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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


L.S. ROWE, Director General - 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, originally known 
as the International Bureau of the American 
Republics, was established in the year 1890 in 
accordance with resolutions passed at the First 
International Conference of American States, held 
at Washington in 1889-90, and presided over by 
James G. Blaine, then United States Secretary of 
State. Its work was greatly expanded by resolu- 
tions of the Second Conference at Mexico in 
1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the 
Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at Habana, 
Cuba, in 1928; and the Seventh, at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in 1933. It is an international organi- 
zation created and maintained by the twenty- 
one American Republics: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


ITS PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


Its purpose is to promote friendly intercourse, 
peace, and commerce between the Republics of the 
American Continent. It is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are admin- 
istered by a Director General and an Assistant 
Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 


PEDRO DE ALBA, Assistant Director 


the United States and representatives in Washing- 
ton of the other American Republics. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan American 
Union are organized so as to carry out the pur- 
poses for which it was created. Special divisions 
have been created on foreign trade, statistics, 
finance, agricultural cooperation, and travel, all 
of which maintain close relations with official and 
unofficial bodies in the countries, members of the 
Union. Particular attention is devoted to the 
development of closer intellectual and cultural 
relations among the nations of the American 
Continent, and an administrative division exists 
for this purpose. The Columbus Memorial 
Library contains 90,000 volumes and many maps. 
The BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union, pub- 
lished monthly in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, is the official organ of the institution. 


PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the permanent 
organ of the International Conferences of Amer- 
ican States, usually referred to as the Pan Amer- 
ican Conferences. In addition to preparing the 
programs and regulations, the Union gives effect 
to the conclusions of the Conferences by conduct- 
ing special inquiries and investigations and by 
convening or arranging for special or technical 
conferences in the intervals between the Inter- 
national Conferences. 
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THE CARMELITE CHURCH, OURO PRETO 


Brazilian colonial churches and public buildings constitute a great ensemble of eighteenth century 
Baroque architecture which, although an offshoot of the Lusitanian, has many original features and 
much charm 
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The Colonial Churches of Brazil 


ROBERT C. SMITH, Jr., Ph. D. 
Department of Art, University of Illinors 


Brazit has only recently begun to take 
stock of her colonial churches, to preserve 
them and to study their architectural 
significance. Little is as yet known about 
their evolution or about the men who 
built them.’ But preliminary studies have 
already revealed that the country possesses 
a corpus of monuments which for size and 
variety can be compared only to the 
colonial buildings of Mexico. In style, 
however, they have nothing to do with 
Spanish-American architecture. ‘They are, 
as should be expected, essentially Portu- 
guese in inspiration, offshoots of the 
peculiar Lusitanian Baroque style, which, 
gradually transported to Brazil, served as a 
solid basis for the formation of a distinctive 
colonial style. 

But this national manner of building 
was late in its appearance. Little has 
survived from the sixteenth century to 
indicate the presence of monumental 

1 Dr. Theofilo Feu de Carvalho is a noted pioneer in 
this field with his distinguished books: ‘‘O Aleijadinho”’ 
(Edigées Historicas, Bello Horizonte, 1934) and ‘‘Pontes 


e chafarizes de Villa Rica de Ouro Preto” (Edigées 
Estoricas, Bello Horizonte, 1936). 


architecture in the first period of Brazilian 
history. Brazil offers no parallel to the 
splendid series of fortified late-Gothic 
convents and churches erected through- 
out Mexico in the sixteenth century by 
the Augustinian and Dominican orders, 
buildings so richly decorated with Plat- 
eresque sculptures and Italianate Renais- 
sance paintings. Indeed there seems to 
have been as little activity in the arts 
during the first century of Brazilian col- 
onization as there was in the field of 
letters. 

The explanation lies partially in the 
fact that Brazil was a virtual wilderness 
when the Portuguese began their conquest. 
The native inhabitants offered no splendid 
civilizations to pillage like those of 
Mexico and Peru, no communities of 
trained craftsmen to be pressed into 
service, no traditions of monumental 
building on which to draw, nor already 
exploited mines or established means of 
trade with which to finance campaigns 
of building. The very resource of good 
stone for construction was lacking in the 
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CHURCH OF SAO JOAO BAPTISTA AT 


northeast of Brazil, so that in later times 
it was necessary to import the pedra de lioz 
from Lisbon in the holds of the Portuguese 
flotillas for the building of Bahia and 
Pernambuco. The whole situation had 
no parallel in the rich domains of Spanish 
America; it is more akin to the problems 
which confronted the original architects 
of the settlers in this country, especially in 
New England. 

But the matter was further affected by 
the attitude of the mother country toward 
the vast American colony. For, although 
Brazil was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1500 and the coastal regions were soon 
settled under the form of proprietorships, 
the private owners lacked capital to 
develop their vast possessions. The vil- 
lages they succeeded in establishing were 
temporary affairs which fell into ruin as 
their owners’ resources declined. The 
whole region, with the exception of Per- 
nambuco, soon had to be taken over by 
the government. The new policy, which 
led to the foundation of a _vice-regal 
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BELEM 


capital at Sao Salvador (Bahia) in 1549, 
proved hardly less beneficial to the 
development of Brazilian architecture. 
Funds were scarce, for the Portuguese 
government undergoing a 
brought on by over-expansion at the 
beginning of the century, and what 
remained of the wealth of Manoeline 
Lisbon was being sent to the Asiatic 
dominions to bolster up a fast declining 
trade and colonization. Brazil had to be 
neglected, the government thought, to 
preserve the Portuguese Orient, and the 
Brazilian Dvzalogos das Grandezas? reflects 
how hopeless the American probiem 
seemed in the eyes of the court at Lisbon. 
Furthermore, the religious orders of Por- 
tugal were not encouraged to establish 
their foundations in the new country. 
The wealthy Ordem de Christo was al- 
ready preoccupied in Africa and the East, 
the Benedictines were late in arriving, 


was crisis 


2 ““Didlogos das grandezas do Brasil.’ An anonymous 
sixteenth century manuscript existing in the library at 
Leyden. In six dialogues between the characters Alviano 
and Brandonvo it relates the riches of Brazil. 
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THE CATHEDRAL, BELEM 


This cathedral is a good example of an ambitious building in the true Italian Baroque spirit 


while the Franciscans did not reach the 
shores of Brazil until the last days of the 
sixteenth century. The Dominicans and 
Augustinians refrained from all inter- 
course with Portuguese America. It was 
only the Jesuits who undertook the imme- 
diate colonization and conversion of 
Brazil, and their greatest leaders, Nobrega 
and Anchieta, had at first to be con- 
tented with humble churches of straw in 
Sao Salvador itself and in the aldezas de 
zndios they began planting along the 
interminable coasts. 

The single exception to this state of 
affairs was Pernambuco, the prosperous 
fief of the Albuquerque family. If we are 
to believe the contemporary chroniclers, 
the homes of the wealthy sugar planters at 
Olinda were by the close of the sixteenth 
century well built and richly furnished, 
churches and convents were sumptuously 
appointed. But all of this early Olinda 
was destroyed during the Dutch occupa- 
tion during the first half of the seventeenth 
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century; nothing remains to prove these 
descriptions of Pernambucan grandeurs. 
Only the parish church of SAo Cosme and 
Sao Damiao at the nearby town of Iguaras- 
su, which dates from 1535, has kept its 
Manoeline outline, like the contemporary 
churches of Azurara, Caminha, and Golega 
in Portugal. But the whole edifice has 
been rehandled in the typical eighteenth 
century taste. The ruins of a chapel near 
Olinda, the form of which recalls the six- 
teenth century Renaissance style of Evora, 
are represented in a painting by the Dutch 
master Frans Post, now in the Art Insti- 
tute of Detroit. Whatever else of sixteenth- 
century Pernambuco may have survived 
the Dutch conquest has either been de- 
stroyed or rendered unrecognizable by 
subsequent rebuildings. 

Likewise the splendid city which Mau- 
rice of Nassau built at Recife has shared the 
fate of Olinda. The two great palaces, 
gardens, wharfs and churches designed in 
the Dutch style can only be reconstructed 
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SANTA LUZIA, SAO SALVADOR 


In Bahia, as in other northern states of Brazil, 

sugarcane brought wealth, and eighteenth-century 

architects built many churches identical in plan 

with their contemporaries in Portugal. Most of 
them have two towers 


in the descriptions and engravings of 
The 
Portugal after the revolution from Spain 


Barlaeus.? hiatus of building in 
in 1640, brought on by the financial and 
political vicissitudes of the young Braganga 
dynasty, had its effect throughout the 
colony. Small wonder, then, that it is 
impossible to trace in Brazil that succession 
of styles of the mother country, Late 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Early Baroque, 
which is so apparent across the frontier in 
the countries of Spanish America. 

The earliest buildings that have survived 
relatively unchanged are a series of 
churches which date from the end of the 
seventeenth century, all of which exhibit 

3 Kaspar van Baerle (Barlaeus): “‘Brasilianische 
Geschichte’? (Cleve, 1659). The original drawings for 


the engraved illustrations by Frans Post are now in the 
British Museum. 


the characteristics of the so-called Counter- 
Reformation Italian style. Evolved at 
Rome in the late sixteenth century, this 
style reflects in its severity the contempo- 
rary Tridentine doctrines. As practised 
by Juan de Herrera in Spain and Filippo 
Terzi at Lisbon, this architecture received 
a typically Iberian exaggeration. The 
graceful curves of the nascent Baroque 
were banned in favor of the strictest 
rectilinearity in the forms of windows, 
doors, pediments, and cornices, and the 
simplest Doric was preferred to all other 
orders. A hundred years later the style 
crossed the Atlantic to create in coarsened 
form the severe fagades of the churches of 
Espirito Santo (1689) and Madre de Deus 
in Recife, Sdo Francisco at Nictheroy, the 
Benedictine monastery of Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Carmelite foundation in Santos. 
The style reached its culmination in the 
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SAO PEDRO DOS CLERIGOS, RECIFE 


In the lofty fagade of Sao Pedro, built in 1729, the 
architect Jacome introduced doorways, balconies 
and grilles of belated French Renaissance influence 








last decade of the century at Sao Salvador 
in the splendid College of the Jesuits (now 
the cathedral), whose sober facade is 
enlivened by marble statues above the 
doors, and the church and convent of the 
Carmelites, where the motive of the Roman 
triumphal arch is first introduced in the 
lower portion of the principal facade. 
This disposition was taken over in the 
Bahian churches of Sao Francisco (1710), 
and that of the Santissima Trindade do 
Paco, whence it spread to the towns of the 
Recéncavo, where the parish church of 
Santo Amaro da Purificagdo (c. 1710) 
affords perhaps the best example. 
arities of these Bahian churches are their 
interior transepts (always a rarity in 
Brazil) and the brilliantly colored marble 
floors, and 


Peculi- 


intarsias in interior walls, 


pulpits derived from those of the early 
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CLOISTER OF SAO FRANCISCO, RECIFE 


The Franciscan cloisters in the states of Sergipe, 
Bahia, Pernambuco and Parahyba show a remark- 
able simplicity and refinement of line 
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CHURCH OF SAO FRANCISCO AT SAO 
SALVADOR. THIS CHURCH WAS BUILT 
IN 1710 


eighteenth century churches of Lisbon 
(Menino Deus and the sacristry of Dom 
Pedro II at Sao Vicente de Fora.) Later 
the style was taken to the new territory of 
Minas Geraes, where adventurers emigrat- 
ing from Sao Salvador to exploit the 
newly discovered gold mines incorporated 
in their first cathedral (built at Marianna 
in the 1730’s) the austere rectilinear 
facade and interior transepts of the Bahian 
churches. Lingering in Minas Geraes, in 
certain churches of Sabara, Barbacena, 
and Marianna, these characteristics existed 
side by side with the important indigenous 
style of the region. 

In the north of Brazil, where sugarcane 
had brought wealth to the coastal country 
and its ancient towns, Victoria, Sado Sal- 
vador, Sao Christovao de Sergipe, Recife, 
Olinda, Goyanna, Parahyba, Sao Luiz do 
Maranhao and Alcantara, eighteenth 
century architects built hundreds of 
churches of simple plan, identical with 
their contemporaries in Portugal. Almost 
all have the two tower fagades that since 
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“BRAZILIAN LANDSCAPE”, BY FRANS POST 


The ruins of a chapel near Olinda, the form of which recalls the sixteenth-century Renaissance style of 
Evora, are depicted in this painting made about the middle of the seventeenth century by the Dutch 
master Frans Post and now owned by the Art Institute, Detroit 


the building of Mafra in 1716 had been a 
characteristic of Portuguese architecture. 
Many have a ground story loggia before 
the entrance door, particularly the country 
churches, the monastic chapels, and the 
capellas de engenho. All have a rococo ele- 
gance of elaborate stone trim against 
severe plaster walls, a delicacy of outline 
which distinguishes the eighteenth century 
Portuguese style. In the many Franciscan 
cloisters of the states of Sergipe, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and Parahyba the two-story 
colonnades show a remarkable simplicity 
and refinement of line seldom encountered 
in the heavier constructions of the Car- 
melites and Benedictines. Their church 
interiors of carved and gilded jacaranda 
reveal the activities of gifted cabinetmakers 
who followed popular English and French 
patterns for their sacristry furniture, and 


sometimes, as at Serinhaem, a wood- 
sculptor of actual genius. 

In this northeastern region we look in 
vain for any considerable influence of the 
court style of Lisbon. Only in a few of the 
mid-eighteenth century churches of Sao 
Salvador are there faint reflections of the 
distant Joanine magnificence. The dome 
of Santa Anna, the fretwork balconies and 
parapets of that church and the Capella 
de UnhAo, the brilliant tiles of the belfries 
of the Rosario do Pelourinho and others, 
and the splendid vaguely concave fagade 
of the Portuguese church of the Conceigao 
da Praia, begun in 1736, are all great 
rarities in the region. But even they are 
distinguished from their models in Portugal 
by the abundant use of Brazilian window 
lattices of carved and gilded wood which 
the tropical climate made necessary. 
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A BRAZILIAN SACRISTY 


Massive pieces of carved furniture are evidence of the activities of gifted cabinetmakers who followed 
popular English and French patterns for their sacristy furniture, as in the Church of the Terceira Ordem 
de Sao Francisco, in Sao Salvador 


It was rather the style of the simpler 
Portuguese provincial churches which 
prevailed in Brazil. In Minas Geraes 
especially it was the style of the north of 
Portugal, of Braga, Viseu, Vianna, and the 
Minho, whence came the majority of the 
original miners. They found in the 
native soapstone of Minas Geraes a 
worthy substitute for the granite of their 
homeland. ‘The fagade arrangement of 
their primitive chapels built at Ouro 
Preto, Marianna, Sabara, and Sao 
Joao d’El-Rei prevailed in the larger 
churches erected later in the eighteenth 
century. It consists of a single door be- 
neath a bull’s eye flanked by two square 
windows. It is a simpler disposition than 
that of the northern Brazilian churches, 
which usually consisted of three or five 
entrance doorways with a corresponding 


number of windows above. Sometimes, 
as at Sao Francisco in Ouro Preto (1760’s), 
the cornices take on fantastic circular 
forms and elaborate sculptured medallions 
are inserted in place of the small round 
window of the primitive chapel facade. 
The Brazilian sculptor known as O 
Aleijadinho (Antonio Francisco Lisboa, 
1730-1814), carved splendid door frames 
of contorted Baroque forms in emulation 
of those in the north of Portugal. At 
Congonhas do Campo and elsewhere in 
Minas Geraes rich stairways ornamented 
with allegorical sculptures and fountains 
precede the churches, as at the sanctu- 
Round 
and oval towers are a peculiarity of the 
region, while the circular plans of many 
churches in Minas Geraes are derived 
from that of the celebrated Oporto 


aries of the Minho in Portugal. 


church of Sado Pedro dos Clerigos, built 
by the Italian Nazzoni in the 1730's. 
Throughout the colonial period (1500-— 
1822) Brazil had very little contact with 
the contemporary architecture of the 
Spanish American colonies. Only the 
heavily sculptured Churrigueresque fagade 
of the church of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, erected at S40 Salvador in 1703, 
and the massive structure of the abandoned 
Carmelite convent at Olinda (1720) with 
its niches and engaged columns, are 
instances of a close Spanish influence. 
In the lofty fagade of Sao Pedro in Recife 
(1729), the architect Jacome introduced 
doorways, balconies, and grilles of 
belated Franch Renaissance influence. 
The eighteenth century Palladian revival 
in Italy is reflected in some of the gleaming 
white churches of Belem (Santa Anna with 
its unusual Greek cross plan, Sao Joao 
Baptista, and the Mercés). The cathedral 
of Para is a good example of an ambitious 
building in the true Italian Baroque spirit. 


This influence is explained by the pre- 
dominant position the Jesuits enjoyed at 
the Amazonian metropolis. It is not 
surprising to discover the same Italian style 
at some of their missions in the southern 
state of Rio Grande do Sul. 

These Brazilian churches are but one 
aspect of the native colonial school. The 
public buildings, palaces, houses, fountains, 
and bridges of the various regions con- 
stitute an amazing whole—the greatest 
ensemble of eighteenth century architec- 
ture in South America. Inspired by the 
contemporary style of building in Portugal, 
and especially of the northern provinces, 
these monuments nevertheless possess the 
originality of many native features. Al- 
though they lack the monumentality of 
the domed and _ heavily ornamented 
architecture of Spanish America, they yet 
possess a graceful charm which makes 
them worthy of serious consideration in the 
final estimate of the Baroque style in 
America. 





The Buenos Aires Historical Conference 


PERCY ALVIN MARTIN, Ph. D. 
Professor of European History, Stanford University. 


IN THE LONG LIST of Inter-American or 
Pan American Congresses and Conferences 
which have helped cement the friendship 
which today happily exists among the 
nations of the New World, gatherings of 
historians have been all too rare. Only 
two may really be styled ecumenical. The 
earlier of these meetings took place, it will 
be recalled, in Rio de Janeiro in 1922 on 
the first centenary of Brazilian independ- 
ence. And now after a lapse of a decade 
and a half the Second International Con- 
gress of American History assembled in 
Buenos Aires as a part of the celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
first founding of the community which in 
the fullness of time came to be the great 
capital of the Argentine Republic. The 
present article is designed to record a few of 
the impressions of the writer, whose good 
fortune it was to be the delegate of Stanford 
University and the American Historical 
Association. ‘This latter honor he shared 
with his colleague Professor A. P. Whitaker 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Though the Congress which met in 
Buenos Aires from July 5-13, 1937, was 
under the auspices of the Argentine gov- 
ernment, the immediate responsibility for 
the organization and proceedings of this 
gathering rested with the Junta de His- 
toria y Numismatica Americana, the 
leading historical society of the Republic. 
The president of the Junta, the eminent 
historian and former rector of the Uni- 
versity of La Plata, Dr. Ricardo Levene, 
was also president of the Congress. To 
the indefatigable efforts of Dr. Levene, 
coupled with those of the vice presidents, 
Dr. Emilio Ravignani,! and Senor Romulo 


Zavala, and the exceedingly competent 
secretary, Dr. Mario Belgrano, was due in 
large part the success of the Congress. 

All of the Republics of the Americas, 
even the most distant from Argentina, 
participated directly or indirectly. ‘This 
happy result was due in part to the policy — 
of the Directing Committee of the Con- 
gress In inviting a considerable number of 
guests of honor (¢nvitados de honor). Among 
the historians so distinguished? were 
Professor Clarence H. Haring of Harvard 
University; Dr. Pedro Calmon, the most 
brilliant of the younger group of historians 
of Brazil; Dr. Max Fleiuss, the perpetual 
secretary of the Instituto Historico e 
Geographico Brasileiro; Dr. Ricardo Do- 
noso, the director de la Revista Chilena de 
Eistoria y Geografia; Dr. Manuel Toussaint, 
the foremost authority on the history of 
Mexican art; Dr. José Santiago Rodriguez, 
president of the Academia de Historia of 
Venezuela, and noted historian; Drs. Uriel 
Garcia and Horacio H. Urteaga, out- 
standing figures in the historiography of 
Peru; Dr. José Gabriel Navarro, one of the 
foremost intellectuals of contemporary 
Ecuador; and Dr. Alcides Argtiedas, a 
great Bolivian historian. 

As was of course to be expected, all of 
the Platine Republics, especially Argen- 
tina, supplied a large and brilliant repre- 
sentation. 

The organizing committee showed con- 
siderable skill and ingenuity in the selec- 


1 Dr. Ravignani is well known to all students of 
Latin American history as the director of the Instituto 
de Investigaciones Historicas, one of the entities of the 
University of Buenos Aires. 

2 The author of this article was also a guest of 
honor.—EnpITor. 


tion of the locale of the various sessions. 
The Congress had as its headquarters the 
famous Museo Mitre. This building, it 
will be recalled, was the home of President 
Bartolomé Mitre and is redolent with asso- 
ciations of that great nineteenth-century 
statesman and historian. At one of the 
sessions the National Library acted as host. 
Here the distinguished librarian and littéra- 
teur Dr. Martinez Zuviria (Hugo Wast) 
had arranged an exhibition of historic 
books and manuscripts, including works 
from the library of General Belgrano and a 
considerable number of other rarities. On 
the occasion of the meeting in the beauti- 
ful Museo Municipal de Arte Colonial 
there was put on display a rare collection 
of the works of artists of colonial Cuzco and 
Quito, together with a large number of 
artistic treasures dating from the viceregal 
days of Buenos Aires. The Archivo Gen- 
eral de la Nacién, which welcomed the 
Congress at its closing session, had placed 
on exhibition a large number of significant 
seventeenth century manuscripts, royal 
cedulas from a slightly later period, docu- 
ments dealing with the epoch of Rosas, 
and contemporary data on the Congress of 
Tucuman and the battles of Maipt and 
Chacabuco. At the neighboring univer- 
sity city of La Plata, where the delegates 
spent an entire day, the able librarian, 
Senor Alberto Palcos, had set out a re- 
markable collection of newspapers pub- 
lished prior to 1861. 

Any detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Congress, on many counts the most 
notable of its kind ever held in Latin 
America, would far transcend the scope of 
this paper. In its procedure and activi- 
ties it differed widely from the type of 
gatherings with which we in the United 
States are familiar, especially the annual 
of the American Historical 
The most striking differ- 
ences appeared in the organization of the 
Congress. All the sessions, of which there 
were twelve, were plenary. No less than 


meetings 
Association. 
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forty-four principal discursos or disertaciones 
were offered. In many cases these ad- 
dresses did not embody the results of a 
particular piece of historical investigation. 
Rather were they syntheses of an epoch or 
amovement. Not infrequently they repre- 
sented the distillation of decades of schol- 
arly activity. If the members of the audi- 
ence did not witness an enlargement of the 
historical horizon they at least heard ably 
presented a great many significant facts of 
which they were in many cases entirely 
ignorant. 

At the risk of setting up invidious dis- 
tinctions the writer will hazard a few com- 
ments on the addresses which seemed to 
him to be especially notable. Dr. Carlos 
Ibarguren, who for the last four decades 
has devoted himself with equal assiduity 
to public affairs and the study of history, 
and who perhaps is best known for his 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, su Vida, su Tiempo, su 
Drama, treated with great competency the 
subject of Las Primeras Sociedades Literarias 
Argentinas.? Professor Pablo Echagiie, who 
merits the title of the father of popular 
libraries in Argentina, chose as the subject 
of his address Libros y Bzbliotecas en el 
Proceso Histérico Argentino. The author 
gave a fascinating account of the growth 
and influence of public libraries through- 
out Argentina and rehearsed the long 
struggle in Congress to secure the funds 
and the authorization for their establish- 
ment. Dr. Felipe Barreda Laos, the 
scholarly Peruvian ambassador to Argen- 
tina, and authority on the intellectual life 
of viceregal Peru, spoke on the Ensenanza de 
la Historia de América. In this carefully pre- 
pared paper were set forth the principles 
which in the opinion of the author should 
inform the teaching of history considered in 
the continental sense. All teachers and ad- 
vanced students of Latin American history 
could study this exposition with profit. 

3 The address will eventually constitute a chapter of a 


book entitled ‘Las Sociedades Literarias y la Revolucion 
Argentina. 1800-1825.” 


The Congress devoted considerable at- 
tention to the history of the fine arts—one 
of the most striking respects in which it 
differed from analogous gatherings in the 
United States. As already noted, Mexico 
sent her foremost authority in the field, 
Dr. Manuel Toussaint. With the simple 
title of Arte Mexicano Dr. ‘Toussaint gave a 
brilliant and learned synthesis of the 
various artistic manifestations—architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, ceramics—from 
the archaic period to the present. The 
writer knows no other succinct account 
which treats this fascinating but baffling 
subject with equal competency. 

The paucity of trustworthy and impar- 
tial source material on the various revolu- 
tionary movements in Latin America has 
long been recognized by investigators. 
The character of the problem and the 
best means of grappling with it were set 
forth by Bolivia’s most eminent historian, 
Dr. Alcides Argtiedas. In his address 
Las Fuentes de Informacién Historica en 
Periodos de Anormalidad Politica the author 
discussed in turn the value of such material 
as newspapers, bulletins, pamphlets and 
the like printed or written during times of 
political crises. He concludes that the 
most reliable and least tendencious sources 
for these revolutionary periods are the 
dispatches written to their governments 
by the envoys accredited to the capital of 
the country in which these commotions 
take place. 

In addition to the addresses delivered 
during the sessions of the Congress there 
were a large number of other contribu- 
tions of a somewhat different type. Some 
months before the Congress opened, invi- 
tations were sent to scholars and learned 
institutions throughout the Americas in- 
viting contributions. As a result some- 
thing over two hundred papers or trabajos 
were submitted. It is interesting to note 
the distribution by nationalities of the 
writers: Argentina, 126; the United States, 
21; Paraguay, 9; Peru, Uruguay, Mexico, 
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7 each; Brazil, 6; Chile, 6; Venezuela, 5; 
Honduras 2; Ecuador, Guatemala, Bolivia, 
Colombia, and the Dominican Republic, 1 
each. Five were submitted from Spain. 
Singularly enough, none came from Por- 
tugal. It is regrettable that during the 
sessions of the Congress so little use was 
made of these trabajos, some of which are 
excellent. It was planned to have these 
papers brought to the attention of the 
delegates through the reports (informes) 
of relatores appointed for the purpose. 
The results were only partially successful. 
Usually the reports came at the conclusion 
of a long plenary session when the audience 
was surfeited with learning and eloquence. 
Only in one or two cases did these papers 
figure in the regular program, thus being 
read in the public sessions. It is the under- 
standing of the writer that these papers— 
or at least the best of them—are eventu- 
ally to be published in the Proceedings of 
the Congress. 

A word should be said in regard to the 
resolutions adopted by the Congress in its 
last sessions. Of these there were some 
fifteen. Perhaps the most important was 
the agreement that henceforth the Inter- 
national Congress of American History is 
to be held at least triennially, alternating, 
if possible, between the cities of the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts of the continent. 
The next meeting is scheduled to take 
place in Santiago in 1941. A resolution 
was also adopted urging all of the Repub- 
lics of America to adhere to the existing 
agreement between Argentina and Brazil 
for the revision of texts dealing with Ameri- 
can history and geography. Other reso- 
lutions dealt with the protection of artistic 
and historical monuments; the desirability 
of cooperation on the part of the govern- 
ments and learned institutions of the 
American Republics in the Dzuccionario 
biografico americano projected by the Junta 
de Historia y Numismatica Americana of 
Buenos Aires; approval of the plan to 
erect in Buenos Aires a monument to 


General Miranda, the expenses to be de- 
frayed by all of the American nations; 
and approval of the erection of the Co- 
lumbus memorial lighthouse in Santo 
Domingo. 

No account of the Congress would be 
complete without some reference to the 
lavish hospitality extended to the dele- 
gates by their Argentine hosts. At all 
times the traditional Hispanic American 
courtesy was in evidence. The chief prob- 
lem of many of the delegates was to find 
time for sleep. Only a few of the many 
delightful official social functions will be 
mentioned. A reception was tendered by 
President Justo the opening day of the 
Congress, followed by a formal luncheon 
in the Casa Rosada a few days later. Per- 
formances were given in honor of the 
delegates in both the Teatro Cervantes 
and the Teatro Ateneo. Boxes were re- 
served at a soirée de gala at the Teatro 
Colén where an excellent Italian troupe 
gave the opera La Tosca. Receptions were 
given by Dr. Vedia y Mitre (the ntendente 
of Buenos Aires), the Jockey Club and the 
Press Club. Sefior Santa Coloma, the 
genial director of the Museo Histérico, per- 
sonally initiated the delegates into the 
treasures of his museum. A day’s excur- 
sion was arranged for La Plata, where the 
delegates were the guests of the university. 
A regal farewell banquet was tendered the 
members of the Congress at the City 
Hotel. Such time as was left was largely 
absorbed by invitations to the homes of 
our Argentine hosts. 

As the writer looks back upon these two 
weeks, so crowded with stimulating and 
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exciting events, a few impressions stand 
out with special vividness. One was the 
conviction, reenforced by virtually every 
session of the Congress, that American 
history is indeed continental in scope, that 
it is the priceless patrimony of all of the 
Republics of the New World. Many of us 
have long preached this doctrine but few 
of us had hitherto sensed its reality as we 
did in Buenos Aires. Another deep and 
abiding impression was the beauty and 
dignity of the great metropolis in which 
the Congress was held. With its imposing 
buildings, its magnificent new avenues, 
and its stately public monuments Buenos 
Aires may proudly claim its place among 
the world’s greatest capitals. Still another 
impression was, as already suggested, the 
unstinted hospitality of the Argentines. 
But perhaps the deepest impression of all 
was furnished by the presence of our col- 
leagues from virtually every Republic of 
the Americas. Even if the Congress had 
done nothing more than assemble the 
delegates it would have been distinctly 
worth while. Actually to see in the flesh 
and to converse with men whom many of 
us had known only through correspond- 
ence or the exchange of publications was 
an experience none of us will ever forget. 
We felt indeed that we were fellow-citizens 
in a Republic of Letters whose confines 
extended from the northern boundary of 
the United States to the southern limits of 
Argentina and Chile. Pan American 
solidarity, a term so often used as to be 
drained of much of its meaning, as a 
result of the Congress took on a new and 
vital significance. 





On February 20, 1938 Dr. Roberto M. 
Ortiz, elected President of Argentina for 
the six-year term 1938-44, will take the 
oath of office and succeed the present 
incumbent, General Agustin P. Justo. 

Dr. Ortiz was born in Buenos Aires on 
September 24, 1886, and educated there. 
After studying medicine for a short period, 
he turned to law and upon receiving his 
degree in 1910 from the University of 
Buenos Aires, opened an office and soon 
had built up a large practice. 

Dr. Ortiz has been interested in politics 
since his student days, when he was an 
active member of the Radical Party, 
and early began to hold important posi- 
tions. His first political post was the 
chairmanship of the local Radical com- 
mittee. In 1919 and 1920 he was a 
member of the city council of Buenos 
Aires, and from March 1920 to March 
1924 he represented the Federal Capital 
in the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
became known as an excellent extem- 
poraneous speaker. As chairman of the 
Budget Committee, he laid the founda- 
tions for his thorough knowledge of 
government finance. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed Administrator of Internal Reve- 
nue, and from February 1925 to October 
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Roberto M. Ortiz 
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Argentina 


1928, he was Minister of Public Works 
in the Cabinet of President Alvear. In 
the latter post he carried out harbor im- 
provements in Buenos Aires and other 
ports, initiated a new highway policy, 
improved the State Railway and Sanitary 
Works administrations, and completed 
the monumental new Post Office Building. 

In 1928 Dr. Ortiz returned to his legal 
practice and business activities. ‘The latter 
are extensive; he has been president of an 
important banking house and of two 
manufacturing concerns, as well as a 
director of many corporations. 

At the beginning of the present adminis- 
tration, he refused the offer of a cabinet 
portfolio, but at the end of 1935, when 
Dr. Pinedo, Minister of the ‘Treasury, 
resigned, he took over the duties of that 
post, which he held until June 21, 1937. 
His conduct of this office was most success- 
ful, winning him high praise at home and 
abroad. His most notable single achieve- 
ment was the conversion of the Argentine 
dollar debt whereby the former total of 
$289,800,000 was reduced to $128,500,000 
at lower rates of interest, and the floating of 
a 200,000,000 peso internal “‘repatriation”’ 
loan whose proceeds were used for reducing 
the principal of loans held abroad. 


Why Only One Latin American Has 
Received a Nobel Prize 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, Jr. 


A.tTHouGH the number of Nobel prizes 
awarded to citizens of any nation does not 
necessarily measure the spiritual value of 
that nation, it may indicate what kind of 
contributions western civilization is now 
consciously drawing from it. Further- 
more, the notion of any marked national 
inferiority or superiority is scarcely tenable 
in the light of modern psychological in- 
vestigation. These two Jines of thought 
lead us to ask why so few Latin Americans 
have won world recognition in the sector 
of activities limited by the subjects for 
which the Nobel prizes are conferred. On 
the contrary, the more than 100 millions of 
Latin Americans, if we may judge from the 
apparent attitude of the rest of the world, 
have been regarded as forming a more or 
less anonymous mass. But one of that 
mass has received one of these famous 
prizes. 

We are here using the term Latin Ameri- 
can simply as one of geographic con- 
venience, and not as if it implied any 
peculiar homogeneity throughout 20 dif- 
ferent countries spread over an enormous 
area. In the title of this article we could 
have put with propriety “‘only one Argen- 
tine”’ in place of ‘“‘only one Latin Ameri- 
can’’, but the more general term heightens 
the singularity of the problem and also 
calls to mind that we do live together with 
our neighbors, and mutually influence each 
other. 
the sister republics or of Argentina alone, 


Moreover, whether we think of all 


we shall discover many of the same factors 
of spiritual isolation. ‘There are three well 
defined clusters of these factors which 
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will repay the effort of analysis. They 
center in: 

the world’s lack of interest, 

the chains of history, 

the scarcity of population. 

The lamentable lack of interest of the 
rest of the world can be made conspicuous 
by a brief statistical investigation. 

In the Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré of 
1934 there are 720 portraits of ‘‘distin- 
guished persons of all ages and countries.”’ 
Of these, only two—one to every 360—are 
Latin Americans: Bolivar and the “‘French 
poet> J: M-° Heredia) bor img@ulsar 
There are some 20 or 30 others mentioned 
in the encyclopedic section but without 
portraits. Most of them are heroes of the 
epoch of the wars of independence, and 
this small number is all that the experi- 
enced publishers of this dictionary, intended 
for the use of what may be called the intel- 
lectual middle class in a leading Latin 
country, believe it necessary to insert. 

In a work of more scholarly type, the 
thoroughly revised 1934 edition of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, Latin America 
fares a little better. After poring over the 
biographical section for several hours, out 
of 13;500° names! 1 countediioiael@atam 
Americans. Quite possibly I missed a 
few, but the value of this sort of study is 
not great enough to justify spending much 
more time in collecting the data, and 
furthermore, the main trends are clearly 
disclosed in a short time. For example, 
the expressive description “soldier and 
president”’ occurs with monotonous regu- 
larity in about one out of four cases. 


Supposing that most of the names con- 
tained in the section actually were noted 
in my count, there would be one to every 
150 entries. That there has been no undue 
generosity in admitting them, is brought 
out by the omission of names of as great 
merit and renown as Amado Nervo, Justo 
Rufino Barrios, José Marti, Baron de Rio 
Branco, Bartholomeu de Gusmao, José 
Enrique Rod6, and among Argentine 
worthies, Rivadavia, Pueyrred6én, Alvear, 
Lavalle, Roca, José Hernandez, Ameghino, 
and the entire present generation. 

The lack of interest which is demon- 
strated by neglecting such names is at 
once effect and cause. There is little 
interest because so little is known—and a 
complacent world does not bother itself 
to learn more about something that does 
not interest it. As a consequence, a 
talented Latin American must be of con- 
siderably loftier intellectual statute than 
his colleagues elsewhere to arouse their 
attention—that is, the attention that 
really counts. It is customary to abuse 
governments and diplomatic representa- 
tives for not doing more to make their 
countries better known. But tons of 
official propaganda cannot do as much 
as friendship and professional esteem for 
a single man of true distinction. 


The 81 names from the Webster list 
cover both colonial and independent days. 
They give a good deal of insight into 
historical factors. That there are several 
names in different countries, dating from 
long before the wars of independence, is by 
way of corroborating recent studies of the 
Portuguese and Spanish colonial policies. 
The common assumption that all intellec- 
tual effort or achievement was discouraged 
by the respective mother country is now 
known to be mistaken, or at least greatly 
exaggerated. 
the accepted belief was adopted willingly 


{t may be suspected that 


enough in the last century as a sort of 
excuse, when there was less evidence of 
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self-reliant spiritual activity than there is 
today. 

Yet, if we should absolve the colonial 
administrations of all blame the fact 
would remain that the widest opportuni- 
ties were found in military service, in the 
church, and in law. Under the circum- 
stances of the times this meant that the 
reputations of very few men could cross 
the frontiers of their own provinces and 
vice royalties, and these circumstances 
prevailed without much change until 
well into the last century. Even today 
the law swallows far too great a proportion 
of capable men. 

If we arrange the 81 names under the 
heading of the main titles to fame of each 
of the men and women included therein, 
we obtain the following table: 


Revolutionaries and soldiers.............. 15 
Soldiers and statesmen 19 
Statesmen 26 
Statesmen and authors................... 6 
7 
5 
1 
1 
1 


Ce 


Painter (Rivera) 
Inventor (Santos Dumont) 
Physician (Finlay) 


81 


Thus we may note that over two-fifths, 
at some time or other, have been engaged 
in armed strife, and that over three-fifths 
have won, at some time or other, promi- 
nence as statesmen. Since the abstract 
sciences are hardly represented, as well as 
many other important fields of endeavor, it 
is indisputable that the list is heavily 
unbalanced in the “soldier and politician”’ 
direction, and this is in accordance with 
what we would expect from the history of 
the different countries. Only for Brazil, 
where monarchy persisted so long, are 
there no soldiers in the list, although over 
half of its names are of statesmen. 

In new countries there was not so much 
leisure for the cultivation of the more 
graceful arts, and analytic minds turned 
rather to dominating the phenomena of 


nature than to speculating about their 
causes. The most capable men were at- 
tracted to public life, and the unbridled 
play of personal ambition in incipient 
democracies brought about the disorders, 
the incessant revolutions, and the dictator- 
ships which absorbed—and wasted—much 
energy. 

A parallel can be drawn with the extrav- 
agant religious manifestations of a century 
ago in the United States. Enterprising 
and adventurous peoples of good Euro- 
pean origin, suddenly released from their 
traditional political, social and ecclesiasti- 
cal control, inevitably tend toward excess. 
Without commensurate scope for the 
potentialities of their intelligence, and 
separated from the restraints of their 
ancestral seats of learning, their excited 
imaginations produced strange sects. 
Similarly in Latin America the intoxicat- 
ing words ‘Liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity”’ led to equivalent excess. Now the 
harm in this sort of thing is that it removes 
from the main currents of the world’s 
thought and progression so many of the 
men who could most efficiently collaborate 
in collective efforts which would result in 
benefit to all. 


At the first glance it seems strange to 
write of scarcity of population and in the 
same paragraph to emphasize the millions 
of inhabitants of Latin America. But 
unified as it may be by religion, and by 
speaking identical or related languages, 
the density of its population is much lower 
than that of the United States, and of 
course much lower yet than in the 
principal European countries. 

The division into so many sovereign 
Republics has an effect somewhat similar 
to that of scarcity of population; not that 
small countries cannot, and do not, pro- 
duce men of the highest worth, as is shown 
in the Scandinavian countries, or on this 
side of the ocean by Rubén Dario, Enrique 
José Varona, Andrés Bello, Florencio 
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Sanchez, Pedro Henriquez Urefa, and 
others from the smaller Republics. But 
the immense distances that separate not 
only the countries, but also cities of the 
same country, have made communication 
of minds almost as arduous as that of 
merchandise. Each country has then had 
to develop largely within itself, and this is 
precisely the reason why the more abstruse 
and non-utilitarian disciplines have suf- 
fered. Naturally, a man of stupendous 
genius in any subject might be born at any 
time or place, but there will be many 
obstacles in the way of his exercising his 
gifts to their fullest, unless there are other 
lesser men already occupied in the same 
tasks who have created the necessary 
atmosphere for him to breathe. To put it 
epigrammatically we might say that for 
one genius there must be 100 men of 
talent, and for 100 men of talent, 10,000 
mediocre practitioners in the same field. 
If for no other reason, there must be a siz- 
able body of men to make a sufficient 
impression on society to induce it to pro- 
vide the means to support their physical 
existence. 

It is scarcely conceivable that a man 
attain eminence as a micropaleontologist, 
for example, unless he be free of economic 
worries. Now in a small country not 
enough of the national income can be 
devoted to the training and maintenance 
of those from whom such specialists must 
be chosen, and that country perforce must 
engage a foreigner for some particular 
work that may be required and renounce 
his services when the work has been 
finished. Thus, the smallness of the 
country prevents men from devoting 
themselves to such recondite subjects and 
leaves many a gap in the ranks of the 
nation’s intellectuals. 

In a number of Latin American Re- 
publics, a large percentage of the total 
population is made up either of unas-- 
similated Indians or of foreigners from 
other portions of the western civilized 


world. For the purposes of this discussion 
their number might well be deducted from 
the effective population of the countries. 
No one would deny for a moment the 
spiritual as well as material contributions 
that have been made by foreigners, but 
insofar as they remain foreigners and as- 
sociate mainly with the members of their 
own “‘colonies”’ they are pretty much of a 
dead weight on the shoulders of the 
nascent cultures, using this last word in 
the anthropologist’s sense. 

That is to say, the development of 
definite national sensibilities and standards 
of value has had to proceed under the 
handicap of the cultural inertia of the 
foreigners, who have controlled through 
their capital investments many of the in- 
dustrial undertakings of the country. The 
difference in occupation and _ outlook, 
quite as much as in language, character, 
religion and so on, has been so great that 
in the past there was little assimilation. 
These very differences, however, would 
have been beneficial had there been as- 
similation because they would have re- 
sulted in psychological clashes of one sort 
or another, and such conflicts are the 
stimuli for very much of the most fruitful 
operation of the human mind. 


‘These, then, are the adverse elements of 
the problem. Happily their force has 
already largely spent itself. 

There has been a noteworthy change in 
conditions from what they were when I 
first came to Buenos Aires 25 years ago. 
Most of the junior employees of the great 
foreign companies—tautology! the only 
great companies were foreign ones—had 
been brought out from their home coun- 
tries, and as a rule formed no friendships 
with the local young men. Even in the 
summer, the young Argentines had to pass 
most of their spare time in the cafés, 
dressed in dark colored worsted suits, 
always with high vests and high stiff 
collars and often with black straw hats. 
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(I can remember that the first foreigners 
who were comfortably and appropriately 
dressed for the summer heat were objects 
of derision.) Few women were seen 
strolling on Florida or in places of public 
diversion. Three out of four spectators at 
the cinemas were men. My wife and I on 
several occasions at the theatre com- 
mented on not seeing a single other young 
couple seated near us. Understandably, 
therefore, foreigners from the nations 
where there was more comradeship be- 
tween the sexes, and above all from those 
where sports were customary, held them- 
selves aloof from the bulk of the popula- 
tion. I am afraid, too, there was a good 
deal of smug self-satisfaction and superior- 
ity. 

But now-a-days when the children— 
both girls and boys—of those young men 
of the cafés are continually surpassing the 
foreigners on the river, the beaches, the 
playing fields and in every form of open 
air life, it is pretty difficult to convince 
oneself of that superiority. Argentine men 
of affairs and in political office have amply 
demonstrated their ability to think inde- 
pendently and to act forcefully. As the 
great companies are now staffed with local 
employees, and as immigration is steadily 
decreasing, the proportionate number of 
foreigners in city and country is declining. 
Those that remain are being incorporated 
integrally in the national life, instead of 
constituting a class apart intent only on 
making money and hoping some day to 
go back where they came from. And this 
union is certain to promote the welfare of 
the whole community. 

Other promising tendencies are the 
growing participation of women in all 
kinds of activity, the increase of wholesome 
self-confidence based on achievement and 
the lessening of the preoccupations with 
“What will they say abroad?’’, the en- 
couraging volume and quality of literary 
work and criticism, and particularly the 
beginning of self-criticism. No nation is 


intellectually mature that cannot bear— 
nay, that is not anxious—to have its 
shortcomings pointed out so that it may 
put them to mending. Men like Manuel 
Galvez and Ezequiel Martinez Estrada are 
heralds of that maturity. 


What are the prospects for the future? 

The first Nobel prize received by any 
native of the three Americas was awarded 
in 1906, when ‘Theodore Roosevelt’s 
labors for peace were thus honored. It is 
both pleasing and fitting that the first one 
to be bestowed on a Latin American should 
also be for peace. ‘The recent conference 
in Buenos Aires and its contrast with the 
ominous rumblings in our European 
mother countries is a true symbol of the 
ideals of the continent. Argentina’s own 
long and honorable record, its Dragos, its 
Zeballos, and the rest, all share in the 
distinction conferred on its Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. It needed only the shock 
of a contention felt morally for that idealism 
to emerge into full recognition. 

I predict that the next Nobel prize to be 
received will be for medicine. This is 
usually the first science to acquire adult 
status in new countries because of its 
obvious every day importance which can 
be appreciated by everybody. (The oldest 
professional school in Harvard University 
is that of medicine, founded in 1782, before 
the War of Independence was well won.) 
The practice of medicine is not pure science, 
although related to it as is engineering to 
dynamics. At the moment, Argentine 
prowess is mainly in the field of practice— 
notably in surgery—but there is a com- 
mencement of truly scientific research 
which may lead to great things. ! 

Research is the foundation of scientific 
advance. 


Now researchers, aside from 


their passion for reality, are normal human 


1 Dr. Bernardo Houssay, Director of the Institute of 
Physiology of Buenos Aires, distinguished for his physi- 
ological research, especially in the field of endocrinology, 
was one of the 52 foreign savants receiving honorary 
degrees at the Harvard Tercentenary.—EpiTor. 
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beings who require food and equipment, 
not to mention other material wants or 
rewards. Provision must be made for 
them in institutions, laboratories, or pro- 
fessorships either by the state or by the 
donations of the wealthy. Furthermore, 
they must enjoy the acquaintance and 
esteem of persons competent to talk in- 
telligently about their aims. Until these 
conditions prevail it is almost impossible 
that outstanding physicists or chemists 
arise. ” 

Lastly there is the prize for literature. 
A resplendent genius, of course, might 
blaze out at any moment—but we are 
more concerned with the probabilities of 
men of high talent such as most of those 
of other nations who have received these 
prizes. I must confine our survey to 
Argentina, for to attempt to consider all 
the sister Republics would extend this 
article inordinately—and besides it would 
exceed my experience and capacity. Let 
us then look at the local situation in a 
little more detail. 


First, a word or two on the philosophical 
and historical writings which the Swedish 
Academy in the past has decided can be 
included in “Literature”. There is ab- 
solutely no basis for hazarding a guess as 
to when the voice of an Argentine philoso- 
pher may be listened to abroad. It 
might be soon or it might be generations 
later. The writings of the flourishing 
school of contemporary historians, how- 
ever, are now read with sincere respect by 
those of their professional brethren in 
other lands who are already interested in 
the topics they treat. ‘The lack of general 
interest in these topics, on the other hand, 
is an obstacle to their wider diffusion. 

As for imaginative composition, there is 
always the possibility of a universal poet 
making himself heard in the least propitious 


surroundings. Poe was the son of strolling 


2 See “‘Scholarships granted and prizes awarded in 
Argentina’, p. 51. 


players and himself a cadet at the Military 
Academy of West Point. But his case is 
very rare; his work is almost untouched 
by the life around him and it blooms rather 
as a beautiful parasite than as a tree with 
deep planted roots. Certainly prose fic- 
tion and the drama, to be of permanent 
appeal, can only grow out of the actual 
experience of the authors in the life of the 
societies in which they move. 

More than once La Prensa has censured 
the producers of locally made films and 
plays because of their preference for 
plots laid in the less decorous circles of the 
Boca, or on the lower levels of the national 
scene. But perhaps in some measure the 
choice has been esthetically defensible. 


It is in such quarters that men and women 
meet on more nearly equal terms, that 
they are hurled by forces stronger than 
themselves into those conflicts of wills and 
desires which are the sources of so much of 
our western literature. 

Before we condemn the choice too 
severely we had best be sure that in the 
rest of the population there is to be found 
an ampler supply of “dramatically in- 
teresting’ people. When life is rich, when 
conflicts of principle cause inward stirrings, 
authors usually respond. Once _ there 
was a sharply defined conflict between 
civilization and barbarity. Thanks to it, 
the world possesses Martin Fierro and Don 
Segundo Sombra. 


The foregoing is one of a serves of essays originally 
published in Spanish in “‘La Prensa’’, Buenos Aires, and 
now collected in a book entitled ‘‘Porqué Solo un Latino- 
americano Ha Recibido un Premio Nobel.’—Enpiror. 
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SOME OF THE PETROLEUM WELLS AT COMODORO RIVADAVIA 


Petroleum in Argentina 


“Untit only a few years ago statesmen 
and economists averred that Argentina 
could not hope to become a manu- 
facturing country for lack of coal. ‘Today, 
our factories are working and our re- 
sources are being utilized by the use of 
oil, which is what modern machinery 
calls for; and we are obtaining that oil 
from our own deposits.” ‘The foregoing 
statement prefaces a report published by 
the Y P F (Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales), or National Petroleum Deposits of 
Argentina. 

The activities of this body begin with 
topographic, geological, and geophysical 
surveys, continue with exploration, drill- 
ing, exploitation, transportation, refining, 
storage, and the use of natural gas, and 
end with the distribution and sale of the 
products. Argentina was the first country 
to set up a government agency to carry on 
exploration, extraction, refining, and 
selling. 

The Argentine policy as regards petro- 
leum, which culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Y P F as an independent 
government agency in 1923, was based on 
the Mining Code of 1886. Articles 2 and 
3 of the code provided that mineral oil 
deposits belonged exclusively to the State, 
and could be exploited only by virtue of 
a concession granted by competent author- 
ity. The code was amended by law No. 
12161 of 1935, which stated that such 
deposits belonged to the nation or to the 
Provinces, according to their location, that 
these authorities had jurisdiction over 
their respective deposits, and that the 


1 This article was compiled from the following publi- 
cations of the Y P F: ‘Desarrollo de la Industria 
Petrolifera Fiscal, 1907-32”; “La Nacién Propul- 
sdndose a Si Misma’’; ‘“‘Memoria correspondiente al 
Ano 1936”; “El Petréleo en la Reptiblica Argentina’; 
and from “El Comercio Exterior Argentino en 1936 y 
7935” .—EpiTor. 


national Government might request from 
the Provincial governments permission to 
explore and develop such fields. In all 
such cases the Government was to act 
Unrmuma tas WC 17 Ie 

The petroleum industry, properly speak- 
ing, began in Argentina on December 13, 
1907, when the national Bureau of Mines 
discovered petroleum in Comodoro Riva- 
davia, on the coast about 900 miles south 
of Buenos Aires. Although the existence 
of oil in other parts of the Republic had 
been known for many years, its discovery 
at Comodoro Rivadavia was purely acci- 
dental. Like many other ports on the 
southern cost of Argentina, the city had 
an inadequate water supply; the Bureau 
of Mines was therefore commissioned to 
dig wells to provide additional water for 
the town. After nearly nine months of 
unsuccessful effort to obtain water, the 
men in charge were surprised by finding 
indications of petroleum, and on Decem- 
ber 13 the well began to gush oil. The 
Government was immediately notified, 
and on the following day a decree was 
passed forbidding any prospecting within 
a radius of about 16 miles. In the 3 years 
ensuing, over 50,000 barrels of oil were 
produced from that and other nearby 
wells and on August 29, 1910, a law was 
passed setting aside an area of 12,355 
acres in which prospecting was forbidden, 
and dividing the reservation into eight 
sections. These sections, except those 
reserved to supply the needs of the Govern- 
ment, could be granted, after public 
bidding, for private exploitation. 

On December 24, 1910, control over 
these petroleum deposits was vested in the 
General Bureau of Petroleum Exploitation 
in Comodoro Rivadavia, which was to 
consider the present and future needs of 
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PAMPA MARIA SANTISIMA, PART OF THE COMODORO RIVADAVIA AREA 


the industry and utilize the products 
obtained especially for the benefit of the 
Navy and the national railways. During 
the years that followed, additional reser- 
vations were set aside in that region, and 
production was intensified. 

Meanwhile, private or official explora- 
tion had ascertained the probable or actual 
existence of oil in other parts of the Re- 
public. As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a Franciscan monk attached to the 
Missions at Tarija had made written 
mention of petroleum springs in northern 
Argentina. {In 1865 the Compania Jujena 
de Kerosene was granted a monopoly for 
the exploitation of “mineral bitumen”? in 
the Province of Jujuy, but neither that 
organization nor others interested in pe- 
troleum in Jujuy and Salta developed the 
rich deposits known to exist there. Opera- 
tions begun were suspended before oil was 
obtained in profitable quantitites. 

In the Province of Mendoza near the 
Andes petroleum had been exploited from 
1886 to 1891 by a privately owned 
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firm, which had drilled about 30 shallow 
wells. While there is no exact information 
as to the total amount of oil produced by 
that organization, by 1891 it had shipped 
some 50,000 barrels from its base of 
operations. During the next 40 years 
other enterprises operated in the Province, 
but none produced petroleum on a com- 
mercial scale, Whe Yo PE enterecdiirine 
Province of Mendoza in 1931. On Aug- 
ust 7 of that year, it signed a contract with 
the operating company by which the 
latter ceded all its subsoil rights to the 
Cacheuta deposits which it had been ex- 
ploiting. ‘The Provincial government had, 
by a decree of February 13, 1931, sus- 
pended for five years the granting of new 
permissions to prospect for petroleum and 
other liquid hydrocarbons in the western 
portion of the Province. This period was 
extended to 10 years by a decree dated 


July 27, 1932. 


Oil was discovered in the fourth petro- 
leum-producing region in Argentina, in 
the vicinity of Plaza Huincul, Territory of 
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GOVERNMENT OIL FIELD AT PLAZA HUINCUL IN THE TERRITORY OF NEUQUEN 


Neuquén, as the result of exploration by 
the Government. 

The Government was determined to keep 
control of petroleum deposits, although 
that policy prevented their rapid develop- 
ment by foreign capital, and not to make 
hasty decisions upon the best means of 
promoting and protecting the petroleum 
interests of the country. 

A definite step forward was the establish- 
ment of the Y P F under the Ministry of 
Agriculture, by a decree of June 3, 1922. 
The new bureau was given charge of 
petroleum deposits in the Comodoro Riva- 
davia and the Plaza Huincul areas, and the 
following year, by decree of April 12, it was 
made autonomous, although nominally 
still under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
After it took charge of operations at Plaza 
Huincul, production increased from 32,560 
barrels, in 1922, to 642,520 in 1931. Aneven 
greater jump was noticed in Salta and Ju- 
juy, where the Y P F began operations in 
1928; in that year the production was 7,245 
barrels, while in 1931 it was 147,620. 


First of all, the company provides the 
fuels and lubricants required by the armed 
forces of the nation, by the State railways, 
and by other branches of the Government. 
After these needs have been met, it offers 
in increasing quantity the same products 
to the individual consumer and to private 
manufacturing concerns. 

It is also the function of the Y P F to 
regulate prices, a function of great public 
interest, for thus it prevents speculation by 
private companies and scarcity of fuel and 
oils, which have become vital necessities 
for the normal progressive development of 
the increasingly numerous and important 
industries established in the country. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
petroleum development in Argentina is 
that it was the Government that dis- 
covered the principal deposits now ex- 
ploited; began drilling in the Province of 
Jujuy; and renewed activities in the 
Cacheuta deposit in the Province of Men- 
doza, where the Y P F has been working 
since 1931, after the site had been prac- 
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GASOLINE TANK CARS OF THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 


tically abandoned following the failures 
of private enterprises backed with English, 
Chilean, and other capital. ‘This activity 
is justified by the importance which 
petroleum and its byproducts have today 
for countries that, like Argentina, are 
developing processing industries as an 
important part of economic progress. 

The reserve zones established by the 
petroleum law, No. 12161, of March 26, 
1935, and those later set aside by virtue of 
the provisions of that law, assure the 
Y P F a regular and reasonable develop- 
ment in the regions supposed to have 
petroleum deposits. The organization is 
thus developing without undue haste, 
which is always prejudicial in mining 
activities like petroleum exploration and 
exploitation. This system permits the 
Y P F to exploit the deposits discovered 
as units, eliminating competition to a large 
degree, with the inevitable consequences 
of overproduction, lowering of prices, in- 
adequate drilling and exploitation, etc. 
All these, it is generally acknowledged, 
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encourage waste and prevent a total 
recovery of the petroleum extracted. 

‘These reserve zones are an important 
factor in conserving the national supply 
of petroleum, especially now that more 
and more oil is being obtained; in the 
near future the reserves should be suffi- 
cient to supply the entire national con- 
sumption. ‘Iwo recent discoveries—deep 
deposits in the former national reserve of 
12,355 acres in Comodoro Rivadavia, and 
the new deposit of El Trébol, also located 
in Patagonia—give additional grounds 
for this assurance and for a speeding up 
of production, since even from the most 
conservative point of view it can be 
predicted that production will grow 
steadily for many years. 

The rise in production was accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in sales. ‘The 
Y P F not only regulated the prices in the 
domestic market, to the benefit of the 
consumer, but also lowered the prices of © 
petroleum byproducts and made them 
uniform throughtout the country. As a 


further safeguard for the interests of the 
nation and of its citizens, another decree, 
of July 20, 1936, prohibited the export of 
petroleum and set strict limits to its im- 
portation. 

At the end of 1936, the Y P F had 9,341 
employees, of whom 710 were technical 
experts, 1,240 were engaged in adminis- 
trative or selling departments, and 7,391 
were laborers. ‘The problem for caring 
for those of its employees who were in the 
field has led the Y P F into activities of a 
social nature. Besides providing adequate 
housing, it opened a commissary store for 
employees in 1919, and in 1923 authorized 
the establishment of consumers coopera- 
tives; these grew to such a degree that in 
1925 a purchasing office for the Y P F 
cooperatives was established. 

For the transportation and distribution 
of petroleum and its byproducts, the Y P F 
had on December 31, 1936, 7 oil tankers, 
1 combination oil-tanker and freighter, 
3 tank launches, 7 freight launches, and 
3 lighters. In addition to carrying 4,361 
passengers, these vessels have carried 
1,574,528 tons of crude petroleum and 
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A FILLING AND SERVICE STATION OF 
THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 








heavy products, 384,042 tons of lighter 
products in bulk, and 72,330 tons of 
equipment, canned goods, and foodstuffs. 

With the exception of plants at Plaza 
Huincul and Vespucio, which in 1936 
handled less than 4 percent of the petro- 
leum refined, the plant at La Plata is the 
central refinery of the nation. In 1936 it 
treated 7,151,088 barrels of crude oil. 
Among the products of the refinery are 
fuels of all kinds, lubricants, medicinal 
oils, asphalts, paraffines, solvents, explo- 
sives, and insecticides. Propane and bu- 
tane, byproducts sold in cylinders under 
the trade name “‘supergas 1 and 2,” have 
proven of great value as fuel in isolated 
regions of the south, for they function 
perfectly at very low temperatures. 

Another development in which the 
participation of the Y P F in Argentina 
has been important 1s civil aviation, which 
has brought about safe and rapid com- 
munication between the immense southern 
territory and other parts of the nation. 
In the five-year period 1929-1934, the 
southern branch of the Argentine air 
mails shadwas record om 255) etiielatss 
covering more than 792,400 miles, and 
carrying 3,297 passengers, with no acci- 
dents. 

The Y P F, however, does not yet supply 
all the petroleum needs of the nation. 
Of the 15,482,535 barrels produced in 
Argentina in 1936, a little less than half— 
7,183,185 barrels—came from Government 
property; the rest was produced by private 
operating on concessions. 
Moreover, 2,975,885 barrels of crude 
petroleum were imported, in addition to 
Doi 020 barrels of ytuelssoilelesOGss19 
barrels of Diesel oil and relatively small 
quantities of kerosene, gasoline, and 
mineral oil for lighting purposes. 

The Government feels that it has suffi- 
cient known petroleum reserves so that 
should the country for any reason be cut 
off from foreign supplies, the industrial 
needs of the nation could be met. To 


companies 


quote from a Y P F report, “A nation _ responsibility that the nation has given 


without its own fuel may, under certain it—to provide the nation with the neces- 
circumstances, be in the position of a sary vital energy—and it relies, not alone 
man without legs: for locomotion, outside on its own efforts, but also on the patriotic 


help is necessary. Y P F understands the support of all inhabitants of the Republic.” 
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AN OPEN AIR CLASS AT COMODORO RIVADAVIA 


The Government provides good housing for its workers in the various petroleum camps and schools for 
their children 
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The First Inter-American 
Technical Aviation Conference 


AT THE INVITATION of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, the First Inter-American Tech- 
nical Aviation Conference met in Peru 
from September 16 to 25, 1937, in com- 
pliance with resolution xxxvi of the 
Pan American Commercial Conference 
held@ingBucnosp Aires in) O35 ae diines 12 
countries, members of the Pan American 
Union, represented at the Conference 
were Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The work of the Conference 
was divided among five committees, on 
coordination and initiatives; legislation; 
meteorogolgical protection to aviation; 
radio; and aviation, touring, and aero 
clubs, respectively. Under the presidency 
of Col. Federico Recavarren C., Peruvian 
Minister of Promotion and Aviation, who 
was assisted by Dr. Santiago F. Bedoya, 
secretary, and Senor Luis Alvarado G., 
assistant secretary, the Conference dis- 
cussed and approved 32 motions, recom- 
mendations, and resolutions. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of the Conference was the adoption of the 
resolution creating the Permanent Ameri- 
can Aeronautical Commission, known as 
C. A. P. A., from its Spanish name, Comi- 
sion Aeronautica Permanente Americana, 
to help unify and codify international air 
law, coordinate and develop mutual inter- 
ests in technical matters related to aviation, 
and organize and mark inter-American 
air routes. The full text of the resolution 
is as follows: 

The Inter-American Technical Aviation Con- 
ference 


Considering: 
That the Pan American Commercial Conference 
recommended in its resolution xxxvu the desira- 
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bility of adopting certain standards of juridical regu- 
lation of air navigation common to all countries; 

That as far back as the Pan American Aero- 
nautical Conference, held in Santiago, Chile, in 
March 1916, a recommendation had been made to 
the American republics that when legislating on 
aviation they should take into account the need of 
‘‘making their aeronautical legislation uniform and 
formulating an International Air Code’’; 

That a similar view was expressed by the Fifth 
International Conference of American States 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, in a resolution on 
establishing an Inter-American Commercial Avia- 
tion Commission to prepare a draft for legislation 
which might be recommended to all of the 
American Republics with the object of providing 
reasonable and adequate regulations for the con- 
trol of international air navigation, the said 
project having been revised by the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, which 
met in Habana, and signed by the delegates thereof 
on February 20, 1928; 

That, without prejudice to the work accom- 
plished by the International Conferences of 
American States and the activity displayed by the 
Institute of Air Law and the American Academy 
of Air Law, a gradual and progressive codification 
of international air law can be brought about by 
an international commission of jurists and avia- 
tion experts who are specialists in air law; 

That in accordance with the conclusions of the 
Seventh International Conference of American 
States, which met at Montevideo in 1933, if 
practical results are to be accomplished, it is 
absolutely necessary to coordinate the juridical 
points of view, which in essence are theoretical and 
universal, with the political points of view, which 
are by their nature positive and local; 

That to this end there must be taken into 
account, so far as possible, the need of coordinat- 
ing this work with the work of codification realized 
since 1911 by the various conferences of the 
International Juridic Committee on Aviation for 
the purpose of drafting the projected Air Code and 
with the technical and juridical work on air law, 
public and private, realized by the C. I. N. A. 
[Commission Internationale de Navigation Aé- 
rienne] and the C. I. T. E. J. A. [Comité Inter- 
national Technique d’ Experts Jurisdiques Aériens] 
respectively; 


That at present air law is in a very favorable 
condition for this codification, since it is equally 
rooted in all the American countries and since a 
common need tends to provide conditions which 
other branches of law would have desired for 
themselves, and which, having developed in 
diverse conditions and at various times, have met 
with unsurmountable difficulties for their inter- 
national unification. 

That as the interdependence of the civilized 
world increases and is consolidated, the rules of 
air law, more than any other, tend to become 
universal ; 

That to this end it is necessary to establish a 
special organization for preparatory work in 
order to put into concrete form the basic elements 
for the gradual and progressive elaboration of the 
Aeronautical Code for the American states; 

That it is desirable to take advantage of the 
organization created in accordance with the above 
preamble, to promote and develop the mutual 
interests of the American states in the various 
technical subjects related to civil a€ronautics; 


RESOLVES: 


Art. 1. To create and maintain a Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commission (C. A. P. A.), 
preferably composed of jurists and aviation ex- 
perts appointed by each government, whose 
mission will be to realize in periodical sessions: 


(a) The gradual and progressive unification and 
codification of international public and 
private air law; 

(b) The coordination and development of mutual 

interests in technical subjects related to 

aircraft, pilots, airways, and facilities for air 
navigation, including airports and operation 
practice and procedure; 

(c) The organization and marking of inter- 
American air routes and the possible coor- 
dination of local air services as between 


themselves and in relation to the services of 


international air lines. 


Art. 2. The C. A. P. A. shall discuss and pass 
upon proposals and projects submitted by the 
national commission of each state relative to the 
approval of codifiable technical or juridical 
subjects or to the modification or amendment of 
those already approved. It may also make recom- 
mendations to the states for the modification or 
amendment of provisions in the national laws or 
regulations which are not in accord with the 
standards approved. 

Art. 3. The C. A. P. A. may establish special 
committees to carry out adequately the aims out- 
lined in article 1 and shall determine in its first 
session its organization, functions, and duties, in 
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accordance with the recommendations of this 
resolution. 

Art. 4. Each state represented in the C. A. 
P. A. shall have one vote; and the resolutions shall 
require, in order to be valid, two thirds of the 
votes of the states present at each session. 

ArT. 5. The first session of the C. A. P. A. shall 
take place within twelve months after at least 
seven of the national commissions referred to in 
article 7 are organized, at the city 2 designated by 
the Lima Inter-American Technical Aviation 
Conference. ‘The following sessions shall convene 
by rotation in the order established by lot at the 
capitals of the states of America which have or- 
ganized their respective national commissions, 
after having been called by the commission of the 
state whose turn it is to be the seat of the meeting. 
In any case, sessions shall be held at least every 
two years. 

Art. 6. The C. A. P. A. shall transmit its 
resolutions to the national commissions through the 
Pan American Union, which shall establish for 
this purpose a general administrative secretariat 
in charge of the transactions and correspondence 
between the said commissions. 

Art. 7. Each government of the American 
republics undertakes to create on its part a 
national commission composed of professors, 
jurists, and aviation experts. 

ArT. 8. The functions of the national commis- 
sions shall be: 

(a) To maintain close contact with the national 
commissions of all the American states, 
sending to each other tables or lists of the 
subjects which in their judgment can be 
made the object of uniform agreements. 

To study carefully the topics contained in 
the said lists and within a reasonable time 
to pass upon the questions involved, the 
commission of each state to send its points of 
view to the national commissions of the other 
states, through the respective Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and the Pan American Union. 
To classify the subjects, in accordance with 
the said tables or lists, in the following manner: 


(b) 


(c) 


(1) Subjects which may be unified because 
they have the unanimous approval of 
the governments; 

Subjects susceptible of being treated as 
unifiable because governments are not 
unanimously but at least predominantly 
agreed as to them; 

Subjects on which there is no predomi- 
nant opinion to effect immediate regula- 
tion. , 
To request, in accordance with the previous 
classification, the opinion of the national 


(2) 


(3) 


(d) 


2 Bogota. 


commissions of all the other states on the 
best manner in which to state and solve the 
juridical and technical problems presented 
by the unifiable subjects, as well as all the 
information and the technical, juridical, 
political, diplomatic, and any other antece- 
dents conducive to their complete clarification. 
To request and obtain from the societies, 
Institutes, and academies their scientific 
opinion and their general points of view on 
the regulation and formulation of technical 
and juridical questions. 


(e) 


(f) To study the important resolutions of the 
Pan American Commercial Aviation Conven- 
tion of 1928; of the International Commission 
on Aviation charged, at its various congresses, 
with the drafting of a project of Air Code, 
as well as the standards of public air law and 
technical annexes established by the Inter- 
national Commission of Aerial Navigation 
(C. I. N. A.) and the standards of private air 
law approved by the International Technical 
Committee of Aerial Legal Experts (C. I. T. 
To draft projects for submission to the ses- 
sions of the Permanent American Aeronauti- 
cal Commission (C. A. P. A.). 


Art. 9. The C. A. P. A., as well as the various 
national commissions, must take into considera- 
tion, so far as desirable, the suggestions and proj- 
ects submitted to it by other institutions. 

Art. 10. The national commission of a state in 
which a session of the C. A. P. A. is to be held 
shall have the following functions in addition to 
those enumerated in article 8: 


(g) 


(a) To present to the governments a table of the 
subjects susceptible of unification so that the 
national commissions of the other states may 
indicate the subjects which in their judgment 
may be included in the agenda of the corre- 
sponding session of the C. A. P. A. 

To study the replies and observations re- 
ceived from the national commissions and 
proceed to classify them by subjects or con- 
crete points into two categories: 

(1) Those which are in a condition to be 
unified because there exists an agreement 
of opinion which permits the formulation 
of concrete bases for discussion; 

Those which do not meet these conditions. 
Once this classification has been made, 
the national commission shall coordinate 


(b) 


(2) 


the points of view and shall formulate 
concrete bases for discussion by the C. A. 
P. A. The antecedents thus secured and 
all the reports sent shall serve as a basis 
for the work of the C. A. P. A. 
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(c) To fix, sufficiently in advance, the date on 
which the meeting of the C. A. P. A. is to 
take place when, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, there are sufficient subjects to be sub- 
mitted to the C. A. P. A. for consideration. 

Art. 11. The C. A. P. A. shall settle definitely 
the classification of the subjects which it is to 
consider. Besides the agenda prepared in ac- 
cordance with the previous article by the national 
commission of the state which is the seat of the 
session, a majority of the states attending the 
meeting may submit to discussion and resolution 
any other matter not included in the said agenda. 

ArT. 12. The C. A. P. A. shall harmonize its task of 
juridical organization with the fundamental princi- 
ples of positive international air law, already conse- 
crated by conventions between the American states. 

Art. 13. The resolutions adopted by the C. A. 
P. A. shall constitute draft conventions to be 
submitted for approval to special diplomatic con- 
ferences or to the International Conferences of 
American States. 

Art. 14. Once the conventions prepared by the 
C. A. P. A. are adopted by the countries repre- 
sented in it, the C. A. P. A. may promote the 
meeting of a Universal Aviation Conference or 
adopt other measures which it may deem more 
expedient, in order to give a universal character 
to those of its conclusions capable of having this 
character, such as opening them to the adherence 
of all states. 

Art. 15. The Government of Peru shall invite 
all the American countries which have not ap- 
proved the present resolution to adhere to the 
organization of the C. A. P. A. 

Art. 16. The expenses incurred by the at- 
tendance of delegates or experts to the sessions of 
the C. A. P. A. shall be met by the governments 
which accredit them. 


Since aviation, more than any other 
means of transportation, is dependent upon 
weather conditions, it is not surprising that 
seven of the measures approved dealt with 
various phases of meteorology. By one, 
the Pan American Union was requested to 
take steps toward the creation and organi- 
zation by the Governments of America of 
unified official meteorological services. 
Other resolutions had to do with the na- 
tional organization of such services, inter- 
national cooperation, the study of the high 
atmosphere and of aerial soundings, the 
centralization of synoptic observations, and 
forms for recording observations in flight. 


Among topics discussed with respect to 
radio and made the subject of resolutions 
were special frequencies to be reserved for 
aviation uses, meteorological reports by 
radio, recommendations to the Inter- 
American Radio Conference meeting in 
Habana in November and December, and 
the obligation of all commercial aircraft 
to carry radio equipment. 

To promote international 
cation by air, the Conference reached an 
agreement on the encouragement and 
facilitation of international air commerce 
(covering airports, traffic, shipping docu- 
ments, documentation of air craft, etc.), 
and voted resolutions recommending ex- 
emption from duties of gasoline, lubricants, 
and spare parts used for aeronautical pur- 
poses; the establishment of international 
airports; and a further increase in schedules 
in international air transportation. 

Air travel was dealt with in recom- 
mendations on tourist travel by air, which 
urged “‘that all the countries of America, 
when granting concessions to national and 
foreign companies, endeavor to have the 
companies maintain the necessary reserve 
of flight material for touring trips to regions 
which deserve to be visited because of their 
natural beauty” and that tourist travel 
by air be generally encouraged; on the 
adoption of tourist cards or passports; on 
sanitary aviation (for medical assistance 
and the transportation of sick and wounded 
by air); and on the organization of the 
American Aeronautic Federation (F. A. 
A. C.), with headquarters at Mexico City, 
to be an affiliation of all aero-clubs of 
America. 

The importance of unifying and codi- 
fying air law to promote the progress of 


communi- 
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aviation was recognized in the recom- 
mendation that special courses on air law 
be established in the national universities 
of the countries represented. 

Finally, the Conference passed a series 
of appreciative resolutions. One recom- 
mended that the American nations join 
in erecting a monument to Wilbur and 
Orville Wright and to Santos Dumont, 
pioneers in aviation, at La Paz, the highest 
aviation field in the world. Others paid 
tribute to men and nations for their con- 
tributions to the progress of aviation. 

Coincidentally with the Conference an 
aeronautic exhibit was held in the Munic- 
ipal Palace where aids to air navigation 
were displayed by government bureaus 
and commercial companies from many 
countries. Demonstrations by planes from 
Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Pana- 
ma, Peru and the United States were 
another feature of the meeting. A monu- 
ment to the Peruvian aviator Jorge 
Chavez, first to fly the Alps (in 1910), was 
unveiled and made the occasion for a 
military parade and an aeronautic ex- 
hibition by the assembled planes. Since 
Chavez fell in Italy, the Government of 
that country also sent an air squadron to 
participate in the ceremonies. 

Between meetings, the delegates to the 
Conference were the guests at many 
official and private functions, notable 
among these being the banquet offered by 
Gen. Oscar R. Benavides, President of 
Peru; the dance at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, given by the Minister, General 
César A. de la Fuente; banquets at the 
Circulo Militar and the Aéreo Club; and 
receptions at many embassies and lega- 
tions. 


Exhibit of Prehistoric Arts 


Many are the works of art renowned 
throughout the world for their perfection. 
Others no less lovely are little known, even 
to persons who pride themselves on famili- 
arity with examples of sculpture, ceramics, 
or the goldsmith’s art that have come down 
through the centuries from ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. It is regrettable that 
the beautiful objects made by American 
artists before the days of Columbus have, 
up to the present, been regarded in the 
Western Hemisphere chiefly from an 
archeological point of view. (The excep- 
tion of at least one notable album should, 
however, be made; this is American Sources 
of Modern Art, published by the Museum 
of Modern Art in 1933.) 

An exhibition comprising many exqul- 
site pieces was held in the New National 
Museum, Washington, during Decem- 
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ber 1937, sponsored by His Excellency 
Senior don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, 
Ambassador of Peru, His Excellency Cap- 
tain Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador of 
Ecuador, and His Excellency Seftor don 
Didgenes Escalante, Minister of Venezu- 
ela. “It is an exhibition of rare interest 
and quality and should be made much of 
by lovers of art as well as students of 
history,” wrote Leila Mechlin in The 
Sunday Star, Washington. “The exhibits 
shown are so remarkable in point of time 
and character that they literally sweep the 
observer off his feet and open vistas here- 
tofore undreamed of.” 

The objects from Peru and Venezuela 
are the property of Dr. Rafael Requena, 
and those from Ecuador of Dr. Ernesto 
Franco. In an address delivered before 


the Washington chapter of the Instituto 





TWO CHIMU PORTRAIT JARS FROM PERU (REQUENA COLLECTION) 
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FOUR PORTRAIT HEADS FROM ECUADOR 


Of the objects found by Dr. Ernesto Franco in the province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, Dr. Max Uhle, the 
great authority on South American archaeology, has said that from the artistic point of view they 
represent the pinnacle of prehistoric American civilizations 


Courtesy of Rafael Requena and Ernesto Franco 


FIGURES FROM TWO AMERICAN CULTURES 


Left: A female figure from the shore of Lake Valencia, Venezuela, has the oblong head so far found only 


in this culture (Requena collection). 





Right: A figure from Esmeraldas, showing a striking resemblance 


to modernistic sculpture (Franco collection) 


de las Espanas, meeting at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Dr. Franco stated that the 
principal motives of the exhibition were: 


First, to make better known our pre-Columbian 
cultures and above all the vast artistic heritage 
possessed by the inhabitants of the three Amer- 
icas; second, to show the applications that may 
be made of these cultures in modern arts and 
industries, thus increasing general pleasure and 
welfare; third, after these objectives have been 
obtained, to use them as a basis for a closer union 
between Americans—that is, to construct with our 
common heritage and with the community of 
ideals and interests of all the nations of America 
a still firmer basis for true Pan Americanism. In 
order to unite and cooperate sincerely and to 
appreciate each other, nations, like individuals, 
must know each other better. 


Dr. Franco also said: 


Although there are various theories that try to 
explain the origin and movement of our pre-his- 
toric cultures, all archaeologists and investigators 
agree that from their beginning, in the various 
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stages of their neolithic and archaic periods, and 
in their higher development also, there are close 
analogies between the American civilizations; in 
fact, they reach such a point that many savants 
believe that all the advanced cultures of America 
were more or less derived from the Maya. In any 
event, we can affirm that notwithstanding the 
difficulty of communications there was, from the 
earliest times, a sort of spiritual unity between the 
peoples of our continent. 


Both the Peruvian and Ecuadorean 
articles shown in the exhibit come from the 
so-called Andean region, which stretches 
along the Pacific from southern Colombia 
to central Chile, comprising more than 
60 valleys, and extends to the east, over 
the Andes, to the upper reaches of the 
Amazon and to northwestern Argentina. 
The most ancient of the advanced cultures 
of this region were the Early Esmeraldas 
in Ecuador, Early Nazca on the southern 
coast of Peru, and Early Chimu on the 


northern coast of the same country, which 
were approximately contemporary with 
the Old Empire of the Mayas. 

The objects from Ecuador come almost 
entirely from the province of Esmeraldas, 
the northernmost of the Republic, where 
they were excavated by Dr. Franco. He 
believes that they cover a cultural evolu- 
tion of more than 1,200 years, beginning 
before 200 B.C. Many of the small heads 
in clay or stone are of great beauty and 
skill of execution, as may be seeen from the 
few examples published in these pages, and 
all of distinct individuality. Many ques- 
tions as to racial affinities are raised by the 
turn of an eye, the shape of a face, the style 
of headdress or earrings; in fact, Dr. Her- 
bert J. Spinden has said that this collection 
is the key to the history of ancient America. 
Two small torsos, as well as other pieces, 
amply justify Dr. Philip Ainsworth Means’ 
opinion that some of the sculptures rival 
Tanagra figurines. Of the fragment of a 
face Miss Mechlin writes: 

In the midst of all this engaging material there 
is a gem—a mere fragment of a face, forehead, 
eyes, nose, and part of the upper lip—a fragment 
which might well be held on the palm of one’s 
hand—so wonderfully wrought that it instantly 


proclaims itself the work of a great master. This 
bit might well have come from the hand of one of 
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the greatest of the Greek masters in the ‘‘golden 
days’’—so sensitively is it modeled and knowingly. 
There are eyes within the eye sockets which while 
blank seem to see—the little fragment is aquiver 
with life, and has what we term ‘‘atmosphere.” 
Undoubtedly the sculptor turned to nature for 
his inspiration, that chief and perennial source of 
all art through the ages, and rendered his im- 
pression with profound though restrained emotion. 
Was this in very truth the work of an ancient 
Ecuadorean? Did, in those far away days, genius 
descend upon one among the many? Is this the 
thread which binds two continents? Was it 
passed from east to west or vice versa? The 
learned may be able to solve the riddle so far 
beyond the mere lover of art. But to find this 
fragment here is a most exciting experience. 


Among the Peruvian objects displayed 
are beautiful ceramics of the well-known 
Chimu culture, characterized by brilliant 
realism to such a degree that, as Dr. 
Franco said, the early Chimus left their 
history written in paintings, jars, and 
sculptured vases. ‘There is also a choice 
collection of jars and vases of Nazca 
ceramics from southern Peru, notable for 
paintings on the vases rather than for 
sculptural forms. In the Late Nazca and 
Late Chimu the influence of the Tiahua- 
nacu culture of the high plateau is evident, 
when the art of the coast was being trans- 
formed from naturalistic to formalistic. 

Among other choice items in the Peru- 





EARTHENWARE FROM LAKE VALENCIA, VENEZUELA 


While the earthenware excavated by Dr. Requena varies greatly in fineness of material and execution, 
it shows that the making of ceramics had reached a considerable degree of perfection in the culture 
around Lake Valencia 


vian collection are pieces of ancient 
textiles, their glowing colors undimmed by 
long burial. These textiles are the marvel 
of all who study them, for their fineness, 
variety of weave, and exquisiteness of 
design. The ancient Peruvian weavers 
made practically every kind of textile 
known to modern industry and some, like 
tubular weaves, which are no longer 
EXCCULC Co MUlneKe ISH One MESt tc may iach 
modern weavers are said not to be able 
to imitate; even though they ravel out the 
close fabric they cannot discover how it 
was woven. To imagine the makers of 
these marvelous textiles, finer than Gobelin 
tapestries and all oriental rugs except 
those made of silk, we may linger by the 
basket containing weavers’ tools, spindles, 
whorls, white and dark-colored cotton, 
and every kind of wool. 

The Venezuelan collection from the 
shores of Lake Valencia or ‘Tacarigua in 
this exhibition was made by Dr. Rafael 
Requena. ‘These objects are unique; their 
like is not to be seen elsewhere in any 
public or private museum. Although 
they bear a close analogy to objects from 
other cultures found on the American 
continent they have interesting character- 
istics distinguishing them from the Chibcha 
and Marajo cultures of neighboring Co- 
lombia and Brazil. Dr. Requena has 
thoroughly expounded his theory of their 
origin in his book Vesteges of Atlantis. 

The handsomest piece of the Venezuelan 
collection is a gold god about six inches 
in height. It is the figure of a standing 
man in low relief with a projecting head 
bearing an exquisite conventionalized 
headdress. ‘This is a representation of 
the god “‘Guara’”’ of the Guajiro Indians, 
a tribe living in western Venezuela. 

Many a lady would be pleased to select 
from the cases in the Museum some 
costume jewelry to adorn her winter 
shell, 


quartz, and carnelian in various designs 


gowns. Necklaces of serpentine, 


and a series of amulets, many of them of 
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GUARA, A GOD OF THE GUAJIROS 


Only two other pieces of this type are known: 
One owned by the present chief of the tribe in 
western Venezuela, and the other in a Berlin 
museum. Both are surpassed in beauty by Dr. 
Requena’s example. It is of gold alloyed with 
other metals and measures about 6 inches in height 


serpentine or a brownish stone, would 
appeal as much to modern. taste as they 
did to that of their original possessors 
centuries ago. Animals and human figures 
are stylized in attractive forms. 

Dr. Requena’s collection contains also 
a series of charming pottery bowls of 
varied shape and design, some painted, 
some bearing strange lively animals in the 
round at the side or above the bowls, 
some arranged for the burning of aromatic 
gums or resins, and others fluted and 
painted in simple designs. Many of them 
have that rightness of form which makes 
an immediate aesthetic appeal. Two 
traylike pieces are of especial interest, 
one made in a style almost classic in the 
perfection and elegance _of its lines. 


In addressing the Instituto de las Es- 
panas Dr. Requena said of the pottery: 


On analyzing the pieces of ceramics, differences 
clearly marking distinct epochs are immediately 
observed. They are obvious at a glance, when 


comparisons are made between the various objects, 
many of which are crudely executed in rough 
material and decorated with very rudimentary 
designs. In contrast, others, by the beauty of 
their shape, the choice of material, and the styliza- 
tion of their decorations, eloquently proclaim that 
they were made in a period of greater development. 
Taking into account scientific findings reached after 
patient and detailed research into the development 
of ceramics through the ages, one deduces that this 
skill had attained in Tacarigua an appreciable 
degree of perfection in the neolithic era to which 
it belongs. The rude and primitive objects un- 
doubtedly were made in a much earlier period. 


The figures in this collection are re- 
markable because of their curious oblong 
heads, not yet found in examples of any 
OtneLe Me rICaAner cul tunes © lmtnese mie 
Requena says: 
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The idols and small clay figures are of different 
sizes and show an interesting variety in form. 
We observe immediately that the female motif 
predominated as a source of inspiration. After 
making a careful and detailed analysis I have 
discovered that these are really idols, icons, or 
images so perfectly conventionalized that only 
after being initiated into the “secret mysteries’’, 
into the sacred theogony which they represent, do 
we begin to understand their significance. This is 
what has given me the basis for my studies of 
pre-historic religions in America, which I believe 
opens a new and surprising path in the investiga- 
tion of the spiritual culture of the Amerindian 
races. 


Stone objects such as axes, maces, and 
other arms, bone flutes, and pipes of 
various kinds, and many other small objects 
complete the collection on display. 





BOWL FROM LAKE VALENCIA 


The painted lines and animal figures on this bowl add to its interest (Requena collection) 
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The Third Inter-American 


Education Conference 


THe MExICAN GOVERNMENT, in accord- 
ance with its well-known reputation for 
hospitality, welcomed and lavishly enter- 
tained the Third Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Education, which met in the capital 
Gi Wie Comin, Ameuse 22—29, 9357. 
Almost all the American Republics sent 
delegates, Mexico naturally having the 
largest number in attendance. Mrs. 
Concha Romero James, Chief of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union, represented 
this institution. 

In the absence of the Secretary of 
Education, Dr. Gonzalo Vasquez Vela, 
the meetings were open by the Assistant 
Secretary, Prof. Luis Chavez Orozco. 
Upon his return the Secretary also ad- 
dressed the Conference. ‘The president 
of the Conference was Dr. Manuel R. 
Palacios, chairman of the Organizing 
Committee, chairman of the Advisory 
Technical Commission of the Department 
of Public Education, and professor in the 
National Normal School and in _ the 
Workers University of Mexico. All the 
sessions were held in the beautiful National 
Theater. Many entertainments were 
offered to the members of the Conference, 
and visits were arranged to a number of 
educational institutions in and near the 
city, including the University, the Normal 
School, and schools for undernourished 
and crippled children. 

As a tribute to Colombia it was voted to 
hold the fourth conference next August in 
Bogota as part of the fourth centennial 
celebrations of that city, although con- 
ferences are not usually held in successive 
years. Furthermore, a 


conference on 


oy 


Indian life was set for August 6, 1938, in 
La Paz, Bolivia. 

The work of the Conference was divided 
into 9 sections, under the following 
chairmen: 


I. Maternal and Pre-School Education.—Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook, of the United States. 

II. Primary and Normal Teaching.—Dr. Jorge 
Zalamea, of Colombia. 

III. Secondary Teaching.—Professor 
Nunez Mena, of Chile. 

IV. Technical Teaching.—Dr. Joaquin Afarza, 
of Cuba. 

V. University Teaching.—Dr. 
Serrano, of El Salvador. 

VI. Workers’ Education.—Professor Angel Salas, 
of Mexico. 

VII. Rural Education Dr. Joaquin Amitio, of 
the Dominican Republic. 

VIII. Education for Indigenous Tribes and Socially 
Backward Groups.—Dr. Alfredo Sanjinés, of Bolivia. 

IX. General Subjects—Dr. Alfonso Barbosa de 
Almeida Portugual, of Brazil. 


Emilio 


Héctor Escobar 


Discussions were lively in the section 
meetings and the plenary sessions follow- 
ing the opening. Seventy-four resolutions 
in all were passed, on pre-school, primary, 
secondary, normal, higher and 
workers’ education and on miscellaneous 


rural, 


subjects. 

Because of their number not all the 
resolutions can be summarized here, but 
the following may be noted. 

It was suggested that courses in educa- 
tion for parenthood should be included 
in secondary schools and that associations 
of parents for child study should be fostered 
and should establish relations with each 
other from country to country. In con- 
nection with primary schools, the Con- 
ference advocated scientific methods for 
educating backward children, the use of 
the project method, and provision of 


school lunches, medical attention and 
clothing for the needy. 

The Conference went on record as 
believing that a secondary education 
should be required for entrance to normal 
schools, that courses should be offered for 
the further training of teachers in service, 
and that the right of free association of 
teachers for organized participation in 
the solution of educational problems and 
for economic, social and cultural improve- 
ment should be recognized. Equal pay 
for equal work of men and women 
teachers was urged upon American govern- 
ments. 

The Conference believed that the history 
of America should be taught in all second- 
ary schools. 

Commercial education, vocational guid- 
ance, reeducation, trade schools and social 
service schools were the subjects of the 
resolutions on technical education. 

Universities were urged to have a social 
aim and to prepare students to contribute 
to the solution of problems of rural life. 

Special schools for workers, supported 
by the government and by taxes on 
employers, were endorsed by vote of the 
Conference. 


A bilingual education was suggested for 
Indians, and it was recommended that 
every government create an organization 
tosupervise explorations and excavations in 
its territory, and that societies be formed 
to preserve Indo-American folklore. 

Rural education was discussed in detail 
and it was voted that as many oppor- 
tunities should be given to country 
dwellers as to inhabitants of cities. 

Several resolutions looking towards peace 
and better understanding through educa- 
tional movements were passed by the 
Conference. The Junior Red Cross was 
endorsed; artistic interchange was warmly 
recommended; delegates and _ teachers’ 
and students’ organizations were asked to 
work for the ratification of the Buenos Aires 
conventions on artistic and intellectual 
interchange, the peaceful orientation of 
education, and educational and publicity 
films; and the Conference declared the 
necessity of contributing through educa- 
tion to securing and maintaining world 
peace by promoting a thorough knowl- 
edge of and respect for other countries, 
giving systematic lessons against war and 
in favor of peace and celebrating annually 
Columbus Day and Pan American Day. 


The Widest Avenue in the World 


BuENos AtRES was gaily decked with 
flags last Columbus Day to celebrate the 
completion of the first five blocks of the 
Avenida Nueve de Julio, the widest in the 
world, stretching 460 feet from side to side. 
Its five roadways are separated by grass 
plots and lines of trees, and electric foun- 
tains still further adorn it. 

This great street was originally planned 
by a law passed in 1889 and its route fixed 
by another enacted in 1911, when the 
purpose was to unite two congested sec- 
tions of the city. Growing from 1,576,000 
in 1914 to some 2,300,000 in 1936— 
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4,000,000 if the suburbs are counted—the 
city was in desperate need of a solution 
of its downtown traffic problem, for the 
streets in the center are narrow and 
crowded by busses of a hundred lines and 
thousands of private cars. In the judg- 
ment of Sefior Carlos M. della Paolera, 
the engineer in charge of city planning, 
main streams of traffic, like currents of 
water, should be drawn into a few capa- 
cious channels, of which the Avenida 
Nueve de Julio, running for 33 blocks from 
north to south across the city, is to be the 
chief. 
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AVENIDA NUEVE DE JULIO, BUENOS AIRES 


Sefior Paolera envisions the thorough- 
fare lined with buildings of moderate 
height and similar architecture, for he 
does not think skyscrapers necessary in 
Buenos Aires—which covers a greater area 
than Paris—and believes that a far more 
aesthetic effect can be obtained by struc- 
tures of nearly uniform height, as around 
the Place de la Concorde in the French 
capital. 

The ‘“‘Diagonal’’, as the Avenida Presi- 
dente Roque Saenz Pena is generally 
called, was cut through from the Plaza de 
Mayo a few years ago in pursuit of the 
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general plan of ample traffic arteries, and 
the Calle Corrientes is now being widened. 
These streets intersect the new avenue at 
the Plaza de la Republica, in the center 
of which is the obelisk commemorating 
the fourth centenary of the first founding 
of the city in 1536. 

Underneath three blocks of the avenue, 
two on one side of this Plaza and one on 
the other, a great underground parking 
place has been built for 1,000 cars. If it 
later seems advisable, the central roadway 
of the avenue can be sunk below street 
level, to make a speedway. 
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PLAN OF THE UNDERGROUND PARKING SPACE ON THE AVENIDA NUEVE DE JULIO 


This will accommodate 1,000 cars 
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Dominican Republic 


UNUusuAL travel interest is centered in the 
Dominican Republic this season because 
of the recent completion of extensive port 
works at Ciudad Trujillo, the capital city. 

The harbor has been dredged to a depth 
of 34 feet, with a straight channel 225 feet 
wide. A large protecting breakwater has 
been built, containing 2,800 feet of piers to 
supplement the 3,510 feet of the main piers. 
By the modern docks three steel ware- 
houses have been erected, covering 1,800, 
2,760, and 3,000 square feet of ground 
respectively. 
the new channel may now land their pas- 


Steamers entering through 


sengers and freight directly at the piers. 
This has already given an impetus to 
tourist travel; and in addition to the regu- 
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Courtesy of the Minister of the Dominican Republic 


lar sailings of the ships of the New York 
and Porto Rico Line, a special winter trip 
is scheduled for the Pilsudski of the Gdynia- 
America Line, in February. Other special 
cruises are expected to be arranged in the 
near future. American citizens need no 
passports for the Dominican Republic. 
The Pan American Medical Association 
has made plans for a winter cruise-congress 
on the Furness liner, Queen of Bermuda, with 
scientific meetings and clinics to be held 
at four cities in the Greater Antilles where 
stops will be made. That at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo will be on January 26. Others will be 
at Habana, Cuba; Port au Prince, Haiti; 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. Some of the 
outstanding physicians and surgeons of the 





A LARGE LINER AT THE NEW PIERS, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
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MAP OF CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


The channel of the Ozama River has been dredged to a depth of 34 feet, so that large liners may center 
and dock directly at the piers 


United States as well as from other nations 
in the western world will participate. 

Many persons are visiting the Dominican 
Republic via the Pan American Airways, 
which runs regular trips from Miami and 
Habana. There is also direct steamship 
connection from New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston and other gulf ports as well as 
from Havre, France, and the various 
islands of the Caribbean. 

The Dominican Republic has excep- 
tional historic as well as scenic attractions. 
Ciudad ‘Trujillo—formerly Santo Do- 
mingo—is the oldest European settlement 
in this hemisphere, having been founded 
by Bartolomé, a brother of Christopher 
Columbus, in 1496. 
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Travellers always enjoy the charm of 
the ancient buildings which have been 
standing since the days of Columbus. 
These include the first Christian church in 
America, San Nicolas de Bari, erected in 
1505; the Tower of Homage, once the 
prison of Columbus; and the palace of 
the Columbus family, built by Diego 
Colén, Viceroy of the West Indies and 
son of the Discoverer. 

Notable indeed is the Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo, construction of which 
was begun in 1514 and completed in 1540. 
In the Cathedral is the tomb of Columbus 
where his ashes will remain until the com- 
pletion of the proposed Columbus Me- 
morial Lighthouse, scheduled for 1942. 


They will then be transferred to the new 
shrine, which will be their permanent 
resting place. 

Contrasting with the fascinating relics 
nearly four and a half centuries old is the 
modern Ciudad Trujillo which has been 
practically rebuilt under the direction of 
President Rafael L. Trujillo since the 
devastating hurricane of 1930. It has 
newly paved and splendidly lighted streets, 
sumptuous parks and promenades, mod- 
ern buildings—everything spotlessly clean 
and sanitary. 

For those interested in golf there is a 
country club just outside Ciudad Trujillo. 
There are also ample facilities for tennis. 


Courtesy of the Minister of the Dominican Republic 


PARTIAL VIEW OF THE PORT, CIUDAD 
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Good motor roads make every section 
of the Dominican Republic accessible to 
the tourist, and there are many beauty 
spots well worth a visit. In the interior 
are towering mountains—the highest in 
the West indies—as well as lofty water- 
falls. Along the coast are many beaches. 
There is deep-sea fishing as well as game 
fishing in the mountain streams. Pigeons 
and other wild fowl offer good hunting 
during the winter months. 

The Dominican Republic occupies two- 
thirds of the second largest island in the 
Antilles and is about the size of Portugal. 
It is known as the cradle of America, the 
land Columbus loved. 
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Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 
E1cHTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES.—In its second regular 
meeting, held on December 1, the govern- 
ing board approved a report submitted by 
the subcommittee on program and regu- 
lations of the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, containing the 
modifications proposed for the regulations 
of such conference. The board recom- 
mended the transmission of this project of 
program to the respective governments, 
with the request that their comments 
thereon be forwarded to the Pan American 
Union before March 1, 1938. 

LEGISLATION GOVERNING POWERS OF 
ATTORNEY.—In this meeting the board 
also took up the question of uniform legisla- 
tion governing powers of attorney granted 
in an American Republic for utilization in 
one or more of the other American 
Republics. A report was submitted and a 
draft of uniform legislation was presented 
by the Committee on the Juridical Person- 
ality of Foreign Companies and Powers of 
Attorney; the latter was approved and, as 
recommended by the committee, will be 


submitted to the governments of the 
American Republics so that they may state 
their approval or make any relevant 
observations. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS ON TOURIST 
TRAVEL.—The board also passed the 
following resolution: 


Whereas, An Inter-American Congress on 
Tourist Travel will be held in San Francisco in 
1939 as part of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition; and 

Whereas, Such a Congress will offer an excellent 
opportunity to the governments as well as to 
official and private entities interested in the devel- 
opment of tourist travel, to engage in an exchange 
of views and to agree upon the bases of concerted 
action on behalf of inter-American tourist travel, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


RESOLVES: 


1. To express its satisfaction at the action taken 
by the International Exposition of San Francisco 
in convening an Inter-American Congress on 
Tourist Travel, and to authorize the Director 
General of the Pan American Union to cooperate 
with the Exposition authorities in the preparations 
for the Congress. 

2. To recommend to the governments of the 
American Republics and to urge all official and 
private organizations interested in tourist travel 
to participate in the said Congress. 


au 
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Inter-American instruments ratified 


President Cardenas of Mexico promul- 
gated on September 28, 1937, a decree 
approving the Convention on the Transit 
of Airplanes signed at the Pan American 
Commercial Conference held in Buenos 
Aires from May 24 to June 19, 1935. 

The Convention on the Nationality of 
Women signed at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States in 
1933, was approved by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment on September 21, 1937. 

Ong ulyaol ho Sieeresidentamlaope7 
Contreras of Venezuela ratified the Pro- 
tocol on the Juridical Personality of 
Foreign Companies, signed at the Pan 
Americany Union jon) june 30 W936. im 
conformity with a resolution approved at 
the Seventh International Conference of 
American States. 

On October 30, 1937, the Dominican 
Republic ratified the Agreement relative 
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to Parcel Post; the Final Protocol of this 
Agreement; the Convention on the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain; the 
Final Protocol of this Convention; and 
the Regulations of Execution of the Con- 
vention, all signed on December 22, 1936, 
at the Fourth Congress of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain, which 
met in Panama. 


Argentine-Boliwian agreements 


Two bilateral conventions between Argen- 
tina and Bolivia, one on Frontier Traffic 
and the other a Preliminary Convention 
on Railroad Matters, were signed in 
Buenos Aires on September 17, 1937, by 
Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Foreign 
Minister of Argentina, and Dr. Alfredo 
Flores, Chargé d’Affaires of Bolivia in 
Argentina. . 

The Convention on Frontier Traffic 
provides that all owners of vehicles driving 


across the Argentine-Bolivian border shall 
provide themselves with a customhouse 
bond and an official permit for presenta- 
tion upon arrival at the customhouse of 
destination. The data contained in this 
permit, together with specific data about 
the passengers and freight carried, shall be 
entered in a “‘free circulation”? booklet, 
which must be countersigned in the cus- 
tomhouse of departure before every trip 
and presented at the customhouse of des- 
tination. Each customhouse must keep a 
register for recording the above-mentioned 
data. 

According to the Preliminary Railway 
Convention, a Mixed Commission, con- 
sisting of two engineers and five technical 
assistants appointed by Argentina and 
additional personnel appointed by Bolivia, 
is to make the necessary studies for a rail- 
road connecting with the Argentine North 
Central at Yacuiba and extending to 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, with a branch to 
Sucre. The survey is to be begun on the 
Yacuiba-Camiri sector. For this purpose, 
Bolivia is to deposit 30,000 Argentine 
pesos to the account of the Argentine State 
Railways in the Bank of Argentina. 


Convention between Mexico and the 
Umited States 


On June 11, 1937, President Cardenas of 
Mexico ratified a convention with the 
United States for the recovery and return 
of stolen vehicles. According to the 
convention, each Government will use 
every proper means to bring about the 
detention within its own territory of any 
stolen vehicle belonging to a citizen of the 
other nation, and will extend all necessary 
customs and other facilities to the person 
claiming the property. The person claim- 
ing the property must present to the State 
Department of the United States or the 
Department of Foreign Relations of Mex- 
ico, as the case may be, documents legally 
valid in his own country. 
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Brazilian-Ecuadorean treaty 


The Extradition Treaty between Brazil 
and Ecuador, signed on March 4, 1937, 
was ratified by Brazil on September 
24 and by Ecuador on September 27, 
IVT. 


Postal Union changes 


The following are the most important 
changes made by the Convention of the 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 
signed at Panama in relation to the con- 
vention previously in force. The con- 
vention went into effect on October 1, 
1937, between all countries of the Union 
except Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Peru: 


A. A provision whereby undeliverable 
ordinary samples without value (as 
well as undeliverable post cards and 
prints without value, as at present) are 
not to be returned unless the sender 
by a notation on the wrapper requests 
their return. 


B. The extension of the franking privilege: 


1. For official correspondence sent by 
the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to the Union from 
Americo-Spanish Postal Union 
countries. 

2. To official correspondence of Ame- 
rico-Spanish Postal Union Consuls 
(and vice-consuls acting as consuls) 
exchanged with their respective 
Embassies and Legations when 
reciprocity exists. 

3. To official correspondence of the 

central governments of the coun- 

tries of the Postal Union of the 

Americas and Spain which is 

granted freedom of postage in the 

country of origin, when reciprocity 
is observed. 

To articles except personal com- 

munications exchanged by the Di- 


rectors of National Primary Schools 
and similar institutions there is 
granted a 50-percent reduction in 
the ordinary rates when their net 
weight does not exceed one kilo- 
eram. As there are no National 
Primary Schools in the United 
States this will not be applicable 
to articles mailed in this country. 

C. Heretofore letters in their usual and 
ordinary form were not dispatched 
unless one full rate of postage was 
prepaid and they were subject in the 
country of destination to only the 
deficient postage. Under the new 
convention such letters will be dis- 
patched whether prepaid or not and 
will be subject to the collection of 
double the deficient postage. 

. The weight limit for prints in general 
is increased to five kilograms (11 
pounds, and for single volumes of 
printed books to 10 kilograms (22 
pounds). The weight limit for prints 
in general may be further increased to 
10 kilograms after previous agree- 
ment between the Administrations 
concerned. 

. Provision was made for a reply coupon 
of a lower denomination than that pro- 
vided for by the Convention of Cairo. 

F. For a service of small insured articles. 

G. For a special service of small packets. 


The service of small insured articles and 
small packets under the new Convention 
is optional and the United States will not 
for the present participate therein. 

The most important changes in the Par- 
cel Post Agreement of Panama consist of: 


A. Adefinite provision for the registration of 
parcels, subject to the same indemnity 
for the loss, rifling, or damage of regis- 
tered parcels as for ordinary parcels. 
A change (with respect to postage rates 
and accounting) in the divisions of 
weight of parcel-post packages by di- 
viding the previous first unit of weight 
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up to five kilograms (11 pounds) into 
two divisions one up to two pounds 
and the other over two up to 11 
pounds. This makes five divisions in- 
stead of four as heretofore based on 
the maximum weight of 44 pounds. 

As a result of this change there is a 
revision of the terminal and transit 
charges concerned in our accounts with 
signatory countries and of the amount 
of indemnity payable for loss, rifling, 
or damage. 

. A provision whereby parcels which are 
marked by the senders to be abandoned 
are to be held by the office of address 
for 90 days before they are disposed of. 
Under the previous Parcel Post Agree- 
ment such parcels were held in this 
service for a period of 30 days unless 
refused by the addressee in which case 
they were immediately treated as 
abandoned. 


Bolivian-Brazilian railway 


On October 1, 1937, recommendations 
drawn up by the Bolivian-Brazilian Mixed 
Commission on Economic Relations were 
signed in La Paz. ‘The recommendations 
deal with the survey and exploitation of 
oil deposits in Bolivia south of Santa Cruz 
and the construction of a railway from 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, to Corumba, an 
outpost of the Brazilian railway system. 
Bolivia will build a railway connecting 
Santa Cruz with Cochabamba, which 
already has transportation facilities to 
Arica. When these lines are completed, 
it will be possible to go by rail from Arica 
to Santos. This will bring those two 
points three days nearer and allow Bolivia 
to export petroleum and other products to 
Brazil, while Brazil may export manufac- 
tured products to Bolivia. The expenses 
incurred by a mixed commission of tech- 
nical experts which will explore oil deposits 
in Bolivia will be borne equally by both 
Governments. 


Argentine-Bolivian petroleum 
convention 


Negotiations between Argentina and 
Bolivia, which had been carried on since 
1932, were successfully concluded on 
November 19, 1937, by the signing of a 
convention stipulating the conditions 
under which petroleum from the Gov- 
ernment-owned deposits of Bolivia will 
be transported tax-free across Argentina 
by the State Railways of that country 
either to a port of embarkation or to 
another point on the boundary between 
the two countries for reentry into Bolivia. 

By the convention, the Government of 
Argentina is committed to supervise the 
construction of storage tanks for Bolivian 
oil near the most convenient stations of 
the State Railways. The cost of con- 
struction, operation, and other charges 
will be borne by Bolivia. The trans- 
portation rates for Bolivian petroleum 
cannot be higher than those paid by the 
Y P F (National Petroleum Deposits) 
under the same conditions. 

The convention also provides for studies 
on the potentialities of the Bolivian 
deposits, and the feasibility of building 
oleoducts across Argentina. 


Ecuadorean Council for National 
Economy 


By a decree promulgated on October 29, 
OSV penovn Gene Alloertom Hance Zim Gar 
Supreme Chief of the Republic, the Coun- 
cil for National Economy was created 
to study the financial activities of the 
country, compile the necessary statistics, 
and recommend legislation based on its 
findings. Its duties will be: To advise 
national financial institutions and _ se- 
cure united action among them; to give 
the Government advice regarding budget 
and taxation policies, possible commercial 
treaties, and the most effective means of 
exploiting the nation’s resources; and to 
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draft bills on economic matters. For 
this purpose the council may have access 
to all private and public financial insti- 
tutions of the country. The six members 
of the council will represent the banking, 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, uni- 
versity, and labor interests of the country. 


Industrial census of Federal 
District, Venezuela 


The statistical bureau of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Promotion has announced the 
preliminary classification and enumera- 
tion of data obtained in the recent indus- 
trial census of the Federal District, which 
includes Caracas and La Guaira. From 
the information released the following 
figures for the year 1936 have been se- 
lected: Number of enterprises, 935; total 
capital invested, 128,221,189.75 bolivares; 
total salaries paid, 24,691,673 bolivares; 
number of employees and workers, 12,861. 
@Orithe watters3 02 son 2 son percents were 
foreigners. A general increase in activity 
was registered in the industries of the 
capital during 1936. 


Cuban Transportation Conference 


The First National Transportation Con- 
ference, held in Habana from October 
17-20, 1937, recommended for considera- 
tion by the Government: The coordina- 
tion of transportation services and their 
administration by a single organization, 
and the enactment of a law fixing stand- 
ard rates for both passengers and freight. 
The conference further recommended 
that the 
enlarged by government aid. 


Cuban merchant marine be 


Agricultural station in the Parana 


delta 


With the view to encouraging diversifica- 
tion of crops and exploiting to best ad- 
vantage the natural resources of the region, 


Jf get” 





SANTO DOMINGO PARK, MANAGUA 


the Province of Buenos Aires has recently 
established in the delta of the Parana 
River a 70-acre agricultural experiment 
station. Its functions will include the 
demonstration of diking and drainage 
systems for island farms, the development 
of pest-resisting trees and crops, establish- 
ment of experiment farms in cooperation 
with the farmers, the distribution of the 
latest information with regard to crops 
and market quotations, and instruction to 
farmers on how to pack and market their 
produce. The station will have a fruit- 
tree nursery, an arboretum, a_ truck 
garden, and a limited amount of livestock, 
with which to acquaint the delta agricul- 
turalist with the most scientific farming 
methods. 


Arts and industries exhibits in 
Managua 


In September 1937, a national exposition 
of arts and industries was held in Managua, 
the capital of Nicaragua, in which cabinet- 
making was especially featured. The 
samples of that craft, as well as other 
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articles displayed, suggest great commer- 
cial possibilities for Nicaragua’s national 
arts and industries. 


11,200,000 pesos for international 
roads 


For the purpose of building various roads 
to the frontiers of Argentina, the Govern- 
ment has recently authorized the President 
to issue an internal loan of 11,200,000 
pesos, to be floated at 4% percent with an 
annual cumulative amortization of one- 
half percent. 


Ehghway joining Miramar and Mar 
del Plata 


The Argentine government will invest 3 
million pesos in the construction of a 
21-mile road between Mar del Plata and 
Miramar, two important seaside resorts 
in Buenos Aires province. Starting at the 
broad shoreline in Miramar, the road 
will closely follow the coast and join the 
paved Mar del Plata highway at Punta 
Mogotes. 





A COUNTRY SCENE IN CUBA 


City Hall at San Fosé, Costa Rica 


A new municipal building for San José, 
which for years had housed its offices in 
temporary quarters, was completed last 
March at a cost of 112,000 colones. A 
tablet containing the names of the gov- 
ernor of the Province and the members of 
the municipal council, to whom the city 
owes this important edifice, was unveiled 
on October 17, 1937. 


Maps in Argentina 


President Justo of Argentina recently 
issued a decree prohibiting the publication 
of any maps of the Republic except those 
representing the entire territory. All na- 
tional institutions, as well as schools and 
nonofficial institutions subsidized by the 
Government, must replace any maps not 
fulfilling these requirements. 


Law protecting the small sugar cane 
grower in Cuba 


A law for the protection of the small sugar 
cane grower went into effect in Cuba on 
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September 3, 1937. Every grower whose 
crop does not exceed 30,000 arrobas (about 
30 long tons) shall be entitled to have his 
entire crop ground. Small growers, de- 
fined as those whose crops come within the 
aforementioned limits, may enjoy the rights 
conferred by this law only as long as the 
maximum production from their land does 
not exceed those limits. 

The law creates a protective fund for 
small growers, to be composed of the pro- 
ceeds of an assessment of not more than 2.5 
percent of the total crop quota, to be pro- 
rated, from all mills. In return for the 
special benefits thus provided them, small 
growers are to devote part of their lands to 
the cultivation of subsistence crops. 

Other sections of the law deal with the 
rate of payment to the small grower by the 
mills; moratoria and the settlement of 
debts; the regulation of rentals for sugar 
cane growing properties; wages for field and 
industrial labor; and fines and penalties. 

The wage provisions are as follows: La- 
borers cutting the cane shall be paid the 
value of from 50.5 to 52.5 pounds of sugar, 
according to the yield obtained in the last 


three years (the value to be determined by 
the price obtaining for the last 15 months); 
industrial workers, from $1.00 to $1.86 per 
8 hours according to the price of sugar, 
which may vary from 1.56 to 3 cents per 
pound; laborers on plantations, the value 
of 50 pounds of sugar per 8 hours (provided 
this is not less than 80 cents), and from 80 
cents to $1.50, according to the price of 
sugar, during the dead season. 

Sugar refiners and growers shall, within 
specified limits, supply land for the estab- 
lishment of cooperative societies. 


Soctal security fund for Cuba 


On September 28 a law was signed by 
President Laredo establishing a commis- 
sion of 17 members which shall draw up 
a plan for a social security system. ‘The 
commission is empowered to: create a 
National Security Fund or its equivalent; 
act as central administrator of the fund; 
establish insurance for accidents, sickness, 
old age or retirement, disability or death, 
maternity, and unemployment; organize 
bodies to represent employers and employ- 
ees; make a survey of all existing wages 
and salaries and decide on a proportionate 
discount which shall serve as a source of 
income for the fund; determine the pro- 
portion of profits which all industries shall 
contribute as a further source of income; 
lay a direct and progressive tax on all 
capital of over 10,000 pesos; regulate all 
operations and investments made by the 
administration; and pass upon penalties, 
eligibility of the insured for receiving funds, 
and problems arising in the interpretation 
of the law. 

The commission was to present its report 
not later than six months after its appoint- 
ment by the President of the Senate. 


Medical assistance to Mexicans 


The chairman of the Public Welfare Board 
of Mexico recently issued an order author- 
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izing its central pharmacy to supply medi- 
cines at cost to workers whose daily wages 
are less than three pesos, and free of charge 
to unemployed or striking workers. 


Costa Rican industrial hygiene 
regulations 


Since October 8, 1937, Costa Rica has 
had regulations governing industrial hy- 
giene. Accordingly, factories classified by 
the Department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing as “‘unhealthful’ or “dangerous” 
must be built outside town limits. All 
establishments must be provided with 
adequate drinking water, light, sanitation, 
ventilation, and space for working. 
Every plan for a factory must first be 
submitted to the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering, with definite statements 
showing requirements of hygiene are to 
be fulfilled. 


National Red Cross for Honduras 


A National Red Cross society was 
established in Honduras in October 1937. 
As with other societies, its main purposes 
will be ‘‘to promote public welfare in its 
many phases . . . and to cope with public 
disasters.” 


Argentine census of child welfare 
institutions 


The Patronato de Menores (Child Wel- 
fare Board) of Buenos Aires has recently 
taken a census of child welfare institutions 
existing in the city. According to the 
report of the Patronato, 27 out of 50 
organizations keep track of children no 
longer under their care. All the institu- 
tions provide primary instruction and 
vocational training. The results of the 
census for the Provinces and Territories 
will be made public shortly. 


International summer school in 


Uruguay 


The first international summer school in 
Uruguay will open on January 5, 1937, 
and continue its sessions until the 30th of 
that month. Courses in the history, litera- 
ture, and economics of the South American 
Republics will be offered by a faculty com- 
posed of noted Uruguayan and other 
South American authorities. 

The decree establishing the school was 
issued on April 24, after Dr. Eduardo 
Victor Haedo, the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Social Welfare, had visited 
several of the southern countries on behalf 
of the new project. Government and 
educational authorities everywhere were 
enthusiastic over the proposal and prom- 
ised their support. The Governments of 
the South American countries have been 
invited, in accordance with the provisions 
of the decree, to send to the school not 
more than three professors and five stu- 
dents, whose expenses in Uruguay will be 
met by the Government there. 

The organization of the summer school 
was entrusted to a committee composed 
of Senor Eduardo de Salterain Herrera, 
chairman; Dr. Julio C. Cerdeiras Alonso, 
general secretary; Dr. Oscar Canessa and 
Professor Manuel Sanchez Morales, assist- 
ant secretaries; and Professors Felipe 
Ferreiro, José Pereira Rodriguez, Raul A. 
Previtali, and Dr. Juan Carlos Gomez 
Haedo. 


Scholarships granted and prizes 
awarded in Argentina 


During the two years of its existence, the 
Buenos Aires Association for the Progress 
of Science has granted seven scholarships 
for foreign study to Argentine students, 
two scholarships for study within the 
country, and 23 subsidies for scientific 
research. The scholarship Millet y Roux 
for 1937 was awarded to Dr. Enrique 
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Moisset de Espanés, of Cérdoba, for the 
study of pharmacology in the School of 
Medicine in Paris. The association has a 
capital of one million pesos, in addition to 
private funds. It is at present offering 
two scholarships for study abroad, as well 
as subsidies for scientific studies. 

Of the 19 scholarships awarded by the 
National Cultural Commission during the 
past year, 10 were granted for study abroad 
and 9 for study in Argentina. The sub- 
jects covered by these scholarships include 
medicine, natural science, engineering, 
study of motion pictures, city planning, 
music, folklore, law, archeology, and art. 

At the annual award of prizes and schol- 
arships under the auspices of the Com- 
mission, President Justo bestowed 18 prizes 
for scientific and literary works and 16 for 
artistic achievement. Dr. Martinez Zuviria 
(better known, perhaps, by his pseudonym 
of Hugo Wast) president of the Commission 
and director of the National Library, who 
next spoke, reviewed the achievements of 
the commission since its establishment 
two years ago. 

In addition to scholarships offered an- 
nually by the Institute of International 
Education of New York through the 
Argentine-American Cultural Institute of 
Buenos Aires (four of which were awarded 
for 1937-38), Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, New York, has offered this 
year to those who have obtained their 
doctorate three scholarships, varying from 
Gie2008 to) ilk 00s fom jstudies)s imiiche 
Graduate School of Education of the 
University. 


Argentine National Academy of 
Educational Sciences 


A new national academy of educational 
sciences was established in Argentina by a 
presidential decree issued in September 
1937. The Minister of Education will be 
ex officio president of the academy, whose 
work will be divided into sections each 





THE BOLIVARIAN MUSEUM AT CARACAS 


dealing with one phase of educational 
activities. The academy will draw up its 
own constitution and bylaws, and _ is 
authorized to establish such institutes of 
bibliography and research as it may deem 
necessary for the progress of education. 


Bolivarian Congress of Engineers in 


Colombia 


At the closing session of the First Congress 
of Engineers from the six Bolivarian 
countries (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Panama) which met in 
October 1937 in Bogota, the delegates 
agreed to resolutions recommending: that 
the traditional architecture of each coun- 
try be preserved and all new edifices be 
built in harmony with it; that regulations 
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against overcrowding or lack of light 
and air in future building be adopted; 
that gardens be included in residential 
districts; and that in each country city 
planning be entrusted to nationals. The 
congress further agreed to organize in 
each participating country an Institute of 
American Scientific Research and re- 
search institutes under the universities, 
and every three years to celebrate con- 
gresses of representatives from these in- 
stitutes. 

By unanimous approval the Congress 
adopted a resolution of gratitude to Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, for his services on be- 
half of inter-American understanding, and 
to Dr. Sotero Pufiuela, of Tunja, for his 
work for Colombian engineers. 


Notes on 


INTER-AMERICAN BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 


Reported by The Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONGRESS.—The First Na- 
tional Convention of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association 
will be held in Washington on February 
18-19, 1938. The objects of the association 
are: “The promotion of inter-American 
bibliographical work by means of coopera- 
tion with bibliographical organizations, 
bibliographical experts, libraries, and other 
related agencies in all countries of the 
Americas; and the lending of assistance 
in research work on subjects relating 
thereto.” All persons throughout the 
Americas interested in inter-American 
library matters, bibliographies, archives, 
and similar subjects are invited to attend 
the convention. A program of papers 1s 
being arranged; any one who wishes to 
submit a paper for presentation at the 
meeting is requested to inform the associa- 
tion by January 1, 1938. Notification of 
attendance must be given by February 1, 
1938. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, president 
of the association, at the Library of 
Congress. 

NEW LIBRARIES IN ARGENTINA.—The 
Argentine Popular Library Commission 
(Comisién Protectora de Bibliotecas Popu- 
lares) has proposed the establishment of 
libraries in factories and other industrial 
and commercial enterprises. A group of 
managers of such establishments will be 
called into conference by the commission, 
to discuss the advisability of this proposal. 
The commission feels that inasmuch as 
these buildings are the gathering places of 
hundreds of people, they would be most 
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appropriate for libraries containing mate- 
rial relating to various kinds of work, as 
well as general literature. 

BrancH Liprary In HaAsBAna.—The 
Municipal Library of Habana some time 
ago established its first branch library. In 
October 1937 occurred the opening of the 
second branch, attended by the mayor, 
the librarian of the main library, the his- 
torian of the capital, and other notables. 
The mayor stated in his address that the 
aim of the municipal government was to 
establish branches in the most densely 
populated districts, where the laboring 
classes live, to furnish both instruction and 
enjoyment. 

LIBRARY OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF PAanAMA.—When the National Uni- 
versity of Panama was founded in 1935, 
the library was established as a part of the 
university. Started with only a small num- 
ber of books, the library at present con- 
tains some 6,000 volumes in addition to a 
large number of pamphlets. More than 
100 magazines are received and _ filed. 
The Bibliographic Bulletin of the library, 
the first issue of which was published in 
October 1937, contains author, title, and 
Dewey decimal classification of each book 
cataloged; entries are arranged by sub- 
jects. The library is also planning a pub- 
lication which will give bibliographic 
notices of publications in the library bear- 
ing on happenings in the world today. 

New BuILpinc For NATIONAL LIBRARY 
IN MONTEvVIDEO.—A prize competition 
was concluded in October 1937 by the 
Uruguayan government for the best plan 


for a National Library and Museum build- 
ing. ‘The section devoted to the museum 
will be used only temporarily for that pur- 
pose and later turned over to the library 
when its growth so requires. ‘The library 
now has 150,000 pieces, but plans were to 
be made for 600,000. ‘The library section 
of the building will have in addition to 
stacks and rooms for employees, a bindery, 
several rooms for accessioning and cata- 
loging, a printing press, administrative 
offices, a reading room large enough for 
120 preadersssamchildrencss roompiome 0s 
smaller rooms for using special classes of 
books such as bound periodicals, and a 
large hall for exhibitions and public meet- 
ings. A corner lot about 165 x 200 feet, 
facing the university, has been set aside 
for the building. 

ForEIGN RELATIONS REPORTs.— The Co- 
lombian Ministry of Foreign Relations re- 
port covering the period July 1936 to July 
1937, contains, in addition to routine re- 
ports, material on Colombian commercial 
policy, the war in Spain, and the Peace 
Conference in Buenos Aires, at which the 
then Colombian Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Dr. Jorge Soto del Corral, served as 
delegate. 

The report of the Costa Rican Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations, Justice and 
Worship for the year 1936 and the first 
part of 1937 gives a report of work on the 
Pan American Highway and documentary 
material on the commercial treaty signed 
between Costa Rica and the United States. 
Reports on the federal courts and prisons 
are also included. 

The Mexican report on foreign relations 
for the fiscal year 1936-37 is in two thick 
volumes. In the international relations of 
Mexico during the period covered there 
were many Special 
subjects discussed are the Buenos Aires 
Peace Conference; the Spanish situation; 
the Mexican doctrine of asylum; the cele- 
bration of Pan American Day; the claims 
and boundary commissions between Mexi- 


important events. 


co and the United States; and administra- 
tive functions of the Department. With 
the creation of the federal Bureau of 
Publicity and Propaganda, the Publicity 
Bureau of the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions ceased to function. The Division of 
Coordination, Library, and Archives, new- 
ly formed by the Ministry, took over part 
of the former work of the Publicity Bureau. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES.—During 
the past month the Library has received 
material concerning three Pan American 
and two South American congresses and 
one Central American congress. The 
complete report of the Seventh Pan 
American Child Congress held in Mexico 
City in 1935 was received. The Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History (Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
grafia e Historia) has issued as its serial 
publication number 22 the report of the 
Second Assembly of the Institute, which 
met in Washington in 1935. The inter- 
national office of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain (consisting of all the 
Pan American Republics, Canada, and 
Spain) had already sent to the Library 
copies of the documents in Spanish (see 
these Notes, June 1937) signed at its 
Fourth Congress, held in Panama in 1936. 
Recently the United States Post Office 
Department has distributed a _ booklet 
containing the Spanish text and English 
translation of the documents. 

The South American Union of Engineer- 
ing Societies (Unién Sudamericana de 
Asociaciones de Ingenieros) held its second 
convention in Rio de Janeiro in July 1937 
and has sent the Library the proceedings 
of the five sessions held. Of the Third 
South American Chemistry Congress, held 


-in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo in July 
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1937, the Library has some of the Brazilian 
contributions—11 papers published by the 
Institute of Technological Research of . 
Sao Paulo. 

The First Pharmaceutical Congress of 
Central America and Panama, which met 


in Guatemala in November 1936, has just 
published its complete report. 

FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS OF ARGENTINE 
works.—The Library has received the 
three concluding volumes of the Semanario 
de Agricultura, Industria y Comercio, a weekly 
originally published in Buenos Aires from 
1802 to 1807, and now republished by the 
Junta de Historia y Numismatica Amer- 
icana of Argentina. It has also received 
the second volume of the first Argentine 
review, a weekly published from 1821 to 
1825, entitled El Argos de Buenos Aires. 

In 1903 the Junta began the publication 
of facsimile editions of important period- 
icals famous in early Argentine history and 
life. In 1914 and 1915 a reprint of the 
Telégrafo Mercantil was made. This was 
the first periodical edited in Buenos Aires, 
in the years 1801 and 1802. After a period 
of 13 years the first two volumes of another 
periodical, the Semanario, were published. 
In 1931 the first volume of the Argos came 
out, and in 1937 the four above-mentioned 
volumes appeared. It is interesting to 
read the contemporaneous accounts of 
events which have since become history, to 
scan the advertisements, and to look at the 
pictures. 

BRAZILIAN TOURING EXPEDITION.—The 
three Brazilians who spent nine years 
traveling in two automobiles from Rio de 
Janeiro, arrived in Washington in October 
1937, having traversed 15 countries (see 
BuLLETIN, December 1937). They have 
deposited in the Library the complete 
manuscript report of their journey, with 
photographs and a collection of 32 maps 
showing the route followed. The trip was 
undertaken unofficially to investigate the 
most acceptable route for the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. ‘The report was made by 
the leader, Leonidas Borges de Oliveira, 
as a geographical and historical reconnais- 
sance of the territory they covered. 

CoLomBIAN Book Fair.—During the 
week of October 23 to October 28, 1937, 
the Second Book Fair, organized by the 
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municipal government, was held in Bogota. 
Attended by many notables, the opening 
of the fair was reported as very successful. 
More than one hundred bookshops and 
publishing houses of Colombia were 
represented. During the exhibit a num- 
ber of addresses were made by well-known 
intellectuals. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARGENTINA.— [he mag- 
azine Atlantida of Buenos Aires has recently 
published an excellently illustrated special 
number (October 1937) devoted to a 
description of Argentina. (A _ previous 
extraordinary number of this magazine, 
an issue in which the quatercentenary of 
Buenos Aires was commemorated, was 
mentioned in these Notes of March 1937.) 
Twenty-six authors, members of literary 
societies, historians and public men, each 
contributed an article on a particular 
province or territory. One hundred and 
eight illustrations and small portraits of 
the writers, with brief biographies, com- 
plete the magazine. 

New Urucuayan Macazine.—The Re- 
vista Nacional, a publication to contain 
literary, artistic and scientific articles and 
to be paid for by public funds, was created 
by a decree of the Uruguayan Ministry of 
Public Instruction and Social Welfare of 
September 24, 1937. This magazine is 
planned for publication in the near future, 
to appear monthly, under the direction of 
Senor Ratl Montero Bustamante, who 
will submit the plan of organization to the 
Ministry for approval. 

Accessions.—In the list below will be 
found titles of some interesting accessions: 

El Argos de Buenos Aires, 1827 [-1822] Reim- 
presién facsimile dirigida por los sefiores Antonio 
Dellepiane, Mariano de Vedia y Mitre y Romulo 
Zabala, y prologada por el sefior Arturo Cap- 
devila. Buenos Aires, Atelier de artes graficas 
‘“Hutura?, 1931-37. 2) v. illus. 33 em: (Halj- 
litle: Biblioteca de la Junta de historia y numis- 
matica americana. Tomol|s] x, xiv) 

Semanario de agricultura, industria y comercio. 
Reimpresién facsimile publicada por la Junta 


de historia y numismAtica americana. Tomo[s] 
IIlI-V: 1804-1805-1806; 1807. Buenos Aires, 


Gmo. Kraft Itda., 1937. 3 v. (Half- 
fitle: Biblioteca de la Junta de historia y numis- 


2014 cm. 


matica americana. Tomol[s] xi—xiii) 

Acta de la segunda convencién [de] ‘‘USAT’, 
Unidén sudamericana de asociaciones de ingenieros, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, 26 al 30 de julio de 1937. 
Buenos Aires [CESA] 1937. 40 p. 17% cm. 

Historia de la gobernacién e intendencia de Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra (capitulos sueltos relacionados con 
la cuestié6n del Chaco Boreal) [por] Placido Mo- 
lina M. Sucre, Imprenta y litografia “‘Urania’’, 
1936. 235, ii p. 21%cm. [Enrique de Gandia 
wrote a history of this section of Bolivia and 
Placido Molina made a critical study of his work 
(see BULLETIN Notes of January 1936 and Jan- 
uary 1937). Senior Molina gives in his book the 
history of this section from the earliest times 
through the colonial era. He describes the 
Chiriguano and Chiquito Indian inhabitants of 
the region, and the Spanish colonization, and 
quotes from early writers whose travels extended 
to Santa Cruz. | 

Contribuicgdes ao Terceiro congreso sulamericano de 
chimica [do] Instituto de pesquisas technologicas 
de Sao Paulo. Sado Paulo [Edanee] 1937. 
178 p. plates, tables, diagrs. 26 cm. (ts Bole- 
tim No. 17) 

O problema social e economico das obras contra as 
sécas; relatorio apresentado, em julho de 1933, ao 
Snr. Ministro da viagado e obras publicas, Dr. 
José Americo de Almeida, pelo engenheiro 
agronomo Evaristo Leitaéo. [Rio de Janeiro, 
Inspectoria federal de obras contra as seccas, 
Officinas graphicas] 1937. 2 p. 1., [3]-155 p., 
2 1. plates, tables (1 fold.), map, diagrs. (1 
fold.) 26 cm. Contents.—I. A localizagao dos 
flagelados em 1932.—II. O grande plano de 
irrigagado, fator primordial.—III. O clima e a 
producgéo agropecuaria do Norte.—IV. Projeto 
de colonizagdo 4 base cooperativa. [Senhor 
Leitao’s report of his inspection trip to the north- 
ern states of Brazil to study irrigation and colon- 
ization projects in that section gives a description 
of the country and points out methods for im- 
proving conditions. His actual report is sup- 
plemented by numerous tables of an economic 
nature, and diagrams illustrating his projects. ] 

El Brasil a través de las tres Américas. Paginas 
para la historia de la gran carretera panameri- 
cana. (Escrito por Leonidas Borges de Oliveira, 
comandante de la Expedicién brasilefia.) Tra- 
bajo de la Expedicién brasilefia. [N. p.] 1928-37. 
2 p.1., 2-423 numb. 1. illus., ports., maps, diagrs. 
284% cm. 

Historia de la literatura americana (desde los origenes 
hasta 1936) [por] Luis Alberto Sanchez. Santiago 
de Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1937. 681 p. 17cm. 
(Ediciones Ercilla. Coleccié6n contemporanea.) 
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[Sefior Sanchez has been professor of literature 
in various Latin American universities. Among 
his nine published works are four others on literary 
history. The Historia de la literatura americana 
was originally planned to cover all the American 
countries, but as published is limited to Spanish 
America. Future editions will broaden its scope 
to embrace all the continent. In arranging the 
work the author has presented his material ac- 
cording to chronological periods fixed by the 
definite tendencies predominating in each one. 
In covering four hundred years of literary history 
he has, of course, been able to write only of 
leading names and events. A six-page bibliog- 
raphy and a complete index of authors are added. | 

Memoria del Munistro de relaciones exteriores al 
Congreso de 1937 [de la] Repdblica de Colombia. 
Bogota, Imprenta Nacional [1937] xxiii, 359 p. 
24 cm. 

La organizacién de la paz (ocho conferencias 
sobre capitulos escogidos de las ciencias politicas 
internacionales, dictadas en el Mélinisterio de 
relaciones exteriores de Colombia en los meses 
de abril y mayo de 1937). Por Hermann Meyer- 
Lindenberg. Con una introduccién del 
doctor Alfredo Michelsen. [Bogota] Im- 
prenta nacional, 1937. 195, [1] p., 21. 24 cm. 
[In lectures given in the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations in Bogota, Dr. Meyer-Lindenberg dis- 
cussed several questions of international law, 
giving the history of peace movements through 
international organizations and treaties of friendly 
relations and ending with the Peace Conference 
held in Buenos Aires in 1936.] 

Geografia de la intendencia nacional del Meta, por 


Peregrino Ossa V. Suplemento a la revista 
Agricultura. [Bogoté, Imprenta nacional] 
1937. 127, [1] p. dllus:, port., fold=)anap: 


facsim., tables (1 fold.) 20 cm. (Publicaciones 
del Ministerio de Agricultura y Comercio.) 
[This section of Colombia is known for its beauty, 
but Dr. Ossa writes also of the history, geography, 
climate, flora and fauna, communication by 
railroads, roads, and rivers, education and public 
administration, agriculture, minerals, commerce 
and banking, and chief towns, with a group of 
statistical tables. | 

La convencién de Rionegro; paginas historicas de 
Colombia, por Ramén Correa. . . . Bogota, 
Imprenta nacional, 1937. 365 p. 24% cm. 
[The period of the reorganization of Colombia as 
“the United States of Colombia” in 1863 is the 
historical and political background of this book, 
the last work of Dr. Correa, which was published 
posthumously. A large part of the volume 
consists of documents. | 

Guia del profesional colombiano, dirigida y anotada 
por Luis Eduardo Méndez Q. . . . 1. ed... . 


Bogota [Imp. nacional] 1937. 344 p. 2444 cm. 
[Contents.—Leyes, decretos, resoluciones y regla- 
mento sobre ejercicio de la abogacia, la ingenieria, 
la medicina, la optometria, la farmacia y la 
veterinaria.—TIratados putblicos internacionales 
sobre intercambio de titulos académicos con paises 
extranjeros.—Noémina de los profesionales cuyos 
titulos han sido reconocidos oficialmente por el 
Ministerio de Educacién Nacional.] 

Codificacién de las leyes y disposiciones ejecutivas sobre 
extranjeros, por José Birchenall. . . . 2. ed. 
Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 1937. 145 p. 24% 
cm. [Senor Birchenall is chief of the section for 
foreigners of the Colombian National Police, 
the office that published this compilation. The 
earliest law is that of April 1, 1871, and the latest 
that of September 4, 1937. In all, 42 regulations 
for foreigners, including pertinent articles of the 
Federal Constitution, are presented in the 
collection. | 

Memoria de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Gracia, Justicia, y Culto, presentada al Congreso 
constitucional por el Licenciado Don Manuel F. 
Jiménez. . Afio 1936. San José, Costa Rica, 
Imprenta nacional, 1937. xxxviii, 307 p. 25 cm. 

Memoria del Primer Congreso 
Centro América y Panama, celebrado en la ciudad 
de Guatemala del 10 al 15 de noviembre de 1936. 
Guatemala [Tipografia nacional] 1937. 487 p. 
incl. illus., plates (part col., incl. ports.) 26 cm. 

Almanaque literario centroamericano, 1937 [editado 
por] Arturo Guevara Paniagua. Dibujos de Carlos 
Guevara P. Guatemala [Imprenta Minerva, 
1937] illus. (incl. ports.) 20% cm. [This is the 
first issue of a publication planned to introduce 
new works of Central American literature to the 
general public. In it are 23 articles and four 
poems, all written especially for the almanac. 
These are chiefly reviews of literary works or 
surveys of cultural activities during 1936. An in- 
teresting table shows the replies received by the 
editor to a questionnaire sent to 12 Guatemalan 
booksellers asking which books sold most readily 
and which type of literature the general public 
preferred. | 

Convocatoria y reglamento interior [de la] III Con- 
ferencia Interamericana de Educacién, 22 a 29 
de agosto de 1937. México [Talleres graficos de 
la Naci6n, 1937] 18p. 194cm. (Boletin No. 1.) 

Rules and Regulations [of the] Third Inter- 
American Conference on Education, August 22 
to 29, 1937. México. [Talleres graficos de la 
Nacién, 1937] 18p. 1914 cm. (Bulletin No. 1.) 

Segunda asamblea, verificada en WaAshington en 
octubre de 1935 [del] Instituto Panamericano de 
Geografia e Historia. ... México, Impresos 
Gala, 1937. 211 p.,11. 22% cm. (Publicacién 
No. 22). 


Farmacéutico de 
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Memoria del VII Congreso Panamericano del 
Nino, reunido en la Ciudad de México del 12 al 
19 de octubre ae 1935... . 
graficos de la Nacién, 1937. 
diagrs. 24 cm. 

Memoria de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, de 
septiembre de 1936 a agosto de 1937, presentada 
al H. Congreso de la Unién por el General 
Eduardo Hay, Secretario delramo. . 
ID), ity IPs 1h 19S, BMH 
diagrs. (part fold.) 23 cm. 

Convention and agreement relative to parcel post [of 
the] Fourth Congress of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, Panama, December 22, 
1936. . . . Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1937. iv, 58 p. 


México, Talleres 


2 v. illus., tables, 


México, 
tables (part fold.), 


Booxs In EncutsH.—The list below con- 
tains titles of books in English recently 
received: 


Report on the possibilities of Fewish settlement in 
Ecuador, by Alec Golodetz [and] Cyril 
Q. Henriques London [B. Weinberg, 
Itd.] 1936. 116 p. 4 fold. maps, diagrs. 24 cm. 
[After a 10-week stay in Ecuador in 1936, the 
authors wrote of their findings there, and the 
possibilities of establishing farm settlements, or 
carrying on small trades or crafts. Alec Golodetz 
is an economist and Cyril Henriques an irrigation 
engineer, and therefore were well fitted to make 
it. Over one-half of the volume is given to 26 
appendices containing detailed statistics, cost of 
living tables, descriptions of different areas of the 
country, and other data of interest to the 
immigrant. | 

The house in Antigua; a restoration, by Louis 
Adamic New York and London, Harper 
and brothers, publishers, 1937. x, 300 p. 32 
plates on 16 1. 2214 cm. [A house such as this 
one in Old Guatemala City is bound to have an 
interesting story. Mr. Adamic tells of the first 
century and a half of the house and its several 
owners; of its destruction in 1773 by earthquake, 
following which the city was abandoned; and of 
the work jof Wilson and Dorothy Popenoe in re- 
storing it, after their purchase of the ruins in 1930. 
At present the “Casa Popenoe”’ is known every- 
where for its beauty.] 

Notes on a drum; travel sketches in Guatemala, 
by Joseph Henry Jackson. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1937. x p., 1 1. 276 p. 
64 plates on 32 1., maps. 21cm. [Joseph Henry 
Jackson and Louis Adamic were in Guatemala 
last winter at the same time. Previously Jackson 
had travelled over the Pan American Highway in 
Mexico and described those experiences, in his 
‘“Mexican interlude”. His latest book gives the 


reader a complete trip through Guatemala with 
an interesting and interested traveller. | 

Our little Guatemalan cousin, by Melicent Huma- 
Illustrated by Leslie W. Lee. 
L. C. Page and company, publishers 
SON7 (Obs Ll IES MGA joe “Tiworaltig, WN, Taare ol, 
(Half-title: The little cousin series) [Here is 
another fine children’s book by Mrs. Lee. In it 
she describes the life of Guatemalan children in 
story form. | 

Coclé; an archaeological study of Central 
Panama by Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, 
in collaboration with H. B. Roberts, M. Hutchin- 
son, F. Johnson, W. C. Root, R. J. Gettens, and 
V. G. Mooradian Cambridge, Pub- 
lished by the Museum, 1937. Part I: xvii, 327 
p. col. front., illus., plates (1 col.), maps, tables, 
diagrs. (2 fold.) 35 cm. (Memoirs of the Pea- 
body museum of archaeology and ethnology, 
Harvard university. vol. VII) Contents: His- 
torical background.—Excavations at the Sitio 
Conte.—Artifacts and ornaments. [This authori- 
tative work is ‘‘a record of archaeological inves- 
tigations in the province of Coclé, Panama, based 
on excavations carried out during the years 1930, 
1931, and 1933 and on subsequent research’’. 
The second volume concerning the archaeological 
finds will describe the ceramic collection from 
the Sitio Conte and accounts of other localities. | 

Circling the Caribbean, by Tom Marvel. Decora- 
tions by Herbert Greenleaf Lewis. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and company [c. 1937] 4 p.1., 
302 p. illus. 21 cm. (In a period of two and a 
half months the author completely circled the 
Caribbean, beginning and ending in Cuba, and 
using all means of travel from muleback to clipper 
plane. Mr. Lewis’s small sketches add to the story. ] 

West Indian odyssey; the complete guide to the 
islands of the Caribbean by Charles B. Parmer 
: New York, Dodge publishing company 
[c. 1937] xvii, 285 p. front., 14 plates on 7 1., 
maps. 19 cm. [Mr. Parmer places at the head 
of the respective chapters on the different islands a 
historical sketch of each and an account of its 


Boston, 


[e. 1937] 
1914 cm. 


son Lee. 


towns, industries, and communications, and then 
adds the narrative of his own travels. | 

Battles with monsters of the sea, by F. A. Mitchell- 
Hedges, New York, London, D. Appleton-Century 
company, incorporated, 1937. x p., 1 1., 349 p. 
front., 23 plates, 3 maps. 23cm. [In the tropical 
waters off Central America the author spent a 
vacation catching fish, some of which weighed 
30 pounds, others more than two tons. He tells 
of the thrills of deep-sea fishing and of other 
adventures incidental to the fishing cruise. ] 

America South, by Carleton Beals. Philadelphia 
and New York, J. B. Lippincott company, 1937. 
559 p. 22 cm. [This newest book of Carleton 
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Beals, called by the publishers ‘“‘a contemporary 
chronicle”’, discusses history, economics, social 
conditions, political life, archaeology, natural 
resources and natural beauties. | 

The United States and the disruption of the Spanish 
Empire, 1810-22; a study of the relations of the 
United States with Spain and with the rebel 
Spanish colonies, by Charles Carroll Griffin. .. . 
New York, Columbia University press; London, 
P. S. King and son, lItd., 1937. 3 p. 1., 5-315 p. 
23 cm. (Half-title: Studies in history, economics 
and public law, edited by the Faculty of political 
science of Columbia university. Number 429.) 
Contents: Chapter I. Republic and empire, to 
1815.—Chapter II. The United States and the 
revolution in Spanish America, to 1815.—Chap- 
ter III. Negotiations, the United States and Spain, 
to May, 1818.—Chapter IV. The neutrality 
question.—Chapter V. The United States and the 
rebels, 1815-1818.—Chapter VI. The Florida 
crisis and the Adams-Onis treaty, 1818—-1819.— 
Chapter VII. Spain withholds ratification.— 
Chapter VIII. Ratification of the Adams-Onis 
treaty.—Chapter IX. Recognition of Spanish 
American independence.—Chapter X. Looking 
backward.—Bibliography. [Dr. Griffin makes a 
thorough study of the relations of the United 
States with Spain and the Spanish colonies, based 
on source material from Europe, Spanish America, 
and the United States. His chapter on neutrality 
and those on the signing and ratification of the 
Adams-Onis treaty, as well as the discussion of the 
early foreign policy of the United States, are of 
special interest. | 

Handbook of Latin American studies; a guide to the 
material published in 1936 on anthropology, art, 
economics, education, folklore, geography, gov- 
ernment, history, international relations, law, 
language, and literature, by a number of scholars, 
edited by Lewis Hanke. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1937. xvp.,11.,515p., 
11. 23cm. [In this second volume of the ‘““Hand- 
book”? the number of topics included has been in- 
creased in order that the publications in various 
humanistic fields might be included. Many of the 
sections are preceded by a brief general statement 
by the individual editor. The book forms a 
comprehensive bibliography of works published 
on Latin America in 1936 and available in the 
United States. | 


New magazines and those received for 
the first time are listed below: 


Informaciones estadisticas agropecuarias. Buenos . 
Aires, 1937. Ano 1, Ne 1, agosto 1937. 10 p. 
15x 22% cm. Monthly. Address: Direccién de 
Economia Rural y Estadistica, Paseo Colén 974, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Revista mensual B. A. P. Agricultura, ganaderia, 
comercio, industrias. Buenos Aires, 1937. Ano 
20, Ne 237, agosto 1937. 96 p. 20 x 2844 
cm. Monthly. Address: Ferrocarril de Buenos 
Aires al Pacifico, Florida 783, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Revista informag6es; technologia; 
acondicionamento. Rio de Janeiro, 1937. Anno 
1 Ne) 45 fagesto) 1937, (28) ps 22) x 30) em: 
Monthly. Director: Jayme Sta. Rosa. Address: 
Rua dos Ourives 67—3°, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista da sociedade brasileira de agronomia. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1937. Vol. 1, N° 1,setembro 1937. 88 p. 
illus. 16x23cm. Monthly. Address: Praga 15de 
Novembro 38-A—4? andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
la biblioteca del Atlantico. 
Barranquilla, 1937. 18 Epoca, Ne 7-13, marzo- 
septiembre 1937. 40 p. 17 x 24 cm. Monthly. 
Director: Julio Hoenigsberg. Address: Barran- 
quilla, Colombia. 

P A N; organo oficial del Partido agrario na- 
cional. Havana, 1937. Ano 1, N° 2, junio 1937. 
24 p. 22 x 29 cm. Monthly. Director: Gre- 
gorio Garcia. Address: San Lazaro 171 (altos), 
Havana, Cuba. 

Revista Gamboa; 6rgano de la Escuela Francisco 
A. Gamboa. San Salvador, 1937. Anfio 1, N° 7, 
noviembre-—diciembre 1937. 16 p. 24 x 33 cm. 
Bi-monthly. Director: Alberto Martinez Juarez. 
Address: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Revista Tropico. Guatemala, 1937. Afio 2, 
INCI Sesepiiembre 1935 (28) Mp seo xe Olle crs 


illus. 


alimentar ; 


Boletin mensual de 


Monthly. Directora y gerente: Soledad Romero 
V. Address: Av. San José 45, 
Guatemala. 


Guatemala, 


Divisa; revista mensual ilustrada. Guadalajara, 
LOSE ATion eNO a noviemlbrem lem L9S/huato mp: 
illus. 23x 34cm. Monthly. Directora: Beatris 
Ofelia de Thiers. Address: Pedro Moreno 109, 
Guadalajara, Jal., México. 


El Movimiento histérico en México. México, 
1D); 18, I9S7 IN© i, movignlors 1997, IG ws 
20% x 3034 cm. Monthly. Director: Lic. 


Pablo Herrera Carrillo. Address: Apartado postal 
10739, México, D. F., México. 

Revista de hacienda. México, 
Vol. 1, N° 1, septiembre 1937. 104 p. 23x 3044 
cm. Monthly. Address: Departamento Auté- 
nomo de Prensa y Publicidad, México, D. F., 
México. 


ID, IP, OB, 


Revista del trabajo. México, D. F., 1937. ‘Tomo 
1, Ne 2, septiembre 1937. 138 p. 1614 x 23 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Departamento Auténomo de 
Prensa y Publicidad, México, D. F., México. 

New Mexico Anthropologist. Albuquerque, 1937. 
Vol. 2, Ne 1, September-October 1937. 32 p. 
15% x 23 cm. Bi-monthly. Editor-in-Chief: 
Donald D. Brand. Address: University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Maracapana; {publicacién de la] Asociacién de 
escritores venezolanos. Caracas, 1937. Noe 1, 
septiembre 1937. 16 p. 24x 3244cm. Month- 
ly. Address: Apartado de Correos 329, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


NECROLOGY 


NicoLAs BAEZ ALLENDE.—Nicolas Baez 
Allende of Paraguay died in Asuncion on 
October 12, 1937. He served abroad as 
publicity agent of his country in London 
in 1906; attended the Second International 
Congress of Jurists held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1912; and was civil attaché of the 
Paraguayan Legation in London in 
1919-20. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in business in Asuncion. 

ANTONIO PARREIRAS.—Brazil lost its 
‘‘most Brazilian painter’ in the death of 
Antonio Parreiras on October 17,1937. In 
his works, all of them land or seascapes, he al- 
ways depicted scenes of his native country. 

Ramon Parpacen.—While still active as 
president of the Supreme Court of Vene- 
zuela, Dr. Ramon Parpacén died in 
Caracas on October 14, 1937. His career 
began in 1898, when at the age of 24 he 
became doctor of political and social 
science. From 1902 to 1904 he was judge 
of the primary court of claims of the 
capital. In 1935 he was elected senator 
from the State of Guarico. As president 
of the National Congress in 1936, he ad- 
ministered the oath of office to President 
Lépez Contreras. Dr. Parpacén has left 
valuable studies on Venezuelan law, as 
well as printed briefs for important cases 
entrusted to him. 

FERNANDO Prestes.—After a long life of 
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public service, Colonel Fernando Prestes 
died on October 25, 1937, in Sao Paulo. 
Colonel Prestes was elected a representative 
to the legislature of the State of Sao Paulo 
in 1892, becoming vice-president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. After completing 
Campos Salles’ unexpired term as vice- 
president of the State, he entered the Sado 
Paulo Senate, where he became one of its 
most influential figures. Later he was 
again elected vice-president of the State. 
In recognition of his services, the govern- 
ment of the State of Sado Paulo decreed 
eight days of mourning. 

MavrirTi SANTOs.—One of Brazil’s most 
eminent surgeons, Dr. Mauriti Santos, 
died on October 6, 1937, at the age of 48. 
Dr. Santos was born in 1889, and gradu- 
ated from the Medical School in 1910. 
On his return from medical studies in 
Paris, he opened a surgical and gyneco- 
logical clinic in Rio and founded the Casa 
de Satide S. Geraldo. He also taught in 
the Medical School and in the University 
of Brazil. He was in charge of the Insti- 
tuto Moncorvo Filho and was the founder 
of the School of Surgery of Gamboéa, an 
institution of importance to the whole 
country because of the able medical au- 
thorities it has produced. By the death of 
Dr. Santos Brazil loses one of its greatest 
medical leaders. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed April 14 of that 
year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 
ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridica] matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries, 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLtetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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A MAYA DOORWAY, MEXICO 


Stately corbelled vaulting such as this served the Mayas instead of true arches with keystones. This 
example is in the Palace of the Governors, Uxmal 
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Pan American Day—April 14. 


Foreword 
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Director General, Pan American Union 


Pan AMERICAN Day, to which this num- 
ber of the BULLETIN is dedicated, possesses 
this year a special significance. At a time 
when uncertainty, instability and even 
conflict are raging in other sections of the 
world, the American Republics are giving 
an example of continental solidarity of 
which every inhabitant of the Western 
World may well be proud. The main- 
tenance of the peace of the Americas has 
become a matter of continental concern, 
and the “will to peace”? is demonstrated 
by the fact that every difference that has 
arisen in recent times has been quickly 
placed on the way to settlement through 
the orderly processes of mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration. It has also been 
a source of satisfaction to every one inter- 
ested in the Pan American movement to 


witness the strengthening of cultural ties 
binding the nations of America to one 
another. In this great work the Pan 
American Union has had the privilege of 
playing an important part. In fact, the 
celebration of Pan American Day has be- 
come the occasion for a demonstration of 
the far reaching influence of cultural ties 
in fostering the development of American 
unity. 

The Pan American Union is deeply 
grateful to the public officials, educators 
and other leaders of thought and action 
through whose enthusiastic cooperation the 
significance of Pan American Day has 
been impressed upon the younger genera- 
tion, and rejoices at the significant cele- 
bration of the Day in every section of the 
continent. 
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INCAIC REMAINS IN PERU 


Austerity, massiveness, and a lavish use of stairways characterize Incaic architecture as, for example, in 
this view of Machu Picchu 


Archaeology as a Reason 


for ‘“‘Visiting the Americas” 


PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS, A. B., A. M. 
Officer of the Order of the Sun of Peru 


ARCHAEOLOGY, which may be properly 
regarded as the elder sister of History in 
that Archaeology provides us with infor- 
mation concerning the period prior to the 
commencement of definite records, fur- 
nishes the modern world with some of the 
strongest reasons for enlightened travel. 
This is particularly true for our Western 
World, these great and splendid Americas 
of ours. For one thing, American Archae- 
ology, in the broadest meaning of that 
term, makes it clear to every thoughtful 
person that our Western Continent is no 
mere upstart among the regions of the 
earth, and that it has a great plenty of 
that worth and of that majesty which come 
down from former ages to our own. 

We Americans—again in the broadest 
sense, meaning all the peoples of the 
Americas—should travel. We should, more 
especially, visit one another, back and forth 
in reciprocal fraternity of interest and of 
sympathy. We should do this ourselves, not 
merely delegate the visiting to our Presi- 
dents and to other high officials. Only 
thus can large and influential proportions 
of the several national populations come to 
know and to understand one another and 
so build up a hemispherical solidarity 
founded firmly on the goodwill of the 
divers peoples of the continent. 

Cynical or superficial persons who have 
no wish to see a profound and lasting 
improvement in the sentimental, intel- 
lectual and political relations between the 
American republics will object: But what 
of the language-barrier? What of the 


psychological barrier? My reply to these 
questions is: ‘here are, or there need be, 
no such barriers. To-day, in Spanish 
America and in Portuguese-speaking Bra- 
zil, a steadily increasing number of people 
is learning English; and, conversely, in 
the United States an already large num- 
ber of students of Spanish and of Portu- 
guese is increasing rapidly. In any case, 
most educated people in all parts of 
America know enough French, German or 
Italian ‘“‘to get along” fairly well in cases 
where neither side knows the other’s 
tongue. As for the alleged “psychological 
barrier’—that vanishes instantly in the 
presence of friendly intention, generous 
sympathy, and authentic goodwill on all 
sides. 

One of the surest means of causing these 
bogie-man barriers to disappear is to 
spread everywhere a knowledge of and an 
enthusiasm for the Archaeology and His- 
tory of America as a whole on the part of 
all enlightened Americans. Each and 
every one of our 21 countries has much 
that is profoundly appealing to offer in 
the way of archaeological and historical 
interest. 

Naturally, this does not mean that all 
parts of our continent were anciently the 
seats of spectacular and highly developed 
civilizations productive of splendid and 
imposing arts. Such was not the case. 
For environmental reasons large portions 
of America never gave rise to any such 
super-fine blossoming of human genius; 
for similar reasons other regions, notably 
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MACHU PICCHU 


Few human settlements have a setting even remotely approaching in natura] grandeur that of Machu 

Picchu, the celebrated frontier citadel begun by the great Inca Pachacutec, who ruled in the first half of 

the fifteenth century. This unique and beautiful place, on a peak rising almost sheer 2,000 feet above 
the Urubamba River, is now easily visited from Cuzco, the former capital of the Incas 


Mexico and Yucatan, Central America, 
and the Andean area of South America did 
succeed in becoming the seats of civiliza- 
tions worthy to be compared with the best 
of the Old World. 

A point rather important for us is this: 
Even the apparently humble and the 
modestly advanced native cultures of 
America are worthy of careful study. 
This is true of those of most of North 
America, of those in the outlying areas of 
Mexico and Central America, of much of 
Brazil and of the southeastern and southern 
regions of South America. 

Let me cite some concrete examples of 
what I mean. Take, for an example, the 
birch-bark canoe used by many of the 
tribes in the eastern parts of the United 
States and Canada. At first it seems to be 


a crude sort of craft. Bubwihenmone 
examines it in reflective mood, it appears 
in its true character, a frail and delicately 
wrought, but nevertheless a subtle and 
durable little boat which, under skilful 
guidance, can perform veritable feats of 
heroism in amazingly perilous waters. 
It is because of this intrinsic excellence 
that the Indian canoe has become an 
integral part not only of modern North 
American culture, but also of European. 
(One sees canoes, or craft derived from 
them, on many a French or German lake 
and river, as well as in other parts of 
Europe.) 

Again, take the basket-work fish-traps 
and many another articles wrought from 
reeds and canes which for untold genera- 
tions have been used by the forest folk of 
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Brazil, of Paraguay, and of easternmost 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. What mar- 
vels of intricate and delicate craftsman- 
ship they are! How admirably they 
served—and still serve—their designers! 
The same thing may be said of the feather- 
work, of the woodwork, and of many other 
products of the manual skill of the dwellers 
in those so-called backward regions. 
Turning now to those early American 
cultures which anthropologists are wont 
to designate as “‘intermediate’’, that is, as 
existing on a plane between the primitive 
or humble cultures on the one hand and 
the great native civilizations on the other, 
what do we find? In the first place they 
are very widespread in our continent. 
Moreover they are all based upon agricul- 
ture, more or less developed, as an aid to 
the hunting-and-fishing basis of the primi- 
tive cultures. Also, they contain the 
germs, and sometimes the more or less ad- 
vanced first growths, of pottery-making, of 
weaving, of permanent architecture, and 
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of various arts and handicrafts. Thus, 
whether it be in the Mound-Builder area of 
the mid-west and south-east of the United 
States, or in the northerly sections of 
Mexico, or in large areas of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Chile, these 
intermediate cultures—some very ancient, 
some more recent, and some now exist- 
ing—definitely merit careful and analytical 
examination. It will be found true of all 
that they reflect with amazing accuracy 
the influence upon man of their several 
environments. 

Finally, we come to what may be fairly 
termed the native American civilizations. 
Some, of course, are less advanced and so 
less impressive than others; but all have in 
common one quality, namely, conspicuous 
artistic ability. To begin with the most 
modest of them, the civilization of the 
south-west of the United States, it may be 
said that, in basketry and pottery-making, 
these people of old have produced objects 
which command the respectful admiration 





A TEXTILE FROM PARACAS 


In weaving and design some of the Peruvian textiles made more than a thousand years ago have never 
been surpassed 
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Courtesy of National Museum of Mexico 


CARVED JAGUAR BONE 


Having no ivory, the ancient Mexicans carved 

jaguar bone with an intricacy and a delicacy of 

design perhaps superior to all but the very finest 

of ivory carvings, as shown by this specimen from 
Monte Alban 





of even the most blasé modern folk. The 
same is true of their textiles. Moreover, 
their vast communal dwellings, or pueblos, 
with scores of rooms piled in tiers and 
grouped around a courtyard, the whole 
great structure being solidly made of well 
wrought adobe, have had more than a 
little direct influence upon the planning 
of some of our most modern housing lay- 
outs. Possibly architects of to-day do not 
know whence their ideas were in truth 
derived; but the fact remains that many 
an up-to-date multiple-family dwelling, 
not only in America but also in Europe, 
can be traced back to the pueblo architec- 
ture of our old South-West. 

Still another very interesting relatively 
modest civilization is that of Colombia. 
In the country around Santa Fé de Bogota, 
in the region of San Agustin further south, 
and along the Pacific coast, there are 
vestiges of peoples who were highly skilled 
in many arts, notably gold-working and 
stone-carving. 

It is in the highlands of Mexico, how- 
ever, and in Yucatan, Central America, 
and the Andean area (Ecuador-Peru- 
Bolivia and the northerly parts of Argen- 
tina and Chile), that native American 
civilization found its finest flowering. 
Here again the environment explains 
nearly everything. A combination of po- 
tential raw materials with human health 
and mental vigor capable of using them 
created the most lofty and varied American 
arts in innumerable kinds of materials. 
The jades and the carven stone monu- 
ments, the stately pyramidal temples, the 
huge and beautiful cities of Mexico and 
Yucatan, of Guatemala and Honduras, are 
a few manifestations of the notable tangible 
achievements of the ancient dwellers in 
those lands. So, in their turn, are the 
exquisite pottery, the unmatched woven 
fabrics, and the astounding work in gold, 
silver, and bronze, not to mention the 
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colossal and austerely grand masonry ar- 
chitecture, to be found throughout the 
Andean area as already defined. 

Such, in very general terms, and with 
uncountable omissions, is the archaeologi- 
cal content of the Americas in all their 
parts. The appeal to travellers made by 
archaeology stands good, with variations 
in quality, for all our 21 republics. 

Nor, in order to get at the archaeological 
interest of the several countries, is it neces- 
sary to put oneself to any great exertion 
and expense. All that is spared us by the 
Museums and the Libraries. 

Museums and Libraries! What an im- 
mense world of interest those words im- 
ply! These nobly educational institutions 
abound everywhere in our continent. 
They are growing in strength and in 
ability to serve the public, as they are also 
increasing in number and in kind. Every 
state of this country has such institutions, 
freely open to all comers. Every one of 
our sister republics has several such estab- 
lishments. In a rather wide experience 
during more than a quarter of a century I 
have never found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere a Museum or a Library whose staff- 
members were not eager to guide their 
visitors, laymen as well as professional 
students, through their treasures. To men- 
tion but one among the innumerable 
repositories of learning in this country, 
there is The John Carter Brown Library, 
of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. ‘That great storehouse of wisdom, 
now nearly a century old, contains books 
(many of them unique in the world), 
maps, and manuscripts relating to innu- 
merable aspects of every region of the 
Western World. Scholars come to it from 
all the American nations and from Europe 
likewise. In its quiet way it is constantly 
and powerfully aiding us all to understand 
our own history and that of our neighbors. 
The same thing may be said of scores and 
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Courtesy of National Museum of Mexico 


GOLD PENDANT FROM MONTE ALBAN 


Ancient gold work of America is often as exquisite 

in workmanship and as rich in symbolism as any 

ever made elsewhere. This pendant from Mexico 

is perhaps the finest gold work ever seen in the 
world 
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Courtesy of the Office of Indian Affairs 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


Although the architects of today may not realize the source of their inspiration, the architecture of man 
modern skyscrapers and smaller buildings is derived from that of the pueblos in the southwestern United 
States 





Courtesy of the Teatro Infantil, Bogota 
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and scores of other Museums and Libraries 
in the United States. Would that space 
permitted me to mention each one by 
name. I cannot, indeed, resist the tempta- 
tion to name a few in which, by chance, 
my own happiest working hours have been 
spent. In New York City, then, there are 
The New York Public Library, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, all of which 
contain priceless specimens of native Amer- 
ican art or of rare books, maps, and 
manuscripts relating to one phase or 
another of American archaeology. In 
Boston and Cambridge there are the 
Museum of Fine Arts and Harvard Uni- 
versity with its superb Widener Library 
and its Peabody Museum of special value 
to American archaeology in many parts of 
the continent as well as an exceptionally 
fine special library, also with the Fogg 
Museum of Art which has often displayed 
the supreme gems of American Indian art. 
In Washington there are, besides the per- 
haps unequalled Library of Congress, the 
great Museums of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. In Philadelphia the University 
Museum and the Pennsylvania Museum 
are rich in treasures for the student of 


ancient American culture. Nor should we 
forget, in Washington, the Pan American 
Union and the National Geographic So- 
ciety, both of which offer a great variety 
of appeal to the archaeologically minded 
traveller from our sister lands. 

Of Museums and Libraries in Latin 
America which our travellers should make 
a point of seeing and studying in there is 
no end. Practically every country to the 
south of us has its National Museum and 
its National Library. Some of them, nota- 
bly those of Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, rank 
among the great Museums and Libraries 
of the world. Their peoples have every 
right to be proud of them, and to be 
proud also of the Universities, learned 
Societies, and private collections which 
are sO numerous and so active. And, if 
we of the North will but go thither in a 
leisurely and studious manner—not merely 
galloping through with unseemly haste, 
snap-shotting as we whiz along—we shall 
come to share that righteous pride. ‘The 
corollary is true, also: We have much to 
show our Latin American friends, and we 
wish that they would come hither oftener— 
in order to know us better. 





Courtesy of Curphey and Jofré, Ltda. 





THE PORT STATION, VALPARAISO 


The new station and almost completed customhouse nearby help care for the business of Chile’s leading 
port, which is equipped with excellent wharves alongside which the largest ships may dock 


Why the United States Business Man 
Should Visit the Other Americas 


JAMES S. CARSON 


Council Member of the Pan American Society; Chairman of the Latin American Advisory Committee 
of the New York World’s Fair 1939 Inc. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN sometimes travel 
for pleasure alone and if that be the impel- 
ling motive then no more fascinating coun- 
tries are to be found than those to the south 
of us. If the urge is a mixture of the eco- 
nomic and wanderlust, the more reason 
there is for going south rather than east or 
west. All the indices point to the fact that 
in today’s changing world the era which is 
now being ushered in with so much pain 
and confusion will in a large measure be 
shaped by the ideals of the peoples of the 
70 


Western Hemisphere. ‘Though it should 
be unnecessary to say so, it 1s proper to 
emphasize that while we North Americans 
constitute an important part, we are by 
no means the dominating entity in the 
lands made known by the faith and cour- 
age of Columbus. It is essential that the 
business men of the United States know 
from intimate contact the other Americas 
and their problems. 

But let us get away from the speculative 
and the philosophical and talk the lan- 
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guage of business. Where will the great 
trading nations of the world find their most 
profitable markets in the decade ahead? 
England holds the view that the great 
future markets of the Western trading 
nations are China and the Far East 
generally. This leaves out of the picture 
the countries constituting Latin America 
and is a particular reason why North 
American business men should focus their 
gaze on those regions and through first- 
hand knowledge intensify their efforts 
in the fields of both buying from and selling 
to our neighbors of the other Americas. 

Recent events in Europe and the Orient 
have stimulated the Pan American move- 
ment and caused material gains in United 
States trade with Latin America. Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan and Italy have been 
our strong competitors in those markets. 
Great Britain’s strength results from long 
association and credits; Germany because 
of her specialties and barter arrangements; 
Japan through low prices; Italy because of 
heavy emigration, particularly in some of 
the large countries of South America. 
All, however, are losing ground to the 
United States when the entire field is 
taken into consideration. 

These are historic days for the peoples of 
the New World, even though they be less 
spectacular and bloody ones than those of 
the older nations. To comprehend com- 
pletely this great underlying economic 
evolution, the business men of the United 
States should visit the southern nations 
and catch the spirit and tempo of the times 
there. The people see clearly that war 
hurts trade and they are veering towards 
long-term commercial relations with the 
United States. Our southern neighbors 
are withdrawing some of their trade eggs 
from warlike European and Asiatic baskets. 

Japan, in particular, will find great 
difficulty in rebuilding her trade in Latin 
America. On a percentage record, Nip- 


pon’s export sales to Latin America look 
spectacular, but measured in volume they 
are really relatively small. She generally 
sells cheap articles to a mass market of 
low per capita purchasing power. Her 
great weakness has been that of one-way 
trade since there was little she could buy 
in quantities from the Southern Continent. 
Just before the outbreak in China she was 
trying to correct this by purchasing cotton 
from Brazil, wool from Argentina, and 
unsmelted ores and nitrates from Chile. 
Our North American visitor will find 
that some countries have been trading with 
Germany on a compensation mark basis 
through fear of loss of sales for such 
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A BUSINESS STREET, HABANA 


The Cuban capital is not only a beautiful city, 
attractive to all tourists, but also a busy commer- 
cial and manufacturing center 
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A CENTRAL AMERICAN VOLCANO 


The mountainous terrain in many of the American republics, which has been an obstacle to railway and 
highway building, is easily surmounted by airplanes, which in increasing number transport both passengers 
and freight 


products as coffee, cotton and nitrates. 
The southern business men are beginning 
to see, however, that the system whereby 
special marks are used to pay him for 
specified products shipped to Germany and 
used only to purchase certain German 
goods constitutes a sort of economic 
straight jacket. If he is to prosper endur- 
ingly he must be paid in funds of interna- 
tional circulation, and buy unfettered by 
artificial economic restrictions. 

But the North American business man’s 
trip to Latin America should not be spoiled 
by too strong a dose of economics and 


trade. For one thing, he will find the 
journey a surprisingly interesting lesson in 
geography. The idea often found in the 
mind of the United States business man 
that Latin America designates a place 
somewhere in the tropics where palm trees 
grow, guitars tinkle, and a general atmos- 
phere of langour and manana prevail, will 
be dissipated quickly. ‘The great cities of 
the East Coast of South America will win 
his admiration. If it’s July, he’ll “button 
up his overcoat” in Buenos Aires and be 
glad the chill stimulates him to maintain 
the pace of the largest of all Latin cities. 
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When it’s all over and he has made the 
grand tour via Cuba, down the East Coast 
of South America and up the West Coast 
to Panama and thence by air, perhaps, to 
the republics of Central America and to 
Mexico, he will be vividly conscious that 
Latin America is not a geographic entity. 
He will realize that the vast area experi- 


Courtesy of Chilean Tourist Bureau 


ences every climate; is fed by rivers more 
mighty than those of our own Middle West; 
has mountains more imposing than our 
Rockies; and is peopled by inhabitants of 
widely varying habits, purchasing power 
and living standards. 

Time is a factor supposedly more pre- 
ciously valued in the United States than in 





A MODERN APARTMENT HOUSE, SANTIAGO 


Many tall buildings in Latin American cities are used for offices or apartments 
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most other parts. I doubt this, but it need 
not deter our visitor from starting his 
southern tour. Means of communication 
have been wonderfully improved. If he 
travels by train and steamer, three months 
will give him the picture. 1f circumstances 
make that prohibitive, the best air travel in 
the world is at his disposal and he can cut his 
time by more than half and yet see every- 
thing necessary for his purpose. Wherever 
he may be he can usually reach for a tele- 
phone and talk to the folks back home. 
In recounting his trip to friends he is apt 
to say proudly he has seen all of Latin 
America, but he hasn’t. Even the South 
Americans know little of their great conti- 
nent. Though settled by Europeans cen- 


turies ago, only the rim has really been 
worked. ‘The great interior and its vast 
resources are a challenge to the future. 
Only in this sense are these countries the 
lands of manana. The tomorrow they 
really signify is one of immense promise 
and tremendous resources. It is an old 
yet a very new world. All of the appeal of 
the great trek which caused our people to 
journey from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific coast lies dormant in the Southern 
Continent. It will be developed by its own 
people, but with the great help of the 
products and the inventions of the North 
American business man. 

Our traveller just returned will recall the 
great number of American automobiles he 


THE BANANA INDUSTRY 


Bananas are largely grown in the tropical lowlands of the Americas 
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saw in Latin America. Almost 22 percent 
of all our exports of motor cars and parts 
go there. He will remember bridges, road 
building machinery, and, yes—even sky- 
scrapers. Latin America takes more than 
55 percent of our exports of steel mill 
products. Cities and towns are brilliantly 
lighted and the living and buying habits 
in many localities have been completely 
changed by electricity. American dollars 
and business genius are largely responsible 
for this, one company alone having in- 
vested more than $500,000,000 in such 
So, too, shipments of cotton 
manufactures account for more than half 
our exports of this class of goods. ‘These 
illustrations could be multiplied many 
times. 

Now for these products of American 
genius and enterprise we receive huge 


enterprises. 


quantities of sugar, coffee, tropical fruits, 
vegetable oils, fertilizers, precious stones, 
hides, skins and innumerable other prod- 
ucts not economically producible in the 
United States. 
the union is perfect; one continent com- 
plements the other. These are some 
of the reasons why the American busi- 
MSSM MATS MOULGEEhavicusaumnl OOkemSces. 
Practically everyone of us is influenced 
directly or indirectly by these inter-Amer- 
ican exchanges. 

Of course there is always danger of 
overpainting South America as a land of 
promise, an El Dorado beckoning both 
hopeful youth and venturesome age, 
though the old French philosopher Vol- 
taire did locate El Dorado somewhere in 
the Amazonian jungles when he wrote 
his immortal classic Candide. Latin Amer- 
ica will always have more use for our 


Economically speaking, 


dollars, our organizing abilities and our 
machinery than our men. They have 
fine men down there, eager, resourceful 
and courageous. ‘The point is they need 
much of what the American business man 
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THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
BUENOS AIRES 


Skyscrapers for government departments are found 
in the capitals of Brazil, Argentina, and Chile 


can give them in the way of machinery, 
inventions and manufactured products 
and they are willing to trade for it things 
we very much need here. Yes, there are 
diamonds and romance and opportunity 
in that part of the world, but that has 
been known to mankind for the past two 
centuries. The real problem is how to 
make these things available for the gen- 
eral welfare of all. The American busi- 
ness man should look the field over and 
contribute his bit towards supplying the 
answer. 

No story of inter-American relations 
would be complete if it omitted the name 
of one statesman who has done much to 
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A PACKING PLANT 


American capital has been invested in the meat-packing industry in several South American countries 


activate them, and our visiting business 
man could not have failed to have heard 
of him in his conversations in practically 
every Latin American country visited. 
At the beginning of the great depression 
some seven years ago, 60 percent of every- 
thing Latin America bought from abroad 
came from the United States. ‘Three 
years later this dropped to 48 percent. 
The Hull reciprocal trade program is an 
effort to recover this lost trade for our 
North American business men and _ to 
remove from them the threat of British, 
German, Japanese and Italian competi- 
tion. The policy of the United States 
contrasts with that of Germany and 
Britain. Both these countries have con- 
cluded preferential or compensation agree- 


ments with different Latin America coun- 
tries. For the long pull, the United States 
policy seems the right one. Ifa reciprocal 
trade treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States is signed, as now seems 
possible, both countries will be aided in 
their trade with Latin America. How- 
ever this may be, the consensus of trade 
opinion is that a Pan American trade and 
dollar bloc is more possible now than 
ever before, and that history will per- 
haps give Secretary Cordell Hull’s efforts 
in Latin America first place in the 
achievements of the present Washing- 
ton Administration. This being so, there 
is every reason why North American 
business men should visit the Southern 
Republics in increasing numbers. 


Pourquol PEtudiant Américain 
Doit Voyager dans les Amériques: 


ANTOINE BERVIN 


Licencié en droit, Sécrétaire Général de la Commission Haitienne de Coopération Intellectuelle 


Nut n’est plus curieux ni plus épris 
d’études objectives que l’étudiant. S’agit- 
il pour lui de partir pour des destinations 
lointaines, a la recherche du nouveau ou 
d’un complement d’information; c’est une 
fugue qui enchante son Ame et satisfait 
tout a la fois son esprit. Et lorsqu’il 
s engage sur l’Océan, il éprouve une joie 
indicible de se trouver en face de |’ Horizon 
infini ot il prend un bain immense qui 
transforme sa personnalité et modifie in- 
sensiblement sa vie et ses conceptions. 

Dépourvus de régles et des prescriptions 
ordinaires qui régissent les maisons d’édu- 
cation, les voyages représentent une grande 
école et constituent une source féconde 
d’émotions. Les observations relevées sur 
le vif étant plus réelles que les notions 
abstraites enseignées entre les quatre murs 
d’un collége deviennent plus convaincantes 
pour le jeune esprit concernant, par 
exemple, tel peuple appartenant a telle 
race, vivant sur tel territoire déterminé et 
evoluant sous tel régime politique et 
social donné. 

En ce qui nous concerne, nous autres fils 
de Amérique, le Nouveau-monde est 
notre continent; il demeure a nos yeux un 
patrimoine collectif conquis par la vail- 
lance de nos ancétres, qui furent tous 
animés d’un méme idéal de_ liberté, 
maintenu et organisé par les efforts et la 
sagesse de ses habitants. 

Il est done d’un intérét capital pour 
nous d’arpenter dans toute son extension 


1 In compliment to the author and to the Haitians who 
receive this edition of the Bulletin this article is printed 
in their language.—EDITOR 


eéographique l’héritage en question afin 
d’en bien connaitre l’étendue, la beauté 
et la richesse. 

Dans un méme laps de temps et dans 
une portion identique du globe, il n’y a 
eu au monde plus d’événements remar- 
quables dignes de mériter d’admiration 
des hommes que ceux revélés par |’ His- 
toire de Amérique. A chaque tournant 
des innombrables carrefours des trois 
Amériques se dresse une figure impression- 
nante de héros digne d’un Panthéon 
ancien ou moderne. 

Les spectacles de la nature, échelonnés 
sur tout le continent, depuis les hauteurs 
du Canada jusqu’aux pampas de l’Argen- 
tine, en passant par ces perles disséminées 
dans la mer des Antilles, sont d’une 
grandeur incomparable. Les beaux pays 
de l’Amérique! Ici, partout, les lacs 
succédent aux lacs, les montagnes s’ajou- 
tent aux montagnes, les fleuves se suivent 
les uns aprés les autres, les foréts innom- 
brables sont trouées, ¢a et la, par de rares 
clairiéres, le tout environné d’un pitto- 
resque grandiose et éblouissant. Dispersés 
dans ces immenses régions, des milliers 
d’oiseaux par leur animation et leurs 
couleurs leur conférent une note esthétique 
et musicale. Aussi, est-ce un enchante- 
ment continu que de parcourir cet Eden. 

Aux richesses considérables départies par 
la nature, au milieu d’une végétation 
exubérante et variée a l’infini, viennent 
encore s’ajouter les trésors des différentes 
civilisations qui se sont succedées sur 
notre hémisphére, des siécles avant la 
découverte de Colomb. 
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More than 20,000 
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Iguasst Falls have a setting 


icas are the mighty volcano of Chimborazo in Ecuador and the 
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Les oeuvres des indiens de Amérique, 
les monuments des Toltéques, les ruines 
de Palenqué au Mexique, les tombeaux 
des Mayas, leur architecture, les palais et 
les temples qu’ils ont édifiés, leur sculpture 
et leur peinture, la civilisation des Incas 
au Pérou et l’oeuvre immense des empires 
indiens de l’Amérique sont également 
valables et tout aussi impressionnants que 
les antiquités égyptiennes, assyriennes, 
grecques Ou romaines. 

Nous pouvons avec autant d’orgueil nous 
incliner devant ces monuments irrécusable 
de la valeur de nos ancétres, tout comme 
les autres continents trouvent un motif 
d’étayer la grandeur de leur civilisation 
sur les oeuvres léguées par les siécles passés. 

Devons-nous dire maintenant un mot 
relatif aux idées et aux progrés de l’époque 
contemporaine? Nulle part ailleurs dans 
le monde, plus que dans les Amériques, les 
idées philosophiques, scientifiques et éco- 
nomiques modernes n’ont eu un terrain 
plus propice a leur expérimentation et dans 
une grande mesure a leur succés. Les 
Etats de PAmérique, nés a l’existence 
politique mondiale au début du x1x® 
siécle, exempte de classes privilégiées, du 
conservatisme bourgeois de l’ Europe ou du 
conformisme de |’Asie, pouvaient aisément 
s adapter aux principes libertaires de la 


Révolution frangaise et tirer les avantages 
qwils comportent, par la transformation 
sociale qu’ils préconisaient, sans souffrir 
les inconvénients inhérents causés par les 
changements de régime. 

Les Etats Américains A ce point de vue 
présentent encore un grand intérét dans 
lexpérimentation de certaines conceptions 
sociales et philosophies. L’esprit novateur 
qui caractérise ces jeunes nations a permis 
au monde d’assister aux réalisations techni- 
ques les plus hardies; et le modernisme 
dans toutes ses applications de s’affirmer 
avec un éclat vraiment extraordinaire. 

C’est de cette poussée triomphante de 
certaines idées sociales, des progrés indus- 
triels, des manifestations scientifiques, des 
associations de l’art et de la technique mo- 
derne, lesquelles provoquent une transfor- 
mation dans l’existence de l’ensemble du 
continent, qu’a pris naissance la concep- 
tion propre de vie connue sous le terme 
génerique de “Civilisation américaine.” 

Par ce bref résumé, on peut se rendre 
compte que P Etudiant peut trouver en 
Amérique un champ d’études et de 
recherches de premier ordre, que ce soit 
dans la Nature, dans les Universités ou les 
Laboratoires, comportant des ressources 
infinies, capables de combler intégrale- 
ment les vides de son coeur et de son esprit. 
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The Ski Fields of Chile 


AGUSTIN R. EDWARDS 
President, Ski Club Chile 


Sxunc has become so popular of late years 
that it scarcely needs introduction. 

There are many types of ski running but 
these can be classified in two main cate- 
gories, cross-country skiing in gently undu- 
lating or hilly country and mountain ski- 
ing, which presupposes long downhill runs. 
The running available in Chile is mostly 
of the second variety, which is infinitely 
more thrilling than the first. 

The length of the season during which 
the sport can be practiced and the altitude 
of the winter snowline vary with the lati- 
tude and, Chile being a long narrow 
country running North and South, these 
variations are substantial. ‘The centers at 
present known to offer good skiing lie 
roughly between Portillo on the Transan- 
dine Railway slightly north of Santiago 
and the Osorno district near Lake Llan- 
quihue about 600 miles farther south. 
Farther north than Portillo the snow in 
winter lies too high to make ski running 
easy or accessible, and south of Osorno 
there are certainly many wonderful dis- 
tricts for ski running, perhaps the best of 
all, but as yet nothing is known about 
them. In the districts around Santiago 
the season is from about mid-June to mid- 
October, and during those months snow 
lies permanently above 6,550 feet. Snow 
falls very much lower than this, but tends 
to disappear rapidly below the level indi- 
cated. Farther south, snow lies in winter 
from about 3,300 feet up. 

Santiago alone among the capitals of the 
world is situated within sight and very 
easy reach of first class ski running in high 
mountains. At least six ski districts lie 


near the capital. Foremost among these 
is Farellones, situated in Las Condes 
Valley on the upper Mapocho River, 
which flows through Santiago. A motor 
drive of only 30 miles through magnificent 
mountain scenery brings one to the pictur- 
esque village of Farellones. Up to the 
winter of 1937 the road ended at a point 
30 minutes’ walk from the village; but as 
this article is being written, work on the 
remaining stretch is being actively pursued, 
so that Farellones should be linked with 
Santiago by motor road before February 
IBS 

Farellones, 7,200 feet high, is the head- 
quarters of the Ski Club Chile, which has 
used its excellent and vast ski fields for the 
last five years. Building at Farellones 
began only two years ago, when the club 
constructed a small stone hut to sleep 
about 30. In 1936 the club constructed 
a much larger building, to sleep 85, pro- 
vided with modern sanitation, hot water, 
etc., as well as quarters for a permanent 
staff who provide service and cooking. 
The same year the writer built himself a 
stone cottage about a quarter of a mile 
from the club hut. This year several 
others followed his example and to-day 
Farellones has thirteen buildings, all of 
stone, including a small chapel in which 
mass is said by a skiing priest on Sundays. 
This summer between twenty and thirty 
new cottages have been ordered by 
members. 

Farellones is developing very rapidly and 
is already an important ski center in the 
sports sense. ‘These ski fields are extensive 
and contain both easy and difficult slopes, 
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as well as several excellent long runs. 
Among these should be noted the well 
known descent from the summit of Colo- 
rado, 10,600 feet, to the Club hut. This 
is climbed on skis in about 3 hours and has 
been descended in little more than the 
same number of minutes. The record for 
the run stands at 4 minutes 7 seconds, made 
by a Chilean in the 1937 National Cham- 
pionships. Competition for the honors in 
downhill racing is getting very keen and 
the rapid progress of Chilean skiing in 
technique can be ascribed principally to 
constant racing and the _ preparatory 
practice. Other runs available from Fare- 
llones are from La Parva, 13,100 feet. The 
club intends to build a high altitude hut 
near El] Franciscano to enable this moun- 
tain to be attacked with ease. If done in 
one day from Farellones La Parva repre- 
sents a climb on skis of about 7 hours to the 
summit and some of the most glorious down- 
hill runs imaginable by various routes. 
Any visitors intending to go to Farellones 
would be well advised to get in touch 
with the Ski Club Chile at its Santiago 
headquarters, calle Amunategui No. 73, 
as accommodation at the hut can be 
reserved only through the club for guests 
introduced by members. At present food 
is supplied at the hut at a moderate 
charge and there is a limited supply of 
blankets and bedclothes, but if the hut 
is very full it is sometimes advisable 
to take bedclothes or sleeping bags. 
Sleeping accommodations take the form 
of bunks arranged in compartments for 
fOUIGIOGNES Xam PCLSONSMeCaACh mam lheLemance 
separate sections for men and women. 
The club intends to enlarge the club hut 
considerably this year. It should be 
understood that Farellones is an import- 
ant ski center in the sports sense but not a 
de luxe resort; it is very definitely a club 
in which skiing is the paramount con- 
sideration, and not one of those places 


where people of leisure go to exhibit 
their ski clothes and acquire a fashionable 
tan. First-class instruction of the most 
modern kind is available and races are 
frequently organized. 

Yet another center, Portillo, on the 
Transandine Railway, is within easy 
reach by train from either Santiago or 
Valparaiso. Here there is a small hotel 
which at present will accommodate about 
30 people, though the State Railways 
have decided to build near the station, 
on the shores of Lake Inca, a much larger 
modern hotel; this, however, will not be 
finished till the winter season of 1939. 
Portillo is situated at an altitude of 9,300 
feet, and has the advantage of being on 
the railway which crosses the Andes to 
Argentina. This fact gives Portillo a 
special advantage in the shape of a 
splendid run down to Juncal, with a 
vertical drop or loss of altitude of 3,000 
feet, after which the skier can return to the 
hotel by train or rail bus. This run can, 
therefore, be accomplished several times 
in one day without any climbing on skis. 
Another run here is from the Cristo de 
los Andes Pass, 13,400 feet, to Portillo. 
Excellent practice slopes exist round the 
southern end of the lake and near the 
site chosen for the new hotel. The present 
hotel is small and simple, but it is clean, 
has hot and cold running water, two bath- 
rooms, electric light and heating and 
most excellent food. A ski instructor has 
been in attendance each year. 

Another center available from Santiago 
is Lagunillas, above San José de Maipo 
in the Maipo Valley. UheM@lareaiis 
about 30 miles by excellent motor road 
from Santiago and can be reached in 
less than an hour. From San José to 
Lagunillas there is at present no motor 
road, though one has been commenced, 
and the journey must be completed either 
on foot or mule back, which takes about 
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FARELLONES, ONE OF THE SKI FIELDS NEAR SANTIAGO 
Above: Looking toward La Parva, from Farellones. Below: The shelter of the Ski Club Chile 
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two and a half hours. Lagunillas, sit- 
uated at an altitude of about 6,900 feet, 
is the headquarters of the Club Andino, 
which has constructed a club hut there 
accommodating about 60 people. Visi- 
tors are admitted by previous arrange- 
ment with the Club Andino at its Santiago 
headquarters. ‘The ski runs are first class. 

About 3 hours from Santiago by car 
along the Maipo valley (snow permitting) 
is the hut of the German Club at Lo 
Valdés. Situated at an altitude of 6,600 
feet, this hut provides accommodation 
and food for visitors by previous arrange- 
ment with the club in Santiago. The 
ski fields here are reached after a descent 
into the valley and a climb up the other 
side of about one hour. ‘The views are 
magnificent and close ups are available 
of those great peaks San José, 19,300 feet, 
and Morado, 16,400 feet. 

The German Club also has huts at Los 
Azules in Potrero Grande off the Maipo 
valley, and at Manantiales on the lower 
slopes of La Parva on the opposite side 
of the Manzanito Valley from Farellones. 
Both buildings are situated among fine 
slopes, but the huts have no keeper and 
are locked when unoccupied. 

About 250 miles south of Santiago lie the 
Chillan ski fields, which are the finest the 
writer, in a fairly wide experience in dif- 
ferent countries, has yet seen. For gran- 
deur, beautiful scenery, variety and merit 
from the ski runner’s point of view, the 
Chillan district is difficult to equal. An 
almost inexhaustible number of first class 
expeditions can be made from here. The 
run from the summit of Nevado, which is a 
major expedition over glaciers to the hut 
of the Ski Club Chile (Southern Section), 
is fully 20 miles long, all downhill. 

The Chillan volcano, 10,500 feet high, 
can be climbed from the hut of the Ski Club 
in about 7 hours of steady going. The run 
down is about 12 miles long and provides 


magnificent variety. The first part is over 
undulating open slopes and the end takes 
the runner through the forest, providing an 
absolutely first class run. 

The hut is situated in the forest near a 
mountain stream and accommodates about 
30. It has running water and sanitary 
arrangements, but no permanent staff. 
Canned food is stored in a special room, 
the key to which, together with the hut 
key, should be obtained from the secretary 
of the club in Chillan or Concepcidén. 
Prospective visitors should inquire about 
the supply of blankets and provisions be- 
fore making the trip. It is recommended 
they take light sleeping bags and fresh 
eatables, though the variety of canned food 
is considerable. 

The journey is effected by train over- 
night from Santiago to Chillan, and it will 
be possible next year to go from Chillan 
towards the hut by car as far as the snow 
permits. In any event, in winter the last 
part will have to be covered on skis with 
packs, and weight should therefore be 
carefully studied. 

Further south, near Los Angeles, is 
Antuco Volcano, which offers magnificent 
slopes. It is climbable on skis to the sum- 
mit and there is a hut near its base. This 
is a first class expedition. 

Going south, the main line reaches the 
city of Temuco. Inland from here is 
Llaima Volcano, a beautiful double cone of 
pure white, which provides wonderful ski- 
ing. Since the whole of the the upper part 
of the mountain is covered with glaciers 
and fairly heavily crevassed, experienced 
leadership is required for an expedition 
planning to get to the summit. The lower 
slopes are wooded and there is a hut at 
Tres Pinos. 

Still farther south is the city of Osorno, © 
and three hours from there is the hut of the 
Club Andino de Osorno, an attractive 
log cabin accommodating about 30 people. 
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MOUNT OSORNO 


This beautiful peak in southern Chile, which should be as famous as Fujiyama, offers an excellent run 
down from the summit, five hours’ climb from the chalet of the Club Andino, of Osorno 


It is attended by a keeper and his family 
who provide food and service. Mount 
Osorno is an extinct volcano and a 
singularly beautiful mountain of conical 
shape. The summit can be reached on 
skis in about 5 hours from the hut, after 
which a first class descent faces the ski 
runner. Like all other peaks of this 
region, the upper part of Mount Osorno is 
glacier-covered and very heavily crevassed, 
particularly on the southern and eastern 
slopes. The north approach is the best, 
but great care should be exercised on the 
high slopes in detecting crevasses, most of 
which are masked with snow in winter 
and deceive the unwary by presenting a 
harmless appearance. 

The preceding brief survey of various 
places where ski running can be indulged 


in among the Chilean Andes covers only 
a small number of suitable places already 
known to exist, but the mountains of 
Chile present an almost unlimited field 
for exploration for the more adventurous- 
minded ski mountaineer. ‘There are obvi- 
ously many wonderful ski fields in these 
vast ranges, the existence of which is at 
present not even suspected. 

We are frequently asked in Chile whether 
visitors can procure any suitable equip- 
ment here. Of late years the dealers 
specially catering to skiers have been selling 
all the latest ski equipment, including 
Norwegian and German hickory skis, 
metal edges of various types, cable bind- 
ings such as the Kandahar, light sticks, and 
various types of waxes. Skis also have 
been made in Chile but no wood has been 


re 


cesses 








EL TRONADOR 


“The Thunderer” is one of the many peaks in the lake district of southern Chile, near Osorno 
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found locally to equal the imported 
hickory. 

Prospective visitors should, if possible, 
bring their own equipment, including 
skis with steel edges, light sticks, and 
their favorite waxes. It is essential to 
have a light-weight and warm eiderdown 
sleeping bag when visiting remote huts. 
Smoked glasses and some efficient form 
of face preparation against the sun, such 
as Skol, and lip protection are essentials 
at high altitudes, where the sun burns 
fiercely. Ropes, ice axes, and crampons 
should be brought by those contemplating 
attacks on the glacier peaks. 

To those owning foreign currency, such 
as dollars or sterling, living expenses and 
travel in Chile appear very cheap, owing 
to the depreciated exchange value of the 
peso. 

A word of advice is necessary regarding 
the frame of mind in which a ski trip in 
Chile should be approached. Mountain 
hotels are being thought about and, no 
doubt, will in due course be built to 


satisfy the growing demand, but at the 
time of writing the sport is principally 
limited to club skiing, in the course of 
which members and their guests use the 
various huts or lodges as living quarters. 
Arrangements should therefore be made by 
intending visitors through their own ski 
clubs at home or consular authorities or 
friends in Chile to obtain introductions to 
the ski clubs in Chile. 

Those expecting to find luxury hotels in 
the Andes will be disappointed, as the 
huts or ski lodges are definitely mountain 
huts where only simple accommodation 
and fare are provided. 

However, the cordial and cheerful 
spirit of the mountains prevails, and true 
sportsmen and lovers of open air life will 
surely enjoy the atmosphere as _ yet 
unspoilt by too much sophistication. 

The ski runners of Chile hope that many 
foreign sportsmen and sportswomen will 
come in the near future to share the 


joys and exhilaration of mountain life 
in Chile. 





History and Travel in the Americas 


VANE 7H CAE): 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


IN THE EYES of its European discoverers, 
this continent must have seemed a vision 
of radiant beauty. In their search for 
Asia, with its dense population and 
ancient civilization, they found a land 
largely uncultivated, whose inhabitants, 
for the most part, received them in a 
spirit of naive confidence. Hence Cami- 
nha, the chronicler for Cabral’s expedition, 
called it “‘gracious”’, and Columbus, when 
he discovered the Gulf of Paria on his 
third voyage, did not hesitate to say that 
the paradise described by Holy Writ must 
Ine ineairs “Iuaclascl , - - Jl aim GoM 
vinced that it is the spot of the earthly 
paradise, whither no one can go but by 
God’s permission.” Amerigo Vespucci 
also thought himself near paradise as he 
sailed along the northeast coast of South 
America. That region he called ‘“‘the 
New World’, a term which later included 
the whole continent and was used until 
an ill-informed geographer suggested the 
name by which it is now known. 





Why ‘‘the New World’? Because, ac- 
cording to an ancient Spanish historian, 
Fray Pedro Simon, it was “full of new 
things’, although in his time the new 
continent was no longer completely mys- 
terious. In suggesting that name, Vespucci 
meant, as he himself states, that this was 
a new world because the ancients had 
had no knowledge of it. As time passed, 
however, and the novelty of the discovery 
wore off, the expression ‘‘the New World”, 
which even today we take pleasure in 
using, came to have a broader and deeper 
meaning. During four centuries, this con- 
tinent has truly seemed to millions of 
human beings a paradise, a continent of 
opportunity where the highest ideals of 
human happiness have always found 
shelter. For some it has been the con- 
tinent of economic opportunity; for others, 
a refuge offering religious and intellectual 
liberty; and for still others, a fertile field 
for experimentation in political and social 
ideals. 


THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


A section of the bronze frieze by Sally James Farnham in the Governing Board room of the Pan American 
Union, depicting Pizarro’s subjugation of the Incas in Peru 
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These are the principal reasons for visit- 
ing America, and from these reasons arises 
the historical significance of the New 
World, whither the best of Europe was 
transplanted—that is, its vigorous, for- 
ward-looking and ambitious youth—thus 
making America a cultural extension of the 
Old World. 

Indeed, the large cities of this continent, 
the great industrial centers, and the vast 
plains or fertile valleys should be visited 
to gain an idea of how the economic pros- 
perity attained by the common people who 
have come here, often to free themselves 
from the age-long poverty and oppression 
of the lands of their birth, compares with 
that of other regions. ‘Travel to the differ- 
ent republics of both North and South 
America will show how the most diverse 
forms of religious worship flourish side by 
side. Study of the systems of popular 
education in the majority of these coun- 
tries, and of their institutions of higher 
learning, will make plain their eagerness to 
offer educational opportunity to all alike, 
and their liberty of intellectual expression, 
unknown or temporarily restricted in other 
continents. Examination of political in- 
stitutions and legislation in these nations 
and the practical results obtained will show 


to what degree the hopes of social well- 
being, individual liberty, and democratic 
government have been realized. 

However much books may teach us, they 
can never give complete comprehension 
of reality. It is necessary to breathe the 
free air of the vast plains watered by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries and talk face 
to face with the rural population of this 
region to have a true idea of the natural 
manliness of the worker who, unlike the 
humble peasant of countries in other con- 
tinents, does not know what it is to lower 
his eyes or to uncover servilely in the 
presence of other men who an often age- 
old tradition claims are his superiors. 
The genuine and spontaneous democracy 
of Brazilians, no matter what their social 
status, will show the traveler better than 
anything else what true human equality 
really is. The rough sincerity of the dweller 
on the Argentine pampa or the Venezuelan 
plains will inspire respect for men who 
know no other master than themselves. 

To see how genuine political democracy 
functions, attend a town meeting in any 
small New England village; to understand 
how greatly the appointed authorities are 
interested in social welfare, visit, for ex- 
ample, the small Republic of Uruguay. 





THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


Another section of the bronze frieze by Sally James Farnham in the Governing Board room of the Pan 
American Union, representing Cortés’s domination of the Aztecs in Mexico 
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THE CATHEDRAL, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


In this church in the oldest settlement founded by white men in the Western Hemisphere lie the remains 
of the New World’s discoverer 


Of course, all this that we cherish, be- 
cause it is of immediate concern to us, has 
its foundations in the past. And it is 
necessary to search the past in order to 
understand the present clearly. ‘This is 
the second reason for visiting America. 

When Vespucci called a portion of this 
continent ‘‘the New World,” he was really 
wrong in so doing. The continent was 
not new, either geologically speaking, or 
from the point of view of human history. 
When Europeans trod these shores for the 
first time, they found peoples who had 
already lived here at least fifteen or twenty 
thousand years and who, in certain regions 
and under favorable conditions, had 
brought to flower highly intellectual and 
artistic cultures. The European, by ex- 


terminating the natives and depriving 
them of their lands, or imposing upon 
them, more or less successfully, his political 
yoke and cultural pattern, laid a firm 
foundation for the twenty-one present 
Republics. But, for an adequate under- 
standing of present-day conditions, places 
where the past still pierces the surface of 
the historic present should be visited. 
According to the most plausible theories, 
the earliest inhabitants of the continent 
crossed Bering Strait from Asia. Over- 
flowing both sides of the continental 
divide formed by the Rocky Mountains 
in North America and by the Andes in 
South America, then spreading out across 
vast eastern plains and through fertile 
western valleys, traversing pleateaus and 
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tablelands with their agreeable climate, 
the tribes proceeded slowly to clear the 
virgin soil and to establish, here and there, 
remarkable cultural centers. To obtain an 
idea of what these forerunners of our civil- 
ization were like, visit the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi Valleys and the lake regions of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, where unusual 
mounds in the form of animals, birds, or 
reptiles still exist. In the valleys of 
Nevada there are pictographs of great 
historical interest, and in the plains of the 
southwestern United States, in the rocky 
canyons and arid mesas of Arizona and 
Colorado, the extraordinary deserted cities 
of the so-called cliff dwellers still stand. 

Farther south, on high slopes and pla- 
teaus in Mexico, there are ruined pyra- 
mids, temples, and great groups of other 
edifices, built of stone and carved with 
complicated and remarkable designs; in 
the jungles of Yucatan, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador the 
walls of beautiful temples and palaces are 
still standing, carved with figures and hier- 
oglyphics not yet all deciphered, and stelae 
of exotic beauty, also ornamented with fig- 
ures and cabalistic signs. The Maya ruins 
of Palenque, Uxmal, Chichén Itza, Maya- 
pan, Quirigua, Cozumel and Piedras Ne- 
eras, and the remains of other civilizations 
at Teotihuacan, Texcoco, Oaxaca, and 
Mitla, should be visited by any one wish- 
ing to gain an approximate idea of what 
that world, so different from ours, was like. 

Still a little farther south, along the arid 
Peruvian coast, and in the high plateaus 
of the cordillera whose peaks are covered 
with perpetual snow, in territory today be- 
longing to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Peru, are ruins of temples and fortresses 
notable for their solidity and for their 
beauty of form and decoration, impressive 
remains of a pre-Inca culture. Cuzco, 
Machu Picchu, and other outstanding sites 
in Peru show what the Inca Empire was, 


with its remarkably efficient social and 
labor organization. The complete history 
of those peoples is a closed book for us of 
today; the archaeologist has succeeded in 
lifting only a corner of the veil of obscurity 
covering them. Contemplating these ruins 
in silent admiration, the traveler cannot 
help being conscious of how deep is the 
mystery in which they are wrapped. 
How great an effort was put forth to 
conquer and hold this land, so universally 
desired, can be learned, better than from 
books, from the fortresses, palaces, mon- 
asteries, churches, and other buildings 
that were erected from one end of the 
continent to the other and that still stand, 
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GUATEMALAN INDIANS 


These Indians, who belong to a Maya tribe, have 
a rich cultural heritage 
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we 








THE INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT, SAO PAULO 


A visitor to the city of Sado Paulo is impressed by the noble monument commemorating the extraordinary 
historical fact that a prince of Portugal, turned revolutionary, proclaimed the independence of Brazil 


their walls more or less ravaged by the 
years. In the old city of Santo Domingo, 
today Ciudad Trujillo, the traveler will 
find the oldest cathedral in this hemi- 
sphere, the see of the primate of the New 
World, and therein, as is only fitting, the 
tomb of Columbus. There, too, may 
still be seen the ruins of the magnificent 
palace of his son Diego who, as governor 
of the island, lived in great luxury and 
pomp with his wife, a niece of the illus- 
trious Spanish grandee, the Duke of Alba. 
At Porto Bello, in what is now the Repub- 
lic of Panama, contemplation of what has 
not been destroyed by foreign pirates, or 
by the vandalism or demands of modern 
progress, makes it still possible to evoke 
the days when galleons of the fleet of the 


Indies arrived, crammed with the finest 
of Old World products to be sold at the 
local fair, and later left on their return 
voyage laden with gold, silver, and other 
wealth extorted from the subject Indians 
far and near or dug from the bowels of 
the earth by the exhausting labor of the 
natives or of negro slaves. ‘These fairs were 
attended by merchants from all parts of 
the Spanish Empire, although outside on 
the high sea—and not always at a reassur- 
ing distance—buccaneers used to lie in 
ambush awaiting the proper moment to 
appropriate such wealth. 

The ruins of the old city of Panama, on 
the other side of the Isthmus, bear mute 
witness to the fierceness of the attacks. 
At the height of its prosperity, Panama 
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Courtesy of National Archives 


SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The United States Government has commemorated the signing of this great historical document by a 


mural painting in the new building of the National Archives in Washington. 





In the center appears 


Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 


outshone even Lima, the capital of the 
Viceroyalty of Peru. When in 1671 the 
bold pirate Morgan descended on the 
city like a hurricane, he laid it waste by 
fire and sword, and he and his followers 
carted off all the riches on which they 
could lay their hands. Two years later a 
new walled city was built by the Spaniards 
a short distance from the old town, which 
was abandoned. Today the palaces in 
which Spanish nobles and their ladies 
lived in splendor and the handsome 
churches that they built are only ruins 
overrun with vines and other tropical 
vegetation. 

The old fortresses at the entrance of the 
ports of Habana, Cuba; San Juan, Puerto 


Rico; Cartagena, Colombia; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; and others, speak to us of the 
concern of the Spanish Crown for defend- 
ing its colonial dominions from the attacks 
not only of pirates, but also of other 
enemies during the many and continuous 
wars in which Europe was involved for so 
many centuries. The religious faith of 
that remarkable and contradictory epoch 
found sumptuous expression in the many 
churches that may still be admired from 
Mexico to Chile and Argentina. The 
ruins of the Paraguayan and Bolivian 
missions tell us of the missionary fervor 
of those times. Potosi in Bolivia and Ouro 
Preto in Brazil impress the traveler with 
the opulence of the great mining centers. 
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A personal visit to the cities of Mexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, with glimpses 
of the palaces still standing there, is 
requisite for an idea of the luxury in which 
the colonial aristocracy lived. 

The great epic of the wars of independ- 
ence may be better understood after seeing 
the battlefields of Boyaca and Pichincha; 
crossing the Andine Cordillera between 
Venezuela and Colombia through passes 
similar to that across which the extraor- 
dinary genius of Bolivar drew his troops 
as by a magnet; or traversing the passes of 
Uspallata and Los Patos, in the southern 
Andes between Argentina and Chile 
where, at an altitude of more than 12,000 
feet, the troops of San Martin crossed to 
meet again with mathematical precision 
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on the plains of Aconcagua on the other 
side, make a surprise attack on the Span- 
iards, astonished at such daring, and defeat 
them in the memorable battle of Chaca- 
buco, the beginning of the end of Spanish 
dominion in Chile. On the field of 
Ypiranga, today almost entirely within 
the city limits of Sao Paulo, Brazil, a 
visitor will call to mind the extraordinary 
action of a prince of the royal house of 
Portugal turned revolutionist in proclaim- 
ing the independence of Brazil. The 
traveler will have a better idea of the 
struggle for independence in the United 
States if he visits Lexington, outside 


Boston, where the first blood was shed in 
the Revolution; Bunker Hill, where the 
British Infantry learned to respect the 





POTOSI, BOLIVIA 


This mountain, so rich with precious metals that it was called a table of gold on legs of silver, was a power- 
ful attraction to Spanish explorers. Many handsome buildings remain to attest the opulence of this city 
in colonial days 
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THE CITADEL OF CHRISTOPHE 


The erection of this imposing citadel high on the mountain top is a fascinating chapter in the historical 
drama of Haiti 


valor of the patriots; Valley Forge, where 
George Washington’s troops spent the 
terrible winter of ?75, ragged, starved, half- 
frozen by the cold, united only by the in- 
domitable energy of their commander; 
Saratoga, where a veteran English general 
of the European wars, Burgoyne, sur- 
rendered to untrained patriots turned 
soldiers; and Yorktown, where another 
British general, Cornwallis, of no less mil- 
itary repute, surrendered his sword and 
thereby brought the war to anend. And 
after a visit to Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, he will have a more intimate 


appreciation of what the Declaration of 
Independence, drafted by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, represents in the political thought of 
this continent and of the world at large. 
Only a visit to Haiti, the second Repub- 
lic in all America to proclaim its independ- 
ence, and a trip to the incredible Citadel 
of Christophe, can give a real understand- 
ing of the dramatic history of that nation. 
There are many other points of historic 
interest which it is impossible to mention 
here. But history is not satisfied with the 
mere study of the present that surrounds 
us, and the past on which it is based; it 
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also studies, as far as possible, the future 
in embryo. 

To predict the future is difficult, well 
nigh impossible, because after all it is a 
truism that history never repeats itself. 
But more or less pronounced tendencies 
may sometimes be noted and their general 
outlines sketched. And among the trends 
of modern America there are two that, in 
our opinion, are especially significant for 
the future of this continent. The first is 
the gradual rise of native races that may 
be seen in Mexico and, to a lesser degree, 
in other countries where the indigenous 
element outnumbers any other. The final 
form of this hybrid civilization, in which 
primitive races predominate ethnically and 
the languages and customs of European 
colonizers predominate culturally, it is im- 


possible to foretell. ‘The other trend is that 
notable Brazilian experiment of equal op- 
portunity for all races without distinction, 
granting social recognition to the individ- 
ual only in accordance with his personal 
merits. ‘There is no doubt but that on the 
results of these two historical trends the 
future of America will in large part de- 
pend. Hence it is essential that they be 
well understood by all who inhabit this 
continent, and that they be studied zn setu 
by all who are able to do so. 

Many other reasons of history might be 
presented to justify the desirability of visit- 
ing America. But perhaps those so briefly 
mentioned above may suffice to arouse an 
eagerness and a determination to know 
better this continent, which still may 
justly be called “the New World.” 
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A REGATTA ON THE TIGRE 


Residents of Buenos Aires flock to the Parana delta for all kinds of water sports. 


Rowing in shells is 


popular here as in Montevideo, Rio, and other waterside cities 


Sport without Latitude 


ROBERT KING HALL 
Master at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


No TRAVELER in Central or South America 
can but be struck by the enthusiasm for 
sport. Where in the United States could 
you duplicate the crowds of eighty thou- 
sand people that jam each of the four 
major football stadiums of Buenos Aires 
on a Sunday afternoon? Or where in this 
country could you pack a wildly cheering, 
betting crowd of fans into an indoor sta- 
dium, night after night, for months, as in 
the fronton in Mexico City? 

Central and South America lie for the 
most part in tropical or semi-tropical lati- 
tudes. The weather seems too hot and 
often too damp for many sports developed 
in the United States and in Europe. Where 


it is cool enough the altitude is often so 
high that participation in sports is limited 
to seasoned athletes. Despite these handi- 
caps imposed by nature the people have a 
love for sport that transcends any obstacle. 

Most of the games have no regard for 
national boundaries. There is polo, the 
game of society, played before smart audi- 
ences in Argentina. Americans know to 
their sorrow the caliber of horsemanship 
and tactics displayed by such estancia 
teams as the almost legendary Santa 
Paula. One secret of Argentine polo is 
in the ponies, pampa descendants of Span- 
ish barbs and Arabs brought to the new 
world under the viceroys. No finer are 
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THE RACE TRACK, SAN SALVADOR 


Horse racing is enormously popular with spectators in almost every American capital 


bred in the world, and the schooling they 
receive is no less rigorous than that of the 
haute école horses of Europe. 

While polo is the sport of Argentina, 
and there only of the élite, as in Mexico, 
Colombia and other countries, football 
(American soccer) is the game of the con- 
tinent. It is played everywhere. School- 
boys walking down a street with books 
under their arms will ‘“‘head”’ a ball against 
the walls of the buildings that they pass and 
go for a block without allowing the ball to 
touch the ground. Groups of boys and 
young men, playing their equivalent of our 
game of ‘“‘catch’’, will send a ball around a 
circle bouncing it behind them from heel 
to heel—a miss brings down jeers and cat- 
calls. This game is seen in every city and 
village. Mexico City, Bogota, Lima, San- 
tiago, Buenos Aires, all have their stadiums, 
their milling crowds of thousands held in 
check by fire hoses when their enthusiasm 
breaks all bounds and they resort to the 
Latin American equivalent of pop-bottle 


throwing. Even in the back country I 
have seen playing fields cleared out of 
almost solid jungle and two teams of bare- 
footed Indian laborers wildly cheered on 
by a football enthusiast who on Sundays 
laid aside his duties as the head of a great 
mine. In the large cities the professionals 
compare very favorably with the best in 
the world and draw munificent salaries, 
while the amateur teams are world re- 
nowned, and this, surprisingly, despite the 
fact that neither schools nor universities 
have organized athletics. 

Tennis and golf are played by the 
wealthy and professional classes in all the 
large cities. Links in Mexico are chiefly 
tourist attractions, but the Country Club 
in Lima, like those in Santiago and Buenos 
Aires, produces players of world rank. 
The Gavea Golf Club in Rio has an in- 
comparable setting of sea and mountains; ~ 
its beauty is distracting to even the most 
devoted player. ‘The “center theory” and 
other tennis tactics are as vigorously dis- 





POCITOS BEACH, MONTEVIDEO 


The Uruguayan beaches enjoy a well-deserved reputation not only for their excellence but also for the 
competent manner in which they are managed by a Government agency for the benefit of residents and 
tourists 


PULLING IN THE FISHING BOATS, SANTOS 


Santos, like other Brazilian seaports, enjoys many delicious varieties of fish. ‘The broad beach seen 
here is one of several popular among bathers and motorists 
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cussed in a Lima locker room as ever at 
Forest Hills. 

Water sports are avidly followed where 
the climate permits. The west coast of 
Mexico, Panama and the islands of the 
Caribbean are fisherman’s paradise, while 
every harbor has its yacht basin and yacht 
club. Inland streams and lakes also afford 
much good fishing. The beach at Vina 
del Mar, just outside of Valparaiso, Mar 
del Plata, the famous Argentine seaside 
resort, and the many beaches around 
Santos and Rio de Janeiro have produced 
fine swimmers and made South American 
stylists sun-tan conscious. A Sunday morn- 
ing sight in Rio is the rowing shells being 
taken one or two blocks to the bay by the 
young men of various clubs. 

Undoubtedly horse racing (dog tracks 
have not as yet been introduced, though 
I understand one is planned for Habana 
this season) is the most popular spectators’ 
sport with the possible exception of foot- 
ball. At Buenos Aires’ beautiful Palermo 
Park I have seen one hundred and fifty 
thousand shrieking race fans clutching 
their two-peso tickets and cheering home 
a native thoroughbred. The high stakes 
attract foreign horses and Cute Eyes will 
not soon be forgotten on Argentine tracks. 
Horses have played a large part in the life 
of the Americas and drag hunts, unfor- 
tunately often without obstacles since stone 
and wood fences are unknown on the 
pampa, attract society. Fine horseman- 
ship teams from Mexico and Chile have 
won international laurels in jumping, 
showing and dressage. 

Down the central part of Mexico and 
along the west coast of South America 
lies a mighty ridge of majestic snow-capped 
mountains. They have played an im- 
portant part in determining the sports of 
the Americas. Peaks such as Popocatépetl 
and Orizaba in Mexico, mighty Ilimaniin 
Bolivia, and Aconcagua, towering over the 


sentinel Christ of the Andes, and a dozen 
more, have challenged the greatest clim- 
bers of the world. ‘Twenty-three thousand 
feet up into the biting, slashing winds of a 
frigid blue dome of sky, four hundred miles 
of tumbled glaciers and rock and snow, a 
continent at your feet—what mountaineer 
within striking distance can leave these 
monarchs unscaled? 

The mountains have also brought skiing 
into vogue. It is the crouched technique 
of the Swiss rather than the erect, staggered 
ski-jumping of the Norwegians that has 
survived the fearful rushes down great 
snow fields of the Andes.! 

As a natural consequence of the vast 
distances over mountains, pampa and 
jungle, commercial flying has become the 
almost universal mode of travel for the 
wealthy. Following Lindbergh’s tour and 
the circuit of South America by the United 
States Army amphibians, there was built 
up the incomparable Pan American Air- 
ways System, to which has been accorded 
the honor of Atlantic and Pacific conquest 
as well. The network of weather stations, 
radio stations, landing fields and service 
depots constructed is so extensive that it 
was inevitable that private flying should 
develop with a rush. Many of the large 
estancias in Argentina and Uruguay have 
their own private flying fields; aero clubs 
are organized in Colombia, in Argentina, 
in Brazil. Mines in the Andes, ranchos in 
Mexico, combine pleasure and profit with 
private field and plane. 

One of the most popular family recrea- 
tions is automobile touring. In Mexico 
the government has truly wonderful high- 
ways, mainly covered with a tarred surface 
and guarded at frequent intervals by 


soldiers and by motorcycle police. All 


along the new Pan American Highway 
that leads south from Laredo, Texas, to 


1 See “The Ski Fields of Chile’, by Agustin R. 
Edwards, President, Ski Club Chile, p. 87. 
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MOUNT IXTACCIHUATL IN MEXICO 


One of the mountains that adds to the beauty of the scene around Mexico City is Ixtaccihuatl, which 


rises 16,200 feet above sea level. 


It attracts many mountaineers, who start their climb from the village 


of Amecameca 


McxicOnmCitvas there: “are Foule maps. 
tourist hotels, and many other conven- 
iences provided the traveller in this country. 
From Lima there are fine highways south 
along the coast and up over the Andes 
along the route pioneered by the Central 
Peruvian Railway. The central Chilean 
valley is a network of roads and the Andes 
may be crossed, during most of the year, 
by tourists at the Christ of the Andes pass 
between Santiago and Mendoza or by a 
combination of boat and road from Lake 


Llanquihue in Chile to Lake Nahuel 
Huapi in Argentina. Touring clubs in 
the latter country run great fleets of cars 
out of Buenos Aires, Rosario, and La 
Plata for week ends along the coast near 
Mar del Plata or for short vacations in the 
mountains around Cordoba. Argentines 
often put on their traditional country 
dress of boots or rope-soled slippers 
(alpargatas) and great baggy trousers 
(bombachas), wrap a cummerbund (faja) 
about their waist and race over the flat 
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Courtesy of K. C. Parrish 





SOME COLOMBIAN ATHLETES 
Inaugural march at the Third National Olympic Games 


pampa roads or picnic in the many wooded 
spots reserved by the auto clubs. 
Shooting, like fishing, is a sport not 
limited by nationality or age, but also it is 
so interwoven in the lives of men that it is 
difficult to tell where occupation ends and 
sport begins. Suffice it to say that it is 
almost universal. There is big game 
hunting in the Chaco and Matto Grosso, 
bird shooting on the pampas of Argentina 
and Uruguay. As a measure of national 
defense many of the governments have 


encouraged civilian membership in clubs. 


devoted to shooting much as our own 
government has sponsored the National 
Rifle Association. In Buenos Aires par- 
ticularly target shooting is popular, with a 
municipal range which will accommodate 


several hundred persons shooting high- 
and low-powered rifles, pistols and trap 
guns. 

Certain purely nationalistic games have 
been introduced into South America by 
immigrants from Europe and by certain 
social organizations. ‘Thus cricket is some- 
times played in parts of Argentina where 
there is a considerable Anglo-Argentine 
population, while baseball (soft-ball), 
water polo, handball and basketball have 
been introduced by Y. M. C. A.’s and by 
schools maintained by foreign funds. 
None of these sports has become very 
popular with the South Americans. Box- 
ing and wrestling have been almost entirely 
spectator sports and have centered in 
Mexico City, the Canal Zone, Habana, 
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and Buenos Aires, where many English 
and North American residents have con- 
tributed to interest in it. Cock-fighting, 
for centuries practiced in all Latin coun- 
tries, and given a great impetus with the 
introduction of Oriental blood strains 
among fighting cocks during Spain’s occu- 
pation of the Philippine Islands, is now 
contrary to law and is seen only in outlying 
districts, where it is sometimes performed 
sub rosa. 

Undoubtedly the two most important 
sports that have been introduced from 
other countries are felota and the bull- 
fight. The bull-fight was brought to the 
New World from Spain and today is seen 
in many cities and villages. But in the 
larger centers it is a failing, rather out- 
moded sport even during the height of 


the season. As it was originally practiced 
in Spain bull fighting was a sport of great 
color, pageantry, and skill—a participant 
was a person of career, often of national 
note. But South America has learned the 
faster, more exciting sports of northern 
Europe, England and our own country 
and in comparison bull-fighting has lost 
much of its glamour. Traditionally North 
Americans and northern Europeans are 
expected to be appalled at the bloodiness, 
applaud the bull. Actually, however, I 
think most observers are struck by the 
slowness of the sport, which cannot com- 
pare with ice hockey or soccer for speed 
nor, for that matter, with a hard-fought 
boxing match for blood. Certain it is 
that Mexicans, Colombians, and Argen- 
tinians, schooled to the slashing speed and 


THE STADIUM, MEXICO CITY 


This stadium is the scene not only of games but also of large athletic demonstrations and folk dances 
given by students in the public schools 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution 





A MAYA BALL COURT AT CHICHEN-ITZA 


The game was played by teams with a hard rubber ball, the object being to drive the ball through a 
ring set in the middle of each side wall, using either the hands or, when the teams were very skillful, 
the hips, which were protected by pads 


courage of a football game, no longer 
thrill to the bull-fight in the manner in 
which they once did. 

The other of the great games imported 
from Spain is felota. Although a similar 
game was played in Mexico before the 
Spanish conquest, the modern version 
came from an apparently totally independ- 
ent game played by the Basque youths 
with stones for balls and the walls of court- 
yards for a court. At present the pupil has 
outstripped the master and the players of 
Rio de Janeiro, Habana, and Mexico City 
are equalled only by those of Miami and, 
oddly, of Shanghai, China. In Habana 


the game is called by its Basque name, 
iat alai; in Mexico it has taken the name of 
the building in which it is played, frontén. 
The game is ordinarily played between two 
teams of two players each, called the Reds 
and the Blues. The court is a three walled 
arena about one hundred fifty feet long, 
thirty five or forty feet high, and of nearly 
equal width. The wall that the players 
face, which is to the right of the spectators, 
is the one against which the hard, hide- 

covered balls are thrown. ‘The spectators’ © 
stands make the fourth wall and are 
protected by wire netting, The very light 
and hard ball, about the size of a tennis 
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JAI ALATI 


This ball game, introduced from the Basque provinces of Spain into the Americas, is played by four 
men using curved baskets strapped to their wrists 


ball, is thrown with terrific speed by an 
L-shaped basketry extension on the players’ 
hands. The technique and tactics of the 
game are quite similar to squash or 
handball; the ball strikes combinations of 
three walls and the floor and is caught in 
the basket extension, then in turn thrown 
against the front of the court. Betting is 
an integral part of the spectators’ amuse- 
ment and is cleverly handled by red- 
capped ‘‘bookies” who catch money and 
toss back receipts in tennis balls with a slit 
cut in them. 

To the North American visitor to Cen- 
tral or South America the most interesting 
sports are those that are indigenous to the 
New World culture. One of these, a 


counterpart of our childhood games of 
hoops, marbles, or tops, is a juggling game 
found from Mexico south. It is played 
with a wooden pin about the size of a 
clothespin which is held in the hand and 
which is attached at the bottom by a 
two-foot string to a ball or to a small 
wooden cylinder, roughly the size and 
shape of a toy barrel bank, with a hole 
drilled lengthwise. ‘This hole is about an 
eighth of an inch larger in diameter than 
the pin held in the hand and the object of 
the game is to swing the barrel, with 
many flip-flops and whirls, up into the air 
and let it drop to be impaled upon the 
pin. A hundred variations, immense skill 
in the number of somersaults, and rapidity 
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of execution make the game fascinating 
and highly skillful. Bootblacks play it, 
chauffeurs waiting for a fare will play it; 
newsboys will ride a bicycle and play it 
with one free hand. It is often played in 
a group and penalties paid for errors, as 
in our game of mumblety-peg. 

The life of the people in the country has 
produced many sports similar to our corn- 
husking contests or frontier roundups. 
Thus in Mexico the rodeos produce horse- 
manship and fancy roping that is ap- 
proached only by our own western rodeo 
stars. The magnificent display of the 
riders at the famous Rancho de Charros 
in Mexico City is a sight not often ac- 
corded to our city-accustomed eyes. In 
Colombia the men use a twisted rawhide 


Courtesy of R. C. Aldao 


rope very different from the braided hair 
ropes of Mexico or the plaited rawhide 
ropes of the Argentine pampa. Mexican 
saddles have hide-covered wooden trees, 
high cantles and pommels, a great horn 
around which the rope is snubbed to help 
ease the fall of a roped calf. In Argentina 
the saddles are high flat sheepskin-covered 
seats made even broader than the horse’s 
back by two leather rolls, one of which lies 
along each side of the backbone. The 
rope, which is quite short, is tied to the 
cinch ring and once thrown runs out till 
the calf stops with an abrupt jerk. What- 
ever the differences in appurtenances 
between the riders of these countries 
they are one in them “excelleneyimen 
horsemanship. 





A SWIMMING POOL, BUENOS AIRES 


Swimming is popular throughout the Americas. 


It is one of the many sports enjoyed by the 17,000 


members of the Club de Gimnasia y Esgrima 
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Courtesy of the Tourist Bureau, Chile 





HUASOS AT A RODEO, CHILE 


Although the accouterments of horsemen vary from country to country throughout the Americas, 
cowboys, charros, gauchos, llaneros, and huasos all ride superbly 


In Argentina a sport corresponding 
roughly to the coursing of wolves in 
Czarist Russia or to English fox-hunting 
is the pursuit on horseback of wild os- 
triches. Riding at great speed over the 
flat pampa, the horseman swings about 
his head a bola or boleadora, then throws 
it to wrap about the legs of the running 
bird. The boleadora is a Y-shaped ar- 


rangement of three twisted rawhide 


strands, each about six feet long, having 
a wooden ball or stone at the ends. When it 
is thrown the two free strands shoot out in 
a fork while the third trails behind. After 
the boleadora has struck near the middle 
of the Y, the free ends wrap around the 
legs of the ostrich and trip it. Once used 
for catching horses, the boleadora is now 
seldom employed because of the danger of 
breaking a leg should the stone strike a bone. 
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Just as fencing is a sport developed by 
the widespread use of the rapier during 
the Renaissance, knife dueling is a sport 
developed by men who habitually carry 
knives for skinning or butchering beef on 
the plains. A visitor to an Argentine 
estancia is likely to be amazed to see two 
patsanos standing a pace apart and making 
lightning jabs and slashes at each other 
with foot-long razor-sharp knives. It is a 
dangerous, exciting, and very courageous 
sport. The knife is held in the same posi- 
tion as a sword while the contestants 
protect their left arms with rolled ponchos 
or capes. Thrust, parry, slash is the 
technique and a touché is made by slap- 
ping the flat side of the knife against an 
opponent’s head or neck. Sometimes the 
poncho is thrown out onto the ground by 
a losing fighter who by retreating forces 
his opponent either to step on the poncho 





and then have his feet jerked from under 
him, or to stand off a little and give the 
losing one a rest. In some sections where 
the boleadora is still carried men fight bare- 
footed and hold a bola between their toes 
so that a quick kick upward will throw 
the stone under an opponent’s guard. 

To the south lies a continent of sports- 
loving people—there you will find new 
games, you will find the old ones played 
with a new zest. Names like Nelson and 
Andrada in polo, like Anita Lizana in 
tennis, teams like the famous Santa Paula 
estancia team that opened our eyes to 
Argentine horses, like the wonderful Bra- 
zilian, Uruguayan, and Argentine football 
teams, men like Yafiez, Franco, and 
Vilchez who showed international horse- 
manship what is done in Chile, boxers, 
fencers, a thousand athletes and a thousand 
names. 


Bip 





Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Eighth International 
American States 


Conference of 


Tue Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union at its regular monthly meeting 
held on January 5 concurred in the pro- 
posal of the Government of Peru that the 
Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States meet at Lima in December of 
this year, and requested the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to fix the exact date on which 
the Conference shall convene. (December 9 
was later chosen.) At the same time the 
Board approved a number of projects 
which will be referred to the Lima Con- 
ference, and also reached conclusions re- 
lating to several other inter-American 
conferences. 


Report on Relations of Pan American 
Union to Other International Entiives 


A comprehensive report on the relations of 
the Pan American Union and of other Pan 
American organs with other international 
organizations was considered by the Board. 
The report was submitted by a special com- 
mittee which had been appointed toconsider 
the resolutions adopted at the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States and 
the Buenos Aires Peace Conference of De- 
cember, 1936, recommending that a study 
be made of this subject. Included in the 
report are several projects of resolution, em- 
bodying the conclusions of the committee, 
which will be referred to the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference at Lima. 
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The report of the special committee em- 
phasized that it has been the practice of 
the Pan American Union to cooperate 
with other international organizations of a 
purely technical character, and concluded 
that ‘“‘such cooperation should not only be 
maintained but be developed to the fullest 
extent.” ‘The committee pointed out that 
the Pan American Union, under the res- 
olution by which it is now governed, is 
precluded from exercising functions of a 
political character, and that it was estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing a 
spirit of cooperation among the American 
Republics in the sphere of economic, legal, 
social and cultural relations. Cooperation 
with other international entities, the report 
concluded, must therefore be limited to 
these phases of activity. 

The committee report also referred to 
the project which had been presented to 
the League of Nations by the Colombian 
delegation, relative to the relations be- 
tween the League and the Pan American 
Union. On this point, the report of the 
committee states: “Surveying the situa- 
tion in all its aspects, it would seem that 
insofar as the League of Nations is con- 
cerned, the cooperation that has already 
been established in the technical fields of 
activity should not only be continued, but 
funpheruidevelopedemen. meASmne cancdsinune 
political activities of the League, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that cooperation in 
this field would mean a radical change in 
the basic principle upon which the Pan 
American Union rests.” 

The committee of the Governing Board 
also had before it the question of the ad- 
mission of observers of organizations or of 
non-American states to the International 
Conferences of American States. On this 
point the Committee called attention to 
the fact that at recent conferences all the 
sessions of the conferences as a whole, as 
well as of the committees, have been pub- 


lic, and concluded therefore that ‘“‘there 
seems to be no reason for establishing a 
category of official observers.” 

The following projects of resolutions, 
embodied in the committee report, will be 
referred to the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States: 


WHEREAS, the Seventh International Conference 
of American States recommended that the Eighth 
Conference study the activities and methods of 
cooperation with other parts of the world by the 
Pan American organs; and 

WHEREAS, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, pursuant to the resolution of 
Montevideo has made a study of the extent to 
which such cooperative relations have already 
been established and the limitations to such coop- 
eration by virtue of the organic statute of the Pan 
American Union; and 

WHEREAS, such cooperation, within the limits 
of the statute under which the Pan American 
Union is now functioning is beneficial to the Pan 
American organization and is also undoubtedly 
of value to the international organizations with 
which the Pan American Union has established 
cooperative relations, 

The Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States 


RESOLVES: 


1. To recommend that the Pan American Union 
as well as other Pan American organs, within the 
limits of their organic statutes and without com- 
plicating or involving the integrity of the inter- 
national organization of the twenty-one American 
Republics, cooperate with international organ- 
izations in other parts of the world. 

2. To recommend that, with a view to estab- 
lishing a mutually beneficial interchange, the Pan 
American Union and other Pan American organs, 
make available information and exchange views 
with other international organizations and insofar 
as may be practicable coordinate such investiga- 
tions as may be carried on in the economic, social, 
cultural and juridical fields. 

3. To recommend that the Pan American 
Union, as the permanent secretariat of the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, make 
available to other international organizations the 
conclusions of the Conferences and such action as 
may be taken to carry them into effect. 

4. The Governor Board of the Pan American 
Union is requested to take the necessary steps to 
promote such cooperative relations. 
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Wuereas, The Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace requested the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union to undertake a 
study of the action that might be taken to broaden 
the sphere of activity of the Pan American Union; 
and 

Wuereas, The report of the Governing Board 
indicates that within the existing budgetary limits 
the Pan American Union is now organized to 
carry out the duties assigned to it by the resolu- 
tions of the International Conferences of American 
States, and 

WuerREAs, Modifications in the existing admin- 
istrative organization are dependent upon the 
additional duties that may be assigned to the 
Union by the International Conferences of 
American States, 

The Eighth International 
American States 


Conference of 


RESOLVES: 


1. To entrust to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union the determination of the 
administrative organization that will best enable 
the Union to perform the functions assigned to 
it by the resolution on the organization of the 
Union and the other resolutions of the Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States. 

2. To recommend that the Governing Board, 
in determining the action to be taken in giving 
effect to the resolutions of the International Con- 
ferences of American States and to the general 
purposes of the Pan American Union, avail itself 
of the cooperation of such other entities as may be 
in a position to aid in carrying out these objects 
and recommendations. 


Action on Monetary Conference Deferred 


A report of a sub-committee appointed 
to consider a resolution adopted at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace relating to the proposed 
meeting of an Inter-American Monetary 
Conference also came before the Board. 
The proposed conference is to consider 
the subjects of monetary stabilization and 
exchange control, but because of the fact 
that only 12 replies were received in 
response to an inquiry sent to the govern- 
ments of the 21 American Republics by 
the Pan American Union as to the desir- 
ability of convening the conference, the 


committee reported that expressions of 
opinion should be received from a larger 
number of governments before a definite 
decision is taken by the Governing Board. 
Of the twelve countries that replied to the 
Union’s inquiry, Chile, the United States, 
and Venezuela expressed the opinion that 
the time is not opportune to hold the Con- 
ference, while Bolivia, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Uruguay reported in favor of it. Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Guatemala stated 
they have no objection to the Conference. 


Seat of Eighth Child Congress Changed 


In view of the fact that the Nicaraguan 
Government has informed the Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood at Montevideo that it will be unable 
to act as host to the Eighth Pan American 
Child Congress originally scheduled to 
meet at Managua, and that the Costa 
Rican Government has indicated its will- 
ingness to hold the Congress, the Board 
approved the holding of the Congress at 
San José some time during this year. The 
precise date of the meeting will be fixed by 
the Costa Rican Government. 


Retirement of Statistician 


In recognition of the excellent service 
rendered to the Pan American Union for 
many years by Matilda Phillips, the Board 
passed the following resolution: 


Wuereas, Miss Matilda Phillips has retired as 
Chief of the Statistical Division of the Pan 
American Union after devoted service covering a 
period of forty-seven years; and 

WuerEAs, During this long period Miss Phillips 
succeeded in bringing the statistical work of the 
Pan American Union to a high level of efficiency, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 


To place on record its deep appreciation of the 
loyal service rendered by Miss Phillips. 
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Resolutions of Condolence. 


The Board adopted the following resolu- 
tions of condolence: 


WHEREAS, The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death of the 
Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary 
of State of the United States and Chairman of 
the Governing Board; and, 

Wuereas, Mr. Kellogg was a sincere advocate 
of peace and made important contributions to 
the development of closer relations between the 
American Republics, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 


To place on the minutes of this meeting its 
profound regret at the death of the distinguished 
jurist and statesman, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg; and 

To request the Director General to transmit 
this resolution to the Government of the United 
States and to the family of the deceased. 


WueErEAS, The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death of Dr. 
Miguel Paz Baraona, former President of Hon- 
duras and member of the Governing Board; and 

WueEREAS, Dr. Paz Baraona rendered impor- 
tant services to the Pan American cause, 


The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 


To record on the minutes of this session its pro- 
found regret at the death of Dr. Paz Baraona; 
and 

To request the Director General to transmit this 
resolution on to the Government of Honduras and 
to the family of the deceased. 


WHEREAS, On December 29, 1937, the Cuban 
aviators, Lieutenants Alfredo Menéndez Peladez, 
Alfredo Jiménez and Feliciano Risech y Amat, 
and Mechanics Manuel Naranjo Ramos, Pedro 
Castillo and Roberto Medina Pérez, met a tragic 
death in an air accident; and 

WueErEAS, Dr. Ruy de Lugo Viiia, President of 
the National Organizing Committee of the First 
Pan American Congress of Municipalities and 
official chronicler of the flight, perished in the same 
accident, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 


To spread upon the minutes of this session its 
profound regret for this tragedy; and 

To request the Director General to transmit the 
condolence of the Governing Board to the 
Government and people of Cuba. 





Pan American 


CHRONOLOGY, 1937 


JANUARY 


1. Col. David Toro R., president of the Social- 
ist Military Junta of Bolivia, reported to the Army 
on his administration from May 16, 1936, to 
December 31, 1936, and outlined plans for 1937, 
especially in the fields of education and labor. 


2. The Chaco Peace Conference, which has 
been meeting in Buenos Aires since 1935, held its 
first plenary session in 1937. The Conference 
continued to meet during the rest of the year, in 
pursuit of its efforts to establish a lasting peace 
between Bolivia and Paraguay in accordance 
with the protocols signed on June 12, 1935. 


4—6. The XI Congress of Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Specialists of Rio de la Plata, attended by phy- 
sicians from Argentina and Uruguay, was held 
in Montevideo. 


4-11. The Pacific Neuropsychiatry Congress 
was held in Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile, 
attended by delegates from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, and Uruguay. 


8-11. The First Hispano-American Press Con- 
gress was held in Valparaiso, Chile. 


9. A plant quarantine agreement between 
Chile and Ecuador was signed. It was ratified 
by Chile on July 1 and by Ecuador on July 9. 


12. President Roosevelt proposed to Congress a 
plan for the reorganization of the Executive 
Branch, which included the appointment of six 
assistants to the President, the establishment 
of two new departments—Social Welfare and 
Public Works, respectively—and the abolition of 
the office of Comptroller General. 


13. The opening session of the Brazil-United 
States Institute, established to strengthen cultural 
relations between the two countries, was held in 
Itamaraty Palace, Rio de Janeiro. 

19. The Congress of the United States extended 
to June 30, 1939, the powers granted to the Presi- 
dent in 1933 to fix the gold content of the dollar 
and to defend its value abroad with a stabilization 
fund of $2,000,000,000. 

20. President Roosevelt was inaugurated for his 
second term. 


22. The United States Congress authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to continue 
making loans until June 30, 1939, and extended 
the life of its subsidiary organizations equally. 

Floods beginning on this date on the Mississippi, 
Allegheny, and Ohio Rivers caused over 900 
deaths and left 300,000 homeless. 


23. The President of Panama signed a law 
establishing a bureau for the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country, especially forests. 


FEBRUARY 


1. The Government of Peru appropriated 
2,500,000 gold soles for the construction of high- 
ways. 

The free port of New York was opened. 

1-4. The First Chilean Congress of Hospital 
Physicians met in Valparaiso. 


4, Ecuador enacted a minimum wage law for 
workers. 


5. A law making compulsory the payment of a 
living wage to private employees was signed by 
President Alessandri of Chile. Regulations were 
issued on May 10. 


5-7. The Second Chilean Pediatrics Congress 
was held in Valparaiso. 


6. The first of several formal sessions held during 
the year between the delegations of Ecuador and 
Peru took place in Washington in continuation of 
the negotiations begun on September 30, 1936 to 
settle the boundary question existing between 
these two Republics. These negotiations are in 
accordance with the Ponce Castro-Oyanguren 
Protocol of 1924, which reads in part: ‘““The two 
Governments will, on obtaining the consent of the 
Government of the United States of America, 
send their respective delegates to Washington to 
discuss the frontier question in a friendly spirit 
and, should they not succeed in fixing a definite 
line, they will determine by agreement the zones 
which each of the two Parties recognizes as belong- 
ing to the other, and the zone in respect of which 
the President of the United States will be asked for 
an arbitral award.” In accordance with an act 
signed by both countries on July 6, 1936, the arbi- 
tration to which the Protocol refers is on a de jure 
basis. 
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7. A commercial accord was signed in Lima by 
Argentina and Peru. 


14. Regulations of the law on hydrocarbons and 
other fuels went into effect in Venezuela, replac- 
ing those issued November 4, 1935. 


15. President Hernandez Martinez of El Sal- 
vador delivered to the National Assembly his an- 
nual message, in which he reported that the fiscal 
year was closed with a surplus in the treasury; the 
col6én was stabilized; banks and other national in- 
stitutions lowered their rate of interest; the Central 
Reserve Bank increased its reserves by about 
$1,000,000; the plan for social betterment was 
continued satisfactorily, more than 1,000 pieces of 
arable land being distributed among as many poor 
families; several workers’ housing projects were 
carried out; and public education was improved. 


15-21. The First National Congress of Industrial 
Hygiene and Medicine was held in Mexico under 
the auspices of the Departments of Public Health 
and Labor. 


19. A reciprocal trade agreement between El 
Salvador and the United States was signed in 
San Salvador. It went into effect on May 31. 


20. Paraguay withdrew from the League of 
Nations. 

27. President Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic sent his annual message to Congress. Speaking 
of economic matters, he said that the Treasury 
closed the year with a surplus and that its revenue 
from various sources had increased. Income from 
domestic sources was greater and interest and 
amortization payments were made on the foreign 
debt. Other accomplishments included the con- 
struction of important irrigation works, new 
buildings, and modern steel bridges, and the com- 
pletion of port works at Ciudad Trujillo. Great 
advances were made in public education, and 
many new rural schools were built and urban 
schools enlarged, making a total of 896 schools 
operating in the Republic. The national high- 
way system was improved. Special attention was 
given to agriculture and stockraising throughout 
the country, with more intensive cultivation of 
coffee, cacao, tobacco, rice, potatoes, and onions. 


MARCH 


1. President Ubico of Guatemala reported in 
his annual message to the National Assembly 
that during the preceding year all debts of farm 
laborers towards their masters had been canceled, 
education among the rural population increased, 
and means of communication and sanitation in 
the various regions of the Republic improved. 


The Treasury announced a surplus for the year, 
and stated that the foreign debt decreased over 
2,000,000 quetzales. 


4. Representatives of Brazil and Ecuador signed 
an extradition treaty in Rio de Janeiro on March 
4,1937. It was approved by Brazil on September 
24 and by Ecuador on September 27. 


5. The Government of Colombia, through the 
Bureau of Health, began an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. 

9. In Washington the labor unions affiliated 
with the C. I. O. that had withdrawn from the 
A. F. of L. set up a separate national labor 
organization. 


13. The Military Government Junta of Bolivia 
canceled the Standard Oil Company concession 
and authorized the Bolivian National Oil Depos- 
its to take over the former’s oil lands. 


15. In his annual message to the General 
Assembly, President Terra of Uruguay commented 
on the general satisfaction at the trend of national 
policies and the steps taken for economic recovery 
during 1936, mentioning the Treasury surplus and 
the successful internal debt and mortgage bond 
conversions. The ANCAP completed an oil re- 
finery capable of handling 170,000 tons of crude 
petroleum annually, sufficient to supply the needs 
of the whole nation. Highway construction and 
lowcost housing received preferential Govern- 
ment consideration in its public works program. 
For highways, railways, port works, and similar 
projects, 22,000,000 pesos were appropriated. In 
addition to many public buildings, 234 lowcost 
dwellings were under construction in Montevideo. 


15-20. The North American Regional Radio 
Conference met in Habana, attended by technical 
experts from Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
United States. 


16-17. The Second Latin American Congress 
of Physiotherapy, X-rays, and Radium was held 
in Guatemala. 

APRIL 


1. Regulations issued on the Cuban law regard- 
ing the employment of women covered working 
conditions, hygiene, night work, prohibited 
work, preference for women in certain fields of 
employment, and home work. 

The first centenary of the birth of the famous 
Colombian poet, novelist, and educator, Jorge © 
Isaacs, was celebrated. 

5. A commission of 25 physicians, under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of Public Health 
and Welfare, was established to study and draw up 
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a campaign against certain diseases endemic in 
the Dominican Republic, and to consider the 
establishment and organization of new maternity 
clinics. 


5-19. The Committee of Experts on the Codi- 
fication of International Law met at the Pan 
American Union to study and prepare a list of 
subjects susceptible of codification and to draft 
questionnaires on each point. 


6. Mexico and the United States signed a con- 
vention for the protection of migratory birds and 
game mammals. 

The first locomotive to be built in Brazil arrived 
in Rio de Janeiro from the Sao Paulo shops. 


10. The nationalization of the Lloyd Brasileiro 
shipping company was decreed by Brazil. 


12. The Register of Social Service Agencies and 
Central Card Catalogue was established in 
Argentina. 


13. A treaty terminating Article VIII of the 
Gadsden Treaty was signed by Mexico and the 
United States in Washington. The exchange of 
ratifications took place in Washington on Decem- 
ber 21. 


14. Pan American Day was celebrated in all 
Republics of the New World. 

The Pan American Federation of Highway Edu- 
cation announced the winners in its essay contest 
on the subject ‘““The Importance of Highways in 
National Progress’, in which secondary school 
students in all countries members of the Pan 
American Union were eligible to compete. 


20. The budget message of President Roosevelt 
requested $1,500,000,000 for relief in the fiscal 
year 1938. 


24. A law was passed in Uruguay creating spe- 
cial summer courses on the history, literature, and 
economics of South America. 


26. The Guffey-Vinson Act regulating the bitu- 
minous coal industry in the United States wassigned 
by President Roosevelt. 


27. Chile approved the commercial convention 
with Ecuador, agreed upon by an exchange of 
notes in Quito on April 7, 1936. 


29. President Lépez Contreras of Venezuela 
presented his annual message to Congress, in 
which he recommended continued efforts for the 
progressive and democratic development of the 
welfare and prosperity of the nation. During the 
year special attention was given to reaching a fair 
solution of conflicts between labor and capital; 
imports increased 27.5 percent over those of the 
year before; fiscal revenues also increased; social 


welfare activities proved to be of great value; 
agriculture, stock-raising, and forestry were 
stimulated. Associations of producers of cacao, 
coffee, and sugarcane received technical and finan- 
cial aid; to improve coffee production and increase 
foreign markets, the National Coffee Institute was 
created. Marked progress was noted in the field of 


communications, especially in civil aviation. 


30. A decree was issued establishing a School of 
Social Service in Lima to provide technical train- 
ing for social workers and to carry out studies and 
research in social work, welfare, and health. 

The convention of coffee-producing States of 
Brazil opened in Rio de Janeiro, to discuss vital 
problems of interest to the Brazilian coffee indus- 
try. The convention closed on May 14. 


MAY 


1. Anew neutrality law was signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In his annual message to Congress President 
Cortés of Costa Rica mentioned the markedly de- 
creased death rate; an unfavorable balance of 
trade, although there was considerable increase in 
volume and value of imports and exports; and an 
increased port movement on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. Public revenues increased, showing 
an improvement in the economic situation within 
the country; the conversion of the internal debt 
was almost completed. The Secretary of Public 
Health carried out an extensive program, estab- 
lishing new sanitary units which perform all the 
preventive and curative services recommended by 
modern science. 


3. In his annual message to Congress President 
V argas of Brazil spoke of the notable development 
in basic industries, mining, manufacturing, and 
processing, the expansion of the domestic market, 
the encouraging reduction in the national deficit, 
the improved condition of the Treasury and of the 
banks, improved railway facilities obtained with- 
out recourse to foreign capital, better aviation 
equipment, the extension of social benefits, 
drought control measures and agricultural exten- 
sion activities. He also urged Congress to take 
prompt action on the bills before it dealing with 
banking, agriculture, labor and standardization 
of products. 


11. New national parks were created in the terri- 
tories of Santa Cruz, Chubut and Neuquén in 
Argentina. 


14. In his annual message to Congress President 
Justo of Argentina congratulated the nation on its 
steady improvement in economic conditions, 
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pointing out that the treasury books had been bal- 
anced at the close of the fiscal year and stating that 
Argentina enjoyed the confidence of world financial 
centers. New schools were established in Buenos 
Aires and in provinces and territories throughout 
the nation; child welfare activities were increased 
by means of school lunches, vacation camps and 
similar enterprises. Legislation dealing with na- 
tional health included the protection of mothers 
and children, the treatment of venereal disease, 
and obligatory reporting of communicable dis- 
eases. Bureaus to control traffic in narcotics 
and for health education were established. ‘The 
fourth general census of Buenos Aires was taken 
and a vast program for the constantly growing 
capital was undertaken, including construction, 
health and other social aspects. Agricultural ex- 
perimentation gave emphasis to improving the 
quality and yield of cereals, fruits and forage 
crops; the necessary material was being gathered 
for a national soil map and the establishment of a 
herbarium containing samples of all plants grown 
in the country. The state railway closed its books 
for the year with a surplus. Highway construction 
was consistently encouraged, the sum of 300,000,- 
000 pesos having been appropriated for that 
purpose. 


18. Work was begun on the Rio Negro power 
project in Uruguay. The project, which will 
require five years for completion, includes the 
regulation of the Rio Negro, the creation of an 
immense artificial lake, general electrification of 
the interior of the Republic, and provision for addi- 
tional electricity for Montevideo. 


21. President Alessandri of Chile delivered be- 
fore Congress a long and detailed message giving 
an account of the last four years of his administra- 
tion, in which economic improvement received 
preferential attention. The Treasury noted sur- 
pluses during that period, the accumulated deficit 
of 422,000,000 pesos and the floating debt of 
356,000,000 pesos having been cancelled. Pay- 
ments on the foreign debt were made out of reve- 
nues from the nitrate and copper industries, the 
debt having been reduced from 450,000,000 pesos 
in December 1934 to 416,000,000 pesos on the 
same date in 1936. National finances so im- 
proved that taxes were reduced by 100,000,000 
pesos, and the improvement in the economic 
situation was greater than in 1927-29. The index 
of industrial production showed an increase of 
nearly 40 percent, especially in the manufacture of 
shoes, cotton fabrics, electric power, cement, and 
paper. Production from mining and the nitrate 
industry increased, as did transportation and for- 


eign trade. The banking situation was most 
promising. Wages paid were much higher than 
those received by workers at the peak of pros- 
perity. Agriculture showed great gains, the cul- 
tivation of cereals reaching the highest figure so far 
recorded; truck garden products also showed a 
large increase. Coastwise trade increased by 
more than 20 percent, and the port movement 
throughout the Republic also improved. Foreign 
trade showed a steady increase since 1933 and, 
thanks to a protective policy, the increase in manu- 
facturing was steady. 


24. A Committee on Highway Expenditures was 
established in Peru to regulate and control the 
spending of funds appropriated for highway 
purposes in the Republic. 


26. Ratifications were exchanged in Lima of 
conventions on exchange of publications, intel- 
lectual interchange, and motion picture censor- 
ship, signed by Peru and Argentina on July 2, 
125: 


26-29. A National Nutrition Conference was 
held in Cérdoba, Argentina. 

29. Chile increased the social service quotas to 
be paid by employers and the State, the funds to be 
used for maternal and child welfare and for the 
low-cost housing fund. 


JUNE 


1. The National Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation was established in Uruguay. 

2. A State law signed by Governor Lehman of 
New York prohibited the sale of foods manufac- 
tured wholly or in part by minors under 16 years 
of age. 


3. The Government of Venezuela took over ad- 
ministration of the port of La Guaira after pur- 
chasing the unexpired concession owned by a 
foreign company. 

8. Members of scientific expeditions from all 
parts of the world gathered in Peru to observe a 
total eclipse of the sun. 


8-20. The Second South American Regional 
Radio Conference held in Rio de Janeiro was 
attended by delegations from 10 countries. 


10. In Rio de Janeiro the Minister of Colombia 
and the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Brazil exchanged notes approving the marking of 
their common boundary, thus fulfilling the bound- 
ary provisions of the Treaty of Navigation and 
Boundaries signed in Bogota on April 24, 1907 
and the Treaty of River Navigation and Limits 
signed in Rio de Janeiro on November 15, 1928. 
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11. A Bureau of Indian Affairs was established 
in Peru under the Ministry of Public Health, 
Labor and Social Welfare. 


12. The Congress of the United States extended 
for 3 years the law on reciprocal trade agreements 
that granted the President of the United States 
specific powers to negotiate commercial agree- 
ments with foreign governments and promulgate 
them without need of ratification by Congress. 

The Pan American Exposition in Dallas, ‘Texas, 
opened its second year. 


15. A law authorizing the establishment of pro- 
ducers’ associations for the distribution and sale of 
their products was promulgated in Mexico. 

Radiotelephone communication was inaugu- 
rated between the Dominican Republic and Haiti 
with an exchange of greetings between the respec- 
tive Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Public Works. 


16. Two Venezuelan boy scouts, Rafael Angel 
Petit and Juan Carmona, arrived in Washington, 
D. C., after a trip of 3,730 miles on foot through 
many American countries. ‘They left Caracas on 
January 2, 1935. 


17. The Ministry of Transportation and Public 
Works of Brazil appropriated necessary funds for 
the installation and administration of 16 radio 
stations in the States of Amazonas, Matto Grosso, 
Pernambuco and Alagéas. 


20-21. An international ski contest was held 
in Chile. 

22. A Bureau of Child Welfare was established 
in Mexico. 


23. A decree was promulgated in Mexico ex- 
propriating the property of the National Railways 
of Mexico, which will be administered by an inde- 
pendent bureau established for that purpose. 


30. The National Boy Scout Jamboree opened 
in Washington, D. C.; it closed on July 9. Dele- 
gates from many foreign nations attended. 


JULY 


3. The National Foreign Trade Bank, estab- 
lished in Mexico by decree of June 28, with an 
authorized capital of 25,000,000 pesos, com- 
menced operations. 


5. A decree was issued creating the University 
of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro, to include existing 
schools and colleges and establish others for train- 
ing in philosophy, science, literature, and art. 

The Mixed Chilean-Bolivian Commission met 
in Santiago, Chile, to draft proposals for submis- 
sion to the two Governments on means of strength- 
ening commercial and economic ties between 
their countries. —The commission drew up 26 


agreements for such consideration. Its final meet- 
ing was held on August 3. 


5-13. The Second International Congress of 
American History met in Buenos Aires. 


6. Mexico ratified an arbitration treaty with 
the Republic of Colombia. 


7. A law requiring all foreigners to register 
with the Immigration Bureau was promulgated 
in the Dominican Republic. 

8-15. The Third South American Chemistry 
Congress met in Rio de Janeiro and Sdo Paulo. 


13. Provisional President David Toro of Bolivia 
resigned. He was succeeded by Colonel German 
Busch, Chief of Staff of the Army. 


14-20. The South American Medical Meetings, 
held in Rio de Janeiro, were attended by dele- 
gates from Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. 


15-24. The Pan American Chamber Music 
Festival, sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge of the United States, was held in 
Mexico. 


16. The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and the Minister of Finance of 
Brazil announced the signing of a financial agree- 
ment between the two countries, by which the 
United States agreed to sell to Brazil gold to the 
value of not more than $60,000,000, an arrange- 
ment designed to maintain monetary equilibrium 
between the two countries and to facilitate the 
establishment of a central reserve bank in Brazil. 


20. President Lopez of Colombia delivered his 
annual message to Congress, in which he analyzed 
in detail the economic, financial, educational and 
social policies adopted by the Government. He 
said that both national and departmental treas- 
uries had closed the year with surpluses; public 
works had been increased and were being carried 
out at less expense and with greater efficacy than 
ever before; employment was available for workers 
not absorbed by agriculture and industry; there 
was no longer an unemployment problem; new 
industries were being started; and economic 
prosperity was evident on every hand. The ap- 
propriation for public education in the national 
budget reached the highest figure in the history 
of the country; normal schools had been built, 
fellowships for foreign study granted, physical 
education organized, the collection of books 
known as the Village Library widely distributed, 
and plans for revising university courses of study 
considered. 


21. An appropriation of 884,449 soles was made 
in Peru for 14 irrigation projects, including the 
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construction of several dams to be built during 
IGS 7=Be- 

The Governments of Brazil and Uruguay ex- 
changed ratifications of the conventions on fixing 
the legal status of their frontier relations, on arti stic 
exchange, on exhibitions of samples and sales of 
national products, and on the encouragement of 
tourist travel, and of an agreement for exchange 
of publications, all signed in Montevideo on 
December 20, 1933. 


22. The Central Banks of Chile and Bolivia 
signed an agreement to facilitate trade between 
the two countries. 

The President of Mexico signed a law establish- 
ing the Workers’ Industrial Promotion Bank; 
regulations for its administration, organization, 
and operation were issued September 30. 


26-30. The South American Union of Engineers 
held its second Congress in Rio de Janeiro. 


27. Mexico ratified the convention modifying 
article 1 of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation with the Republic of Ecuador. 


29. The Government of Bolivia appropriated 
50,000,000 bolivianos for public works in La Paz. 


30. The General Bank Law and the statutes of 
the Mortgage Bank of Ecuador were amended. 


31. The President of Venezuela signed a new 
Aliens Law, abrogating that of July 8, 1932. 

The Military Government Junta of Bolivia 
issued a decree declaring in force the national 
constitution of 1880, with the modifications and 
amendments introduced by the Convention of 
1920 and the Referendum of 1931 and the laws, 
decrees and governmental provisions now in exist- 
ence, excepting only any which might be in oppo- 
sition to decree-laws issued or to be issued until 
the country returned to normalcy. 


AUGUST 


2. The commercial agreement between the 
United States and Costa Rica, signed in San 
José on November 28, 1936, went into effect. 


5. A Cancer Institute was established under 
the United States Public Health Service. 


9. A Uruguayan cultural mission, headed by 
Dr. Eduardo Victor Haedo, Minister of Educa- 
tion, arrived in Rio de Janeiro, where for about 
two weeks it was honored by Brazilian authorities 
and intellectual leaders. 

9-19. The Second Pan American Coffee Con- 
ference was held in Habana under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Cuban 
Institute for the Stabilization of Coffee. 


10. El Salvador withdrew from the League of 
Nations for reasons of economy. 


15. The four hundredth anniversary was cele- 
brated of the establishment of the stronghold 
which later became the city of Nuestra Senora 
Santa Maria de la Asuncién, the capital of 
Paraguay. 

17. Brazil ratified the extradition treaty signed 
with Chile on November 8, 1935. 

The National Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation was established in the Dominican 
Republic. 


18. The Association of American Artists and 
Writers held its first session in Habana, Cuba. 


22-29. The Third Inter-American Education 
Conference met in Mexico. 


24. A Federal Electric Power Commission was 
established in Mexico to organize and direct a 
non-profit making system for the generation, 
transmission, and distribution of electric power. 


30. Mexico ratified an arbitration treaty with 
Colombia. 

Chile ratified the extradition treaty signed with 
Brazil on November 8, 1935. 

A decree amending the agrarian code was 
promulgated in Mexico. 


SEPTEMBER 


1. President Cardenas of Mexico delivered his 
annual message to Congress stating that there 
were indications throughout the country of an 
impatient feeling with regard to economic prob- 
lems, but that activity and cooperation in solving 
these problems were also evident. The mining 
output increased; the electric power industry was 
unable to meet the increased demands; the 
economic policy aimed at increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country and assuring 
workers an equitable share of profits; monetary 
reserves increased; over 5,000,000 acres of land 
were distributed among communal land owners; 
irrigation works in various states were continued 
or completed; railway mileage increased; the 
highway program was continued during the year; 
and 65,000,000 pesos were appropriated for 
education. 


3. A law for the protection of the small sugar- 
cane grower went into effect in Cuba. The law 
established a protective fund for small growers, 
specified rates of payment by the mills, moratoria 
and the settlement of debts, the regulation of 
rentals for sugarcane growing properties, wages 
for field and industrial labor, and fines and 
penalties. 
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5. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz was elected President 
of Argentina for the six year term 1938-44. 


11. Anita Lizana of Chile won the United 
States women’s tennis championship. 


13. Brazil ratified a radio convention with 
Colombia. 


16. Dr. Félix Paiva, dean of the Law School of 
the National University, became President of 
Paraguay, following the resignation of Colonel 
Rafael Franco. 

The Chilean-Mexican Cultural Institute was 
inaugurated in Santiago, under the auspices of 
the Chilean Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. During the year other similar institutes for 
strengthening cultural relations with Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama and 
Peru were also inaugurated. 


16-25. The First Inter-American ‘Technical 
Aviation Conference was held in Lima to study 
questions relative to international air services. 


17. Representatives of Argentina and Bolivia 
signed in Buenos Aires a Convention on Frontier 
Traffic and a Preliminary Convention on Railway 
Matters, the latter providing for a mixed com- 
mission to make the necessary studies for the 
construction of a railway connecting the Bolivian 
cities of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and Sucre with 
the North Argentine Central Railway. 


21. The Twenty-Seventh National Fine Arts 
Salon of Argentina was opened. It included a 
hall of Brazilian painting and sculpture, in com- 
pliance with the Treaty of Artistic Exchange in 
effect between the two countries. 


25. The Pan American Congress of Traveling 
Salesmen, Agents and Representatives met in 
Buenos Aires. 


28. President Roosevelt started power produc- 
tion at the Bonneville, Oregon, plant. The dam 
will cost $75,000,000 and produce 580,000 horse- 


power. 


29. Radio-telephone service between Haiti and 
the United States was opened by an exchange of 
greetings between Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Auguste Turnier. 


OCTOBER 


1. Representatives of the Governments of 
Bolivia and Brazil signed recommendations pre- 
sented by the Bolivian-Brazilian Mixed Commis- 
sion on Economic Matters, on the exploitation of 
oil fields south of Santa Cruz, Bolivia, and the 
construction of a railway between that city and 
Corumba. 


2. El Salvador extended its commercial modus 
vivendt with Mexico. 

By decree of the Government of Haiti, all 
workers or owners of real estate must obtain 
identification cards. 


10. The Government of Haiti informed the 
Government of the Dominican Republic that as 
a result of incidents occurring on their common 
frontier early in October, Haitian citizens had lost 
their lives, and requested an investigation for fixing 
responsibility. 

12. At the opening of the new radio station 
TGW in Guatemala City, Secretary Hull of the 
United States and Dr. Carlos Salazar, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, exchanged 
greetings. 

The first section of the 9 de Julio Avenue, the 
widest in the world, was opened in Buenos Aires. 


14. Air service between Buenos Aires and 
Patagonia was opened. 


15. Representatives of the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti signed an agreement, contained in an 
official communication to the press, in which the 
Dominican Republic declared that it had immedi- 
ately begun a detailed investigation to fix responsi- 
bility and apply the necessary penalties to those 
guilty in the incidents that had occurred on the 
Dominican-Haitian frontier. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union inaugurated in Washington a series of 
cultural broadcasts to the countries of Latin 
America. 


16. The Bolivian-Peruvian Mixed Commission 
for Economic Studies began work. 

The Office of Research on Mental Deficiency 
was established in Venezuela as part of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Hygiene. 


17-20. The First National Transportation Con- 
ference met in Habana. 


20. The President of Costa Rica signed an act 
granting him powers to cooperate with the 
American governments for the completion of the 
Inter-American Highway. 

The Chilean-Ecuadorean Mixed Commercial 
Commission, meeting at Santiago, recommended 
modification of the modus vivendi between the two 
countries. 


21. The Governments of the United States, 
Costa Rica and Venezuela offered their good of- 
fices to the Governments of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua in connection with the boundary dispute 
which had arisen between the two countries. The 
Governments of Honduras and Nicaragua ac- 
cepted their mediation the next day. 
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22. The Acting President of Ecuador resigned 
and was succeeded by General G. Alberto 
Enriquez as Supreme Chief of the Republic. 


23. The Government of Bolivia approved the 
conventions signed in La Paz with Chile, concern- 
ing intellectual and cultural interchange between 
professors and students, passports, and art and 
industrial exhibitions. 


28. A Council of National Economy was 
established in Ecuador to advise organizations 
dealing with national economy and financial 
matters, draft bills, and give advice on financial 
policies. 


29. Three Brazilian engineers who left Rio de 
Janeiro April 16, 1928, to study a route for the 
Pan American Highway arrived in Washington 
and were received at the Pan American Union. 


31. The Flying Caravan of the Peoples’ Man- 
date to Governments to End War left the United 
States. It was composed of prominent women 
who visited the American Republics to urge 
ratification of the instruments signed at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace. 


NOVEMBER 


1. The First Inter-American Radio Conference 
met in Habana, Cuba. It closed on December 13 
after the signing of a convention on radio com- 
munications and an administrative agreement. A 
regional agreement was also signed between 
Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Mexico and the United States, to regulate and 
establish principles covering the use of the stand- 
ard broadcast band, reducing to a minimum the 
technical interference between the stations of these 
countries. 

President Laredo Bru of Cuba in a message to 
Congress outlined the social and economic policies 
which the Government plans to adopt. He rec- 
ommended the establishment of a Central Bank 
of Emission and Rediscount, a general banking 
law to oblige every banking institution to con- 
tribute to the economic development of the coun- 
try, and the adoption by Cuba of a monetary 
system of its own. He stated that the sugar co- 
ordination law offers sufficient protection to that 
industry and reported that the Department of 
Labor has continued an intensive campaign for a 
closer compliance with social legislation. He also 
said that the schools were functioning normally. 

A series of broadcasts under the auspices of the 
Office of Education of the United States was 
inaugurated in Washington with the cooperation 


of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
purpose of these broadcasts was to acquaint the 
people of the United States more fully with the 
life and culture of other American nations. 


3. Brazil announced a new coffee policy and re- 
duced the export tax from 45 to 12 milreis. As a 
part of the policy, the Government stated on No- 
vember 13 that it would no longer require 35 per- 
cent of the export drafts to be sold at the official 
rate of exchange. 


4. The Mediation Conference in the boundary 
dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua met in 
San José, Costa Rica. It was composed of dele- 
gates from the United States, Venezuela and 
Costa Rica as mediating nations and delegates 
from the two countries concerned. 


7. A Council of National Economy was estab- 
lished in Ecuador to harmonize, unify and direct 
national efforts for economic recovery. 


10. The President of Brazil promulgated a new 
constitution replacing that of 1934 and strength- 
ening the powers of the national Government. 
In place of Congress there will be a national 
Parliament composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Federal Council. Parliament will exercise 
legislative powers in collaboration with the 
Council of National Economy and the President 
of the Republic. The President is the supreme 
authority of the nation and has been granted 
extraordinary powers. Stock in mining com- 
panies, banks of deposit and insurance companies 
may be held only by Brazilians. The constitu- 
tion, which went into effect on the date of promul- 
gation, will be submitted to a national plebiscite 
in a form to be determined by the President. 


12. A Pan American Air Squadron left Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, on a good-will 
flight throughout America on behalf of the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse. The squadron was 
composed of one Dominican and 3 Cuban planes. 

A contract was signed between the Mexican 
Government and the petroleum company “El 
Aguila”, a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch Shell, 
according to which the company will exploit as a 
unit the rich oil zones of Poza Rica, Poza de 
Cuero and Troncones y Potrerillos. The Gov- 
ernment will receive as its share royalties varying 
between 15 and 35 percent of production. 

The President of Haiti requested the good offices 
of the Governments of Cuba, Mexico and the 
United States to settle the differences between the 
Governments of Haiti and of the Dominican 
Republic. The three Governments offered their 
good offices to the Presidents of the two countries. 
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15. In a message to Congress at the beginning 
of its special session, President Roosevelt requested 
that taxes on small business be reduced and that 
laws be passed on agricultural aid, the regulation 
of wages and hours, Government reorganization 
and regional planning. 

The taking of the census of the unemployed in 
the United States was begun. Preliminary re- 
ports of the census showed that there were be- 
tween 7,882,912 and 10,870,000 unemployed 
persons in the United States. 

The President of the Dominican Republic re- 
plied to the Presidents of Cuba and the United 
States, and later to the President of Mexico, 
thanking them for offering their good offices and 
declaring that as soon as the Government of the 
Dominican Republic learned the point that ac- 
cording to the Haitian Government is the object 
of the controversy it would specify whether or not 
it accepts mediation or good offices. 


15-19. The First National Highway Safety 
Congress met in Mexico. 


19. Bolivia and the Argentine Republic signed 
a convention specifying the conditions under 
which Bolivia may export its petroleum tax free 
through Argentine territory. 


20. The President of the Dominican Republic 
appointed special missions to the Governments 
whose good offices Haiti had requested. 

A cultural embassy composed of the Brazilian 
writers Guilherme de Almeida, Osorio Dutra and 
Alcides Bezerra arrived in Montevideo, where 
they were cordially received by Government 
authorities and Uruguayan educators. During 
their 10 days’ visit they presented a bust of Olavo 
Bilac to the city of Montevideo. 


DECEMBER 


1. A national literary contest under the auspices 
of the Department of Education was opened in 
Cuba. During the course of the month 48 essays, 
16 novels, 25 books of poetry and 26 journalistic 
works were received. 


2. Pan American Airways inaugurated a rapid 
weekly service between Miami, Florida, and the 
Canal Zone making it possible to reach Panama 
from New York in 1514 hours and shortening the 
time between New York and Lima, Peru, and 
Santiago, Chile, to 2 and 3 days respectively. A 
new service was also opened from Panama to La 
Guaira, Venezuela, passing through Colombia. 

A series of unofficial diplomatic conversations 
was begun in Washington between representa- 


tives of the Governments of Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Cuba, Mexico and the United States. 


3. The Government of Haiti accepted the pro- 
posal of the Governments of Cuba, Mexico and 
the United States that a commission be named by 
them to facilitate the solution of the differences 
between Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


5. The President of Honduras delivered to Con- 
gress his annual message summarizing the out- 
standing accomplishments of his administration. 
The primary, secondary and vocational schools 
continued their regular work. The restoration of 
the notable ruins of Copan was advanced, where- 
by present and future generations may learn of 
the splendor of an extinct civilization. Special 
attention in highway construction was given to 
the needs of agriculture and industry, a 22-mile 
section of the Pan American Highway being 
completed and in use. ‘The international credit 
of the nation issound. The Government accepted 
with pleasure the good offices of the United States, 
Venezuela and Costa Rica to secure a peaceful 
solution of the controversy with Nicaragua. 


10. The Republics of Honduras and Nicaragua 
signed a protocol in San José, Costa Rica, to 
avoid misunderstanding with respect to the 
boundary question. 


11. The Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic proposed that Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public reaffirm the diplomatic agreement of 
October 15 and that the investigation already 
begun by the Dominican Government be con- 
tinued. The representatives of the three mediat- 
ing Governments suggested that if Haiti did not 
accept the Dominican proposal, it should resort to 
the international treaties in force between the two 
Republics. 


14. The Government of Haiti invoked the 
Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between 
the American States (the Gondra Treaty) of 1923 
and the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation of 1929 in order to settle its dispute 
with the Dominican Government and named 
representatives on the Commission of Investigation 
and Conciliation to be appointed in accordance 
with those pacts. 

15. The Permanent Commission set up by these 
instruments met in Washington to consider the 
request made by the Haitian Government. The 
commission transmitted the request of the Haitian 
Government to the Dominican Government. 

16. A National Committee of Standards was 
created under the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 


eZ. BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


18. The Federal Board of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration of Mexico handed down a decision in the 
controversy between the Union of Petroleum 
Workers and the principal companies engaged in 
that industry. The decision ordered the com- 
panies to increase wages and provide improved 
living conditions for their employees, at cost to 
the companies estimated by the Government at 
26,000,000 pesos. 


21-23. The Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Cuban Association of Sugar Technicians met in 
Habana, Cuba. 


22. The President of the Dominican Republic 
invited the President of Haiti to proclaim a pact 
of honor between the two chief executives declar- 
ing solemnly that the events that occurred on 
Dominican territory in October would not lead 
to war between the two neighbor Republics. 
The President of Haiti replied that he welcomed 
the statement of the Dominican President. 

The Cuban Senate ratified the Inter-American 
Radiocommunications Convention and the North 
American Regional Agreement signed at the 
Inter-American Radio Conference on December 
13, W9io 

In Cuba a law was promulgated organizing a 
Section of Government Property in the Treasury 
Department. ‘The act contains provisions on the 
distribution, colonization and exploitation of gov- 
ernment lands. ‘This law, which went into effect 
on January 15, 1938, is retroactive and provides 
that until additional legislation is enacted to com- 
plete the plan on the distribution of lands and 
agricultural colonization at least 1,000,000 pesos 


shall be set aside in the general budget for the 
general aid of rural residents. 


23. The President of Cuba signed an amnesty 
law pardoning political prisoners. 


24. The Congress of Nicaragua amended the 
foreign exchange control law. 

The President of Brazil issued a decree restrict- 
ing foreign exchange transactions and granting 
the Bank of Brazil a monopoly in the purchase of 
export drafts. 


25. Children’s Day was celebrated in Caracas. 


26. The Central Bank of Argentina announced 
that there had been a notable increase in govern- 
ment revenue and that the year 1937 would close 
with a balanced budget. 


27. The Dominican Republic appointed its 
representatives to the Commission of Investiga- 
tion and Conciliation. 


28. The Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico 
announced that they had reached a mutually 
satisfactory understanding on common problems 
before the two Treasuries. 


29. Three Cuban airplanes of the Pan American 
squadron making a flight on behalf of the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse crashed in Colombia 
and 6 Cuban aviators and the official historian of 
the flight were killed. 

The petroleum companies presented a petition 
for an injunction before the Supreme Court of 
Justice in Mexico against the decision handed 
down by the Federal Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration on December 18. 
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Pan American 


NECROLOGY, 1937 


Arroyo, C&sar E., June 22: Former Consul 
General of Ecuador at Cadiz, Spain; writer, 
university professor. 

BArEz ALLENDE, NicotAs, October 12: Paraguayan 
diplomat. 

BETANCOURT, FEDERICO, May 12: International 
sportsman; signer of the first Cuban constitution. 

BrENES Ortiz, Cartos, August 19: One time 
treasurer and third Vice President of Costa Rica. 

Burcos, ANTONIO, August 2: Panamanian legis- 
lator, diplomat; former Minister to Spain, Cuba 
and Italy. 

BonetTI Burcos, ERNEsTO, December 3: Secretary 
of Foreign Relations of the Dominican Repub- 
lic; formerly Minister to Germany. 

CampPisTEGUY, JUAN, September 4: Former Presi- 
dent of Uruguay; university professor, journalist , 
statesman. 

Cutari, RopotFro, August 16: Former President 
and Vice President of Panama. 

CHuTRO, PEDRO, October 20: Well-known Argen- 
tine surgeon. 

DaAmMERT, Aucusto, January 15: The leading 
Peruvian oculist. 

Doutz y AraANGo, RicArpDo, July 5: Cuban jurist, 
university professor, legislator; former president 
of Habana University, vice president of the 
Cuban Senate, and member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

EsTRADA, GENARO, September 29: Mexican 
statesman and educator; former Secretary of 
Foreign Relations, author of the doctrine of 
international law which bears his name. 

Eruéart, EMMANUEL, September 22: Haitian 
educator and lawyer; former member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

FERNANDEZ Y HERNANDEZ, FRANCISCO MARIA, 
February 14: Former Secretary of State of 
Cuba; one time president of the Pan American 
Medical Association. 

FERRER, PEDRO LAuTARO, August 16: Chilean 
physician and writer; former Minister of 
Hygiene; former president of the Medical 
Society of Chile. 

FonTeciLtA E., Oscar, March 31: Noted Chilean 
neurologist and psychiatrist. 


GaLinpDo y VILLA, JEsts, August 13: Noted 
Mexican historian; former director of the 
National Academy of Fine Arts and of the 
National Museum; former president of the 
Mexican Society of Geography and History. 

Garcia, Lizarpo, May 28: Former President of 
Ecuador. 

GERSHWIN, GEORGE, July 11: American com- 
poser. 

GOENAGA, FRANcIscO R. DE, March 1: Dis- 
tinguished Puerto Rican psychiatrist; dean of 
his profession in the island. 

GonzALez, W. E., October 20: Journalist; first 
Ambassador of the United States to Peru. 

GonzALEz ViquEz, CLETO, September 23: Former 
President of Costa Rica; lawyer, legislator, 
writer. 

GuILBAUD, TERTULIEN, September 19: Haitian 
educator, statesman, diplomat, writer. 

Hosgson, RicHMOND PEARsoN, March 16: Rear 
Admiral of the United States Navy; naval hero 
in the Spanish-American war. 

KELLoGG, FRANK B., December 21: Former 
Secretary of State of the United States; co- 
author of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

Know es, H. G., November 3: Former Minister 
of the United States to the Dominican Republic 
and to Bolivia. 

Lecuaup, AucusTE, November 23: Prominent 
Haitian physician. 

Lez, BERTRAM T., October 25: Noted American 
historiographer; member of the Board of 
Managers of the Lima (Peru) Geographic 
Society. 

LeGorRETA, AcusTin, November 8:  Inter- 
national banker and financier; president of the 
Board of Directors of the Pan American Trust 
Company and of the Banco Nacional de México. 

L6pEZ DEL VALLE, JosE ANTONIO, December 7: 
Famous Cuban hygienist; several times Director 
of Health of Cuba; Director of the Finlay 
Institute; writer, university professor. 

Luco-Vi1Na, Ruy bE, December 29: Cuban diplo- 
mat, journalist, writer; President of the national 
organizing committee of the First Pan American 
Congress of Municipalities. 
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Manany, Row ianp B., May 2: Former Minister 
of the United States to Ecuador; university 
professor, journalist. 

Martinez, Pompitio, October 29: Noted Colom- 
bian surgeon; several times dean of the Medical 
School of the National University. 

MatTArRAZZO, FRANCIscO, February 10: Prominent 
industrial pioneer in Brazil. 

Matrtua, Victor M., May 27: Distinguished 
Peruvian international lawyer; diplomat; Am- 
bassador of Peru to Brazil. 

Mejia, FEDERICO, June 16: Former Minister of 
El Salvador to the United States. 

MELton, ANDREW, August 26: American multi- 
millionaire; philanthropist; former Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

MENENDEZ PeLAEz, ANTonio, December 29: 
Noted Cuban aviator, officer of the Cuban navy; 
member of the Pan American Squadron flying 
on behalf of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse. 

Nin Frias, ALBERTO, March 28: Uruguayan 
diplomat, university professor, writer. 

NovueL, ADOLFO ALEJANDRO, July 26: Former 
archbishop and one-time President of the 
Dominican Republic. 

OayA HERRERA, ENRIQUE, February 18: Noted 
Colombian diplomat; former President of the 
Republic. 

OLIvEIRA, ALBERTO DE, January 19: University 
professor; distinguished author described as 
‘*Prince of Brazilian Poets.” 

OTERO, JosE Pacirico, May 15: 
historian. 

PARPACEN, RAMON, October 14: Venezuelan 
jurist, diplomat. 

PARREIRAS, ANTONIO, October 17: Well-known 
Brazilian painter. 

PATTERSON Y DE JAUREGUI, GUILLERMO, July 27: 
Cuban statesman, diplomat; former ambassador 
to the United States and to Mexico. 

Paz Baraona, MicueL, November 11: Former 
President of Honduras; former Minister tojthe 
United States. 


Argentine 


PERALTA, JosE, December 26: Ecuadorean inter- 
national lawyer; statesman. 

PresTEs, FERNANDO, October 25: Brazilian legis- 
lator. 

Quriroca, Horacio, February 19: Uruguayan 
writer. 

ResTREPO, Cartos E., July 6: Colombian states- 
man; former President of the Republic. 

Rivas VicuNa, Manuet, August 4: Chilean 
lawyer, statesman, and diplomat. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D., May 23: American 
multimillionaire and philanthropist. 

Romero, Cartos, May 9: Bolivian diplomat and 
noted writer. 

Root, Exitau, February 7: Eminent American 
jurist and statesman. 

SAENZ, JORGE, July 4: Bolivian statesman, diplo- 
mat and financier. 

SANTAMARINA, Enrique, April 19: Argentine 
financier; Vice President of the Provisional 
Government in 1930. 

Santos, Mauriti, October 6: Brazilian surgeon; 
one of the best known medical authorities in 
his country. 

SETUBAL, PauLo, May 4: Distinguished Brazilian 
writer. 

SreRRA, Lucas, April 9: Chilean physician and 
hygienist. 

SmitH, Epmunpo C., March 31: Argentine 
pediatrist; former Director of the Patronato 
Argentino de la Infancia of Buenos Aires; author 
of short stories and historical novels. 

TELLEZ, MANUEL C., May 23: Mexican diplomat; 
former Secretary of Foreign Relations and 
Ambassador of Mexico to the United States. 

Tuompson, Evinu, March 13: American inventor. 

UrBANEJA ACHEPOHL, Luts, September 5: 
Venezuelan short story writer and novelist. 

VeLoz Goiricoa, Nico.As, February 5: Dean of 
the Venezuelan diplomatic corps. 

ViannaA, Victor, August 21: Brazilian journalist. 

Wuarton, EpirH, August 11: Famous American 
novelist. 


Notes on 


INTER-AMERICAN BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 


Prepared by the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Unton. 


Aviation Conference 


Tue Liprary has received from the Inter- 
American Technical Aviation Conference, 
held in Lima in September 1937, its pro- 
ceedings and final act. The text of the 
final act is in two separate pieces, Spanish 
and English. It contains the 32 motions, 
recommendations and resolutions approved 
by the conference. 


Treaty of Guadalupe-Firdalgo 


The Library has obtained a print of the 
treaty between Mexico and the United 
States signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848. There were several prints 
made during that year; the one just re- 
ceived is that issued by Lara in Querétaro, 
with the addition of the report to the 
Government of Mexico by the Mexican 
Commission on the treaty. 


Mexican History Series 


The Biblioteca Histérica Mexicana de Obras 
Inéditas is a new series of volumes whose 
publication was begun in 1936 by José 
Porrta e hijos of Mexico City. The pub- 
lishers plan to issue only works previously 
not printed. Some of these will be cen- 
turies old, others newer works which 
have not yet appeared. Each of the seven 
volumes so far issued is listed below with a 
brief explanatory note. 


Descriptions of Latin American Cities 


Among recent accessions are a book on 
the Fourth Centenary of Cali, Colombia; 
a volume entitled Habana Antigua; and 
an official municipal publication about 
Guayaquil, in English and Spanish. ‘The 
book on Cali is a collection of essays, 
articles, old documents, and interesting 
photographs published by the special 
commission in charge of the celebration at 
the time of the quadricentennial, July 25, 
1937. In the first part of a four-volume 
work on history and description of Habana 
by Dr. Manuel Pérez-Beato, a well-known 
Cuban historian, the streets, gardens, 
plazas and other divisions of the city are 
discussed. The work is based on studies 
made by the author over a period of fifty 
years. The third book is a_ profusely 
illustrated guide to Guayaquil, with data 
on tourist regulations, hotels, and impor- 
tant places of interest to the traveler, 
with a map to show their location. 


Accessions in Portuguese and Spanish 


In the list below are mentioned the fore- 
going and other books of interest: 


Historia economica do Brasil, 1500-1820 [por] 
Roberto C. Simonsen; curso professado na Escola 
livre de sociologia e politica de Sado Paulo. 

Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro [etc.] Com- 
panhia editora nacional, 1937. 2 v. plates, 
tables (1 fold.), maps (part fold.) 18% cm. 
(Brasiliana, bibliotheca pedagogica brasileira. 
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Serie 52, vol. 100-100—A). Professor Simonsen 
writes in this work, prepared for his classes, of 
factors in the economic history of his country: 
early economic conditions in Portugal and 
in colonial Brazil; various industries, such as min- 
ing and the raising of sugar and live-stock; and 
labor conditions. 

Sociedades cooperativas [por] Fabio Luz Filho. 
2.ed. S. Paulo, Grafico-editora Unitas, limitada 
(MOSST Gm peels 11 —Sidiios iciagr. tormsh 235 
cm. [Dr. Fabio Luz Filho is the author of several 
works on cooperation, especially as an agricul- 
tural measure. The publication of the second 
edition of this one testifies to its value as a 
basic Brazilian study on cooperatives in gen- 
eral, agricultural cooperation, and _ pertinent 
Brazilian laws. ‘The second half of the book con- 
tains annexes, which are model statutes for agri- 
cultural cooperative societies, crop insurance, 
etc., and the Brazilian law of 1932 on coopera- 
tives. | 

La real audiencia de Chile [por] Ratl Mufioz 
Felit Santiago de Chile, Escuela tipo- 
grafica ‘“‘La gratitud nacional’, 1937. 263 p. 
26% cm. [This thesis of a student in the Univer- 
sity of Chile is a history of the political administra- 
tion of Chile in colonial times.] 

Cali en su IV centenario (suplemento al ‘‘Boletin 
histérico del Valle’?) Publicacién hecha por la 
Junta del IV centenario. Cali, Editorial Amé- 
rica, 1937. 227 p. illus. (facsim.), plates (incl. 
ports.) 24 cm. 

Habana antigua; apuntes histéricos, por el Dr. 
Manuel Pérez-Beato. Habana, Seoane, 
Fernandez y ca., impresores, 1936. T. I.: xv, 
469 p. illus., ports., fold. maps. 2514 cm. 

Doctrina de la Republica [por] Manuel Marquez 
Sterling. La Habana, Publicaciones de la Sec- 
retaria de educacién, Direccién de cultura, 1937. 
350 p. 21cm. (Grandes periodistas cubanos. 3.) 
[Manuel Marquez Sterling, whose death in 1934 
deprived his native land of a diplomat and 
journalist of the first rank, early evidenced his 
deep love of country, and the first article chosen 
for this volume, entitled ‘“‘Antes que todo el bien 
de Cuba’’, was the basis for all his actions. In 
going over his papers in preparation for a biog- 
raphy, Sefor René Lufriu selected these sixty 
articles written between July 1916 and August 
1918, from those appearing daily in the Liberal 
newspaper ‘“‘La Nacién” which Marquez Sterling 
himself founded in Habana. Sefior Lufriu says 
in his introduction that at the time it was said in 
Cuba that the newspaper was published for the 
articles, not the articles for the newspaper. | 


Fechas de América [por] M. R. Maribona Vina. 
[La Habana, Imp. Pérez Sierra, 1937] 149 p., 
11. 20%cm. [Twenty-eight dates between Janu- 
ary and June famous in American social, political 
and literary history are discussed by the author 
in this collection. Prior to publication in book 
form these historical articles appeared in the 
Habana newspaper “‘Diario de la Marina”’.| 

Monografia sintética de Guayaquil—Guayaquil, its 
history, its commerce, its industries, its possibilities, por 
el Lcdo. Pedro Hidalgo Gonzalez. English 
version by Dr. Alfonso L. Tous. Publicaci6én 
oficial del I. Concejo municipal. Published by 
the City council. [Guayaquil] 1937. 68 p., 1 1. 
illus. (2 col.), fold. map. 23% cm. 

El arte moderno en México; breve historia—siglos 
xIx y xx [por] Justino Fernandez. Prdélogo de 
Manuel Toussaint México, D. F., Anti- 
gua libreria Robredo, José Porrta e hijos, 1937. 
473 p., 1 1. plates. 24% cm. [The contents of 
this volume were first given as the author’s course 
in the summer school of the National university 
of Mexico. Separate chapters are devoted to 
painting, architecture, sculpture, popular arts> 
and minor arts. 292 illustrations, copies of art 
works, supplement the text. The volume was 
published under the auspices of the Institute of 
esthetic studies (Instituto de investigaciones esté- 
ticas) of the National university, of whose teach- 
ing staff Sefior Fernandez is a member. ] 

Catalogo de nombres vulgares y cientificos de plantas 
mexicanas [por el] Prof. Maximino Martinez 
: México, Ediciones Botas, 1937. 551, [1] 
p. 19 cm. [Basing his catalog on a similar one 
by Dr. José Ramirez and Prof. Gabriel Alcocer 
which appeared in 1902, Prof. Martinez, former 
head of the National Herbarium of Mexico, pub- 
lished the first edition of this work in 1927, 
including in it much new material discovered 
during the interim. Now a second edition of his 
own work appears, with about three times as many 
names in the alphabetical list as in his predecessors’ 
1902 catalog. In more than five hundred pages of 
two- and three-line entries, the catalog gives for 
each plant its common and scientific names, family, 
and the locations where it is found.] 

Diario del viaje que hicimos a México [por] Fray 
Francisco de Ajofrin y Fray Fermin de Olite, 
Capuchinos. Con una introduccién por Genaro 
Estrada. México, Antigua libreria Robredo, de 
José Porrta e hijos, 1936. 32 p., 21. 23% cm. 
(Biblioteca histérica mexicana de obras inéditas. 
1.) [Of especial interest in this diary is the 
description of the trip from Veracruz to Mexico 
City in the latter part of 1763.] 
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Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz [por] Juan José de 
Eguiara y Eguren. Con una advertencia y notas 
por Ermilo Abreu Gdémez. México, Antigua 
libreria Robredo, de José Porrta e hijos, 1936. 
21, [1] p. 23% cm. (Biblioteca histérica mexi- 
cana de obras inéditas. 2.) [Born in Mexico in 
1706, Eguiara devoted himself, in addition to 
other writing, to compiling an index of Mexican 
authors, of which the letters A, B and C were 
published in 1755. For each writer indexed, he 
included a biographical note, in Latin. The 
biography of Sor Juana is, therefore, only a small 
part of his inedited work. ] 

Relacién historical eclestdstica de la provincia de 
Yucatan de la Nueva Espana, escrita el ano de 1639 
{por] Francisco de Cardenas Valencia. Con una 
nota bibliografica por Federico Gdmez de Orozco. 
México, Antigua libreria Robredo, de José 
Porrtia e hijos, 1937. viii, 135 p. 23% cm. 
(Biblioteca hist6érica mexicana de obras inéditas. 
3.) [The original of this work is among the 
manuscripts in the British Museum collection. 
The ‘‘Relacién” was written for inclusion in a 
projected complete ecclesiastical history of all the 
Indies for the colonial chronicles. | 

La ‘Utopia’? de Tomas Moro en la Nueva Espana y 
otros estudios [por] Silvio A. Zavala. Con una 
introduccién por Genaro Estrada. México, Anti- 
gua libreria Robredo, de José Porrta e hijos, 
1937. viii, [i], 60 p., 1 1. 24 cm. (Biblioteca 
histérica mexicana de obras inéditas. 4.) [This 
is the first study in this series written by a living 
author. In addition to the title article, which 
shows the influence of More’s ‘‘Utopia” on 
Vasco de Quiroga, sixteenth-century Spanish 
official in Mexico, the other studies are: “La 
doctrina del Doctor Palacios Rubios sobre la 
conquista de América” and “‘Hernan Cortés y la 
teorfa escolastica de la justa guerra.’’] 

Cronicas y relaciones del occidente de México [por] 
Fernando Ocaranza México, Antigua 
libreria Robredo, de José Porrta e hijos, 1937. 
Tomo I: vi, 333 p. plates 234% cm. (Biblioteca 
hist6érica mexicana de obras inéditas. 5.) [Dr. 
Ocaranza’s studies of the Franciscans in Mexico 
are numerous (see these Notes, January 1936). 
These chapters, each of which chronicles an 
occurrence in western Mexico in colonial days, 
are based on the original manuscripts found in the 
National Library or on other primary sources. 
The present volume contains 31 chapters; the 
whole work is intended to have 65.] 

La docirina de Monroe y el fracaso de una conferencia 
panamericana en México; investigacién y prélogo 
por Genaro Estrada. México, Antigua libreria 


Robredo, de José Porrtia e hijos, 1937. xvii, 98 
p., 11. 23% cm. (Biblioteca histérica mexicana 
de obras inéditas. 6). [A valuable collection! of 
documents exchanged between the diplomatic 
representatives and Secretaries of State of the 
several countries which took part in the Inter- 
national American Congress called by the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ecuador in 1896 forms 
the contents of this number of the series. | 

Demostracién del vastisimo obispado de la Nueva 
Vizcaya, 1765; Durango, Sinaloa, Sonora, Arizona, 
Nuevo México, Chihuahua y porciones de 
Texas, Coahuila y Zacatecas [por] Pedro Tamarén 
y Romeral. Con una introduccién bibliografica 
y acotaciones por Vito Alessio Robles. México, 
Antigua libreria Robredo, de José Porria e hijos, 
1937. ‘xvii, 464 p., ll) front, (port:); 7 plates, 
incl. 4 maps (3 fold.), 2 diagrs. 231% cm. 
(Biblioteca histérica mexicana de obras inéditas. 
7.) [During the ten years preceding his death 
(1759-1768) that Bishop Tamarén served in the 
diocese of Nueva Vizcaya he kept a journal of 
the many places that he himself visited. Sr. 
Alessio Robles took this report, divided it into 
chapters, and added numerous notes and maps 
and a long index, to prepare it for publication 
170 years after it was written. ] 

Tratado de paz, amistad y limites entre la Reptblica 
mexicana y los Estados-Unidos de Norte America, y espo- 
sicién de los comisionados mexicanos que lo firma- 
ron, dirigida al supremo gobierno. [Querétaro] 
Imprenta de Lara [1848] 28, 27 p. 25 cm. 

Conjerencia técnica interamericana de aviacion; 1°— 
Ponencias, 2°—Resoluciones, 3°—Actas, 4°— 
Estudios presentados, 5°—Acta final. Lima, 1937. 
1 vol. (mimeographed) 36 cm. 

Acta final de la Conferencia técnica interamericana de 
aviacién, reunida en la ciudad de Lima del 15 al 
25 de Setiembre de 1937. [Lima, 1937] [18] p. 
fold. form. 31 cm. 

Final act of the Inter-American technical aviation 
conference, Lima, September 15-25, 1937. cover- 
title, 33 1. (mimeographed) 36 cm. 

Legislacién social peruana [por] Jorge Ramfrez 
Otarola Lima, P. Barrantes Castro, 
editor, 1937. TomolI: xxxv p.,11., 286 p. fold. 
forms. 1814 cm. (Biblioteca de la “‘Revista de 
economia y finanzas,” vol. IV) Contents.—T. I. 
Accidentes del trabajo y enfermedades profe- 
sionales. [Dr. Ramirez Otdrola, Peruvian lawyer 
and writer, plans to compile in six volumes a 
complete work on Peruvian labor legislation, 
including laws and judgments. | 

Tratado elemental de derecho administrativo 


[por] Dr. J. M. Hernandez Ron Cara- 
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cas, Tipografia americana, 1937. 2v. 241% cm. 
Contents.—12 pte. Principios de derecho admin- 
istrativo general y comparado.—2?2 pte. Organi- 
zacion administrativa venezolana.—3? pte. Serv- 
icios administrativos esenciales.—42 pte. Servicios 
administrativos facultativos.—|[Capitulo sin nam- 
ero] La justicia administrativa en Venezuela. 
[Professor Hernandez Ron in his years as a 
teacher of administrative law found that a text- 
book on this topic would be valuable for Vene- 
zuelan students in the Central University, and 
therefore wrote one in these two volumes. They 
form a useful tool for student and lawyer, and 
the chapter divisions and long indexes make 
quick reference easy. ] 


Books in English 


The list below contains some books writ- 
ten in English received during the last 
month: 


Skis and Andes, Eugene Du Bois, with contribut- 
ing thoughts of the members of the United States 
Ski team Boston, Alfred B. Moorhouse, 
publisher, 1937. 4 p.1., 81, [1] p. front., plates. 
20% cm. [The keen interest in this winter sport 
is now being shared by countries of South America 
in which skiing can be done. In the summer of 
1937 the Pan American Ski Championships 
were conducted in Chile; the United States sent 
a team of six men. Mr. Du Bois, manager of 
the team, tells, with comments by the other 
members, of the trip to Chile and the amenities 
of skiing, and lists the equipment taken by the 
members. | 

Indian tales from Guatemala, by Marie Hendrick 
Jessup and Lesley Byrd Simpson; illustrated by 
Antonio Sotomayor. New York, Chicago [etc.] 
C. Scribner’s sons [c. 1396] viii, 136 p. incl. front., 
illus. 19 cm. [These tales for children, compiled 
from the many told to Mrs. Mary Owen when 
she lived among the Guatemala Indians for 
nearly a half-century, will furnish another good 
reader for young people interested in Latin 
America. The illustrations are amusing. ] 

The influence of border troubles on relations between 
the United States and Mexico, 1876-1910, by Robert 
D. Gregg Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
press, 1937. 200 p. 25 cm. (Aé head of title: 
The Johns Hopkins university studies in historical 
and political science Series LV, number 
3) [Basing his study of the Mexican-United States 
relations during the Diaz régime chiefly on docu- 
ments, archives and manuscripts from the Library 


of Congress and the Department of State, Dr. 
Gregg discusses the struggle over recognition, 
border lawlessness in 1878-81, and the growing 
peace and order from 1881 to 1910. Copious 
foot-notes indicate primary and secondary source 
material to supplement the author’s original work. | 

Geology of the Tampico region, Mexico, by John M. 
Muir Published by the American asso- 
ciation of petroleum geologists London, 
Thomas Murby & Co., 1936. xix, 280 p. front., 
XV plates on 6 1., [X tables, 40 (7. ¢. 41) maps 
(5 fold., in pocket) 2314 cm. [The auspices under 
which publication is made of this work, the “‘first 
serious attempt to assemble under one cover the 
existing knowledge of the geology of the Tampico 
region,” are a guarantee of its quality.] 

Enchanting wilderness, adventures in darkest South 
America [by] Hans Tolten; translated from the 
German by Ferdi Loesch. With 23 illustrations 
and a map. London, Selwyn & Blount [1936] 
285 p. incl. front. (port.) illus. (map) plates, 
port. 22 cm. [The author recounts his experi- 
ences in the Chaco. | 

The Maya society and its work. (Baltimore, The 
Society, 1937] 32 p. 24% cm. (ts Publication 
no. 19) [The Maya society was incorporated in 
1930. Its aim is the promotion of knowledge of 
matters pertaining to the Indian races of Middle 
America. In this pamphlet it describes the studies 
made on the Indian races and outlines what still 
remains to be done.] 

American foreign policy; formulation and practice. 
Selected readings compiled by Wilson Leon God- 
shall . . . Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edwards 
brothers, inc., 1937. xxix, 553 p. 28 cm. Con- 
tents.—Chapter I. The establishment of inde- 
pendence and boundaries.—Chapter II. Neutral- 
ity.—Chapter III. The doctrine of recognition.— 
Chapter IV. Isolation.—Chapter V. The Monroe 
doctrine-—Chapter VI. The Isthmian canal.— 
Chapter VII. Caribbean  policies.—Chapter 
VIII. Pan-Americanism.—Chapter IX. Eastern 
Asia and the Pacific.—Chapter X. Pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes.—Chapter XI. 
Disarmament and the munitions traffic.—Chapter 
XII. The trend toward cooperation with Europe 
and other policies—Appendix A. The march of 
events in American diplomatic history.—Appen- 
dix B. Reference of questions of policy to the 
Supreme Court for advisory opinions, 1793.— 
Appendix C. Secretary of State Hull’s statement 
of American foreign policy, July 17, 1937. [These 
553 pages of source material, containing 515 selec- 
tions, furnish a valuable aid to the student, a 
ready-reference book, and a history of American 
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foreign policy. Each group of selections is pre- 
ceded by an historical summary. | 

Ports of the sun; a guide to the Caribbean, Ber- 
muda, Nassau, Havana, and Panama, by Eleanor 
Early . . . Boston, Houghton Mifflin company; 
Cambridge, The Riverside press, 1937. 6 p. L., 
316 p. illus, maps. 17 cm. [Eleanor Early’s 
travel books about New England are well known. 
Her latest work, a book for the arm-chair tourist 
as well as a guide for the “cruiser”, gives much 
detailed information about the islands and coastal 
cities of the Caribbean. ] 

Crossroads of the buccaneers [by] Hendrik De 
Leeuw. Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippin- 
cott company [c. 1937] 414 p. illus. 24 cm. 
[Hendrik De Leeuw’s Crossroads of the Caribbean 
Sea has a worthy successor in this volume, in 
which he tells the story of the chain of islands 
extending from Florida to Venezuela. Interesting 
sketches made by the author and a valuable 
bibliography supplement the text. ] 

The republics of South America; a report by a study 
group of members of the Royal institute of inter- 
national affairs. London, New York [etc.] Ox- 
ford university press, 1937. 374 p. tables, maps 
(3 fold., 1 col.) 24% cm. Contents.—I. The 
physical setting—II. Communications.—III. 
Population.—IV. Origins, conquest, and coloni- 
zation.—V. Independence and the rise of new 
nations.—VI. The ten republics—VII. Main 
lines of economic development.— VIII. The land.— 
IX. Labour conditions and labour movements.— 
X. Financial development.—XI. Religion and 
the church.—XII. Culture and education.— 
XIII. International relations. [Perusal of the 
contents of this volume, the result of investiga- 
tions and writings by experts in each field, will 
show that it accomplishes its purpose to ‘‘assemble 
within the covers of a single volume the essential 
facts, geographical, historical, economic, and 
cultural, needed to introduce the general reader 
to the study of the Republics of South America.’’| 

Republican Hispanic America: a history, by Charles 
Edward Chapman New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1937. xvii, 463 p. front., illus., 
plates (incl. ports., double col. maps) 22 cm. 
(The author is a professor who has spent years of 
study on his subject, the results of which were 
evident in his excellent ‘“‘Colonial Hispanic 
America” (New York, 1933) and now are seen 
in this study of a later period. One can well 
believe that Professor Chapman will not only tell 
the story of-these countries ‘“‘truthfully and inter- 
estingly”’ as he says in the preface that he sets out 
to do, but that it will be complete and non- 


partisan as well. The history is planned for use 
as a text-book and for general reading. | 

Journal of a cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 1842-1844, 
an the frigate United States, with notes on Herman 
Melville. Edited by Charles Roberts Anderson. 
With eleven water-colors from the journal of 
William H. Meyers. Durham, Duke university 
LESS, MSI Vilnp- spoils |S) 14 Som paEETOnt mG 
plates, tables. 22 cm. [The publication of this 
journal by Duke university makes available to the 
public material on the United States Navy in a 
period about which material is scarce. The pub- 
lishers say, ‘“The anonymous author was probably 
a petty officer with access to the ship’s 
records, so that the diary combines the accuracy 
and authenticity of an official log book with the 
informal discursiveness of a personal record.” 
The journal records a two-year cruise ot the 
United States, known as ‘“‘the fastest sailor in the 
American navy’, to Rio de Janeiro and other 
South American ports. In the Pacific, in ad- 
dition to the many South Sea islands touched, 
the vessel also called at several ports in Chile, 
Peru and Mexico. In writing of the last-named 
country, the writer gives especial detail on the 
*“Monterey affair’, when the commanding officer, 
believing that Mexico and the United States were 
at war, took the fort at Monterey, California. ] 

Comparative commentaries on private international 
law, or conflict of laws, by Arthur K. Kuhn 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1937. 
xii p., 11, 381 p. 22cm. [In this valuable con- 
tribution to discussions on private international 
law, comparison is made between Anglo-American 
law and that of countries in Europe and Latin 
America which have adopted the provisions of the 
Bustamante Code. It presents “‘the legislation 
and jurisprudence of common-law jurisdictions 
relating to Private International Law” and is 
“designed to be useful to both the student and the 
practitioner.” Over four hundred cases are cited.] 

International organizations in which the United States 
participates, by Laurence F. Schmeckebier. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Brookings institution, 1935. 
x, 370 p. 2114 cm. (Half-title: The Institute 
for government research of the Brookings insti- 
tution. Studies in administration, no. 30). 
[In this book the author investigates the 29 inter- 
national organizations of a permanent character 
with which the United States had contact in 
1934. Devoting a chapter to each of them, he 
writes of the aims and activities of, and gives a 
selected bibliography on, each of the following: 
International penal and prison commission; 
Cape Spartel lighthouse commission; Interna- 
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tional bureau of the Universal postal union; 
International bureau of weights and measures; 
International exchange of publications; Inter- 
national bureau for the protection of industrial 
property; Pan American union; International 
bureau for customs tariffs; International boundary 
commission, United States and Mexico; Inter- 
national central office for the control of the liquor 
trafic in Africa; Permanent international asso- 
ciation of navigation congresses; International 
bureau of the Permanent court of arbitration; 
Pan American sanitary bureau; International 
institute of agriculture; International boundary 
commission, United States and Canada; Inter- 
parliamentary union; Bureau of the International 
telecommunication union; Inter-American trade- 
mark registration bureau; International office of 
the Postal union of the Americas and Spain; 
International hydrographic bureau; International 
fisheries commission, United States and Canada; 
International institute of statistics; Central 
bureau of the map of the world; International 
radio consulting committee; American inter- 
national institute for the protection of childhood; 
International technical committee of aerial legal 
experts; and International labor organization.] 


Periodicals 


New magazines and those received for 
the first time are listed below: 


La Hora naval; dedicada a la armada argentina: 
su historia, su presente, su obra. Buenos Aires, 
1937. Afio1,n°1, octubre 1937. 36p. 20x28% 
cm. Monthly. Director: Anibal B. Merlo Flores. 
Address: Av. Pte. R. Saenz Pefia 651, 4° piso esc. 
67, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Boletim official da casa do estudante do Brasil. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1937. Anno 2, n? 11, julho 1937. 
4 p. 32 x 48 cm. Monthly. Redactor chefe: 
Nelson Ferreira. Address: Largo da Carioca 11 
sob, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Brasilia; organe officiel de la Chambre de com- 
merce franco-brésilienne. Paris, 1937. noe 18, 
novembre 1937. 36 p. illus. 22 x 27 cm. 
Monthly. Address: 18 Rue de lArcade, Paris 
(VIII), France. 

Inteligencia; mensario da opiniao mundial. 
Sado Paulo, 1937. Ano 3, n° 35, novembro 1937. 
115 p. illus. 16 x 22 cm. Monthly. Diregao: 
Samuel Ribeiro. Address: Praga Ramos de 
Azevedo 16, Sado Paulo, Brazil. 


Travesuras. Vélez, 1937. Ano 1, n° 1, octubre 
1937. 31 p. 17 x 24 cm. Monthly. Director: 
Guillermo Rangel L. Address: Alumnos del 
Colegio Universitario, Vélez, Santander, Colom- 
bia. 

Revista universitaria; Organo mensual de la 
guardia universitaria ‘“‘Presidente Trujillo”. Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, 1937. Ano 1, n° 1, octubre 1937. 
30 p. illus. 24 x 31 cm. Monthly. Director: 
Dr. Homero Henriquez. Address: Universidad de 
Santo Domingo, Ciudad ‘Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic. 

Boletin de la camara de agricultura de la primera zona. 
Quito, 1937. Amo 1, n° 1, setiembre 1937. 60 p. 
18 x 24cm. Monthly. Administrador: Augusto 
N. Velastegui: Address: Calle Garcia Moreno 65, 
3er piso, Quito, Ecuador. 

Horizontes; boletin del Instituto normal “‘Juan 
Montalvo”. Quito, 1937. Epoca 2, n° 1, junio 
1937. 126 p. 15% x 21% cm. Bi-monthly. 
Address: Apartado 357, Quito, Ecuador. 

Boletin del Instituto de higiene. México, 1937. 
Tomo 3, n° 1, Mayo, 1937. 89 p. 1714x 23 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Departamento de salubridad 
publica, México, D. F., México. 

Carta semanal de la Confederacioén de cdmaras 
nacionales de comercio e industria. México, 1937. 
Vol. 2, n° 2-45, noviembre 20, 1937. 12 p. 
214%x29¥%cm. Weekly. Address: Av. Reptiblica 
Argentina 9, México, D. F., México. 

Fanal; publicado por la Huasteca petroleum 
company. México, 1937. Tomo 1, n° 6, sep- 
tiembre-octubre 1937. 22 p. illus. 20x 29cm. 
Bi-monthly. Address: Avenida Bucareli 35, Méx- 
ico, D. F., México. 

Revista de la Sociedad de estudios astronémicos y 
geofisicos. México, 1937. Segunda época, Tomo 
4, n° 1, octubre 1937. 48 p. illus. maps. 
18 x 26 cm. Monthly. Address: Avenida del 
Observatorio 192, Tacubaya, D. F., México. 

Revista de ingenieria. México, 1937. Vol. 1, 
n° 1, octubre 1937. 64 p. illus. maps. 20 x 
28% cm. Address: General Prim 15, México, 
D. F., México. 

Panama, land of the pollera. Panama City, 1937. 
November 1937. 42 p. illus. 24 x 31 cm. 
Managing Editor: Mrs. M. O. Waters. Address: 
54 Via Espana, Panama City, Panama. 

Epoca; revista cultural. New York, 1937. 
Afio 1, ne 1, diciembre 1937. 34 p. illus. 
23 x 30% cm. Director y Editor: Rafael O: 
Galvan. Address: 90 West Street, New York, 
Na Ye 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


for Pan American Day Programs 


To Assist groups planning to observe Pan Amer- 
ican Day, the Pan American Union offers for 
free distribution the materia] listed below. ‘The 
limited supply, however, makes it possible to send 
material to teachers or group leaders but not to individual 
students. Material may be ordered by the number 
corresponding to each item. 

1. Special Issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union.—This issue of the BULLETIN is dedicated 
to Pan American Day. 

2. The Meaning of Pan American Day.—An 
article on the origin and development of Pan 
American Day, including extracts from editorial 
comment in the press of the United States and 
Latin America on the significance of the day. 

3. The United States and Latin America.—A 
discussion of the changes in the politico-economic 
policies of the United States toward Latin America 
in recent years. 

4. Pan Americanism and the Pan American Con- 
ferences, by William Manger, Ph. D., Counselor 
of the Pan American Union. The origin of the 
Pan American movement and the evolution and 
development of the Pan American Conferences. 

5. A Primer of Pan Americanism.—What it is— 
What it Means. Questions and answers. By 
Sister Mary St. Patrick McConville, Ph. D., 
Professor of History and Head of the Department 
of Social Science, Our Lady of Victory College, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

6. The Americas——A booklet giving the major 
historical facts and describing the principal 
geographical features, forms of government, 
products and industries, transportation facilities 
and educational systems of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics. It also contains questions, the 
answers to which may be found in the text, which 
may be used by teachers for classroom exercises. 

7. To Serve the Americas —A booklet describing 
the history, activities and services of the Pan 
American Union. 

8. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American 
Nations.—Historical sketch and brief description 
of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the twenty-one American Republics. 

9. Economic Gifts of America to the World.—Brief 
and simple description of various products which 
have been found or grown in the Americas, the 
use of which has spread over the world. 


10. Travel in the Americas.—Description of some 
of the principal attractions for tourists in the 
American Republics. 

11. Commercial Interchange Among the American 
Republics.—Special number of “Commercial Pan 
America”? devoted to economic relations among 
the American Republics. 


PLAys AND PAGEANTS 


12. Pan America.—A pageant, by Grace H. 
Swift. (Revised this year. It takes about 30 
minutes to present; suitable for high schools.) 

13. Christ of the Andes——A play, by Eleanor 
Holston Brainard. (Takes about 15 minutes 
to present; suitable for sixth grade pupils.) 

14. Fiesta Panamericana.—A carnival, represent- 
ing a gay fiesta as it might take place in a Latin 
American country, with instrumental and vocal 
music and dancing woven into a colorful carnival 
background. (Takes about one hour and a half 
to present; suitable for senior high school, college 
or adult groups.) 

15. Stegomyia, Fr.—A historical play based on 
the life of Dr. Carlos J. Finlay, the early conquest 
of yellow fever and the building of the Panama 
Canal. Helps to dramatize the background of 
that achievement and tries to open new interests 
in the life of Caribbean countries. Prefaced by 
suggestions to teachers and supplemented with a 
brief bibliography. Designed as an activity or 
project with a definite purpose for an entire class 
and for various departments of the school. Suit- 
able for junior and senior high school students. 
(Due to the length of the script, copies can be 
offered only as a loan.) 

16. Simén Bolivar, the Liberator—A pageant 
drama, by Barbara Ring. Takes about one hour 
and a half to present; suitable for presentation 
only by colleges or dramatic groups having ex- 
tensive theatrical facilities. (Due to the length 
of the script of this pageant, copies can be offered 
only as a loan.) 


Note: The observance of Pan American 
Day offers opportunities for the writing and 
presentation of original material in plays 
and pageants. Groups presenting original 
creations are urged to send the scripts and 
performance details to the Pan American 
Union. 
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MATERIAL FOR SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
CLASSES 

17. América Unida.—A pageant suitable for pres- 
entation by second or third year Spanish classes. 

18. Para los Ninos de América.—A collection of 
poems and legends in Spanish by Gastén Figueira 
of Uruguay. 

19. Trechos da Litteratura Brasileira.—Extracts 
from the works of Brazilian authors, suitable for 
students studying Portuguese. 


MiscELLANEOUS MATERIAL 


20. Suggestions for Pan American Day Programs.—A 
summary of ideas that have been used in success- 
ful Pan American Day programs in past years in 
the United States and Latin America, including 
outlines of ceremonies utilizing the flags of the 
twenty-one American Republics and a list of firms 
from which flags may be purchased. 

21. Books for Young Readers——Latin America in 
bright pages for the young. Description and list 
of books in English on Latin America, obtainable 
in the United States, with names of publishers. 


22. Sources for Latin American Music.—Brief lists 
of songs, orchestra and band arrangements, and 
collections of songs, with names of publishers. 
Contains titles and sources of both sheet music 
and phonograph records. 

Copies of the foregoing material will be distrib- 
uted free of charge by the Pan American Union. 
It has been found necessary, however, to make a 
nominal charge for the following music: 


Pan AMERICAN Music 


National Anthems of the American Republics—Ar- 
rangement for six-piece orchestra (Piano, 1st and 
2nd violins, viola, cello and bass) of EXCERPTS 
from the National Anthems of the twenty-one 
American Republics. Especially adaptable for 
flag ceremonies (see No. 20 above). Price: Fifty 
cents. Arrangement for piano only, twenty-five 
cents. 


Address all communications to the 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The monthly illustrated BULLETIN is published in three editions. Subscription rates are: 


English edition, in all countries of the Pan American Union .......... . . $1.50 per year 
Spanish edition, “ En We iH By Ae ate Oe My LEO UA Miia 
Portuguese edition,‘ % ms i ha a SUVA THN atmos nay in ata Dat Dts 


Single copies, any edition, 15 cents each 
An additional charge of 75 cents per year, on each edition, for subscriptions in countries outside the 
Pan American Union 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


SEEING SOUTH AMERICA—25 cents 
SEEING THE LATIN REPUBLICS OF NORTH AMERICA—25 cents 
PORTS AND HARBORS OF SOUTH AMERICA—25 cents 


AMERICAN NATION SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Argentina Costa Rica Guatemala Panama 
Bolivia Cuba Haiti Paraguay 
Brazil Dominican Republic Honduras Peru 
Chile Ecuador Mexico Uruguay 
Colombia El Salvador Nicaragua Venezuela 


AMERICAN CITY SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Asuncién Habana Montevideo San Salvador 
Barranquilla La Paz Panama Santiago (Chile) 
Bogota Lima Quito Santiago (Cuba) 
Buenos Aires Managua Rio de Janeiro Santo Domingo 
Caracas Maracaibo Rosario Sao Paulo 
Guatemala Mexico City San José Tegucigalpa 
Guayaquil Valparaiso 
COMMODITIES 

Ilustrated—5 cents each 
Alpacas Cocoa Oils and Waxes Sugar 
Asphalt Coconuts Peanuts Tagua 
Bananas Coffee Pearls Tanning Materials 
Cattle and Pampas Copper Quebracho Tin 
Chicle Iron Quinine Wool 
Coal Nitrate Fields Rubber Yerba Maté 
Coca 


FOREIGN TRADE SERIES 
5 cents each 
Latest foreign trade statistics of the Latin American Republics, compiled from official sources 


COMMERCIAL PAN AMERICA 
10 cents each 
A monthly mimeographed review dealing with economic and financial subjects 


PANORAMA 
A mimeographed review devoted to matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERIES 
Bibliographies on Pan American topics, such as Simén Bolivar, Inter-American Relations, History and 
Description, Maps, and Library Science. A complete list and prices will be sent on request 


COOPERATIVE SERIES 
Articles on various phases of the cooperative movement 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


Argentina, 


Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed April 14 of that 
year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


WASHINGTON, D. | 









ing Board composed_of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridica) matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries, 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLtetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Marti, Friend of the Indian 


PEDRO DE ALBA 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union 


Until the Indian is set in motion America will not begin to move as it should. 


—Jost Marti. Ideario—Problemas de Hispanoamérica. 


Tue far-seeing and acute intelligence of 
Martti penetrated the realm of all problems 
confronting our America. In profound 
studies or in casual remarks, he opened new 
paths and pointed out beneficial courses. 
Since he was by birth a creole, he under- 
stood the mestizo mind and had the sensi- 
bility of the native race. Through the 
intuitiveness gained from his dedication to 
liberty, he drew near all Americans; the 
more forgotten they were the closer he felt 
to them and the greater interest their prob- 
lems awakened in him. 

One of the fundamental reagents of 
Americanism is the feeling aroused by in- 
digenous problems and the attitude taken 
towards the work of Fray Bartolomé de las 
Casas. In the history of Indian America 
the famous bishop of Chiapas is a symbol 
for the problem in all its aspects. 

The sagacity and careful studies of José 
Carlos Mariategui are at fault when he 


claims that las Casas based his doctrine 
solely on evangelical piety, for the great 
bishop not only invoked the words of Christ 
but also laid the juridical foundations for 
respecting the natural rights of the Indians. 
He championed their worth as individuals 
and their economic rehabilitation with the 
same fervor that he showed for the salva- 
tion of their souls. 

For Simon Bolivar first, and later for 
José Marti, the figure of Padre las Casas 
inspired pages of beautiful writing and 
generous plans of action and government. 
Their admiration was the result of study, 
but its constructive strength lay in its 
clear vision of the future and its loyalty to 
the ideals of independence. 

America will not advance on sure ground 
if the Indian does not advance—a pene- 
trating and revealing apothegm. When 
Marti lived in Mexico, in Guatemala, or in 
Caracas he saw beyond what the cities 
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JOSE MARTI 


Hero of Cuban independence and friend of the 
Indian. 


teach; he went farther than literary circles, 
ceremonies or personal tributes. He knew 
that behind the forests, in the mountains, 
in the valleys and along the rivers there 
lived millions of human beings who must 
be freed from stagnation and helplessness, 
because they had been abandoned to back- 
wardness and the slow march of fate; they 
were out of step with the times, caught in 
an impasse, removed from what the nine- 
teenth century called progress, advance- 
ment, and reform; they had no prospect of 
improvement and no hope for better things. 

Those who were drunk with that child- 
like optimism which prated of the wonders 
of science, the conquests of democracy, had 


not stopped to realize that they advanced 
in disconnected surges and that at the 
turns in the road peoples were being left 
behind, whole nations that could not keep 
up with the great procession. 

There were millions of beings, who for 
centuries had been used in the place of 
machines, as levers, as pulleys, as means of 
transportation or of production, deprived 
not only of material goods but also of 
human attributes! 

Those nations which have an Indian 
problem must examine themselves care- 
fully if they wish to go forward. They 
must discipline their ranks, take account of 
their effectives, measure the marches 
ahead, and inspect their stores. 

The problem presents very dissimilar 
aspects in different parts of America. 
Some countries have almost no Indian 
population, but this fact does not free 
them from the obligation of regarding the 
problems of the continent sympathetic- 
ally. They must remember that human 
solidarity is more and more deeply rooted 
in men’s consciences and therefore the 
aspirations of some nations should find 
understanding in the others. 


Integrating the Indian in Mexico 


In Mexico all phases of the Indian 
problem have been attacked. ‘Tillable 
land, highways, social economy, education 
and health were the first things thought of. 
Man’s primary aspiration is for the land. 
The Mexican Indian stands before us as 
a farmer, a being rooted in the land. 
Someone once called these Indians an 
earthy race; the phrase could not be 
more apt. In the past, the product of 
the Indians’ activity on the land went to 
people who allowed him hardly the leav- 
ings or the crumbs from business deals. 
To restore part of his land to him, the 
Laws of the Indies were invoked from 
1915 on, those laws in which the Spanish 
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monarchs declared that the communal 
lands of the Indians should not be granted 
to the conquerors or to the encomenderos.' 
These communal lands serve as the basis of 
an economic and social structure in which 
there is a blend of ancient communal prac- 
tices and modern cooperative theories. 
After the division of the land came the 
establishment of the rural schools; the 
Indian was also eager to learn. The 


1 Holders of land granted with the resident Indians by 
the Spanish crown.—EDITor. 


teacher plays the part of the Indian’s 
counselor and ally; he lives the same life 
of the poor, isolated and obscure; he 
struggles side by side with the man who 
plows and awaits the harvest. The Mexi- 
can rural school has characteristics suita- 
ble to the environment, the race and 
the time, as Taine would say. It fights 
with simple weapons and meager resources, 
but is inspired with apostolic fervor. Its 
aspiration is to be a life-giving school 
and point the way to complete life. 





OLD AND NEW IRRIGATION SYSTEMS IN MEXICO 


In the primitive method of drawing water from a well for irrigation, human strength supplied the motive, 
power, but at present Mexico has many large dams, notably the Don Martin dam in the State of Coahuila, 
which the Government has constructed to store large quantities of water to be utilized in farming. 
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FAMILY OF TARASCAN INDIANS, MICHOACAN, MEXICO 


Mexico has attacked the Indian problem by promoting the distribution of land, con- 
struction of highways, a higher standard of living, greater educational opportunities, and 
improvement of public health. 


Neither the land by itself nor this mis- 
sionary spirit of rural education is 
enough, some people said. Then came 
the period of agricultural instruction and 
rural credit. For the first, rural normal 
schools and agricultural centers were 
founded; for the second, communal land 
banks, which carry on many different 
activities. They make crop loans, deliver 
agricultural implements, and deal with 
problems of irrigation, transportation, 
markets, roads and storage. Rural credit 
is managed along the lines of a coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

In official circles the task is in the hands 
of the Department of Education, the 
Bureau of Public Health, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Agrarian Bureau. 
In a burst of enthusiasm the Autonomous 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was founded. 
The National University of Mexico has 
taken upon itself the comprehensive study 


of certain Indian regions. Learned socie- 
ties have spontaneously offered to cooper- 
ate by studying on the ground many 
factors and data bearing on anthropology, 
linguistics, archaeology, ethnography and 
social economy. These Indian studies 
are not new in Mexico; both foreign 
specialists and Mexican savants had 
carried them on in the past, almost 
always on a plane of strictly impersonal 
scientific research. Now these subjects are 
studied in connection with the Indian of 
today, with a noble eagerness to make 
available for his improvement all the 
resources offered by classic science and 
modern discoveries. 


Neither excessive protection nor racial prejudice 


A distinguished educator from the. 
United States said not long ago that in 
his opinion the efforts to solve the Indian 
problems of Mexico were based on gen- 
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A MEXICAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


In the center of the picture appears the president of this committee, a progressive Indian 
woman who knows how to take advantage of the love of family and the communal prin- 
ciples rooted in the Mexican Indians for centuries. 


erosity and romanticism rather than on — 


statistical and scientific research. It must 
be conceded that this good friend of 
Mexico is partly right. In every great 
social movement there are elements of 
mysticism and sentiment which serve as 
the primary motives and initial stimulus. 
It is necessary, however, to be on guard 
against excessive emotional content, for 
once the first flush of enthusiasm has 
passed, progress must follow the definite 
forward path whose signposts are figures. 
Otherwise unrestrained zeal may lead to 
wishing to protect the Indian overmuch, 
helping him all the time, thinking for him, 
leading him by the hand at every step. 
This was the point of view that inspired 
Spanish colonial legislation. The idea of 
guardianship explains the encomendero; 
treatment of the Indians as minors justi- 
fied the protectors of the Indians. We 
know now only too well into what this mis- 


taken and dangerous procedure converted 
the encomenderos and the protectors of the 
Indians with the passage of time. 

It is true that a transitory period of pa- 
ternalism may be allowed while the mind 
of the Indian is being awakened and the 
foundations of his economic life strength- 
ened, but once he has shaken off his leth- 
argy and acquired confidence in himself 
and his fellows he must be allowed to go 
on alone. His self-respect, his initiative, 
his responsibility, his ability to solve his 
own problems must be preserved. This 
does not presuppose a selfish and narrow 
individualism. Family sentiments, com- 
mon interests, the principles of solidarity 
have been deep-seated for ages in the 
Mexican Indian; it would be absurd to try 
to destroy or change them. ‘The directors 
of the Indian communities, the advisers of 
those councils of old men, should come 
from the ranks of the Indians themselves. 
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Their feeling of dignity and self-confidence 
must be fostered in order to make them 
better citizens, thus lessening the likeli- 
hood of arbitrary rebellion and any idea 
of revenge. 

They must be made to feel that they 
form part of a society in which their rights 
will be respected and in which there are no 
racial privileges, not even any idea of race, 
either affirmative or negative, for this idea 
is the seed of evil and has no ground in 
scientific facts. 

Tact, time and study are necessary in all 
activities having to do with Indians; cen- 
tury-old evils cannot be corrected by magic 
from one day to the next. When the op- 
portune moment arrives even the jaun- 
diced use of the word Jndian must be given 
up. In some moments of enthusiasm for 
the Indian cause this word perhaps sounds 
well or serves as the countersign for those 
identified with the campaign, but when 
the battle is over the word may again come 
to be considered a contemptuous and de- 
rogatory term. 

During the War of Independence there 


was a heroic and desperate struggle to end 
the spirit of caste; creoles, mestizos, Ne- 
groes, Indians had been the subject of 
casuistical laws which embodied insults or 
privileges, as the case might be, in accord- 
ance with racial pride or prejudice. Care 
must be taken not to revive these concepts, 
which have a serious and dangerous his- 
torical connotation. 

If we base our program on just economic 
laws, on humanity, on lofty social impera- 
tives, on broad cultural principles, we for- 
tify our purpose to give the Indian a well- 
rounded life and make all the inhabitants of 
anation feel united by a common aspiration. 

That great march of our America to- 
ward the future of which José Marti spoke 
must respond to the necessity for unity, for 
cooperation and for understanding be- 
tween all its component elements. ‘The 
new economy and the new humanism 
should point the way that American cul- 
ture must go. The problems of our con- 
tinent are problems of education and social 
reform—in a word, problems of culture 
and not of races. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, CHAPINGO 


At the left is the library and at the right a building containing classrooms. Scientific and 
practical agriculture is taught here to Mexican farm boys. 
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THE VILLAGE OF CHINCHERO, PERU 


In this town more than two and a half miles above sea level, Peruvian Indians live very much as they did 
before the Spanish conquest four centuries ago. 


The Ancient Kingdom of Chinchero 


HAROL DIES DAVASS Eh sD: 
Professor of History, Hiram College 


In Lima people told me that if I really 
wanted to see Peruvian Indians living as 
they lived before the time of Pizarro, I 
should go to Chinchero, in the south- 
eastern department of Cuzco. Of the two 
thousand indigenous communities _ still 
existing in Peru, this one was by all odds 
the most distinctive and interesting, said 
Dr. Fortunato Herrera of the National 
Museum in Lima. Everyone warned me 
to take food and plenty of warm clothing 
and bedding. There would be no good 
beds in Chinchero, and since the eleva- 


tion is nearly 14,000 feet, the tempera- 
ture would be freezing practically every 
night, especially during the months of 
June, July and August. 

But the day I arrived the air was warm 
and the sun was glistening on the snow- 
covered peaks that line the Chinchero 
plateau, and on the little lakes that dot 
its center. It was mid-day. The priest 
had been notified of my coming, and was 
waiting to receive me. As I later learned, 
this was very fortunate, for the priest’s 
house had two of the ten beds which 
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Chinchero possesses. The priest proved 
to be a monk who was also the father 
superior of the Franciscan monastery at 
Urquillos in the valley below. He was 
exceedingly hospitable and put himself 
and his house at my disposal. 

My letters of introduction to the 
governor and the alcalde were duly 
delivered, and in a short time all the 
governmental officials waited on me at 
the priest’s house. 

There are about a dozen whites and 
mestizos,! who dress and live like whites, 
in Chinchero. They occupy the prin- 
cipal positions in government and _ busi- 
ness. Without exception they were all 
born outside Chinchero. ‘They came from 
Cuzco, Urubamba and elsewhere to 
govern the Indian. 

The district of Chinchero is a high 
tableland of 115 square miles, near Cuzco, 
in the heart of the Urubamba valley, the 
sacred valley of the Incas. The plateau 
itself is about a mile above the bottom of 
the valley, and lies at the foot of the snow- 
capped eastern cordillera. The air at 
this elevation is clear and bracing, but 
cold, even though the region is not far 
south of the equator. From about ten 
o’clock in the morning to two or three 
in the afternoon, the sun shines down 
directly with an intense heat. The rest 
of the day is cold. 

Since there has been no official census 
of the district for several decades, one 
can only guess at the population. The 
total is probably under five thousand, of 
whom between two and three thousand 
live in the principal village (also called 
Chinchero). The population is almost 
purely indigenous, probably because the 
rigorous climate and high altitude dis- 

1 The terms “white” and “mestizo” are necessarily 
loose terms in the region of Cuzco as in many parts of 
Latin America. Their ambiguity is due to the fact that 


they imply a designation of social class in addition to the 
racial connotation. 


couraged the Spaniards from settling on 
the plateau. 

The climate also imposes strict limits on 
the kind of crops produced. Potatoes, papa- 
lisas (a small yellow potato), beans, and 
barley are the principal crops. At this alti- 
tude the potato is small, but it is the crop 
seemingly best adapted to the climate and 
altitude. Minor crops consist of ocas (a 
kind of tuber), wheat, and hay or forage 
crops; but none of these is grown to any 
considerable extent. Beans are used as 
food, and are also brewed to make chicha, 
the national drink of Peru. Herding is 
practiced extensively. Some families own 
from ten to a hundred sheep, and a few 
own from one to twenty head of cattle, 
including their work oxen. 

In the pueblo of Chinchero itself there 
are no llamas, but two of the outlying 
pueblos of the district have from one hun- 
dred to two hundred llamas each. There 
are no vicunas, alpacas, nor paca-vicunas 
(a cross between the alpaca and the 
vicufia), though they can all be found at 
no great distance. Horses and mules are 
a luxury and very rare. Only the whites 
and mestizos and a few rich Indians can 
afford them. Practically every household 
owns a burro, and in the obscurity of each 
low unlighted Indian house one finds an 
abundance of pigs, chickens, and guinea 
pigs. But the Indian families of Chinchero 
usually eat meat only on fiesta days. Then 
it is likely to be guinea pig. Their pigs 
and sheep are sold in the market, if 
butchered. The same thing happens with 
their barley, only a small amount of which 
is eaten in the form of bread. ‘There is no 
white bread, of course. 

The visits of Dr. Hiram Bingham and 
his archaeological expeditions in 1912 and 
1914-1915 were events in the life of the 
pueblo which the older residents still talk 
about. Other students of American antiq- 
uities, including Joyce, Squire, and Uhle, 
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THE GOVERNOR, MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, AND CHIEFS OF INDIAN VILLAGES IN 
FRONT OF THE TOWN HALL, CHINCHERO 


have found here valuable evidence of pre- 
Columbian and pre-Incan developments. 
Remains scattered over the meseta and the 
surrounding hills tell a story of continuous 
human habitation for about two thousand 
years, from archaic culture up to and 
through the empires of the Incas and the 
Spaniards. It is likely that before the days 
of the Inca Empire Chinchero was the 
center of a petty kingdom extending over 
the plain. The remains of a cacique’s 
palace or a temple can still be seen in an 
old wall on the east side of the plaza. It 
forms the foundation of the church built 
by the Spanish missionaries in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The war hordes of the Incas swept over 
the plain about the twelfth century. 
Garcilaso de la Vega, the Inca historian, 
places the conquest during the reign of the 


Inca Manco Ccapac, the Inca who is said 
to have conquered all the lands within a 
radius of twenty leagues from Cuzco. 
Although the Inca Manco may be nothing 
more than a legendary figure, it is certain 
that by the twelfth century, or the thir- 
teenth century at the very latest, Chinchero 
had been added to the Inca realm. Then 
for four centuries Chinchero prospered 
under the benignant, if sometimes exploi- 
tive, rule of the Incas. Those were years 
of peace in which more and more Indians 
came down from the surrounding moun- 
tains to settle on the meseta and swell the 
population of the central village. 

During the Spanish conquest, and the 
disastrous civil wars which followed, Chin- 
chero became a center of refuge for the 
Incas. One of the principal battles in the 
revolt led by the Inca Manco Ccapac II 
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MARKET DAY IN CHINCHERO 


Indians from outlying places join the inhabitants in the plaza to barter their potatoes, corn, beans, barley, 
meat, or pottery. Bright-colored garments seem even brighter in the grateful warmth of the sun. 


was fought here on the shores of Chinchero 
lake. ‘The Chincherefios put up a stiff 
fight, in marked contrast to the feeble re- 
sistance usually offered to the Spaniards 
by the Indians of Peru. But the Span- 
iards, led by Gonzalo and Hernando 
Pizarro, triumphed. In the eighteenth 
century Tupac Amaru found support in 
Chinchero for his tragic effort to restore 
the throne of the Incas. Again, in 1814, 
a native of Chinchero, Pumaccahua, joined 
with the mystic creole poet, Melgar, to 
lead an unsuccessful revolt against Spanish 
rule, with the fantastic object of restoring 
the Inca empire. Pumaccahua, like Tu- 
pac Amaru, was cruelly executed. But 
the name of Pumaccahua is remembered 
today in Chinchero. His house still stands, 
and several of his descendants live there, a 


constant reminder of past aspirations and 
past greatness. 

The Spanish conquest brought to Chin- 
chero few, if any, benefits, and much loss. 
Reinforced in numbers by many Inca 
refugee nobles, the Chincherefios stub- 
bornly resisted the infiltration of Spanish 
culture and Spanish exploitation. But 
their own culture deteriorated. ‘They lost 
their centuries-old skill in building, weav- 
ing and pottery making. When part of 
the old wall was torn down by treasure 
seekers a number of years ago, the efforts 
to restore it were pitiful. The worship of 
the sun, the moon, the stars, the hills and 
earth was partly replaced by a half-under- 
stood and foreign Christianity. The com- 
munal agricultural life, which centered 
around the ayl/u, or tribe, continued, but 
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with only a shadow of its former strength. 
Sheep, cows, and pigs and some new crops 
were added to their agricultural life, but 
its basis continued to be the same. ‘The 
natives still worked their fields in com- 
mon, although Spanish and Peruvian law 
slowly took away the legal basis of com- 
munal agriculture, substituting the civil 
law concepts of private property. 

It was no longer necessary to work the 
lands of the Sun and of the Inca as in pre- 
conquest days. But in the place of this 
burden came the Spanish system of forced 
labor in the mines and on the haciendas, 
the republican system of forced labor for 
public works, and the colonial system of 
contributions to the church which con- 
tinued unchanged under the Republic. 
Official and unofficial exactions took most 
of what the Indian produced above the 
bare necessities of potatoes and beans. 

Sunday is the day to see Chinchero at its 
best. It is the village market day, as well 
as the day when two free masses are given 
in the church. Indians from the outlying 
tribes join the inhabitants of Chinchero 
itself in the plaza. The church bells ring 
from the old stone and adobe colonial 
tower, built upon Inca foundations, and 
the Indians throng into the church for the 
two principal masses of the morning. The 
church itself is something to see. It stands 
on Inca foundations, and the mixed archi- 
tectural style, the paintings in the nave, 
the sacred pictures hanging on its walls, 
the altar, and other church furnishings be- 
tray Indian workmanship in imitation of 
European models, which occasionally 
achieves a unique and pleasing synthesis 
of two cultures. 

While the church services go on, the 
market is held just outside, under the 
shadow of the old Inca wall which sepa- 
rates the churchyard from the plaza. In 
the age-old manner, the women of Chin- 
chero sit on the stone pavement of the 


plaza with their potatoes, maize, beans, 
barley, meat, or pottery displayed in front 
of them. Exchange is usually by the 
method of barter. A little heap of po- 
tatoes, supposedly worth a media, is ex- 
changed for a similar heap of barley or 
beans. If the Chincherefio wants money 
for his goods he carries them to Cuzco. 

The bright-colored garments of the 
women seem even brighter in the grateful 
warmth of the sun. Home spun and hand 
woven, their clothing is made, usually, 
from the wool of their own flocks. Blues 
and reds, from native vegetable dyes, are 
the predominant colors, with occasional 
green or white worked into ancient con- 
ventional and geometric patterns, figures 
as old or older than the Inca culture. The 
colorful hats of the unmarried girls stand 
out in marked contrast with the darker 
ones of their married sisters, inviting the 
attention of the men who stand around and 
talk while the women barter. 

The men, dressed in dark, knee length, 
close fitting trousers, bright colored serapes, 
and drab felt hats, congregate in little 
knots at one side of the square. They have 
little or nothing to say to each other. The 
Indian alcaldes of the twelve ayllus of the 
district, each with his tall staff of office 
richly incrusted with silver, and attended 
by his segundo carrying a smaller staff, stand 
about or sit in dignified silence, waiting for 
the public assembly which follows the con- 
clusion of the mass. 

The Spaniards adopted the system of 
local government that they found in 
existence, and governed the Indian towns 
through the native chiefs. As a symbol 
of his power they gave to each cacique a 
silver-tipped staff of office. The Republic 
has continued the system. 

Sunday morning is the time for con- 
ducting public business. Chinchero is one 
of a number of “‘municipal”’ districts com- 
posing the province of Urubamba. On 
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Sunday morning the municipal council of 
the district meets. ‘The council, composed 
of an alcalde and four other members, in- 
cludes the principal white and mestizo 
residents of the district. After the meeting 
of the council the Indian alcaldes are as- 
sembled, in front of the town hall or muni- 
cipal building (built on Inca foundations) 
which fronts on the plaza. The rest of the 
Sunday crowd gathers around to hear the 
reading of decrees passed by the council. 
The decrees usually relate to matters of 
public work on roads, church or school 
buildings. The Indian alcaldes and their 
segundos, or lieutenants, are responsible for 
seeing that the decrees are carried out in 
their respective ayllus. The governor’s bus- 
iness is to see that the alcaldes do so. All 
these transactions, except the meeting of the 
municipal council, are conducted in the 
Quechua language. Even in the council I 
had a suspicion that my presence was partly 
responsible for the consistent use of Spanish. 

There is a dignity, a consciousness of 
leadership, in the Indian alcaldes which 
four centuries of European rule have not 
suppressed. The pride of the inhabitants 
of Chinchero is a tradition among the other 
residents of the Cuzco region. And one 
can well see this pride in the faces and 
bearing of the alcaldes. For the old order 
goes on in many ways, and the alcaldes are 
really the chiefs, or curacas, of their ayllus, 
chosen to represent them in all dealings 
with the white ruling class. 

The Chinchero religion also conserves 
many pre-conquest elements. The old 
Indian religion has, of course, become 
superstition in Christian terminology. But, 
whatever it may be called, the old religion 
continues. Prayers are made to Mama- 
Pachac, earth goddess, and libations of 
chicha are poured upon the soil when pota- 
toes are planted. Then they call on the 
potato (papa) to “marry with Mama-Pachac 
and produce well.” 


Indigenous marriage ceremonies always 
precede the civil or religious ceremonies. 
In accordance with the old rite, the par- 
ents of the groom go at night with gifts of 
chicha and food to the home of the girl, and 
arrange the marriage agreement with her 
parents in the midst of drinking and eat- 
ing. The marriage itself follows some time 
later. It consists of feasting, prayers to the 
hills and to ancestors, dancing, and a cere- 
monial exchange of belts. 

Wakes and macabre dances and prayers 
for the dead preserve the Indian burial 
ceremonies. 

Diseases are treated by curanderos, or 
witch doctors, for there is no physician in 
Chinchero. The curanderos use the tradi- 
tional herbs and potions which are the 
materia medica of their race (with some 
Spanish admixture perhaps), and call on 
the gods of hills and caves and rocks in 
their exorcisms. Their physiotherapy con- 
sists of baths and massages, and they diag- 
nose the nature of a disease which they do 
not understand by rubbing the patient 
with a guinea pig or frog. The animal is 
then examined to determine the nature of 
the disease. 

Chinchero music is the sad cancién or 
triste, which in Quechua is called yarahut. 
The favorite instrument is the quena, or 
reed pipe of five tones. In the hands of a 
shepherd out on the plateau, or back 
among the hills at nightfall, the quena pro- 
duces a mournful music, pregnant with 
memories of oppression and sorrow. Its 
music is brooding, brooding on the sor- 
rows of a conquest older than the Spanish 
conquest. 

The Chincherefios have retained their 
native dances: Aashuas, or fiesta dances; 
dances which represent the planting and 


reaping of crops; pastoral dances; war 
b) 3 


dances; and macabre dances held over 
cadavers at the funeral wakes. ‘The fav- 
orite creole dances, the marinera and the 
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A PERUVIAN INDIAN PLAYING HIS PIPE 


The mournful music of the quena is pregnant with memories of oppression and sorrow. 


huayno, although common enough in the 
close neighborhood, are probably never 
danced in Chinchero. 

The old cult of the dead, or worship of 
ancestors, also continues. It is most notice- 
able perhaps on All Souls’ Day (Nov. 2), 
when offerings of food and chicha are placed 
on the graves, or in the homes formerly 
occupied by the dead. Skulls are fre- 
quently kept in Indian houses for their 
supposedly beneficent effects, and prayers 
to ancestors form a part of many Indian 
ceremonies. ‘The influence of the cult can 
also be seen in the surviving marriage and 
burial ceremonies. 

Above all else, the houses and costumes 
remain practically as they were before the 
conquest, and the language is still Que- 
chua. Although there has been a public 
school in Chinchero for about half a cen- 
tury, not over twenty or thirty people out 
of the more than 4,000 inhabitants of the 


district speak Spanish. And these are 
all newcomers—mestizos or whites. The 
white and mestizo population of the whole 
Cuzco region is forced to be bi-lingual. 
In Chinchero one speaks Spanish only to 
outsiders, and yet these Indians want 
schools to teach their children to speak 
Spanish, for the Spanish language opens 
up the way for all advancement. 

The day of my arrival in Chinchero, the 
old alcalde of Umasbamba, Félix Puma, 
came to call on me. He was an old 
bearded Indian, very dignified, with an 
enormous barra or staff of office, and with 
a saintly face. After embracing me, he 
burst into a flood of Quechua, which 
young Juan Ponce de Leoén, a university 
student from Cuzco, who accompanied me, 
translated into Spanish. Eight years ago, 
said Félix Puma, he had walked across the 
mountains to Cuzco to ask President Le- 
guia to establish a school in Umasbamba. 
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VISITING THE SCHOOL AT UMASBAMBA 
The alcalde, or village chief, holds his silver-mounted staff of office. 


The President had promised, but no school 
hadcome. ‘The officials kept putting them 
off. Finally the Indians of Umasbamba, 
urged on by Félix Puma, had establish- 
ed a tuition school. He insisted that I 
come to visit the school some day, and I 
promised. 

About a week later the governor and I, 
with Juan, son of the alcalde of Chinchero, 
rode across the plateau to Umasbamba. 
We were met by the alcalde at the out- 
skirts of the village and taken to the school. 
Félix Puma had prepared refreshments of 
beer and chicken and potatoes to signalize 
the importance of our visit. The Indians 
did not eat with us, but after we had had 
our fill the governor distributed pieces of 
the remains of the repast among the more 
distinguished Indian men. A few ciga- 
rettes, a couple of handfuls of coca leaves, 


and a piece of candy for each of the school 
children were my gifts. 

We visited the school, which was in 
charge of a boy of about sixteen from a 
Jesuit agricultural school in the neighbor- 
ing valley of Ucay. About twenty Indian 
boys (and one girl), ranging from four or 
five years, to the age of the teacher, were 
enrolled. The parents had agreed to pay 
50 centavos a month tuition for each child 
and to furnish the teacher’s board. The 
teacher said that very few children paid 
the fifty centavos. Most paid five or ten 
centavos a month, and many paid nothing. 
His income was certainly less than five 
soles a month, plus the food given him by 
the natives. 

The school was in a little low, windowless 
Indian house, floorless and furnitureless. 
The pupils sat on the floor. But the com- 
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munity was building a large new school 
building, opposite the church. The adobe 
walls were complete, and the town’s fond- 
est dream was to havea corrugated iron roof 
furnished by the government. I tried to 
suggest the desirability of native-made tile. 

Three struggling little schools are sup- 
ported by the government in Chinchero 
district, two of them in the pueblo of Chin- 
chero. None of them is much better off 
than this school at Umasbamba, except 


that they are a little better housed. But 
the school at Umasbamba is so indicative 
of the pride, the ambition and the desper- 
ate poverty of this people! 

For they are good people, buena gente, the 
people of Chinchero. Backin Cuzco, when 
I saw them on the streets, I fancied I could 
distinguish them from Indians of other dis- 
tricts by their proud bearing. Or perhaps 
it was just an incipient nostalgia, for I had 
grown to like Chinchero and its people. 





A STREET IN CUZCO 


The massive wall at the left is a reminder that Cuzco was the ancient capital of 
the Incas. 


Settlement of the 
Dominican-Haitian Controversy 


READERS of the BULLETIN will recall that 
early in 1935 the old and vexatious 
boundary question between the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti was finally settled 
by means of an agreement negotiated on 
the most friendly basis in direct conversa- 
tions between the Presidents of the two 
republics. 

The cordial relations that prevailed were 
unfortunately broken last October by 
occurrences which gave rise to a dispute 
now happily terminated in accordance 
with the American tradition of concilia- 
tion. On October 10 the Government of 
Haiti informed the Government of the 
Dominican Republic that as the result of 
incidents which had occurred on the 
frontier earlier in the month the lives of 
Haitian citizens had been lost, and re- 
quested an investigation for fixing respon- 
sibility. A few days later, on the 15th, 
representatives of the two nations signed 
an agreement, contained in an official 
communiqué to the press, in which the 
Dominican Republic declared that it had 
immediately begun a detailed investiga- 
tion preliminary to determining responsi- 
bility and applying the necessary penalties 
to those guilty in the incidents mentioned. 

On November 12, the President of Haiti 
addressed the Governments of Cuba, 
Mexico and the United States requesting 
their good offices to settle the differences 
between the Governments of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. ‘The three Gov- 
ernments willingly proffered their good 
offices to the Presidents of the two Repub- 
lics. On the 15th the President of the 
Dominican Republic replied to the Presi- 
dents of Cuba and the United States, and 
later to the President of Mexico, thanking 
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them for their offer and declaring that as 
soon as the Government of the Dominican 
Republic learned the point which, accord- 
ing to the Haitian Government, was the 
subject of controversy it would hasten to 
say whether it accepted mediation or good 
offices or whether they were in order. 

The two Governments decided to ap- 
point their respective commissioners to 
discuss the matter in unofficial meetings 
with the representatives of the three 
Governments invited by Haiti to offer 
their good offices, and consequently on 
December 2 a series of unofficial conver- 
sations was begun in Washington, looking 
towards a solution of the difficulty. The 
following day the Government of Haiti 
accepted the proposal of the Governments 
of Cuba, Mexico and the United States 
that a commission be named by them to 
facilitate the solution of the differences in 
question. 

On December 11 the Government of the 
Dominican Republic proposed that Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic reaffirm the 
diplomatic agreement of October 15 and 
that the investigation already begun by 
the Dominican Government be continued. 
The representatives of the three mediating 
Governments suggested that if Haiti did 
not accept this proposal it should resort to 
the treaties in force between the two 
republics. Accordingly, on December 14 
the Government of Haiti invoked the 
Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts be- 
tween the American States (the Gondra 
Treaty) of 1923 and the General Conven- 
tion of Inter-American Conciliation, and 
named representatives on the Commission 
of Investigation and Conciliation to be 
appointed in accordance with those pacts. 
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The next day the Permanent Commis- 
sion of Washington set up by these instru- 
ments and composed of the three Latin 
American diplomatic agents longest accred- 
ited in that capital met to consider the 
request made by the Haitian Government. 
This commission consisted of Dr. Adrian 
Recinos, Minister of Guatemala, Senor 
don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Am- 
bassador of Peru, and Dr. Felipe A. Espil, 
Ambassador of Argentina. The commis- 
sion transmitted the request of the Hai- 
tian Government to the Dominican Goy- 
ernment. 

On December 22 the President of the 
Dominican Republic addressed the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, inviting him to subscribe to 
a pact of honor declaring that the events 
which had occurred in Dominican terri- 
tory in October should not give rise to 
war between the two sister republics. 
The President of Haiti replied that he 
welcomed the statement of the Dominican 
President. 

On the 27th the Dominican Republic 
appointed its representatives on the Com- 
mission of Investigation and Conciliation. 

On January 19, 1938, the Government 
of the Dominican Republic requested the 
Permanent Commission of Washington to 
exercise the functions of conciliation 
granted to it by Article 3 of the General 
Convention of Inter-American Concilia- 
tion; this proposal was accepted by the 
Haitian representatives. Consequently, 
on the same day the Permanent Commis- 
sion invited the two delegations to come 
to a direct understanding concerning the 
basis for conciliation, so that on this basis 
they might reach an agreement designed 
to remove all grounds of controversy 
between the two republics. In accord- 
ance with this invitation, the two delega- 
tions formulated an agreement which was 
approved by the two Governments, thus 
giving additional proof of the devotion of 


the American republics to peace and of 
their firm resolve to settle with fairness and 
good will any problem arising between 
them. ‘This agreement is embodied in the 
text of the Final Act of the Permanent 
Commission as given below: 


PERMANENT COMMISSION OF 
WASHINGTON 


HAITIAN-DOMINICAN INCIDENT 


SESSION OF JANUARY 31, 1938, HELD AT THE Pan 
AMERICAN UNION, AT Four O’CLOCK IN THE 
AFTERNOON. 


Present: 


(A) Sefior Adri4n Recinos, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Guatemala; 
Sefior Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Ambassador 
of Peru; and Sefior Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador 
of Argentina, all three accredited to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America; members of 
the Permanent Commission of Washington. 

(B) Sefior Andrés Pastoriza, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Domini- 
can Republic in the United States of America, and 
Senor Manuel de Jestis Troncoso de la Concha, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
on special mission for the Dominican Republic in 
the United States of America; representatives of 
the Dominican Government before the Permanent 
Commission of Washington. 

(C) M. Abel Léger, Member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration of The Hague, former Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs of Haiti, and Mr. Hoffman 
Philip, former Ambassador of the United States of 
America in Santiago, Chile, both plenipotentiary 
delegates of the Haitian Government before the 
Permanent Commission of Washington; assisted 
by M. Dantes Bellegarde and M. Edmé Manigat, 
counsellors to the Delegation of Haiti. 

The President of the Commission, Dr. Recinos, 
took the chair. 

The President, speaking in Spanish: The meeting 
is called to order. 

At our session of the 19th of January, 1938, the 
Permanent Commission invited the delegations of 
the Dominican Republic and of the Republic of 
Haiti to come to a direct understanding in regard 
to the bases of conciliation, so that, by means of 
such an understanding, they might reach an agree- 
ment which should remove every cause of difficulty 
between the two Republics. The Commission 
wishes to know whether the two delegations have 
any declarations to make in this connection. 
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The two delegations, through the intermediary 
of Sefior Manuel de Jess Troncoso de la Concha, 
in the name of the Dominican Republic, and M. 
Abel Léger, in the name of the Republic of Haiti, 
declare that in conformity with the invitation of the 
Permanent Commission suggesting a direct under- 
standing on the bases of conciliation, an agreement 
has been drafted and has been approved by the 
two Governments, which literally transcribed 
reads as follows: 


The President of the Republic of Haiti, repre- 
sented by M. Abel N. Léger and Mr. Hoffman 
Philip, and the President of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, represented by Sefior Manuel de Jesés Tron- 
coso de la Concha and Sefior Andrés Pastoriza: 

Desirous of bringing to an end any difference 
between the two Governments resulting from the 
regrettable events which occurred on the territory 
of the Dominican Republic during the last months 
of the year 1937, have covenanted and agreed to 
the following: 

WHEREAS, as a result of the above mentioned 
regrettable and deplorable events, certain persons 
of Haitian nationality residing in the territory of 
the Dominican Republic, lost their lives or re- 
ceived wounds or contusions or found it necessary 
to return to the territory of the Haitian Republic; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Dominican Government—which 
has already expressed its official reprobation of the 
aforesaid events and its obligation to undertake an 
investigation for the purpose of fixing responsibil- 
ity and applying penalties—being desirous of 
giving the most complete satisfaction to the Haitian 
Government to compensate for the damages 
caused by the said events, to avoid the regrettable 
situation created by the return in mass to Haitian 
territory of persons of Haitian nationality who 
lived in Dominican territory, and to prevent 
difficulties which might in the future alter the 
good relations existing between the two countries, 
is disposed to place the Haitian Government in a 
position to repair the losses suffered by its na- 
tionals as a result of the above mentioned events; 
and 

WHEREAS, in assuming the above mentioned 
obligations, the Dominican Government (which 
on its part does not recognize any responsibility 
in so far as the Dominican State is concerned, and 
in this matter awaits the results of the judicial 
investigations which have not as yet been com- 
pleted), understands that a compromise settlement 
is thereby made of all differences which might 
have existed between the two Governments in 


connection with the events referred to in the two 
preceding paragraphs, and that in this way a 
definitive and final settlement is reached, by way 
of compromise, of whatever claim the Haitian 
Government or persons of Haitian nationality 
might have against the Dominican Government or 
against persons of Dominican nationality which 
might have their origin, mediately or immediately, 
in the said events; and 

WHEREAS, it is equally appropriate that the two 
Governments agree by means of the present 
accord, to establish the proper means by which 
the repetition of such regrettable events as the 
above mentioned, may be avoided. 

For TueEsE Reasons: the said Plenipotentiaries, 
after having exchanged their full powers and found 
them to be in due and proper form have cove- 
nanted and agreed, in the name of the Republic of 
Haiti and in that of the Dominican Republic, 
as follows. 

I. The Dominican Government reaffirms to the 
Haitian Government by means of the present 
agreement, the expression of its regrets and re- 
news its reprobation of the deplorable events to 
which this agreement relates; it gives the Haitian 
Government the most complete assurances that 
the judicial procedure adopted for the clarifica- 
tion of the facts and for the punishment of any 
illegal acts of any nature which may be revealed 
thereby, will be prosecuted with all possible 
promptness compatible with the spirit of justice 
and the seriousness which the examination of such 
facts require, and that the application of the 
penalties shall be made without any distinction 
whatsoever against all those who may be found 
to be guilty under Dominican laws. 

II. The Dominican Government assumes, like- 
wise, the obligation to give full and complete 
satisfaction to the Haitian Government in connec- 
tion with the exemplary publicity required by the 
condemnation and punishment accorded’ the 
guilty persons in accordance with present laws 
in effect in the Dominican Republic. 

III. The Dominican Government agrees to pay 
the Haitian Government the sum of Seven Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($750,000.00), 
in legal tender of the United States of America. 

IV. The Government of Haiti shall use this sum 
as it sees proper in benefit of the interests of the 
victims or their families or assignees, and of all 
persons of Haitian nationality who, having re- 
turned to Haitian territory, have suffered damages - 
during the occurrence of these events. 

V. The Dominican Government is subrogated 
to all the rights and interests of the persons of 
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Haitian nationality which have their origin in the 
lamentable events mentioned hereinabove, and 
shall recover to its benefit all the sums which the 
persons found to be responsible for the said events 
may be compelled to pay in favor of persons of 
Haitian nationality. 

VI. In the determination of the responsibility 
for the events referred to in the preamble to this 
agreement and in the application of the corre- 
sponding penalties, the decisions of the competent 
Dominican tribunals shall be final and may not 
be impugned by any one of the High Parties. 

VII. The persons of Haitian nationality who 
may have returned to their native territory as a 
consequence of the events referred to in the 
preamble to this agreement, shall not be deemed 
to have thereby renounced any rights to immov- 
able property which they may have had in the 
Dominican Republic, and they will be entitled 
to exercise their rights and to continue in the 
possession of said property, and to receive their 
properties in the condition in which they are 
found at the present time. In the event they 
should encounter any obstacles to the exercise of 
these rights, they shall vindicate them in the 
manner provided for by the Dominican laws. 
The Dominican Government guarantees that 
these rightful owners shall receive, in the exercise 
of their rights, all the protection to which they 
are entitled under Dominican laws. 

VIII. The payment of the sum stipulated in 
Article III of the present agreement, shall be 
made in the following manner: 


1. $250,000.00 (Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars) in legal tender of the United States 
of America, as soon as this agreement has been 
duly concluded and signed. 

2. $100,000.00 (One Hundred Thousand Dollars) 
in legal tender of the United States of America, 
the 31st of January, 1939, and an equal sum 
on the last day of the month of January of each 
subsequent year, until the entire debt has been 
paid. 


IX. The two Governments, the Dominican and 
the Haitian, shall pass, and enforce due compli- 
ance therewith, each one within its own jurisdic- 
tion, all the administrative measures and all the 
executive regulations which may be useful or 
necessary to assure to the nationals of the other 
State, resident or present in their territories, the 
complete protection which the said nationals are 
guaranteed by the laws of the state in which they 
reside or are present, as well as the protection which 
they have in any event under international law. 


X. For the purpose of preventing in the future 
any possibility of new difficulties, the High Parties 
agree: 


1. That each of the said Governments shall adopt 
the measures which may be necessary to pre- 
vent the crossing of the frontiers by its nationals 
into the territory of the other State without the 
appropriate permission of its competent 
authorities. 

2. ‘That in accordance with the appropriate rules 
of international law, the nationals of each state 
who may be found in the territories of the 
other state, in contravention of the latter’s 
laws, or who may be declared to be undesirable 
by its competent authorities, shall be re- 
patriated. 

. That each of the two states shall enforce, 
through its own tribunals, the proper penalties 
against its nationals who, having committed 
illegal acts in the other state, may have taken 
refuge in their native country. 


Oo 


The High Parties shall set-forth in a modus 
operandi which they agree to conclude immediately 
after the ratification of this accord, adequate 
regulations for the carrying into effect of the three 
foregoing reciprocal undertakings. 

XI. With the object of better guaranteeing 
their future relations, the two Governments shall 
establish, by means of a subsequent agreement, 
their armaments, limiting them to the require- 
ments of the security of the two countries. 

XII. The present Agreement settles every dif- 
ference which may have existed or which may 
exist between the two Governments in connection 
with the events which occurred on Dominican 
territory during the last three months of the year 
1937; and, likewise, it settles and terminates 
definitively, by way of compromise, every kind of 
claim of the Haitian Government or of persons of 
Haitian nationality against the Dominican Gov- 
ernment or against persons of Dominican nation- 
ality which may have their origin, mediately or 
immediately, in the said events. 

XIII. The present Agreement has been pre- 
pared in six originals, in French and in Spanish, 
all of which have the same text and are equally 
authoritative; and three for each High Party. 

XIV. The present Agreement shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Commission of Wash- 
ington, D. C., constituted in accordance with the 
Gondra Treaty, for its definitive confirmation and 
shall be inserted textually in its minutes, in con- 
formity with the procedure which the said Com- 
mission may have adopted for the exercise of its 
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conciliatory functions. After being thus con- 
firmed by conciliation, the Agreement shall be 
submitted to the procedure provided for by the 
laws of the respective States for the ratification 
of international treaties, and the said ratifications 
shall be exchanged at the Apostolic Nunciature, 
located in the city of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
within the period of one month after its signature 
by the Plenipotentiaries. 

Prepared and signed at Washington, D. C., 
United States of America, the 31st day of Jan- 
uary, 1938. 

(S) M. pe J. Troncoso (5S) ABEL LEGER 

DE LA CONCHA (S) HorrMan PHILIP 

(S) A. PAsToRIzA 


The Permanent Commission confirms the con- 
clusion of this Agreement, through which every 
difficulty which may exist between the Parties in 
connection with the events which occasioned this 
procedure of conciliation, is settled. 

M. Léger declared that in submitting this 
Agreement to the Permanent Commission, the 
Haitian Delegation desired to explain that the 
said Agreement essentially constitutes a com- 
promise of a practical character in which the 
Haitian Government has wished to abandon, on 
its part, every controversy of a juridical character. 

M. Abel Léger, speaking in French said: 
Permit me to take advantage of this opportunity 
to express to the Honorable Members of the 
Permanent Commission, in the name of the 
Haitian Government, the most profound appre- 
ciation of its confidence, demonstrated from the 
beginning, in the possibility of a rapid and 
equitable settlement of the deplorable contro- 
versy which had arisen between the Dominican 
Republic and the Republic of Haiti, and for 
facilitating the resumption under its high authority 
of the negotiations which have terminated in the 


compromise agreement which we have just signed. 

Doctor ‘Troncoso de la Concha, speaking in 
Spanish, said: I join most heartily in the senti- 
ments of gratitude expressed by the Haitian 
Delegation to the Permanent Commission. 

The President, Sefor Recinos, speaking in 
Spanish: The Permanent Commission receives 
with deep appreciation the declarations of the 
Delegations of the Dominican Republic and the 
Republic of Haiti. We have experienced great 
pleasure in facilitating the direct understanding 
between these two countries. We express our 
sincere wishes that the execution of the agreement 
reached by the two countries will mark an in- 
creasingly closer bond in their friendly relations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The Permanent Commis- 
sion of Washington has prepared this Act which 
it signs, jointly with the Delegations of Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, in the presence of the 
Minister of Haiti in Washington, to give solemn 
testimony to the Republic of Haiti and to the 
Dominican Republic of the agreement which 
they have reached. 

The minutes and documents relative to this 
matter shall remain in the archives of the Per- 
manent Commission of Washington, which are 
kept in the Pan American Union. The Permanent 
Commission shall make available to each one of 
the High Parties the certified copies and the ex- 
tracts which each may request of it. 

Signed at Washington, at the Pan American 
Union, in Spanish and French, on this day, the 
31st of January, 1938. 

(S.) AprtAn REcINOS 

(S.) M. DE Freyre YS. (S.) Fevire A. Esprit 

(S.) A. PasToRIzA (S.) ABEL LEGER 

(S.) M. DE J. TRoncoso (S.) HorrMANn PHILIP 

DE LA CONCHA 
(S.) DANTEs BELLEGARDE 
(S.) E. MANIGAT 


Leén De Bayle 


Minister of Nicaragua 
in the United States 


On November 9, 1937, Dr. Leén De Bayle 
presented to President Roosevelt his letters 
of credence as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua 
before the Government of the United 
States. 

The new Minister was born in the city 
of Leén in 1902. His early school years 
were spent at the Colegio San Ramon and 
the Instituto Nacional de Occidente, both 
in his native city. Later he studied in 
Europe, where he graduated in law and 
received his doctorate in political science 
and economics from the Law School of the 
University of Paris. He also obtained a 
diploma in diplomacy and finance from 
the Ecole Libre de Sciences Politiques in 
the French capital. 

Upon his return to Nicaragua in 1928, 
Dr. De Bayle immediately began his dis- 
tinguished legal career. During 1928 and 
i929 hesheldsthe oficevor judgesingthe 
civil courts of the District of Leén. In 
1929 he was appointed secretary of the 
special diplomatic mission sent by his 
Government to Guatemala and _ El 
Salvador. 

rom 50h tome OS. aera Demsbayle 
practiced law in Managua, and in the 
two years following was Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. In May of the latter year 
he was appointed chief of the legal staff 
and counselor of the National Bank of 





the most 


Nicaragua, Inc., important 
banking institution of his country. In 
January 1937, he was one of several dis- 
tinguished Nicaraguan jurists appointed 
to serve on the Codification Commission, 
established by the President of the Re- 
public as a consultative body on legal 
matters. For several years he taught in 
the Law School in Managua. Moreover, 
he has written many studies and mono- 
graphs on juridical and economic subjects. 
Dr. De Bayle has also become the 
representative of Nicaragua on the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 
Si 


Introduction of the Printing Press 
into Chile 


READERS of the article Early Printing in 
Spanish America in the November 1937 issue 
of the BULLETIN will be interested in the 
following paragraphs from the monograph 
Printing in Chile, read by Sr. Manuel 
Bianchi, Ambassador of Chile to Mexico, 
at the First Mexican Bibliographic Con- 
gress, which amplify the reference to Chile 
in the abovementioned article: 

“The details of the importation of the 
first printing press into Chile, which took 
place in 1747, were known neither by José 
Toribio Medina, the author of the Bzblio- 
grafia de la Imprenta en Chile, nor by Diego 
Barros Arana, the author of the monu- 
mental Historta General de Chile. 

“Tt was the historian Domingo Amuna- 
tegui Solar who recently gave the exact 
antecedents of this particular matter. 

‘*According to recently discovered facts, 
the glory of having taken the first printing 
press to Santiago belongs to the Society of 
Jesus, and especially to Father Karl 
Haimhausen, the son of a distinguished 
family of the Bavarian nobility having 
relatives at the Viennese Court. 

“In his Historza de la Compania de Fests 
en la Asistencia de Espana, published in 
Madrid in 1925, Antonio Astrain tells how 
Father Haimhausen took to Chile the 
means for establishing different industries. 

*“The historian of the Order of St. Igna- 
tius gives the following account of the 
matter: 

‘Towards the end of 1740, the provincial congre- 
gation met in Chile, and Father Karl Haimhausen 
was named Procurator, with Father Pedro Illanes 
as companion. Both went to Spain and for seven 
years Father Karl made superhuman efforts to get 
together a band of 40 missionaries. He was a 


member of the highest German nobility, and was 
held in great esteem in Spain; thus he was able to 
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accomplish a special task which he alone could do. 
He had observed that a great lack of craftsmen was 
felt throughout Chile. In that agricultural and 
unpeaceful colony, where the Spaniard had to be 
ready to put his hand to the plow today and the 
sword tomorrow, many arts and crafts that had 
made great progress in Europe were practically 
unknown. Father Haimhausen considered it ad- 
visable, therefore, to take with him as assistants 
brothers who knew the arts and crafts of Europe. 
With the approval of the Father General, he 
visited, one by one, the chief schools in Germany. 
Since he did not always find in our assistants the 
craftsmen he desired, he had them trained in the 
proper establishments; and when he found good 
Catholics who were skilful, he invited them to join 
the Society as assistants and to enroll in the proy- 
ince of Chile. This procedure was somewhat ir- 
regular, and there were those who thought that 
Father Karl had lost his senses. But he knew what 
he was doing, and in 1747 he was able to get to- 
gether in Seville his expedition of some 40 Jesuits, 
who included a goodly number of assistants trained 
as silversmiths, bell-founders, watchmakers, paint- 
ers, cabinetmakers, carpenters, apothecaries, 
weavers, and fullers, and other craftsmen most 
necessary for civil and domestic life. 


‘*Father Haimhausen sailed on his return 
trip to Chile from Lisbon, and arrived at 
Buenos Aires at the end of 1747. In the 
custom-house there he declared the con- 
tents of the 386 boxes and bundles that 
made up the luggage of himself and of the 
45 assistants who accompanied him. 

‘In the manifest issued in Buenos Aires 
to pass these effects through the custom- 
house on November 10, 1747, Father 
Haimhausen specified among many other 
things, ‘Five boxes for the printing of 
books.’ 

“In Santiago,'on May 6, 1748, the inspec- 
tors of the royal government opened the 
five above-mentioned boxes and found that 
they contained implements for printing. 

“The Jesuits themselves were unable to 
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utilize the material they had brought; the 
expulsion of the Order from Chile, in 1767, 
antedated the first publications issued in 
the capital of that colony. 

‘“‘According to José ‘Toribio Medina, the 
printing of books began between the years 
1780 and 1811. 

“Domingo Amunategui Solar, very logi- 
cally, arrives at the conclusion that the 
printing press introduced by Father Haim- 
hausen in 1748 must necessarily have 
served for the publications cited by José 


Toribio Medina in his bibliography. 

“The viewpoint of many Chilean histori- 
ans, that it was Hoevel who introduced the 
printing press into Chile and Camilo 
Henriquez who made the first use of it, 
is therefore wrong. 

“The truth is that Camilo Henrfquez 
was simply the founder of the Chilean 
press since, utilizing the type of Hoevel, 
he began to publish in 1812 the periodical 
La Aurora and, almost immediately there- 
after, El Monitor Araucano.”’ 


Exposition of Ecuadorean Progress 


A SPECIAL INCENTIVE to visit Quita, the 
delightful capital of Ecuador, is offered by 
the Exposition of Ecuadorean Progress 
that will be held there next May. Quito 
is easily reached from the port of Guaya- 
quil by a railroad brilliantly engineered 
to surmount the Andes at an altitude of 
nearly 12,000 feet, after which it descends 
gradually through a beautiful valley to 
the capital, whose altitude of 9,500 feet 
above sea level gives it a climate of per- 
petual spring. Founded more than 400 
years ago, Quito has some of the most 
beautiful churches to be found on the 
American continent and is also a prog- 
ressive, modern city. An interesting ex- 
cursion may be made north to Otavalo, 
where an Indian fair of agricultural prod- 
ucts and handicrafts is held each week, or 
the traveler may descend from the cool 
plateau into the warmth and luxuriance 
of the tropics, a few thousand feet below. 

Guayaquil is not only an active seaport, 
but also a stopping place on the route of 
the Pan American Airways, only 2 days 
from Miami. 


La Empresa Ocre, the promoter of 
Ecuadorean international sample fairs and 
expositions, will be in charge of the Ex- 
position of Ecuadorean Progress, which 
will specialize in the fields of road-build- 
ing, construction, transportation and com- 
munication. 

This exposition will publicize the prog- 
ress of the country during its 107 years as 
a republic, and at the same time give an 
opportunity to the Government and pri- 
vate interests to show the advances made 
in public works. 


Road building 


Attention will be paid to the construc- 
tion of trails, highways and railways. 
These will be shown on a special map, on 
which will be illustrated also types of old 
and new bridges, methods of construction 
of new types of highways, and highways 
projected or to be constructed. 


Construction 


Details of the construction of all public 
buildings will be shown by means of 
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models and sketches, with illustrations and 
plans of modern private edifices, exhibited 
by their builders. Models and plans of 
important buildings of colonial times will 
also be shown. 


Transportation 


Firms engaged in transportation will 
take part in the exhibit of all the types of 
transportation that have been used since 
the founding of the Republic. ‘This sec- 
tion will include aircraft, automobiles, 
trucks, railway stock, wagons, carts, boats, 
trolley cars, etc. 


Communications 


This exhibit will include telegraph, 
radio-telegraph, radio-telephone, _ tele- 
phone and cable services and postal serv- 
ice by air, land and water. 


Amusements 


The management of the exposition 1s 
organizing an amusement park similar to 
those used in expositions in other countries, 


which will have motion picture and other 
theaters, vaudeville shows, cafes, dancing 
and many other diversions. 


Special stamp issue 


To commemorate the exposition a 
special stamp will be issued, which will be 
sold throughout the country and used in 
the postal service at the exposition. 


Discounts and other facilities for exhibitors 


Persons or firms exhibiting at the exposi- 
tion will be granted certain discounts and 
exemptions from customs duties and rail- 
way freight on material to be exhibited. 
Special discounts will also be granted to 
persons visiting the exposition. 

All persons not living in Quito who wish 
to visit the exposition should have a card 
of identification in order to obtain the dis- 
counts granted by the State Railways and 
private companies. 

For additional information address La 
Empresa Ocre Promotora, E. Espinoza 
del Campo, Director, Apartado 1197, 
Guayaquil, or Apartado 51, Quito. 





Basic Trends in Latin America in 1937 


C. KEECH LUDEWIG 
Chief, Division of Financial and Economic Information, Pan American Union 


It is a common practice to group all the 
Republics to the south of the United 
States as “Latin America’’. Nevertheless 
it must be borne in mind that each of 
these twenty sovereign American Repub- 
lics, ike the United States, has its own 
peculiar problems in the fields of govern- 
ment, finance and economics, which 
exist due to geographical location, climate, 
topography, types of crops raised, abun- 
dance| or lack of mineral resources, and 
many other factors. 

However, these countries are dependent 
in important measure, although in vary- 
ing degree, upon foreign markets for con- 
sumption of their agricultural and mineral 
products. In this sense there exists a 
similarity of problems, and a stable and 
prosperous internal structure in each one 
depends upon the absorption abroad of 
large shares of domestically produced 
commodities at prices allowing fairly 
remunerative returns to the producers. 

In this broad sense, therefore, there does 
exist a common situation and problem in 
the twenty countries, and from the stand- 
point of international finance there exists 
another similarity in that all are in various 
stages of development and expansion that 
require greater investments of capital 
than are available in domestic markets. 
Consequently, the ratio of investments of 
foreign to national capital is comparatively 
high in the majority of them. 

Service on the large investments of 
foreign capital made at rates of interest 
higher than those in effect on investments 
currently negotiated has proved burden- 
some, interest rates on capital invested at 


the present time having been calculated 
on lower earning capacities. 

This situation, combined with the fact 
that many of the countries are making 
definite efforts to guard against placing 
too much confidence in a single crop or 
commodity as a principal source of income, 
has led to trends in certain directions which 
are common to several or many of the 
Latin American Republics. 

During 1937 the following develop- 
ments, resulting either directly or indi- 
rectly from the conditions outlined above, 
gained momentum or took more definite 
shape: 


1. Domestic interests, usually governmental in 
character, absorbed various enterprises and in- 
dustries previously administered by privately 
owned capital from abroad; 

2. National legislation was enacted aiming to 
encourage greater cultivation of agricultural crops 
and to accelerate activity in mining, to increase 
the exports of agricultural and mineral products, 
and to promote a greater consumption of such 
products in domestic markets; 

3. Foreign commitments were scaled downward, 
either through redemption of foreign loans and 
conversion into internal loans, or through agree- 
ments continued or consummated to reduce in- 
terest payments on loans abroad still outstanding; 

4. Through the negotiation of treaties or less 
formal international accords, which granted 
exclusive advantages on the “best customer” 
or bilateral trading principle, or by means of 
agreements following the wunconditional-most- 
favored-nation principle, existing outlets were 
assured or additional markets obtained for dis- 
posal of commodities destined for export. 


Nationalization of commercial and industrial 
enterprises. 


During 1937 the acquirement by national 
interests of enterprises either previously 
161 
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A SUGAR MILL IN THE PROVINCE OF TUCUMAN, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has an option for the purchase of the British-owned Cérdoba Central Railway, 
1,200 miles in length, which serves the important cities of Cérdoba and Tucuman. 


under foreign administration or in the 
hands of private interests within the 
respective countries occurred in a number 
of important instances. In Argentina 
arrangements were completed for the 
Government to take over the section of 
the Trans-Andean Railway operated by 
British capital and comprising an im- 
portant link in transportation facilities 
between Argentina and Chile. 
international service by train has been 
paralyzed since January, 1934, when a 
landslide in the Argentine Andes destroyed 
a section of the railroad, and connections 
have had to be made by highway. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, a payment of 
750,000 pounds sterling is to be made. 
Funds will also be made available for 
reconstruction of the section destroyed and 
service will be resumed. Early in 1937 
a measure was discussed in the Argentine 
Congress for purchase of the Cordoba 


Through 


Central Railway, a British company, at 
a cost of 9,500,000 pounds. In Novem- 
ber, the National Government received 
authorization to operate the line for a 
period of one year, guaranteeing the com- 
pany a net profit equal to that obtained 
in the year 1936-37. During the present 
year the Government retains its option 
to purchase the railway. The Cordoba 
Central is one of the important railways 
of the country, some 1,200 miles in length. 
It passes through and serves the important 
cities of Cérdoba and ‘Tucuman, the latter 
the sugar center of Argentina. Acquisi- 
tion of the road would give the State 
Railways an entrance into Buenos Aires, 
which they have lacked, and would com- 
plement the State system. 

During the year, the Companhia de- 
Navegagao Lloyd Brasileiro, Brazil’s 
largest steamship company, which had 
been recognized as a quasi-governmental 
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organization, was incorporated as an 
integral part of the Ministry of ‘Transport 
and Public Works. For years the enter- 
prise operated as a stock company, the 
Government owning a 90 percent interest. 
The annual subsidy of 20,000 contos of 
reis which had been paid was raised to 
40,000 and plans have been announced 
for the construction of new ships. As an 
entity purely governmental in character, 
the new Lloyd Brasileiro will be exempt 
from taxes, customs duties and other fees 
paid by private shipping firms. 





Courtesy of United States Bureau of Public Roads 


CHIRIQUI BRIDGE, PANAMA 


This is one of several large bridges finished in 

1937 on the Inter-American Highway with the 

cooperation of the United States. This road will 

undoubtedly contribute to the expansion of trade 
between the countries it serves. 


The port works at La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela’s chief port, had for years been oper- 
ated by the La Guaira Harbour Corpor- 
ation, a British enterprise. On June 2, 
1937, a Government decree of the pre- 
vious December became law, and the 
following day the properties and rights 
of the Corporation passed to the Vene- 
zuelan government, full payment in the 
amount of one million pounds sterling 
being made at the time. 


National measures for promotion of 
internal activity 


Legislation designed to spur activity in 
agriculture and mineral production, and at 
the same time to increase domestic con- 
sumption and promote exports, was en- 
acted in many of the countries during the 
year. 

In June, a Bolivian decree became 
effective which had for its purpose the 
encouragement of tin production and 
export. ‘The law provides that when tin 
exports exceed 2,000 tons per month the 
proportion of foreign drafts received in 
payment for tin exports that must be 
turned over to the Central Bank for con- 
version into bolivianos will be reduced. 
The law is designed primarily to benefit 
small mining companies. Large com- 
panies that have special contracts with 
the Government receive slightly less 
favorable reductions in the proportion of 
foreign drafts that must be turned over to 
the Bank. In another monetary measure 
to promote mining activity, the number 
of bolivianos to the pound sterling paid 
by the Bank for drafts is increased as 
monthly tin exports rise. 

As is commonly known, Mexico’s petro- 
leum industry, as to both exportation and 
marketing, has, since its establishment, 
been carried on by foreign interests and 
with capital from abroad. In March of 
1937, a law was enacted designed to give 
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TIN MINE, BOLIVIA 


Legislation in Bolivia last year encouraged tin production and export, in which the country holds a 
prominent place. 


BETWEEN SAO PAULO AND SANTOS, BRAZIL 


This excellent railroad, on which beautiful de luxe trains are run, carries immense amounts of coffee 
to the port of Santos, from which 40 percent of the world’s coffee is shipped. 
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Mexico a share in both extraction and 
marketing. The new Federal Petroleum 
Company is authorized to develop the 
petroleum industry for the benefit of the 

national economy, to regulate the domes- 
tic market and the export of petroleum 
and its products, assuring a supply for the 
country in general, especially for the 
Government and the national railways 
and to engage in all kinds of operations 
relating to production, acquisition, ware- 
housing, refining, and distribution of 
petroleum, gas, and derivatives of both. 

In June, a concession was granted to 
“Ta Nacional Financiera”’, the national 
financing company of Mexico, to establish 
the “Banco Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior’ or National Export Bank. The 
financing company itself increased its 
capital during the year in order to expand 
operations. ‘The purposes of the bank 
will be to assist export companies or pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives that experience diffi- 
culty in securing capital, to receive sight 
deposits and issue cash certificates (bonos 
de caja). ‘The Federal Government and 
large banks subscribed in important quan- 
tities to the Bank’s stock. The Govern- 
ment is empowered to veto resolutions of 
the board of directors. 

The establishment of the Export Bank 
was followed by the creation of the Banco 
Nacional Obrero de Fomento Industrial, 
for the purpose of financing workers’ 
unions, small industrialists and merchants 
in an effort to improve the small industry 
of the country. Funds now available will 
probably be increased in order to further 
the activities of small industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

An organization with objectives similar 
to those of the Mexican Industrial Bank 
was created by law in Venezuela in June. 
The Banco Industrial is designed to pro- 
vide financial aid at low interest rates to 
small domestic industries, in addition to 


conducting a regular banking business. 
Half of the bank’s capital will be sub- 
scribed by the national Government. 

In the same month, agriculturists, cattle 
raisers and firms engaged in_process- 
ing agricultural and pastoral products in 
Brazil were assisted through action of the 
Government in acquiring 100,000 contos 
of new shares of the Bank of Brazil, this 
new capital to be used for extending to 
them long term credit facilities. 

The importance of Argentina’s meat 
trade to her national economy is readily 
apparent when it is realized that between 
30 and 40% of her entire exports are meat 
products. Since 1933, a number of meas- 
ures have been adopted designed to obtain 
for the cattle producers a greater share 
in the profits of the meat industry, to 
cultivate closer relations between the 
Government, the cattle raisers and the 
meat processing industry (the majority 
of the latter is in the hands of American 
and British interests), to increase the home 
consumption of meats, and to develop 
existing markets abroad and find new 
ones. In 1933, the Junta Nacional de 
Carnes or National Meat Board was 
created, to establish rules and standards 
for grading meat and livestock, to establish 
meat processing plants and trading organi- 
zations for internal and foreign marketing 
of meats, and to conduct publicity activi- 
ties both at home and abroad for the 
purpose of increasing the consumption 
of Argentine meats. 

In 1934, the Argentine Meat Producers’ 
Corporation was created, under Govern- 
mental supervision, and cattle producers 
were invited to participate. ‘The Corpora- 
tion has since engaged in the purchase, 
slaughter and sale of meats in both do- 
mestic and foreign markets. In June 
1937 further impetus was given to the 
sale and consumption of Argentine meats 
at home and abroad by the creation of 
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INTERIOR OF A SOUTH AMERICAN PACKING PLANT 


Uruguay and Argentina both took steps last year to aid sales of their meat abroad. 


meat-marketing agencies. ‘The purposes 
of the latter law are to construct and 
acquire cattle and meat-marketing agen- 
cies, packing plants and warehouses 
throughout the country and to conduct 
campaigns abroad to increase consump- 
tion of Argentine cattle products. 

Early in 1937, Uruguay also took steps 
to aid meat sales abroad by granting 
exporters a premium on chilled and 
frozen meat equivalent to the amount of 
British duties, and by granting a premium 
on the export of canned meats to the 
United States and other countries. 


Repatriation and conversion of foreign debts 


Foreign obligations which were con- 
tracted by countries at rates of interest 
higher than those now prevailing have 
been reduced as to interest payments in a 
number of cases. In other instances, in- 


terest payments and amortization rates as 
contracted in original loan agreements 
still remain in partial or complete default. 
A method of reduction of foreign commit- 
ments has been the redemption of external 
loans at high interest rates and conversion 
into internal loans paying lower returns; in 
a number of cases external loans have been 
reissued abroad at lower interest rates. 
In an agreement with the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council of the United 
States which was approved by the Uru- 
guayan Government in July of 1937, bonds 
dated 1915, bearing 5 percent interest, 
will now bear 3% percent, with amorti- 
zation at 4 percent in 1938 and 1939, and 
1 percent thereafter; on an 8 percent loan 
of 1921, interest is to be paid at 4 percent 
in 1938 and 1939, at 4% percent from 1940" 
to 1943, and at 4% percent thereafter, 
with amortization rates the same as agreed 
for other loans. ‘The Uruguayan Govern- 
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ment later offered to holders of these bonds 
new readjustment bonds at the rates de- 
scribed above, to replace the dollar bonds 
ot 1915, 1921, 1926, eimncl 19Z0, Woe mew 
bonds are the direct obligations of the Re- 
public. Later in the year, the Uruguayan 
Government announced that arrange- 
ments were being made to offer holders of 
outstanding 6 and 7 percent bonds of the 
city of Montevideo rights to convert them 
into bonds of the Republic at lower rates 
of interest. 

During 1937, Argentina completed the 
conversion or redemption of her entire 
dollar debt, resulting in an important sav- 
ing in service on foreign obligations. At 
the end of 1935, her dollar bonds outstand- 
ing totaled more than $239,000,000, all 
except one of which was paying 6 percent. 
By the end of 1937, the amount of dollar 
bonds outstanding totaled $128,500,000, 
which represented conversion loans issued 
in the United States in November 1936 
and February and April 1937. Of these 
new loans, $105,000,000 were to pay in- 
terest at 4 percent and $23,500,000 were 
to pay 4% percent. In November, 1936, 
when the first major conversion operation 
was effected, dollar bonds outstanding 
amounted to $234,000,000. Between No- 
vember 1936 and the end of 1937, five 
dollar loans, four of which paid interest at 
6 percent and one at 5% percent, totaling 
almost $112,700,000, were redeemed in 
cash, representing another considerable 
saving of funds to be remitted abroad. 
Thus from November, 1936, until conver- 
sion and redemption operations were com- 
pleted in 1937, the Argentine dollar debt 
decreased slightly more than $105,500,000 
or over 45 percent, and the outstanding 
dollar debt, amounting to $128,500,000, 
paid 4 or 4 percent interest instead of 6 
percent as previously. 

Municipal 6 percent and 6% percent dol- 
lar bonds of the city of Buenos Aires, 


amounting to $11,619,500, were redeemed 
in Buenos Aires in August through the 
issuance of a 40,000,000 peso municipal 
loan to pay 4% percent, resulting in a sub- 
stantial saving on interest payments to the 
city government. 


International negotiations for trade promotion 


The consummation of various types of 
international agreements aiming to open 
new markets for the consumption abroad 
of agricultural, pastoral and mineral prod- 
ucts of the Latin American Republics 
proceeded at a brisk pace during 1937. 
The principal objective was the promotion 
of exports. Asa result of widening markets 
abroad for exports, larger amounts of 
funds were made available, which auto- 
matically served to increase imports. At 
the same time, however, as these negotia- 
tions were concluded for larger markets 
abroad, it was necessary to lower duties 
on imports as concessions for these larger 
outlets for exports. 

In these international discussions, as 
has been the case in the past few years, 
two distinct paths of commercial policy 
were followed. One path advocated the 
gradual elimination of arbitrary obstacles 
to trade among nations and a return to in- 
ternational trading with a minimum of 
governmental interference where all na- 
tions possess, in modified form at least, an 
equal opportunity to dispose of their sur- 
plus goods, and the opportunity to pur- 
chase from sources abroad where types of 
goods or prices best suited their purposes. 

The other path followed the principle of 
negotiating agreements based on the 
idea of promoting trade with “best cus- 
tomer countries,” and the allowing of 
exclusive privileges to such best custom- 
ers in the form of lower import duties 
and special arrangements for the payment 
of imports. At first glance this might 
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THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, CARACAS 


Venezuela has no foreign debt. In June 1937 the Government paid £1,000,000 for the unexpired 
concession under which a foreign company was operating the port works of La Guaira, the country’s 
chief port. 


appear to offer an ideal means to en- 
courage lagging foreign trade. However, 
a situation often occurs in which a coun- 
try’s ‘‘best customer” is not the “best 
supplier” of goods desired for importation. 

In a world where unhampered trading 
conditions existed the exporting nation in 
question might sell the greater portion of 
its exports to one nation and purchase the 
larger share of its imports from others, and 
international accounts would be balanced 
by trade with other countries. In a situa- 
tion such as this, which is a common oc- 
currence, if a compensation trade accord 
were consummated, trade would not be 


stimulated. Rather would the tendency 
be to restrict the export trade of the nation 
having the larger balance to that of the 
nation with the smaller balance. In addi- 
tion, the direct influence of politics and 
government on foreign trade is enhanced, 
rather than lessened, under this type of 
agreement. At any time a country may 
direct from one nation to another impor- 
tant shares of its import or export trade 
under the more extreme types of bilateral 
agreements. 

In the last few years in Latin America, 
the bilateral or ‘‘best customer’? form of 
agreement has been popular, and many 
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were in effect during 1937. Such agree- 
ments in many cases were born of desperate 
necessity, and proved to be temporary im- 
pellents to export trade. Usually this type 
of accord is not subject to legislative sanc- 
tion; consequently negotiations are speedily 
concluded. In addition, each country 
often agrees to purchase large quantities 
of one or more important export com- 
modities from the other during a stated 
period. 

But during the past year it appeared that 
the number of trade accords signed utiliz- 
ing the unconditional-most-favored-nation 
principle exceeded considerably the num- 
ber of bilateral agreements consummated. 
Discussions involving the most-favored- 
nation principle usually resulted in trade 
treaties or other formal international 
agreements. ‘The lapse of time before this 
type becomes effective is usually longer 
than in the case of bilateral agreements, as 
in many cases the former must be sub- 
mitted for legislative sanction. However, 
the more formal international agreements 
usually are much more extensive in scope, 
provide for duty reductions on a larger 
variety of goods, and remain effective for 
longer periods of time. 


At least fourteen of the twenty Republics 
of Latin America signed treaties or other 
formal agreements employing the uncondi- 
tional-most-favored-nation principle in in- 
ternational trade during the year. More 
than thirty treaties of this nature were 
negotiated and signed, several of which 
were ratified and became effective. From 
sources available it appeared that the num- 
ber of bilateral agreements negotiated or 
which became effective for the first time 
during the year was considerably smaller, 
there being approximately sixteen in num- 
ber, distributed among ten countries. 

By their very nature, accords involv- 
ing the unconditional-most-favored-nation 
principle would have more influence on 
world trade than would bilateral trading 
agreements. The effect of the former type 
is to return international trade to the 
channels through which it normally flows. 
It appears that the “‘stop-gap”’ type of 
agreements, hastily negotiated, with a view 
to bolstering exports for a short period of 
time is losing popularity in the Republics 
of Latin America, to be replaced by the 
type of agreement which was used prior to 
1930, and which did not divert foreign 
trade from its normal channels. 





THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC HONORS THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


On January 8, 1938, His Excellency Sefor don Andrés Pastoriza, Minister of the Dominican Republic 

in the United States, presented on behalf of his Government to Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of 

the Pan American Union, the insignia of Commander of the National Order of Merit Juan Pablo Duarte, 

in the presence of Dr. Manuel de Jestis Troncoso de la Concha, President of the University of Santo 
Domingo. 


Summary of Archaeological Work 


in the Americas 


I. South America 
[Part T] 


WENDELL C. BENNETT, Ph. D. . 
Assistant Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History 


In 1934 the Butietin of the Pan 
American Union published Dr. S. K. 
Lothrop’s review of South American 
Archaeology for the previous three years. 
Recently I have been asked to continue 
this survey for the three years which have 
followed. Since the time allotted me has 
been insufficient to permit direct corre- 
spondence with the field workers, this re- 
view is based largely on published accounts 
together with all unpublished work with 
which I am acquainted. Undoubtedly, 
much recent work which has not yet been 
announced in print may be omitted, and 
for this unavoidable situation I am sin- 
cerely regretful. 

Four reviews which cover in whole or in 
part the archaeological work in the past 
few years in South America have already 
appeared. Two by the writer may be 
found respectively in American Antiquity 
(vol. 2, 1937), and in the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, 1936. ‘Two others 
covering work in the Peruvian field have 
been published by Dr. Luis E. Valcarcel 
in the Revista del Museo Nacional, Lima (vol. 
5 and vol. 6). The Twenty-Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists was 
held in Seville, October 1935, but no 
volume has as yet appeared on the im- 
portant papers presented. One of the 
only accounts of South American archae- 
ology as a whole is Dr. Eric Thompson’s 
guide leaflet to the Field Museum (Chicago) 


collections (Field Museum, Anth. Leaflet, 
No. 33). Other works deal more specifi- 
cally with one region, or country, and will 
bementioned in geographic order. Publi- 
cations are briefly noted wherever possible. 

In 1932, Mr. Junius Bird of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, made a survey of parts of ‘Tierra del 
Fuego, the southern tip of the continent, 
excavating at numerous sites along Beagle 
Channel and the north shore of Navarin 
Island. From 1934-37, Mr. Bird, ac- 
companied by his wife, continued this 
survey by sailing down through the 
Chilean archipelago for two and one half 
years of investigation. A complete survey 
was made of the Chilean coast south of 
latitude 41° 30’ to the islands near Cape 
Horn, and of the entire northern shore of 
the Straits of Magellan, inland to the 
Argentine boundary. Rock shelters, 
caves, and shell mounds were excavated 
on the west side of Navarin Island and at 
Palli Aike and Rio Chico. Shell mounds 
were found between Puerto Montt and the 
eastern entrance of the Straits of Magellan. 
At Cafiadén Leona, Laguna Blanca, eight 


to nine feet of loess contained stratified 


artifacts and burials, but no pottery. 

The results of this important work are 
manifold, and include definite isolation of 
five land and two coastal cultures, many 
sites showing stratified series. Bones of 
the extinct sloth and horse are positively 
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associated with the two oldest land cul- 
tures. The evidence shows that land 
traveling peoples reached this region be- 
fore canoe users; that the bolas is an older 
weapon than the bow and arrow; that pot- 
tery does not appear before artifacts of 
European origin. Artifacts include stone 
bolas, end and side scrapers, knives, ham- 
mers, and projectile points; bone wedges, 
harpoons, and pressure flaking tools. 
Pottery and polished stone are roughly 
contemporaneous with European influ- 
ence. ‘Types and materials change from 
one stratified level to another in the cave 
and shell deposits. The extinct animal 
associations, determination of old beach 
lines on the rising coast, and the rate of 
accumulation of wind-blown deposits are 
all factors which may be utilized to esti- 


mate the relative age of this material, 
which is without doubt the most complete 
and important evidence of early man in 
South America yet to be discovered. 
Other work in the southern part of the 
continent has been carried out by Dr. 
M. A. Vignati, of the Museo de la Plata, 
who describes the results of a journey to 
Patagonia. Tombs, called tchenques, were 
marked with concentric circles of stones, 
and contained extended burials, accom- 
panied by shell disc beads, at a depth of 
1.5 meters (Notas Prelim. Mus. La Plata, 
vol. 2). Im 1934, Dr) Franciscomude 
Aparicio made a journey of exploration in 
Santa Cruz Province, noting in particular 
the many petroglyphs and rock paintings 
and also large artifacts made of petrified 
wood. Dr. Joaquin Frenquelli, who ac- 
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companied Dr. Aparicio on this journey, 
has commented on two exceptionally large 
stone axes recently brought to Buenos 
Aires by Dr. Franz Mansfeld. A new 
collection of stone implements from the 
Patagonian coast shell heaps has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum and is 
described by Mr. O. C. Elvins (Man, 
1936). Dr. Héctor Greslebin has added still 
another paper to his series on the incised 
stone plaques from Patagonia, which 
appear to represent models for ponchos. 

Exploration in the Argentine provinces 
of Neuquén and San Luis has been con- 
tinued by Dr. Aparicio together with a 
study of the remains of the Comechingones 
in San Luis and Cérdoba (Pub. Mus. Antro. 
IBD, VO, B)>o  Wirron W925 jo 193) 1D 
M. A. Vignati made five survey trips in 
San Luis, noting rock paintings, petro- 
glyphs, grind holes, and many artifacts in- 
cluding a peculiar flat hand grindstone. A 
résumé of this research is available (Notas 
Mus. La Plata, vol. 1). Peculiar structures 
known locally as botijas or tinajas are de- 
scribed by Sr. José Roman Guifiazi who 
considers them ovens to cook food or 
heat the dwellings of the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Argentina (Rev. Geog. Amer., vol. 
5). In San Juan province Dr. Vignati dis- 
covered a mummy bundle at Angualasto 
with some interesting cloth wrapped 
around it. 

An account of the work of Dr. Stig 
Rydén of the Gothenburg Museum was 
given in the last review published in the 
BULLETIN, but since that time the complete 
report of his researches in Salta province 
around La Candelaria has been published 
(Ethnological Studies, no. 3). Excavations 
at many sites uncovered adult urn burials 
and several types of ceramics, of which an 
incised ware is characteristic. ‘The distri- 
bution of the La Candelaria civilization 
covers Tucuman and Salta provinces and 
the material is most closely related to the 


Pampa Grande site. Dr. Rydén, who 
gives many suggestions for interpreting the 
Northwest Argentine archaeology, consid- 
ers La Candelaria as pre-Inca and perhaps 
pre-Diaguita. 

Other work in the northwest Argentine 
field consists of studies of collections, 
ceramic designs, and type distributions. 
Dr. Fernando Marquez Miranda dis- 
cusses the distribution of an anthropo- 
morphised frog design (Notas Prelim. Mus. 
La Plata, vol. 2) in Catamarca, ‘Tucuman 
and Salta provinces. He has also de- 
scribed a four-note stone pan-pipe from 
Pueblo Viejo, Jujuy, and reported on the 
ruins at Colanzuli, Salta province, to- 
gether with artifacts of stone and bronze 
found at this fortress. Dr. Antonio Se- 
rrano has made a general study of Diaguita 
architecture, and Dr. M. A. Vignati gives 
ceramic evidence of the use of the spear 
thrower as a design element in northwest 
Argentina. 

The brothers Duncan and Emilio Wag- 
ner have continued their excavation in 
Santiago del Estero province and pub- 
lished their first volume (La Civilizacion 
Chaco-Santiaguena, Buenos Aires, 1934). 
Drs. Antonio Serrano, Héctor Greslebin, 
and Mario A. Fontana Company have 
all published notes on the Wagners’ ex- 
cavations and collections. In brief, the 
sites consist of series of mounds and de- 
pressed areas, representing dwelling places 
and cemeteries. The pottery, which is 
admirably illustrated in the Wagner mono- 
graph, is divided into two types, one 
modeled and incised, and the other painted. 
The division is not a sharp one, nor can 
the material be isolated stratigraphically 
or typologically. Although the Wagners 
speak of extensive correlations of this ma- 
terial it is considered by most authorities 
to be an interesting, locally developed 
branch of the Diaguita style of northwest 
Argentina. 
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Further work has been carried on in 
Buenos Aires province by Dr. M. A. 
Vignati who has published a report on 
the archaeology of the island of Martin 
Garcia (Physis, vol. 12). A new type of 
ceramics was found in Santa Fé, Argentina, 
in 1933 which differed from the usual 
Parana and Guarani types common to 
this region. Sr. Manuel A. Bousquet 
collected many of these pieces and pub- 
lished a paper about them. There fol- 
lowed opinions and papers by many 
archaeologists, including Drs. Amelia Lar- 
guia de Crouzeilles, Félix F. Outes, R. 
Carbajal, and Federico Lunardi. In a 
recent review Dr. Joaquin Frenguelli has 
summed up the evidence and presented 
convincing proof that the ceramics in 
question are unauthentic (Notas Mus. La 
Plata, vol. 2, No. 5). 

In Paraguay, Dr. J. Vellard excavated 
at Ipané, 30 kilometers southeast of 
Asuncion. He found geometrically in- 
cised bowls, finger-scalloped urns, some 
red-on-white ware and many stone axes. 
Dr. Max Schmidt has also discovered 
large urns, stone artifacts, and incised 
pottery in Paraguayan excavations (Rev. 
Socem zene WParaguiayay svOle 5) esi ao: 
Linné (Ethnos, 1936, No. 5) describes a 
Paraguayan finger-scalloped urn recently 
excavated and discusses its type distribu- 
tion. 

Dr. Antonio Serrano has excavated in 
Uruguay for many years and in a recent 
publication (Etnografia de la Antigua Provin- 
cia del Uruguay, Parana, 1936) he gives a 
résumé of his researches. Four culture 
areas, or strains of influence, are listed as 
Guarani, Paranaense, Uruguayense, and 
Sambaquiana-Guayana. The second of 
these, the Paranaense, is divided into six 
subdivisions. 

Either work in Brazil has not been ex- 
tensive or reports have not yet reached the 
writer. In passing, a brief paper by Dr. 


J. Alden Mason is mentioned which 
describes some of the fine Santarém pot- 
tery in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia. This collection has, in fact, been 
carefully studied by Miss Helen C. 
Palmatary of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the meticulous comparative 
section of her unpublished thesis she notes 
that certain traits seem to have a southerly 
movement reaching Santarém from the 
north—the coffee bean eye, caryatids, 
annular bases, tripods, and figurines with 
crescent shaped bases. Other Santarém 
traits appear to be of local Amazonian 
origin—the hollow rim, round-rimmed 
protuberant eyes, and enclosed eye areas. 
Certain traits, essentially Arawak, may 
represent an older culture—the doughnut 
eye, merged eyebrows, and hand-to-face 
motifs. 

Sr. Victor Oppenheim has described 
some notched stone axes from the Peruvian 
region of the Upper Amazon, and Dr. 
Stig Rydén has classified and noted the 
distribution of the Brazilian ‘‘anchor axes”’ 
(Ethnological Studies, no. 4). A book on 
the archaeology of Brazil by Dr. Angyone 
Costa and another on the pre-Columbian 
cultures of the Amazon by Dr. Antonio 
Mordini have been reported to me but are 
still not available for this review. 

Turning now to the west coast of South 
America, a report is noted of the finding of 
an Araucanian cemetery with skeletons, 
vases, and stone pipes, near Valdivia in 
Chile (Rev. Geog. Amer., No. 30). On the 
central Chilean coast, Mr. F. L. Cornely, 
a well-known collector, has described two 
cemeteries with stone-lined tombs at La 
Serena and at Bahia Salada. Both con- 
tained ceramics of the Chilean-Diaguita 
types im Zoe Dia Ricardon archaia, 
Director of the Museo Nacional in Santi- 
ago, visited the ruins of Chiu-chiu, Lasana, 
Turi, and San Pedro de Atacama, all on 
the central Rio Loa in northern Chile. 
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Near San Pedro he excavated 26 graves of 
Tiahuanaco type, and found débris of 
similar cemeteries elsewhere in the vicin- 
ity. Although no buildings could be posi- 
tively associated with the cemeteries the 
identification with Tiahuanaco was estab- 
lished by the ceramics, flexed burials, 
snuffing tubes and mixing palettes, and 
the absence of bronze. In fact, in a re- 
view of Atacamefia metallurgy, Dr. Latch- 
am has shown that copper came into 
northern Chile with the Tiahuanaco 
period, and bronze was later. The result 
of the Rio Loa studies is a sequence of 
periods from Tiahuanaco, through Ata- 
camena and Chincha-Atacamefa, to Inca. 
Brief reports of the work have appeared 
(Amer. Anth., vol. 38, Nos. 1 and 4). 

The work of the writer in Bolivia, 1934, 
was covered in Dr. Lothrop’s summary but 
the formal report has since appeared 
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(Amer. Mus. Anth. Papers, vol. 35). Re- 
gional areas of culture in the interior of 
Bolivia are described, suggesting a tempo- 
rary chronology for the lowlands of: 
Early Arawak and Derived Tiahuanaco; 
Decadent Tiahuanaco and Late Arawak; 
Incised; Guarani; La Paya-Inca; and Inca. 
Dr. Eduardo Casanova of Buenos Aires led 
a party to Bolivia in 1933, and discovered a 
bearded stone statue at Mocachi, near 
Lake Titicaca, similar to a variant type 
statue from Tiahuanaco (Rev. Geog. Amer., 
vol. 5). Prof. Arturo Posnansky has pub- 
lished a general work (Antropologia y 
Sociologia de las Razas Inter-andinas, La Paz, 
1937) which gives further details about his 
discovery of the Tiahuanaco stone temple at 
Simillake on an island in the Desaguadero 
River. 

Peru has seen considerable activity in 
archaeology since 1934, sponsored and en- 
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couraged by the Museo Nacional, the 
University of San Marcos, and the re- 
cently founded Archaeological Institute at 
Cuzco. A number of archaeologists have 
visited Peru, some for specific field studies, 
and others for general reconnaissance 
trips. The first group will be mentioned 
in the discussions of regional work in Peru. 
The second group includes Prof. E. L. 
Hewett, who led a party of twenty students 
to visit and study the ruins around Cuzco 
and Lima, and Dr. Héctor Greslebin, who 
visited sites along the Peruvian coast. 
Prof. Erwin P. Dieseldorff, noted for 
studies of the Maya calendar, visited Lima 
and created interest in the possibilities of 
Peruvian calendars. Mr. Fritz Buck of 
La Paz has followed the lead of Prof. 
Dieseldorff and has been studying the 
decoration of the “‘“Gateway of the Sun”’ at 
Tiahuanaco, as well as some of the 
Epigonal pottery on the Peruvian coast, 
from the point of view of calendrical in- 
dications. Prof. Hanna Rydh of Sweden 
made a general tour of Peruvian and Boli- 
vian sites. Recently, Dr. Alfred Kidder, IT, 
visited many coast and highland sites ina 
general survey. It is fitting to mention the 
dedication of a volume of the Revista del 
Museo Nacional to Prof. Max Uhle, unques- 
tioned founder of Peruvian archaeology, 
upon the occasion of his 80th anniversary. 

In the southern highlands of Peru con- 
siderable interest has been centered around 
a new site called Pucara, near Juliaca. 
This ruin has been visited by Drs. Luis E. 
Valcarcel, Julio C. Tello, Alfred Kidder, 
II, and Mr. Donald Collier. The last 
named, representing the University of 
Chicago, examined the site in 1936. On 
an artificially terraced hill are three sunken 
courts, somewhat over thirty meters 
square, lined with upright stone slabs set 
at intervals. Some stone sculpture is still 
near these courts, although many pieces 
have been transported to the town of 
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Pucara. Dr. Valcarcel has made a com- 
plete photographic record of these inter- 
esting statues which are suggestive of 
Tiahuanaco style but distinct in many de- 
tails. On the Rio Pucara, some distance 
away, a cut in the bank reveals great 
quantities of sherds from open, straight- 
sided bowls, decorated with both painted 
and relief designs. Typical colors are 
black, yellow, and red, with color areas 
outlined by incisions. The shape and 
decoration of vessels, as well as relief- 
modeled clay tubes, suggest the style of 
Chiripa on the shores of Lake Titicaca in 
Bolivia, but the designs themselves are 
closely related to Tiahuanaco. Dr. Val- 
carcel has published two short articles 
which illustrate this sculpturing and pot- 
tery (Rev. Mus. Nac., Lima, vol. 4; and 
Illustrated London News, April, 1937). 
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Archaeological survey work in the south- 
ern highland department of Puno has been 
carried out by the Archaeological Institute 
of Cuzco. Dr. J. M. Franco Inojoso and 
Sr. Alejandro Gonzalez have described a 
number of chullpas, or burial towers, 


tambos, or inns, and some larger ruins. 
They have noted canal stones and petro- 
glyphs (Rev. Mus. Nac., Lima, vol. 5). Sr. 
Emilio Vasquez has published a description 
of the chullpa ruins of Kachakacha and, to- 
gether with Sr. Alfredo Carpio and Daniel 
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E. Velazco, he has visited and described 


the Incaic ruins of Tanka-Tanka (Rev. 


Mus. Nac., Lima, vols. 4 and 6). 
Starting with the four hundredth anni- 


versary of Cuzco in 1934 archaeological in- 
vestigation has gone steadily forward in 
that region under the able leadership of 
Dr. Luis E. Valearcel, director of the 
Museo Nacional. Work has been carried 
out at Sajsawaman, Janan Kosko, the 
Inca walls in Cuzco, Ollantaitambo, 
Machu Picchu, Tarawasi, Pikillajta, Pisaj, 
and the temple of Wirakocha. This work 
covers excavation, clearing, reconstruction, 
and road building. Published accounts 
have appeared in almost every number of 
the Revista del Museo Nacional, and include 
a general report by Sr. Luis A. Llanos, 
three reports on Sajsawaman and one on 
Machu Picchu by Dr. Valcarcel, a de- 
scription of Janan Kosko by Dr. José M. 
Franco Inojoso, and one on Tarawasi by 
Dr. Franco Inojoso and Sr. Alejandro 
Gonzalez. This program has been one of 
great concentration, employing as many 
as 1,200 workers. The results have been 
largely those of classifying, diagraming, 
photographing and describing the Cuzco 
region ruins and artifacts. Some strati- 
graphy of building styles has been reported, 
notably at Sajsawaman where Machu 
Picchu type walls are superimposed on the 
Cyclopean style. Excellent material for 
subdividing the Incaic period ts available, 
but so far no non-Inca material has been 
found. 

One Cuzco find was a piece of an ary- 
balloid jar of typical Inca shape but with 
design of Tiahuanaco style which Sr. 
Fritz Buck has interpreted as implying the 
contemporaneity of those two civilizations. 
Mr. Philip A. Means, however, considers 
the design as of a decadent Tiahuanaco 
style, and its occurrence on this piece as a 
survival (Rev. Mus. Nac., Lima, vol. 4). 
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In reference to this aryballoid type jar, 
Dr. Héctor Greslebin has commented 
on the dynamic symmetry of its form, and 
Dr. Stig Rydén has traced the distribution 
of primitive type aryballoids in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Northwest Argen- 
tina, and Bolivia (Ethnological Studies, No.4). 

Dr. Julio C. Tello has long been recog- 
nized as the unique authority on the ruins 
of the northern highlands of Peru, notably 
Chavin de Huantar. In 1934, accom- 
panied by Mr. Cornelius Van S. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Richard Cross, Dr. Tello made 
still another survey trip to Chavin. In an 
article (Geog. Rev., vol. 25) Mr. Roosevelt 
gives an account of this trip. After noting 
a drum painted with Tiahuanaco-influ- 
enced designs in Huarmey Valley, the 
party proceeded up the coast, examining 
forts in Casma, and arriving eventually 
at the “Great Wall” of Santa Valley, first 
discovered by the Shippee-Johnson expedi- 
tion in 1932. They followed this wall for 
some distance, observing square fortifica- 
tions at intervals, and a ditch which ran 
along one side. Satisfied that the wall 
pertained to the Early Chimu period, the 
party visited the Callej6n de Huaylas, 
noting a new statue at Huaras, and finally 
arrived at Chavin, where plans of the ruins 
and photographs of sculptures in sub- 
terranean chambers were made. 

Dr. Santiago Anttinez de Mayolo made a 
trip into the north highlands in 1934 
(Rev. Esc. Nac., No. 5). At Huamba and 
Aija in the upper Huarmey Valley, many 
stone statues of seated figures with large 
heads and shields were described and com- 
pared with statues in the Callején de 
Huaylas. A map of Inca roads in the 
Callej6n and Marafién was made, and 
photographs of Chavin were taken. In 
Tinyash, on the Maranon, Dr. Anttnez 
studied three groups of ruins which had 
both curved and rectangular stone walls 
with niches in them. A slab with a relief 
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The Peruvian Government has recently been 
carrying on excavations here. 


design of a seated warrior holding a club in 
one hand suggests some of the plaques of 
Manabi, Ecuador. The stone work of 
Tinyash is like, but not identical with, that 
of Chavin, and the stone carving is quite 
distinct. Notes on the ruins around Caja- 
marca were made by General Louis 
Langlois in 1933 and recently published 
(La Géographie, vol. 64). 

Leaving the highlands of Peru we turn 
next to the south coast and note that Dr. 
Heinrich Doering of Munich has published 
various articles on his important work in 
the Nazca region (1932), including a com- 
parison of an Admiralty Island (Melanesia) 
house post with some posts from Peru. A 
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complete report on his excavations 1s 
anticipated. The conception of the hwa- 
charo or oilbird in Nazca ceramic design 
has been studied by Sr. Agustin Badarac- 
co (Rev. Mus. Nac., Lima, vol. 5). Dr. A. 
L. Kroeber has published the results of his 
excavations in Cafiete Valley in 1925 
(Field Mus. Anth. Mem., vol. 2, No. 4). 
This account gives detailed descriptions of 
grave excavations and the resulting col- 
lections. The material is divided into a 
Middle and a Late period, and is unusual 
because of the lack of ‘Tiahuanaco in- 
fluence in the Middle period design. 
The textiles from Dr. Kroeber’s excava- 
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tions in Nazca Valley (1926) have been 
studied by the leading authority in the 
United States, Dr: lila, Mo (@aNedie 
(Field Mus. Anth. Mem., vol. 2, No. 3). 
By combining Dr. Kroeber’s material with 
other collections of known period and 
provenience, Dr. O’Neale is able to pre- 
sent a thorough technological report of 
Early Nazca period weaving. Since tex- 
tiles are an outstanding feature of Museum 
collections from Peru it is indeed satis- 
factory to have some basis for classifying 
and dating them. A glossary of textile 
terms will be appreciated by future 
scholars. 
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The new constitution of Brazil 


On November 10, 1937, the promulgation 
of a new constitution by President Vargas 
was announced in Brazil. In a national 
broadcast the same evening, President 
Vargas explained the reasons for his 
action: To save the country from condi- 
tions not covered adequately by the old 
constitution and to secure proper legis- 
lation to meet the needs of the country, 
which Congress had shown itself unwilling 
or unable to pass. 

The new constitution strengthens the 
power of the Federal Government as 


against that of the States, and the Execu- 
tive Power as against the Legislative. 
The President must be, as formerly, a 
native-born Brazilian, at least 35 years 
of age, but no other qualifications are 
specified. He will be chosen by an 
Electoral College, composed of not more 
than 25 electors appointed by municipal 
councils, each State having a number in 
proportion to its population; 25 repre- 
sentatives of employers and 25 of em- 
ployees, appointed by the National Coun- 
cil of Economy; 25 electors named by 
the Chamber of Deputies; and 25 by the 
Federal Council. His term of office has 
181 
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been lengthened from 4 to 6 years. In 
addition to the power to sanction, pro- 
mulgate, and publish the laws and issue 
decrees and regulations for their execu- 
tion, he may be authorized by Parliament 
to issue decree-laws and, when Parliament 
is not in session, issue decree-laws on any 
matter except amendments to the con- 
stitution, electoral legislation, the budget, 
taxes, the establishment of monopolies, the 
currency, public loans, and the aliena- 
tion or mortgaging of lands belonging to 
the Federal Government. ‘The President 
may also put international treaties into 
effect provisionally before they have been 
approved by Parliament. 

There are radical changes in provisions 
relating to the Legislative Power, which 
henceforth will be ‘exercised by the 
National Parliament, with the collabora- 
tion of the Council of National Economy 
and the President of the Republic, the 
former by means of reports and recom- 
mendations in connection with subjects 
within its consultative capacity, and the 
latter by the initiation and signing of 
bills and the promulgation of decree-laws 
authorized by this constitution.”’ Parlia- 
ment is composed of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Federal Council, whose 
members will hold office for 4 and 6 
years, respectively. The Federal Coun- 
cil, which replaces the former Senate, is 
composed of a representative from each 
of the 20 States and 10 members appointed 
by the President of the Republic. Its 
special functions include legislating for 
the Federal District and for the territories, 
the initiation of legislation on international 
treaties and conventions, international 
and interstate commerce and the regula- 
tion of ports and coastal navigation, and 
passing on agreements concluded between 
the States. Parliament will meet annually 
in the Federal Capital on May 3, for a 
four months’ session. 


A new Federal agency created by the 
constitution is the Council of National 
Economy, to be composed of representa- 
tives of the various branches of national 
production, with equal representation of 
employers and employees. It will func- 
tion in five sections, dealing with industry 
and crafts; agriculture; commerce; trans- 
portation; and credit, respectively. It 
will promote the corporative organization 
of national economy; deal with matters 
having to do with labor unions or pro- 
fessional organizations; give opinions on 
bills directly concerned with national 
production; draw plans for institutes 
to promote scientific agriculture and 
industry and to study the problems of 
credit, distribution, sale, and the organiza- 
tion of labor; and to propose to the Goy- 
ernment the creation of trade and pro- 
fessional associations. 

Bills may be introduced into Parliament 
by the President or by a third of the Depu- 
ties or of the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil, but all bills affecting any phase of the 
national economy must be submitted to 
the Council of National Economy before 
they may be considered. All laws initiated 
by Parliament shall deal with the subject 
in general terms only, the supplementary 
regulations being issued by the President. 
The budget is to be drafted by a special 
administrative department, under the 
President, which will also study the organi- 
zation of the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment and recommend changes condu- 
cive to economy and efficiency. 

If the courts declare unconstitutional a 
law that the President considers necessary 
for public welfare or for furthering or de- 
fending national interests, he may again 
submit it to Parliament; if the law is con- 
firmed by a two-thirds vote of each Cham- 
ber, the decision of the courts will not hold. 

Provisions concerning political rights are 
similar to those of the 1934 constitution, ex- 
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cept that voting is not compulsory. Indi- 
vidual guarantees have been somewhat 
changed; for example, the death penalty 
has been introduced for attempts to change 
the political and social order with funds 
from abroad or by violent means, and for 
unjustifiable homicide. The family, “‘cre- 
ated by indissoluble marriage’’, is declared 
under the special protection of the State. 
While primary instruction is compulsory 
and free, ‘“‘a small fee may be charged 
those able to pay it.” 

The labor provisions do not mention 
equal pay for equal work, as did the 1934 
constitution, but stress collective contracts, 
procedure in labor disputes, and old-age, 
sickness, accident and life insurance, and 
include the most important provisions for 
the health and welfare of the worker con- 
tained in the earlier document. 

Federal concessions may no longer be 
granted to enterprises organized in Brazil, 
unless they are composed of Brazilian 
shareholders, and restrictions on the exer- 
cise of the liberal professions and on immi- 
gration are retained. Banks of deposit and 
insurance companies may operate in the 
country only if their stockholders are Brazil- 
ians. The press is to be regulated by law, 
according to stricter principles. ‘Theaters 
and motion pictures are subject to the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

The transitory and final provisions state 
that the first presidential period under the 
new constitution began upon the date of 
its promulgation, or November 10, 1937. 
The constitution ‘‘will be submitted to a 
national plebiscite in a form to be regu- 
lated by decree of the President of the Re- 
public.’ The present President has had 
his term prolonged until the holding of that 
plebiscite. Federal, State, and municipal 
legislatures in session on November 10, 
1937, were dissolved; the election for the 
National Parliament will be set by the 
President after the plebiscite, and until 


then he is empowered to issue decree-laws 
upon all matters within the legislative com- 
petency of the Union. Until State Legis- 
lative Assemblies convene, the respective 
Governments shall exercise the functions of 
those bodies. 


Venezuelan three-year plan 


In his New Year’s Day address, General 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras, the President of 
Venezuela, sketched a 3-year plan which 
the Government is proposing to carry out 
beginning in July 1938, when the new 
budget is passed. The plan embraces the 
celebration of commercial treaties and the 
abrogation of some now in force, the reduc- 
tion of maritime freight rates, the improve- 
ment of shipping services, the construction 
of extensive port works, the study of the 
immigration problem from a liberal point 
of view, the incorporation of uninhabited 
regions of the country into the national 
economy, the development of tourist travel, 
and the continuation of an active cam- 
paign of public health and education for 
the benefit of Venezuelan workers and 
farmers. Beginning in 1938, it is proposed 
to raise the budget gradually, that for the 
next year being 310,000,000 bolivares. 
(The budget for this year was 254,630,000 
bolivares.) ‘The President announced at 
the same time that the Government will 
not have recourse to foreign loans, that the 
value of the currency will be maintained 
and that a bank of issue will be created. 
The sum of 60,000 bolivares was appropri- 
ated by the Government for agriculture, 
stock raising and other natural industries 
un Eo 


Message of the President of 


Honduras 


The difficult economic situation which has 
confronted Honduras for various internal 
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reasons and also as a result of the world de- 
pression, its peaceful and cordial relations 
with neighboring countries perturbed only 
by the boundary controversy with the Re- 
public of Nicaragua (now on the way to a 
peaceful solution through mediation of- 
fered by Costa Rica, the United States and 
Mexico), a reduction in the budget deficit, 
and the termination of various important 
sections of highway and of the 1,000-foot 
Choluteca bridge were some of the impor- 
tant subjects mentioned in the message of 
President Tiburcio Carias Andino to the 
Honduran Congress on December 5, 1937. 
The receipts for the fiscal year under re- 
view amounted to 10,906,797 lempiras. 
After 3,363,102 lempiras were transferred 
to the exchange fund, 10,543,695 lempiras 
were left to meet a budget of 11,723,658 
lempiras. The resulting deficit of 1,179,- 
963 lempiras was, however, 1,549,234 lem- 
piras less than that of the year before, partly 
because receipts rose by 951,524 lempiras. 

The Exchange Control Commission is- 
sued 2,500,000 lempiras, half of which were 
placed at the order of the Executive for 
the amortization of the internal debt. 
The total monetary issue amounts to 
7,520,000 lempiras, of which nearly half is 
deposited in the banks. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has therefore urged the banks 
to reduce their rates of interest and lend 
this money to persons able to give suff- 
cient security, so as to bring about a favor- 
able reaction on national industries. 

Public elementary schools, numbering 
757, had 40,836 pupils registered under 
the instruction of 1,232 teachers. The 
Government took a deep interest in the 
restoration of the majestic Maya ruins of 
Copan, where the work was under the ex- 
pert direction of Gustav Stromsvik, an 
American achaeologist, with the coopera- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution. These 
remains are now preserved carefully and 
are attracting numerous tourists. 


A serious disease attacked the banana 
plantations and caused a decrease in the 
exports of bananas and, consequently, in 
Government revenues from this source. 

The Government purchased a property 
which will be turned into the National 
School of Agriculture. It is well suited for 
this purpose, because of its proximity to 
the capital, the fertility of the land and an 
abundance of water. 


Changes in the Chilean-Ecuadorean 
modus vivendt 


It is of interest to report that the Mixed 
Chilean-Ecuadorean Commercial Com- 
mission, set up in accordance with the 
commercial agreement signed in 1936, has 
recently had its first meeting and found 
that the modus vivend: which governs the 
commercial relations between Chile and 
Ecuador has been instrumental in pro- 
moting a considerable increase in trade 
between the two countries. 

Among the most important points de- 
cided by the commission was its decision 
supporting the use of the unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment, with the 
exception of concessions which are or may 
be given to contiguous States to facilitate 
frontier traffic and those resulting from a 
customs union already agreed upon, or 
which may be concluded by one of the 
parties. It is recommended to the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador that it reduce by 30 
percent the duties and surcharges on pre- 
served vegetables and fruits from Chile and 
that Chile be granted any reduction made 
in duties on cement. It was also suggested 
that the quota for imports of bananas from 
Ecuador into Chile should be increased to 
one million, and that duties on palm-fiber 
hats and on banana flour be reduced. It 
was furthermore suggested that both Gov- 
ernments apply strictly the recent plant 
quarantine agreements and cooperate with 
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each other frequently and actively in this 
field. 

The next meeting of the Mixed Com- 
mission will take place in Quito in August. 


Distribution of land in Cuba 


One of the most important laws of the 
Cuban Government’s plan to promote 
economic improvement was passed last 
December. This law organizes a Section 
of State Property, under a bureau of the 
Treasury Department, and provides for 
the distribution of land among farmers, 
which the Government has determined to 
begin at least as an experiment. The law 
went into effect January 15, 1938, and is 
retroactive, in conformity with Article 13 
of the Cuban constitution, because of its 
social interest and public usefulness. 

The new section is composed of the fol- 
lowing divisions: Titles and Archives, 
Judicial Matters, Survey and Tax Lists, 
Administration of Property, and Inspec- 
tion. The law provides that matters in- 
volving not more than 10,000 pesos shall be 
settled by the chief of the Section of State 
Property; those involving property worth 
between 10,000 and 25,000 pesos will be 
settled by the bureau chief having juris- 
diction over the section, and the rest by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The following arable land in the country 
may be distributed among farmers, in ac- 
cordance with the law: Land which the 
Government has at its disposal; land which 
the Government is now renting out; land 
which the Government has granted as con- 
cessions; land which is not registered on 


property lists, except land next to com- 
mon estates whose property lines are 
under litigation; land which the Govern- 
ment acquires for distribution; and land 
given to the Government for this purpose. 

To obtain land under this law, it is neces- 
sary to be a Cuban and the head of a family. 
Naturalized citizens must have lived at 
least 10 years in the country. Each head 
of a household will receive a maximum of 
30 acres of arable land. The organization 
of agricultural cooperatives among recipi- 
ents of land is authorized, and expert aid 
may be requested of the Department of 
Agriculture. ‘The land is not subject to 
lien, and may not be alienated in any way. 

The recipient of the land must fulfill the 
following obligations for 6 years: Live on 
it, support his family by its cultivation, 
plant an orchard near his house, and abide 
by the decisions of the General Bureau of 
State Lands and the Treasury Department 
as to highways, boundaries and similar 
questions. 

All of certain estates, specified in Para- 
eraph 129 of the law and situated in 
various parts of the Republic, will be dis- 
tributed as above described to their present 
tenants, even though the latter may at 
present be occupying an area larger than 
30 acres. 

The sum of 500,000 pesos is appropriated 
for the purchase of land, seeds, implements 
and other aids to farmers. Moreover, 
until a complete plan on land distribution 
and colonization is enacted the general 
budget of the Government must include 
a sum not less than 1,000,000 pesos for 
assistance to farmers. 


Notes on 


INTER-AMERICAN BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 


Prepared by the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union 


Library science in Latin America 


Is INTEREST IN LIBRARY SCIENCE increasing 
in Latin America? One may presume that 
the answer to this question is definitely 
“Yes”? when one reads of the steps being 
taken to improve the libraries, to teach the 
lay reader how to use them, and to employ 
professionally trained persons on the staff. 

The December issue of the Boletin Biblio- 
grafico of the University of San Marcos, 
Lima, contained an article that gives 
grounds for an affirmative answer to our 
question. This is the translation and pub- 
lication of part of Introduction to cataloging 
and the classification of books, an authorita- 
tive textbook for librarians written by 
Prof. Margaret Mann of the Department 
of Library Science of the University of 
Michigan and published by the American 
Library Association in 1930. Sr. Federico 
Schwab has translated for the Library of 
the University of San Marcos the chapter 
on reading books for cataloging, in which 
the author discusses title-pages, bibliog- 
raphy, paging, editions, and other tech- 
nical matters. In his translation Sr. 
Schwab used as a basis for his terminology 
the Glossary of Technical Library and Allied 
Terms compiled by David Rubio and M. 
Carmel Sullivan and published by the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association in 1936. 

The library of the University of Cuzco, 
Peru, which already had inventoried its 
special collection known as the Jesuit 
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library, has now completed the cataloging 
of the main library, and established deci- 
mal classification there. It may be added 
that the library of the University of Are- 
quipa has been reorganized and enlarged, 
the size of the reading-room particularly 
having been increased. 

In Caracas, a course in cataloging and 
classification was inaugurated on Decem- 
ber 20, 1937, under the auspices of a bu- 
reau of the Venezuelan Ministry of Foreign 
Relations. ‘The director of the course, 
Srta. Gertrudis Felit, explained in her 
opening address the aims of scientific li- 
brary work, outlined the course to be 
given, and expressed the hope that a 
library school similar to the finest in the 
United States might be organized in 
Venezuela. Miss Felit, a native of Spain, 
was engaged especially for this work by the 
Venezuelan government. 


Bibliographies received 


Bibliographies were received from Ar- 
gentina, Costa Rica and Peru during the 
past month. The National University of 
La Plata, Argentina, sent the first issue of 
its Anuario bibliografico, which replaces the 
bi-monthly Indice, formerly published by 
the public library of the university. ‘The 
annual contains lists of all the works re- 
ceived during 1936 in the public library 
and in the libraries of each of the colleges 
or institutes, as well as brief statistical 
reports of these libraries for the year. 
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Another Argentine contribution is two 
works by Enrique Sparn. The first is a 
survey of the libraries in the Old World 
containing 500 or more manuscripts. The 
second is a bibliography on maté, con- 
taining more than 260 titles. Sr. Sparn is 
the author of all the 22 works published to 
date in the Miscellaneous Series of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Cordoba, 
many of which are on bibliographic or 
library topics. 

Additional volumes of the monumental 
work Indice bibliografico de Costa Rica by 
Luis Dobles Segreda were received from 
the Government of Costa Rica. The first 
volume of the index appeared in 1927, and 
the latest, volume IX, in 1936. Sr. Dobles 
Segreda, the author of numerous historical, 
literary and educational works, has at- 
tempted in his very thorough bibliography 
to include all Costa Rican literature, ar- 
ranged by classes, and sub-arranged chron- 
ologically. Nearly four thousand entries 
have been published and many more will 
be added to this number with the comple- 
tion of the Indice in two more volumes, to 
be devoted to education and textbooks, 
and poetry; a complete index to authors 
will compose the twelfth and last volume. 
The author has this material ready for 
publication. 

Several recent works on the Ecuadorean- 
Peruvian boundary question are named in 
the list of books given in subsequent pages. 
Evaristo San Cristoval intends to list in his 
bibliography all the material, old and new, 
concerning the subject. This will include 
royal documents, documents and archives 
of the republics concerned, works of the 
early chroniclers, and descriptive, his- 
torical or other works containing informa- 
tion bearing on the question. 

Two documentary bibliographies were 
recently compiled by the Central Library 
of the University of San Marcos. ‘The first 
was a complete chronological list of the 


issues of El Peruano, the official paper, pub- 
lished from its beginning in 1826 through 
1936. A similar list was made for the 
Diario de los Debates, comparable to the 
Congressional Record of the United 
States. These bibliographies were pub- 
lished in the University’s Boletin Biblio- 
grafico for October and December 1937 
respectively. Both these issues are store- 
houses of library material. 

Bibliographical notes on the laws and legal lit- 
erature of Uruguay, a compilation by F. Bay- 
ard Rives completed in 1933 and published 
by the American Foreign Law Association 
as number 9 in its Bibliographies of Foreign 
Law Series, was also received. 


Conference reports 


The report of the American delegation 
to the Buenos Aires Peace Conference 
gives a complete record in English of that 
conference, including its organization; the 
program; addresses; conventions, treaties 
and resolutions; and reports of the six com- 
mittees. 

The fourth annual conference of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, held under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, took place at Dallas 
and other Texas cities in April 1937. As 
in its report of the third conference (see 
these Notes, April 1937) the proceedings of 
the conference, which was devoted to in- 
ternational institutions and world peace, 
were divided into three sections, dealing 
with basic institutions, post-war develop- 
ments, and the inter-American peace 
system. ‘The lecturers at the Institute ses- 
sions were well-known _internationalists 
and authorities on their subjects. 


New Brazilian series 


Both the editors and the publishers are to 
be complimented upon two new series of 
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Brazilian works. Gilberto Freyre is editor 
of the Colegao documentos brasileiros, pub- 
lished in Rio de Janeiro by the Livraria 
José Olympio. The first three volumes are 
a social history of Brazil by Sergio Buarque 
de Hollanda; the memoirs of the famous 
Brazilian historian and diplomat, Manoel 
de Oliveira Lima; and a _ historico-bio- 
graphical study of the period preceding the 
proclamation of Dom Pedro II as emperor 
of Brazil in 1840 by Octavio Tarquinio de 
Sousa, entitled Bernardo Pereira de Vascon- 
cellos e seu tempo. 

In Rio Grande do Sul the publishing 
house Bibliotheca Rio-Grandense has be- 
gun a series of documents on the history of 
the state. The publisher possesses several 
valuable previously inedited works but ob- 
tained the manuscript for the initial volume 
from the national archives in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. This volume, written in 1764, is the 
inquiry into the surrender of the city of Rio 
Grande to the Spanish troops in 1763, and 
deals with a significant period in the city’s 
history. 


New maps of North and South America 


The December 1937 issue of the National 
Geographic magazine contained as a sup- 
plement a new map of South America, of 
especial interest because it is an equal area 
polyconic projection, that is, the outlines 
of the continent and of the countries appear 
nearly as they would on a globe. ‘This 
large politico-physical map (25 x 36 inches, 
on a scale of 134.2 miles to the inch) has 
four insets, showing the Galapagos Islands, 
chief natural resources, precipitation and 
temperature, and airways and relief. 
The Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chi- 
cago, scientific school map makers, has pre- 
sented the library with four maps: a polit- 
ical map of North America; a political map 
of South America; a physical map of North 
America; and a physical map of South 


America. ‘The maps are prepared espe- 
cially for use by Spanish-speaking peoples, 
under the direction of Prof. Enrique E. 
Schulz, president of the National Academy 
of History and Geography of Mexico. 
These good reference maps have as their 
distinctive features full color, clearness, 
equal scale for North and South America, 
and large size (40 x 50 inches, on a scale of 
115 miles to the inch). 


Various books 


In preparing’ the first; full-length biogra- 
phy of Dom Pedro II which has appeared 
in English, Mary Wilhelmine Williams not 
only used material in important libraries in 
Brazil, the United States, and European 
countries, but also was given access to the 
Braganga archives at the Chateau d’Eu, 
now in the possession of the Emperor’s 
grandson. It was largely owing to the lat- 
ter source that she is able to present an 
accurate and sympathetic picture of Dom 
Pedro’s early childhood and training, and 
thus provide the background for his later 
life as ruler and as patron of education, 
science, and the arts. Her conclusion that, 
while not an intellectual genius, he was one 
of the most notable people of his century, 
and that as a man he was far more notable 
than as an emperor, is fully substantiated 
by the portrait that emerges from the pages 
of the book. 

Documents from the archives of several 
European countries and of the United 
States furnished Orestes Ferrara with ma- 
terial for his latest book, The Last Spanish 
War; Revelations in “Diplomacy,” in 
which he describes efforts to bring about 
concerted action by European countries to 
prevent American support of Cuba in 1898. 
Dr. Ferrara formerly represented Cuba as 
ambassador in Washington. 

In Politique Commerciale du Brésil Sr. Af- 
fonso de Toledo Bandeira de Mello, who 
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has held several important government 
offices, reviews Brazilian commercial rela- 
tions with other countries. 

In Boundaries, Possessions, and Conflicts in 
South America Gordon Ireland “‘presents the 
factual story of the boundary disputes 
which have constituted so large a propor- 
tion of the international problems of the 
South American republics for over a hun- 
dred years.” ‘The material is treated under 
three divisions: Disputes and Adjustments; 
Island Possessions; and Existing ‘Treaty 
Relations. ‘Twenty-four maps, and appen- 
dices on the first grants, wtz possidetis, and 
marine boundaries supplement the text. 
The story of each dispute is given briefly; 
its background may be filled in by consult- 
ing the authorities cited in the copious foot- 
notes, at once authorities for the facts 
stated and aids to students pursuing re- 
search of their own on individual cases. 

The Andes of Southern Peru, by Isaiah Bow- 
man, was published by the American Geo- 
graphical Society in 1916. It was based 
on the findings of the Yale Peruvian Expe- 
dition of 1911, of which Professor Bowman 
was a member. ‘That the work is still con- 
sidered authoritative is proved by its recent 
translation into Spanish by Sr. Carlos 
Nicholson, which was published in Are- 
quipa. ‘The book discusses the geography, 
meteorology, physiography, and geology of 
the Peruvian Andes. 


New literary periodical 


Las Novedades Literartas, a monthly publica- 
tion, recently appeared in Santiago, Chile. 
The aim of the new magazine is to call 
literary works, especially Chilean books, to 
the attention of the public through book 
reviews. 


Recent accessions 


Books received during the month in- 
cluded the following: 


ARGENTINA 


Academia nacional de ciencias econdémicas, 
Buenos Aires: La organizaci6n financiera de la Revo- 
luctén de mayo. Buenos Aires, 1937. 26 p. 23cm. 

Asociacién tutelar de menores, Buenos Aires: 
Memoria anual y balance, correspondiente al ejercicio del 
7° de julio de 1936 al 30 de junio de 1937 . . . [Marcos 
Paz, provincia de Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos 
de la Colonia hogar “Ricardo Gutiérrez’’] 1937. 
103 p. illus., tables (part fold.) 2614 cm. 

Cérdoba (provincia), Direccién general de esta- 
distica: Anuario estadistico, afios 1931, 1932, 1933 y 
1934 . . . Cérdoba, Talleres graficos comercio y 
tribunales [1937] 408 p. tables. 2614 cm. 

Ghioldi, Américo: Critica a los nuevos programas de 
escuela primaria . . . [Buenos Aires] Editorial ‘“‘La 
Vanguardia” [1936] 134p. 18% cm. 

Ibafiez Frocham, Manuel: Apuntes para la histo- 
ria de Saladillo. . . . Con advertencia y notas de 
Manuel Ibafiez Frocham (hijo) La Plata, Taller 
de impresiones oficiales,1937. 160p. illus. (incl. 
ports., plan, facsim.), 2 fold. plates (1 map, 1 plan) 
27 cm. (Publicaciones del Archivo histérico de la 
provincia de Buenos Aires. Contribucién a la 
historia de los pueblos de la provincia de Buenos 
Aires, XII) 


Instituto de medicina experimental para el 
estudio y tratamiento del cancer, Buenos Aires: 
Memoria anual correspondiente a 1936, por el director, 
Dr. A. H. Roffo. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la 
Universidad, 1937. 280 p. illus., plates, diagrs. 
27 cm. 

Navarro Puentes, Ismael: Cantar de cantares de 
Salomon. Libro de Ruth, parafrasis y exégesis. 1. ed. 
San Isidro [Tall. graf. Renacimiento] 1937. 159 p. 
2416 cm. 

Repdblica Argentina: Registro nacional . . . ano 
1911 (primer trimestre) enero, febrero y marzo. Buenos 
Aires, Talleres graficos de la Penitenciaria nacional 
MS Sil i S2 6s oee2 Gren: 

Repdblica Argentina, Comisién nacional de 
cultura: Su labor en 1936. Buenos Aires [Talleres 
graficos Peuser lda.] 1937. 118 p. 25 cm. 

Reptblica Argentina, Comisién nacional de 
granos y elevadores (National grain and elevator 
commission): First exhibition of the . . . Commis- 
sion, held in Buenos Aires (July 21st.-August 4th. 1937) 
Address delivered by the President of the Commissicn, 
Prof. Emilio A. Coni, at the opening of the exhibition 
[Buenos Aires] 1937. 22 cm. illus. 24 cm. 
(Publication Ne 1 (English series)) 

Republica Argentina, Direccién de parques 
nacionales: Nuevos parques nacionales; proyecto de 
reservas para la creacién de parques nacionales en los 
territortos nacionales del Neuquén, Chubut y Santa Cruz. 
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2.ed . . . Buenos Aires [Talleres graficos de Gui- 
Ilermo Kraft Itda.] 1937. 151 p. illus., plates 
(part fold.), fold. maps. 27 cm. 

Republica Argentina, Ministerio de justicia e 
instruccion publica: Memoria presentada . . . ano 
1936. . . Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos de la 
Penitenciaria nacional, 1937. 2v. tables. 26cm. 

Riviere, Rolando M.: La instrucci6n primaria bajo 
el régumen de la ley 1420 . . . (Publicacién oficial) 
Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos del Consejo n. de 
educacién, 1937. 159 p. col. plates (diagrs.) 
18 cm. ‘Primer premio en el concurso de mono- 
grafias organizado por el Consejo nacional de 
educacion al celebrar el cincuentenario de la ley 
1420.” 

Romero del Prado, Victor N.: El derecho inter- 
nacional privado en el proyecto de codigo civil de la 
Comisi6n reformadora. Cérdoba, Imprenta de la 
Universidad, 1937. 136 p. 24 cm. 

Salvadores, Antonino: Olavarria » sus colonias 

La Plata, Taller de impresiones oficiales, 
1937. 69 p. 4 plates (maps, 3 fold.) 28 cm. 
(Publicaciones del Archivo histérico de la pro- 
vincia de Buenos Aires. Contribucién a la historia 
de los pueblos de la provincia de Buenos Aires, X1) 

[Société financiére de transports et d’entreprises 
industrielles] Consecuencias econémicas de la inestabt- 
lidad juridica (preambulo a la memoria presentada 
por el Consejo de administracién de la S. O. F. 
I. N. A. a la Asamblea general ordinaria de 
accionistas, del 22 de abril de 1937) . . . [Buenos 
Aires, Imprenta Lépez, 1937] 17 p. 27% cm. 
(Confederacién argentina del comercio de la in- 
dustria y de la produccién. Estudio de problemas 
Ne 47) 

Solari, Juan Antonio: A un siglo del ‘‘Dogma 
socialista’’. [Buenos Aires, Libreria ‘“‘La Van- 
guardia”’] 1937. 68 p. illus. (2 ports.) 20 cm. 

Solari, Juan Antonio: Trabajadores del norte argen- 
tino; debates e iniciativas en la Camara de diputados. 
Buenos Aires, 1937. 156 p. 19 cm. 

Sparn, Enrique: Las bibliotecas con quinientos y mds 
manuscritos del Viejo Mundo . . . Cérdoba [Buenos 
Aires, Est. grafico ‘““Tomas Palumbo’’] 1937. 
175 p. illus. (facsims.), maps. 27 cm. (Academia 
nacional de ciencias. Miscelanea No. 21) 

Sparn, Enrique: Bibliografia de la Yerba Mate 
(Ilex paraguayensis St.-Hil.) . . . Cérdoba [Buenos 
Aires, Talleres graficos ‘“Tomas Palumbo”’] 1937. 
21 p. 27 cm. (Academia nacional de ciencias. 
Miscelanea No. 22) 

Universidad nacional de La Plata: Anuario bi- 
bliografico, ano 1937. La Plata [B. Aires, Est. grafico 
“Tomas Palumbo”’] 1937. 214 p. 26 cm. 

Weddell, Alexander Wilbourne: My impressions 


of Argentina; remarks of the . . . American ambassador 
to Argentina. Buenos Aires [Talleres graficos Juan 
Perrotti] 1937. 23 p.incl. port. 2544 cm. (Pu- 
blicaciones del Instituto cultural argentino-norte- 
americano) 

BOLIVIA 

Buck, Fritz: El calendario maya en la cultura de Tia- 
huanacu . [La Paz] Lit. e imp. unidas, 1937. 
210 p. illus. 26 cm. 

Guerrero, Julio C.: Pefiaranda ante la historia. La 
Paz, Imp. Intendencia general de guerra, 1937. 
illus., 2 plates (ports.) 2014 cm. 

Mogro Moreno, Antonio: La provincia del Para- 
guay y el Chaco. (La Paz, Lit. e imp. unidas, 1937] 
288 p. 19 cm. 

Uribe, Juan: Higiene publica; ‘‘estudios sobre demo- 
grafia y estadistica samtaria de Potosi.”’ ‘Tesis doc- 
toral . . . Universidad mayor de San Andrés 
de La Paz, Facultad de ciencias medicas. La 
Paz, Artistica, 1937. 36 p. tables (part fold.) 
2216 cm. 

Villarroel Claure, Rigoberto: Elogio de la critica 
» otros ensayos. La Paz, Editorial “‘Sport’’, 1937. 
202 p. 19 cm. 

Zelada, M. Alberto: El Kollasuyo. Sucre, Im- 
prenta y litograffa salesiana [1937] 270p. 19cm. 


BRAZIL 


A. B. Rossani: Carta organica del clasismo. Rio 
[de Janeiro, Estab. graph. Coachman, Carbone & 
Claslidani 19Sia5 SGip. 22 iene 

Affonso de Toledo Bandeira de Mello: Politique 
commercial du Brésil. Rio de Janeiro, Departa- 
mento de estatistica e publicidade (Ministerio do 
trabalho, industria e commercio) 1935. xxv, 508 
p- tables. 23 cm. 

Alcides Bezerra: Vicente Licinio Cardoso, sua con- 
cep¢ao da vida e da arte. Rio de Janeiro, Officinas 
graphicas do Archivo nacional, 1936. 49 p. pl. 
(port.) 27 cm. 

Aristomenes Guimaraes Duarte: Brachiopodos do 
Rio Parauary . . . Rio de Janeiro, Directoria de 
estatistica da producgdo, Secgado de publicidade 
[1937?] 38p. illus., 6 plates, fold. diagr. 23 cm. 
(Brasil. Servigo geologico e mineralogico. Bole- 
tim n. 84.) 

Brasil, Ministerio do trabalho, industria e com- 
mercio, Departamento de estatistica e publicidade: 
A legislagado social na Cérte suprema, coletdnea organi- 
zada por Nelson de Azevedo Branco . .. [Rio de de 
Janeiro, Departamento de estatistica e publici- 
dadel| M93i/G12Gips 2 2icun 

Congresso nacional de educagao, VII, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1935: Anais do... Congresso . . . pro- 
movido pela Associagao brasilerra de educacdo . . 
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Rio de Janeiro [Grafica Laemmert] 1935. 298 p. 
illus., diagrs., forms. 24 cm. 

Devassa sobre a entrega da villa do Rio Grande as 
tropas castelhanas, 1764. Cidade do Rio Grande, 
Bibliotheca Rio-Grandense, 1937. 285 p. 23cm. 

Duarte da Ponte Ribeiro: As relagdes do Brasil 
com as republicas do Rio da Prata, de 1829 a 1843. Rio 
de Janeiro, Officinas graphicas do Archivo na- 
cional, 1936. x,97 p. 27 cm. 

Francisco de Paula Lima Steele: Atualidade flu- 
minense, 1936 . . . [Rio de Janeiro? 1937?] 127 p. 
tables, diagrs. 24 cm. 

Francisco Marques dos Santos: Medalhas mil:- 
tares brasileiras (da epoca colonial ao fim do primeiro 
reinado) . . . Rio de Janeiro, Soc. an. A Noite, 
1937. 47 p. illus., plates, ports. 27 cm. 

Helio Lobo: Um varao da republica, Fernando Lolo; 

a proclamagao do regime em Minas, sua consolidagao no 
Rio de Janeiro. S&o Paulo, Rio de Janeiro [etc.] 
Companhia editora nacional, 1937. 249 p. 19 
cm. (Brasiliana, Serie 5.a—Biblioteca pedagogica 
brasileira. vol. 88.) 
- Herminia Buarque de Almeida Pinto Guima- 
raes: Escorco biografico do conselheiro Manoel Buarque 
de Macedo, 1837-1937 . . . Rio [de Janeiro] C. 
Mendes Junior [1937] 199 p. plates, ports. (1 col.) 
9) Gen. 

Instituto de pesquisas technologicas de S. Paulo, 
annexo a Escola polytechnica: Boletim n. 7 [nos. 8, 
Omid en SAOrLaulow 952-55 sano) ven tlluss. 
plates, tables (part fold.), diagrs. 2644 cm. 

Instituto de pesquisas technologicas de S. Paulo, 
annexo a Escola polytechnica: Methodos de ensaio e 
especificacées ... SAo Paulo, 1935-36. 3 v. illus., 
plates, diagrs. 27 cm. 

Itala Gomes Vaz de Carvalho: A vida de Carios 
Gomes. [Rio de Janeiro] Editora A Noite, S. A., 
1935. 255 p. illus. (facsims.), plates (incl. ports.) 
19 cm. 

José Lins do Rego: Pureza, romance. Rio [de Ja- 
neiro] Livraria José Olympio editora, 1937. 347 p. 
19 cm. 

[Manoel de] Oliveira Lima: Memorias (estas 
minhas reminiscencias) Rio [de Janeiro] Livraria 
José Olympio editora, 1937. 319 p. plates (ports.) 
23 cm. (Colec&o documentos brasileiros. 2) 

Mark C. Malamphy, H. Capper, A. de Souza, 
Irnack C. do Amaral: Prospecgao magnetica no norte 
de Santa Catharina... Rio de Janeiro, Directoria 
de estatistica da producgdo, Secgao de publicidade 
[1937?] 22 p. plates (incl. diagrs., part fold.) 23 
cm. (Brasil. Servigo geologico e mineralogico. 
Boletim n. 85) 

Mary Wilhelmine Williams: Dom Pedro the mag- 
nanimous, second emperor of Brazil... Chapel Hill, 


The University of North Carolina press, 1937. 
414 p. front., plates, ports, map. 24 cm. 

Mathias Gonsalves de Oliveira Roxo: Introducgao 
ao estudo dos reptis fosseis do Brasil... Rio de 
Janeiro, Directoria de estatistica da producgao, 
Seccio de publicidade, 1937. 76 p. plates, diagrs. 
(part fold.) 23 cm. (Brasil. Servigo geologico e 
mineralogico. Boletim n. 89) 

Mucio da Paixdo: O theatro no Brasil. Obra 
posthuma. Rio [de Janeiro] Editora moderna 
[1936?] 606 p. pl. (port.) 20 cm. 

Octavio Tarquinio de Sousa: Bernardo Pereira de 
Vasconcelos e seu tempo. Rio [de Janeiro] Livraria 
José Olympio editora, 1937. 298 p. plates (incl. 
ports., facsims.) 23 cm. (Colegéo documentos 
brasileiros. 3) 

Primitivo Moacyr: A instrugdo e 0 imperio (subsi- 
dios para a historia da educagao no Brasil) 1854-88 .. . 
Sao Paulo, Companhia editora nacional, 1937. 
v. 2: 614 p. 19 cm. (Brasiliana, Série 5.a—Bi- 
bliotheca pedagogica brasileira, vol. 87) 

R. de Monte Arrais: Terra redimida; o Presidente 
Getulio Vargas ¢ a expressao dz suas realizacoes no Nor- 
deste brasileiro. {Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa na- 
cional| 1937. 61 p. 19 cm. 

Sdo Paulo (cidade), Departamento de cultura: 
Parques infantis. [Sio Paulo, Vamp. Composto; 
Seccdo grafica da Prefeitura, 1937?] [32] 1. illus., 
diagrs. 23cm. ‘‘Fotografias.”’ - 

Sergio Buarque de Hollanda: Raizes do Brasil. 
Rio [de Janeiro] Livraria José Olympio editora, 
1936. 176p.. 23cm. (Colegao documentos bra- 
sileiros. 1) 

W. Niemeyer: Gurso de’ legislagao brasileira do tra- 
balho. (Prefacio do Prof. E.J. Oliveira Vianna . . 3) 
1. ed. Rio de Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco F° (edi- 
tor), 1936. 223p. 24cm. (Bibliotheca juridico- 
universitaria, n. 2) 

Wanderley Pinho: Cotegipe e seu tempo, primeira 
phase, 1815-1867. ed. illus. Sao Paulo, Companhia 
editora nacional, 1937. 717 p. plates, ports. 19 
cm. (Brasiliana, Série 5a.—Bibliotheca pedago- 
gica brasileira, vol. 85) 


CHILE 


Bustos A., Oscar; Laura Quijada de C.: El 
método de los tests al servicio de la escuela activa . 
Santiago, El Imparcial, 1937. v.1: 259 p. plans, 
tables, diagrs. 19 cm. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia, Ministerio de educacién nacional: 
Segundo curso de extensién cultural, octubre—noviembre, 
7937. Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 1937. 15 p. 
24 cm. 
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Colombia, Presidente: Carta del Presidente Lopez 
al Gobernador de Antioquia sobre la situacién econémica 
y politica del departamento. Bogota, Imprenta na- 
cional, 1937. 10 p. 24 cm. 

Chaux, Francisco José: Estudio sobre la posesién. 
1. ed. .. . Popayan, Imprenta, encuadernacién 
y papeleria de Modesto Castillo, 1937. 250 p. 
25 cm. (Biblioteca juridica de la Universidad del 
Cauca—volumen III) 

Pérez de Barradas, José: Arqueologia y antropologia 
precolombinas de tierra dentro; informe que acerca de 
los hallazgos y excavaciones practicadas en 1936, 
eleva al excelentisimo senior Ministro de educacién 
nacional . . . Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 1937. 
100 p. 34 plates. 24 cm. (Publicaciones de la 
Seccion de arqueologia. Nimero 1) 

Ramirez, Francisco Eladio: 7878-7938, General 
David Pena. (Bogota, Imp. nacional, 1937] 81 p. 
20 cm. 

Romero y Romero, Carlos H.: Labor parlamen- 
taria . . . Sestones ordinarias del Congreso de 1937. 
Bogota, Imprenta nacional [1937] 64 p. 16 cm. 


COSTA RICA 


Banco nacional de Costa Rica: Reglamentos, 1937. 
San José, Imprenta nacional, 1937. 75 p. 25cm. 

Costa Rica: Compilacién de leyes no insertas en las 
colecciones oficiales, formada por el Lic. Don Cleto 
Gonzdlez Viquez . . . San José, Imprenta nacional, 
1937. T.1: 655p. 22cm. (Publicaciones de la 
Secretaria de gobernacién) 

Dobles Segreda, Luis: Indice bibliografico de 
Costa Rica... San José, Imprenta Lehmann, 
1927-36. 9v. 18cm. Contents.—T. I. Seccién 
1. Agricultura y veterinaria. Seccién 2. Ciencias 
fisicas y naturales.—T. II. Secci6n 3. Filologia y 
gramatica. Seccién 4. Geografia y geologia.—T. 
III. Seccién 5. Mateméaticas, ingenierfa, finanzas. 
Seccién 6. Psicologia, filosofia y religi6n.—T. IV. 
Seccién 7. Novela, cuento y articulo literario. 
Seccién 8. Teatro.—T. V. Seccién 9. Historia 
hasta 1900.—T. VI. Seccién 10. Historia desde 
1900 hasta 1933.—T. VII. Seccién 11. Pol’tica y 
derecho desde 1831 hasta 1921.—T. VIII. Seccién 
11 (continuacién). Politica y derecho desde 1921 
hasta 1935. [Seccién sin nimero] Catalogo com- 
pleto de abogados de Costa Rica. Seccién 12. 
Milicia.—T. IX. Seccién 13. Higiene y medicina. 
[Seccién sin nimero] Catalogo completo de mé- 
dicos . 

Rodriguez, José Santiago: Discurso pronunciado 
por el . . . representante especial . . . de Venezuela, 
en el banquete ofrecido por el Excmo. Senor Presidente de 
la Repiblica de Costa Rica, Licdo. D. Leén Cortés y la 
Sefiora Cortés, en honor de la Comisién mediadora y de 


las delegaciones de Honduras y Nicaragua, en la noche 
del 29 de noviembre de 1937. San José, Imprenta 
Lehmann [1937] 8p. 26cm. 


CUBA 


Carmona Romay, Adriano G.: Una tesis polé- 
mica: el urbanismo en la docencia wuniversitaria . 

La Habana [Imp. “H. C.”] 1937. 84 p. 21 
cm. 

Ferrara, Orestes: The last Spanish war; revela- 
tions in “diplomacy” . . . Translated from the 
Spanish by William E. Shea. New York, The 
Paisley press, inc., 1937. 151 p. 22 cm. 

Habana (ciudad), Historiador: Conferencias de 
historia habanera—T1 serie: Habaneros ilustres .. . 
Habana [Molina y cia.] 1937. T. II: 156 p. 22 
cm. (Cuadernos de historia habanera . . . 11) 

Norman, Fredrik: A better world to live in. 
Habana, Carasa y cfia., S. en C. [1937] 274 p. 
20 cm. 

Remos, Juan J.: Doce ensayos. Habana, Molina 
y compania, 1937. 470 p. 20 cm. 

Serpa, Enrique: Felisa y yo. Habana, Ediciones 
Alvarez-Pita; Talleres “Alfa”, 1937. 232 piel 
cm. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Guardia universitaria “Presidente Trujillo’: 
Recorrido de los universitarios con el Hon. Presidente 
Trujillo. Ciudad Trujillo, Imp. Listfin Diario 
[1937] 36 p. incl. plates, ports. 23414 cm. 


ECUADOR 


Arias, Augusto: Jorge Isaacs y su “Maria” .. . 
Quito, Imp. de la Universidad central, 1937. 48 
p. illus. (port.), plates. 2214 cm. (Publicacién 
del Grupo América. Conferencias, 1) 

Donoso, José Alberto: Episodios histéricos. Quito, — 
Editorial Chimborazo, 1937. 216 p. 22 cm. 

Ecuador, Ministerio de relaciones exteriores, 
Seccién de limites: Las negoctaciones ecuatoriano-pe- 
ruanas en Washington, setiembre 1936-julio 1937. ed. 
reservada. Quito, Imprenta del Ministerio de 
gobierno, 1937. xxii, 240 p. 22 cm. 

Moreno-Mora, Vicente: Vida de Miguel Moreno, 
el poeta del recuerdo y la muerte. Cuenca [Tip. Mu- 
nicipalll 93656 Sapam orem: 

Murgueytio, R.: Yacha-Huasi; libro de lectura 
del normal rural de Uyumbicho. Quito, Talleres 
graficos de educacién, 1937. 150p. 22cm. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador, Junta nacional de turismo: Guia 
turistica de El Salvador—Tourists’ guide to El Salvador. 
[San Salvador, Talleres graficos Cisneros, 1937?] 
135 p. illus., ports., tables, map. 1514 cm. 
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Salvatierra, Sofonias: Sobre la formacién de una cul- 
tura propia en América, a la luz de Descartes. . . 
[San Salvador] Tipografia Progreso, 1937. 34 p. 
15 cm. 

Vasquez, Ignacio: El fracaso de un hombre; la vida 
pintoresca de Rafael Ortiz Olmedo . San Salva- 
dor [19372] 156 p. pl. (port.) 21 cm. 


GUATEMALA 


Vazquez, Francisco: Crénica de la provincia del 
santisimo nombre de Festis de Guatemala, de la orden 
de N. Serafico Padre San Francisco en el reino de 
la Nueva Espafia ... 2. ed., con prdlogo, notas 
e indices por el R. P. Lic. Fray Lazaro Lamadrid 
5 Guatemala [Tipografia nacional] 1937. T. 
I: 337 p. 27 cm. (Biblioteca ‘““Goathemala” de 
la Sociedad de geografia e historia . . . vol. 
XIV) 

HONDURAS 

Beltran y Rézpide, Ricardo: La Mosquitia; copia 
de parte de un capitulo del estudio inédito titulado 
Algunas notas documentadas para escribir la historia 
territorial de Centro América . . . Tegucigalpa, Ta- 
lleres tipograficos nacionales, 1937. 12 p. 26 cm. 

Castro Ramirez, Manuel; Arrieta Rossi, Reyes; 
Cérdova, Enrique: El laudo de su majestad Alfonso 
XIII frente al derecho internacional; estudio juridico 

Publicacién de la Secretaria de relaciones 
exteriores de la Reptblica de Honduras, C. A. 
[Washington, D. C., Press of W. F. Roberts com- 
pen I9B75 Bia, ZC 

Instituto nacional y escuelas anexas, Teguci- 
galpa: Informe de las labores desarrolladas . 
durante el afio econémico de 1936 a 1937 . . . [Tegu- 
cigalpa, Talleres tipograficos nacionales, 1937] 
172 p. pl., tables (part fold.) 27cm. 

“La Epoca”: La voz de los nicaragiienses. ‘Tegu- 
cigalpa, Talleres tipograficos nacionales, 1937. 21 
p- 27cm. (Divulgaciones de “La Epoca.’’) 

Lainez, Daniel: Cristales de Bohemia, poesias. 
Tegucigalpa, ‘Talleres tipograficos 
[M937/]| 159 jo. 19 Goa, 

Sociedad de abogados de Honduras: Mamni- 
fiesto . . . a los pueblos del continente americano y a sus 
entidades juridicas con motivo del incidente provocado por 


nacionales 


el gobierno de Nicaragua con sus pretensiones sobre el 
territorio de Honduras, 3 de octubre de 1937. ('Teguci- 
galpa] Talleres tipograficos “‘Ariston”, 1937. 119 
Do 2H Gin, 

Sociedad de abogados de Honduras: Manifesto 
a los pueblos del continente americano y a sus entidades 
*urtdicas. Tegucigalpa, Talleres tipograficos nacio- 
nales, 1937. 68 p. 27 cm. 

Ypsilanti de Moldavia, George: Monografia de 
Comayagua, 1537-1937. ‘Tegucigalpa, ‘Talleres tipo- 


graficos nacionales [1937] 55 p. plates (incl. 
ports.) 22 cm. 
MEXICO 


Aguilar, Ferreira, M.: Gente de mi pueblo, cuen- 
tos... Morelia, Mich. [Talleres graficos de la 
Escuela técnica industrial “‘Alvaro Obregén’’] 
1937. 74 p. 20 cm. (Publicaciones del Depto. 
de extensién universitaria, Universidad michoa- 
cana). 

Bolton, Herbert E.: La epopeya de la maxima Amé- 
rica; discurso pronunciada en la 47 4 reuni6n anual 
de la American historical association... Ver- 
sin del inglés por Carmen Alessio Robles... 
México, D. F. [A. del Bosque] 1937. 48 p. 23 
cm. (Instituto panamericano de geografia e his- 
toria. Publicacién nimero 30) 

Borragan, Maria Teresa: Doce mil kilémetros a 
través de los sistemas de riego en México; impresiones 
deiviaje. Miexico, 1937/2) 117 ps alluss) 2375 7em: 

Echanove Trujillo, Carolos A.: Manuel Crecencio 
Rejoin . . . [México, Universidad nacional, De- 
partamento de accién social] 1937. 26 p. 15% 
cm. (Ediciones de la Universidad nacional. 
Biografias populares [n. 15]) 

Gallo, Joaquin, Memoria de la expedicion magnética 
a Mérida Campeche . . . Mexico, D. F., Imprenta 
Reveles [1937] illus., tables. 23 cm. (Instituto 
panamericano de geografia e historia. Publica- 
cién no. 29) 

Lechuga Z., Guillermo: La /higiene mental en 
México . . . México [Talleres graficos de la na- 
Cron | p19 See 5) eedllussee2 Shem: 

Lira, Miguel N.: Andrés Quintana Roo... 
[México, Universidad nacional, Departamento 
de accién social] 1936. 15 p. 1534 cm. (Edi- 
ciones de la Universidad nacional. Biografias 
populares) 

México, Departamento del trabajo: Prontuario de 
México [Talleres grafi- 
cos de la nacién] 1937. 31p. 23cm. (Manua- 
les D. A. P. P. Serie ““Trabajo’’) 

México, Presidente: Condiciones econdmicas de 
México... México [Talleres graficos de la na- 
cién] 1937. 12p. 23cm. [Message of October 
16, 1937) 

Puig Casauranc, J. M.: Los errores de Satanas; 
farsa dialogada en tres jornadas y un epilogo. Rio 
de Janeiro, ‘‘Editorial Alba limitada”’, 1937. 
19. 23) Gai, 


organizacion sindical . . . 


NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua, Ministerio de relaciones exteriores 
[ed.]: Discursos pronunciados en el momento inaugu- 
ral de las conferencias de mediacién de San José de 
Costa Rica, el dia martes 9 de noviembre... Ma- 
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nagua, D. N., impreso en los Talleres nacionales, 
1937, Zi jo, 22 Gia. 


PARAGUAY 


Argafia, Luis A.:Tratado de derecho mercantil . . . 
Asuncion, La Colrnena, S. A., 1936-37. 3 v. 
25 cm. 

Samaniego, César C.: “Ilex paraguayensis”, yer- 


ba-mate, “CAA”. 2.ed... Asuncidn [Imprenta 
nacional] 1937. 146 p. illus., plates, map. 
27 cm. 

PERU 


Benvenutto Murrieta, Pedro M.: El lenguaje 
peruano... Lima [Sanmarti & compafia] 1936. 
T. I.: 228 p. 2414 cm. 

Bowman, Isaiah: Los Andes del Sur del Pert; 
reconocimiento geografico a lo largo del meridiano 
setenta y tres... Carlos Nicholson, tr. Are- 
quipa, Editorial La Colmena, S. A., 1938. xi, 
267 p. illus., plates, diagrs. (part fold.) 25 cm. 

Cisneros, Luis Benjamin: Paginas escogidas. Ed. 
especial, dedicada a los escolares del Pert, con 
motivo de la celebracién del centenario del poeta, 
bajo los auspicios del Ministerio de educacién 
publica. Lima [Libreria e imprenta Gil] 1937. 
63 p. 16 cm. 

Ferrero, Rémulo A.: Orientacién ecénomica de la 
agricultura peruana . Lima [Empresa editorial 
Rimac] 1937. 29 p. diagrs. 25 cm. 

G[onzdlez] Prada, Manuel: Grafitos. Paris, Ti- 
pografia de Louis Bellenand et fils, 1937. 254 p. 
front. (port.) 19 cm. 

Peru, Delegacién a la VII Conferencia interna- 
cional americana: Informe sobre la Sétima conferen- 
cia internacional americana de Montevideo. [Lima] 
Gil, S. A., editores [1935?] 89 p. 22 cm. 

San Crist6val, Evaristo: Bibliografia, La contro- 
versia limitrofe entre el Perti y el Ecuador . . . Lima, 
Libreria e imprenta Gil, S. A., 1937. T. I, fasc. 
I: 113 p. 23 cm. 


URUGUAY 


Banco hipotecario del Uruguay, Plaza de la Constitu- 
ci6n, Montevideo, octubre 14 de 1937. [Montevideo, 
‘“‘Impresora Uruguaya”’ S. A.] 1937. 30 p. illus. 
23 cm. 

Uruguay, Direccién de ensefianza primaria y 
normal: La educacién del pueblo; prélogo de la Me- 
moria de la Direccién . . . correspondiente al afio 
1937. Montevideo [‘‘Casa A. Barreiro y Ramos’’, 
S. A.] 1937. 170 p. tables (part fold.) 27 em. 

Zarrilli, Humberto: ‘‘E/ éxodo’’; poema de am- 
biente hist6érico y de exaltacién patridtica en 3 
actos y 8 cuadros . [Montevideo] Imprenta 
militar [1937] 64 p. 24 cm. 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas (distrito federal), Concejo municipal: 
Homenaje del Concejo . . . a Henrique Chaumer, distin- 
guido servidor publico, sacrificado el 25 de septiembre de 
1909... Caracas, Editorial Elite) 1937/5 eiepe 
pl. (port.) 23 cm. 

Pocaterra, José Rafael: Memorias de un venezolano 
de la decadencia . .. 4. ed. venezolana. Caracas, 
Editorial Elite, 1937. 2 v. plates, facsims. 24 
cm. Contents.—T. I. Castro: 1899-1908. Gé- 
mez: 1909-19.—T. II. La vergtienza de América. 
La oposicién. Apéndice documental: 1920-35. 

Venezuela, Ministerio de fomento: Recopilacién de 
leyes y reglamentos de marcas de fabrica, patentes de in- 
vencion  tratados internacionales sobre la materia. Ca- 
racas, Editorial Bolivar, 1937. 242 p. 23cm. 


GENERAL 


Agreement between Mexico, Spain, Central and South 
American countries and the United States of America rela- 
tive to money orders [Panama, December 22, 1936] 
Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1937. 23 p. 
forms. 23 cm. 

American foreign law association, New York: 
Proceedings... [New York, 1926-33] 4v. 20cm. 

Cosentini, Francesco: Code international de la paix 
et de la guerre; essai d’une codification intégrale du 
droit des gens en 2029 articles. Ouvrage proposé 
pour le Prix Nobel 1937... Paris, Librairie 
Marchal & Billard, 1937. 353 p. 2514 cm. 
(Institut américain de droit et de législation com- 
parée. Etudes et documents—Série frangaise— 
Noe 7) 

Cosentini, Francesco: Code penal international, en 
7314 articles, dressé sur la base comparative des projets 
et textes récents de codes pénaux ... Paris, Librai- 
rie Marchal & Billard, 1937. 258 p. 25 cm. 
(Institut américain de droit et de legislation com- 
parée. Etudes et documents—Série frangaise— 
No 8) 

Cosentini, Francesco: Code international des obli- 
gations, en 3115 articles. Perfeccionnement et am- 
pliation du projet franco-italien de code des obli- 
gations et des contrats (1927) en vue de lunifica- 
tion des législations civiles et commerciales sur des 
bases internationales . . . Paris, Librairie Mar- 
chal & Billard, 1937. 561 p. 2514 cm. (Insti- 
tut américain de droit et de législation comparée. 
Etudes et documents—Série frangaise—N° 9) 

Entretiens, Europe, Amérique latine, Buenos-Aires, 
Septembre 1936... Paris, Société des nations, 
Institut international de coopération intellectuelle 
[1937] 263 p. 23 cm. Contents.—I. Exposés 
introductifs.—II. Préliminaires. Positions histo- 
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riques.—III. Unité et diversité.—IV. Unité et di- 
versité (suzte).—V. Déceptions au sujet de lEu- 
rope.—VI. L’>humanisme en Europe et en Amé- 
rique.— VII. Discours officiels.—VIII. Communi- 
cations écrites—Index. [Contributors: Alcides 
Arguedas.—E. Diez Canedo.—Georges Duha- 
mel.—W. J. Entwistle-—Joan Estelrich.—F. de 
Figueiredo.—P. Henriquez Urefia.—C. Ibargu- 
ren.—Cte. Keyserling.—Emil Ludwig.—Jacques 
Maritain.—R. H. Mottram.—Afranio Peixoto.— 
Louis Piérard.—Alfonso Reyes.—Carlos Reyles.— 
Jules Romains.—Francisco Romero.—B. Sanin 
Cano.—Juan B. Teran.—G. Ungaretti.—Stefan 
Zweig. | 

_ Europa, América latina . . . Buenos Aires, Co- 
misi6n argentina de cooperacion intelectual, In- 
stitut international de coopération intellectuelle, 
1937. xvi, 249 p.23cm. ‘Primer volumen pub- 
licado por la Comisién argentina de cooperacién 
intelectual. Traducido por E. M.S. Danero.” 

Griswold, Lawrence: Tombs, travel and trouble... 
[New York] Hillman-Curl, inc. [1937] -337 p. 
front. (port.), plates, maps. 24 cm. 

Institute of public affairs, Dallas, ‘Texas. Fourth 
annual conference, 1936: International institutions 
and world peace; proceedings of the . . . confer- 
ence ... Edited by S. D. Myers, jr. [Dallas, 
Texas] Published for the Institute by the Arnold 
foundation, Southern Methodist university, 1937. 
xvi, 290 p. 23 cm. 

Ireland, Gordon: Boundaries, possessions, and con- 
flicts in South America, by Gordon Ireland... 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 1938. 
345 p. front., 24 maps (1 col. fold.) 27 cm. 

Pan American union. Governing board. Sub- 
committee on program and regulations of the 
Eighth international conference of American 
states: Project of regulations... Washington, D. C., 
Pan American union [1937] 12 numb. 1. 28 cm. 

Unién panamericana. Consejo directivo. Sub- 
comisién del programa y reglamento de la Octava 
conferencia internacional americana: Proyecto de 
reglamento . Washington, D. C., Union pana- 
mericana [1937] 14 numb. 1. 28 cm. 

Unido panamericana. Conselho director. Sub- 
commissdo do programma e regimento da Oitava 
conferencia internacional americana: Projecto de 
reglamento .. . Washington, D. C., Unido pana- 
mericana [1937] 14 numb. 1. 28 cm. 

Peruvian delegation: The question of the boundaries 
between Peru and Ecuador; statement of the Peruvian del- 
egation to the Washington conference ... Baltimore, 
Reese press, 1937. 36 p. 23 cm. 

Peruvian delegation: The question of the boundaries 
between Peru and Ecuador; reply of the Peruvian delega- 


tion to the Ecuadorian document of August 9. Baltimore, 
Reese press, 1937. 14 p. 23 cm. 

Delegacion peruana: Conferencia de Washington 
para la cuestion de limites entre el Peri y el Ecuador; 
réplica de la Delegacién peruana a la contraproposicion 
ecuatoriana del 9 de agosto de 1937. |Baltimore? 1937] 
[Bs peee2orem- 

Resumé of the historical-juridical proceedings of the 
boundary question between Peru and Ecuador. \Washing- 
ton, 1937. 16 p. 23 cm. 

Resumen del proceso historico-juridico de la cuestion de 
limites entre el Pert y el Ecuador. Washington, 1937. 


lORpaeZoneml: 
Redlich, Marcellus Donald A. R. von: The law 
of nations ... With a foreword from Antonio 


Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirvén . 2. ed. 
[Phoenix, Arizona] World league for permanent 
peace, publishers, 1937. xxii, 640 p. 24 cm. 
Contents.—I. The law of nations.—II. Recog- 
nition.—III. International relations.—IV. Pe- 
riods in the history of international relations and 
diplomacy.—V. Special inherent powers of sov- 
ereignty. — VI. Powers of Congress. — VII. 
Amendments to the constitution during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century.—VIII. The 
power to make, negotiate and terminate treaties.— 
IX. The control of foreign relations including 
the war powers.—X. War powers.—XI. Some 
chapters in the history of the evolution of the 
status of diplomatic officers.—XII. Rank of dip- 
lomatic representatives.— XIII. The modern sta- 
tus of diplomatic officers—XIV. Consuls.—XV. 
Arbitration.—XVI. Pan-Americanism.—XVII. 
Admiralty. XVIII. Prize courts—XIX. War- 
fare, diplomacy and international law.—XX. 
Appendices. 

Union interparlementaire: Compte-rendu de la 
XXXIITe¢ conference tenue a Paris du 7e™ au 6 Sep- 
tembre 1937... Lausanne, Genéve [etc] Li- 
braire Payot & cie., 1937.: 756 p. 23 cm. 

United States, Delegation to the Inter-American 
conference for the maintenance of peace, Buenos 
Aires, 1936: Report . . Washington, U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1937. 280 p. 2344cm. ({U.S. 
Dept. of state. Publication 1088. Conference 
series 33]) 

United States, Hydrographic office: Naval air 
pilot, Central America. Corrected to July 1, 1937 

Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1937s 
262 p. incl. plates, maps, tables. 4 fold. maps 
24 cm. (H. O. No. 195) Contents.—Part I. 
General meteorological conditions, air routes, dis- 
tances, and air traffic rules.—Part II. General 
features, meteorological conditions, and detailed 
information on seaplane anchorages and landing 
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fields —Part III. Photographs of seaplane an- 
chorages, landing fields, landmarks, and aids to 
air navigation. 

Waltz, Waldo Emerson: The nationality of mar- 
ried women; a study of domestic policies and inter- 
national legislation . . . Urbana, The Univer- 
sity of Illinois press, 1937. 151 p. 27cm. Uni- 
versity of Illinois bulletin, vol. XXXV, no. 18, 
October 29, 1937. Lllinois studies in the social 
sciences, vol. XXII, no. 1) 


Periodicals 


New magazines and those received for the 
first time are listed below: 


La Argentina econémica; comercio y finanzas, 
hacienda ptblica, situacidn econdmica. Buenos 
Aires, 1937. Ano 25, ne 552, noviembre 1937. 
32p. 18x27cm. Monthly. Address: San Mar- 
tin 66, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Juridicas y sociales, revista universitaria. Buenos 
Aires, 1937. Afio 4, n° 1, noviembre—diciembre 
1937. 68p. 18x27 cm. Bi-monthly. Director: 
Juan F. Moia. Address: Rio Bamba 1060, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

D. T.C.I. Boletim da directoria de terras, colonizagao 
e immigracao. Sao Paulo, 1937. Anno 1, n° 1, 
outubro 1937. 126 p. fold. tables. maps. 20x 
25cm. Monthly. Address: Secretaria da agricul- 
tura, industria e commercio, Caixa postal 2942, 
Sao Paulo, Brasil. 

Boletin de estadistica; Municipalidad de Santiago, 
Santiago, 1937. n° 6, julio-septiembre 1937. 86 p. 
diagrs. 1914 x 2514 cm. Quarterly. Director: 
Carlos Charlin Ojeda. Address: Casilla 52—D, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Col6én; revista internacional. Santiago, 1937. 
Segunda época, n° 3, septiembre 1937. 62 p. 
illus. 19 x 27 cm. Monthly. Director: Jorge 
Rojas Astaburuaga. Address: Huérfanos 1157, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Las novedades literarias, artisticas y cientificas. Pu- 
blicacién mensual de difusién cultural y de la 
produccién literaria. Santiago, 1937. Amo 1, n° 
5, noviembre 1937. 22p. 27x37144cm. Monthly. 
Address: Pasaje Canales 880, Dep. 16, 4° piso, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Hacienda piblica; publicaciones' oficiales del Mi- 
nisterio de hacienda. Santiago, 1937. Ano1,n°1, 
agosto 1937. 76p. 19x27cm. Monthly. Ad- 
dress: Huérfanos 1142, Departamento 9, Santiago, 
Chile. 


Arte; 6rgano del conservatorio. Ibagué, 1937. 
Ano 3, n° 34-36, febrero—abril 1937. [99] p. 
17 x 2444 cm. Quarterly. Director: Manuel An- 
tonio Bonilla. Address: Ibagué, Departamento 
del Tolima, Colombia. 

Anales del Liceo de Costa Rica. San José, 1937. 
n° 1, marzo 1937. 59 p. 15 x 22% em. Quar- 
terly. Director: Lucas Ratl Chacon. Address: 
San José, Costa Rica. 

Fine; revista para nifios de todos tamafios. Ha- 
bana, 1938. Afio 1, n° 1, enero 1938. 31 p. 23 
x 2916 cm. Monthly. Address: Apartado 825, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Anales de la Universidad de Santo Domingo; Ciudad 
Trujillo, 1937. Vol. 1, fasc. 4, octubre 1937. 98 
p. 16 x 24 cm. Quarterly. Address: Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

Nueva era; revista de pedagogia y cultura na- 
cional. Quito, 1937. Segunda epoca, n° 5-6, sep- 
tiembre-octubre 1937. 124 p. 16 x 214 cm. 
Bi-monthly. Director: Julio C. Larrea. Ad- 
dress: Quito, Ecuador. 

El Trimestre econdmico. México, D. F., 1937. 
n° 16,1937. [127] p. 1544x2214cm. Quarterly. 
Directors: Daniel Cosio Villegas—Eduardo Villa- 
senor. Address: Av. Fco. Madero 32, México, D. 
F., México. 

Revista del Ministerio de fomento y obras piblicas. 
Lima, 1937. Vol. 1, afio 1, junio 1937. 46 p. 
illus. 18 x 25 cm. Quarterly. Address: Minis- 
terio de Fomento, Seccién de prensa y propaganda, 
Lima, Pera. 

Universal commerce; revista de comercio interna- 
cional. New York, 1938. Tomo 6, n° 8, enero 
1938. 64 p. illus. 2114 x 29 cm. Monthly. 
Address: D’Aquila Publications, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Boletin trimestral de estadistica municipal. Caracas, 
1937. no 3, 1937. 37 p. 24 x 31 cm. Quar- 
terly. Address: Gobierno del Distrito Federal, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Revista de la governacion del Distrito Federal. Cara- 
cas, 1937. Ano 1, n° 1, diciembre 1937. 54 p. 
illus. 24 x 31 cm. Monthly. Address: Palacio 
de la Gobernacién, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Revista del Ministerio de fomento. Caracas, 1937. 
Afio 1, n° 1, noviembre 1937. 55 p. illus. 22% 
x 3044 cm. Monthly. Address: Apartado postal 
1489, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Universidad de los Andes; revista bimestral. Me- 
rida,£1937. Afio 1, n° 1, noviembre—diciembre 
1937. 142 p.° illus. 16 x 23 cm. Bi-monthly. 
Address: Mérida, Venezuela. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed April 14 of that 
year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 


the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 


April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 









ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridica] matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries, 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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‘Every visitor to Washington admires the Pan American marble palace. . . . It is a magnificent and 

enduring symbol of what Pan Americanism means. It is the center of the advance of the ever increasing 
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Will.”—Josephus Daniels, Ambassador of the United States to Mexico. 
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The Pan American Union 
and Pan Americanism 


DS ROWE Pins) elias 
Director General of the Pan American Union 


IN TWO YEARS or, to be more exact, on the 
fourteenth of April, 1940, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its existence. From modest be- 
ginnings, the functions of the Union have 
been constantly enlarged through the ac- 
tion of successive Pan American Confer- 
ences so that today the Union is not merely 
an organ of these conferences, but also per- 
forms a function of no less importance, 
namely, that of fostering closer relations 
and closer cooperation between the nations 
of America in every field of endeavor: cul- 
tural, juridical, economic and social. 

The services of the Pan American Union 
as a great center of information are at the 
disposal of each and every citizen of the 
American Republics and it is our earnest 
hope that everyone desiring information 
relative to any of the republics will address 
his or her inquiries to the Union. 


1Address delivered before the Inter-American Center of 
the George Washington University on December 6, 1937. 


It is no mere accident that the American 
Republics, from the earliest period of their 
emancipation, have striven to develop a 
continental system that would enjoy the 
proud distinction of setting new standards 
in international relations. Bolivar’s dream, 
although not capable of immediate fulfil- 
ment, was not conceived in a rarefied at- 
mosphere nor did it rest on shifting sands. 
His vision represented a goal which in spite 
of numerous setbacks has constantly been 
kept in view by the great leaders of Ameri- 
can thought and action. 

In the international field the American 
Republics have distinguished themselves 
by their splendid record in the peaceful 
settlement of international differences. 
Disputes which in other sections of the 
world would have inevitably led to armed 
conflicts have been settled by the orderly 
processes of mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration. The long list of boundary 
differences that have been thus amicably 
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settled bears witness to American leader- 
ship in this respect. 

A further contribution of no less signifi- 
cance was given final and definitive form 
at the recent Buenos Aires Conference in a 
solemn declaration making any interna- 
tional dispute, in whatever section of the 
Continent it might occur, the concern of 
all the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. ‘There was thus established, for the 
first time in history, the definite responsi- 
bility of an entire continent for the mainten- 
ance of peace within its borders. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the far-reaching 
significance which such a principle intro- 
duces into international relations. 

We must not, however, harbor the illu- 
sion that these favorable conditions are due 
to any inherent superiority of the people of 
this hemisphere. The explanation is to be 
found, in part, in the exceptional condi- 
tions of the settlement of the Americas, and 
in part in the fact that for the first time 
since the breaking up of the Roman Em- 
pire, one section of the world—the Ameri- 
can continent—has established on firm 
foundations a system of international secur- 
ity. Fortunately for us it has been a form 
of security not imposed from without but 
maintained by common effort and based 
upon abiding principles of justice. 

In this great movement the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has stood both as a symbol and 
as an instrument of the unity of America. 
Availing itself of every possible influence in 
strengthening inter-American cooperation, 
the Union has contributed toward creating 
an atmosphere of international understand- 
ing that constitutes the most important fac- 
tor in the peaceful settlement of those dis- 
putes that unhappily arise from time to 
time. 

At times criticism has been directed at 
the Pan American Union because it does 
not possess compulsory powers and is there- 
fore unable to use force or to impose sanc- 


tions. ‘his criticism is based upon a mis- 
conception of the purpose for which the 
Union was established as well as a misin- 
terpretation of the philosophy upon which 
its activities rest. The basic thought that 
prompted the founders of the Union was 
that peace is a concept of far deeper signifi- 
cance than the mere absence of conflict. 
It is and must be given a positive content 
and it is through giving it such a content 
that the American Republics have render- 
ed a signal service. 

For the preservation of peace, nations 
must develop the habit of cooperation, 
must become convinced of the solidarity of 
their interests and must become so accus- 
tomed to the procedure of consultation that 
whenever any difficulty arises the machinery 
for such consultation is immediately set in 
motion. It was for the development of 
such an atmosphere of good will, coopera- 
tion and constant consultation that the 
Pan American Union was founded. 

We are today witnessing the results of 
this long and sustained effort. Whenever 
a controversy arises between two or more 
of the American republics the entire conti- 
nent assumes, aS a matter of course, that 
the controversy will be settled peaceably, 
not only because the machinery is at 
hand fer the settlement of controversies 
but also—a far more important and sig- 
nificant circumstance—because continen- 
tal opinion demands that such machinery 
be used to arrive at a peaceful settlement. 

Furthermore, as we stop to read the rec- 
ord of accomplishment of the successive 
Pan American Conferences as well as of 
the many technical congresses that have 
been held during the last few decades, we 
begin to appreciate the distance that has 
been travelled in inter-American cooper- 
ation. Closer cultural ties have been es- 
tablished, greater unity of action has been 
achieved in matters relating to the control 
of communicable diseases, the care of 
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public health, and child welfare. Impor- 
tant steps have been taken in bringing 
about agreement in the juridical sphere, 
both public and private. Each of the Pan 
American Conferences has contributed its 
share toward the establishment of closer 
commercial relations. In short, there is a 
record of consistent gains toward the great 
goal which we all have in view. 

If we are to preserve this priceless heri- 
tage, we must not delude ourselves with 
the thought that it can be achieved with- 
out effort. Above all, the principle of 
international security must be maintained 
as the basis of the American international 
system. 

The high standards that the nations of 
America have developed and maintained, 
not only through the amicable settlement 
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of their disputes, but also through building 
up an international system free from the 
danger of aggression, constitute, in fact, 
factors essential to the preservation of 
democratic institutions. This is one of the 
great lessons that the American republics 
have given to the world. 

{t would, of course, be presumptuous to 
attempt to predict what the future has in 
store, but there is every indication that the 
American republics, by reason of the spirit 
of unity that they have developed, are 
destined to become one of the important 
stabilizing influences in world affairs. Far 
from involving any antagonism to other 
sections of the world, the Pan American 
movement is both an example and a stim- 
ulus, setting new standards of international 


action. 





Legend into Fact 
The Christ of the Andes 


CHARLES E. BABCOCK 


Librarian, Pan American Union 


“Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than Argentines and 
Chileans break the peace sworn at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 


SincE Marcu 13, 1904, the Christ of the 
Andes has stood in a majestic setting of 
snow-covered peaks on the boundary 
between Argentina and Chile, commemo- 
rating a series of peace and boundary 
pacts signed by the two countries in 1902 
and 1903. No other monument ever 
erected has become so widely cherished 
a symbol of international friendship and 
constructive good will exercised in the 
settlement of vexatious problems. The 
statue is reached by means of the motor 
highway over the mountains, and _ all 
passengers on the frequent planes between 
Buenos Aires and Santiago look down 
from the splendor of Aconcagua, towering 
beside them, to the statue below, tiny in 
comparative size but great in significance. 

Of all utterances regarding the statue 
the most famous and the most beautiful 
is the sentence heading these lines. It 
may not be amiss to repeat here the closing 
paragraphs of my article, The Christ of 
the Andes, published in the May 1935 issue 
of the BULLETIN: 

Nearly every one who has discussed the Christ 
of the Andes, in speeches or in magazines, news- 
papers, or books, has quoted as an inscription on 
the monument the noble sentence: ‘‘Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble into dust than Argentines 
and Chileans break the peace sworn at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer.” 

Not the slightest evidence, however, can be 
obtained to indicate that such a sentiment ever 


was on the monument, either as an independent 
inscription or as part of a plaque. The sentence 
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is contained in the address delivered by the Bishop 
of San Carlos de Ancud at the unveiling of the 
monument. The speech was printed in full in 
El Mercurio of Santiago, Chile, on March 14, 
1904. A translation of the complete paragraph 
in which the statement occurred is as follows: 


And when future generations, carried in the 
arms of steam, mount to this spot through 
these defiles, they will find no testament such 
as that of the heroic Spartans at Thermopylae, 
written with their blood on the bare stones: 
‘““Here we gave up our lives to defend our 
country’s laws.” Rather will they come to 
this summit and in the bronze of this glorious 
monument they will see graven in letters of 
fire a sublime inscription: Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than Argentines 
and Chileans break the peace sworn at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer. 

This most-quoted “‘inscription”’, then, was only 
a felicitous bit of oratory on the part of the Chilean 
bishop. Apparently whoever first commented 
on the address had the mistaken idea that Bishop 
Jara, in referring to the “sublime inscription” 
engraved on the “bronze of this glorious monu- 
ment” was speaking literally instead of figura- 
tively. The error has had the happy result, 
however, of giving world-wide currency to a 
noble sentiment which might otherwise have 
perished in the archives where accounts of such 
events are stored and forgotten. 


It is a pleasure to report now that this 
sentence, inscribed on a bronze tablet, has 
finally been placed on the monument. 
That the legend has become fact is due 
to the First Regional Ibero-American Con- 
ference of Rotary International, held in 
Valparaiso in March 1936. At this meet- 
ing, representatives from Argentina, Bo- 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


In fulfillment of a resolution of the First Regional Ibero-American Conference of Rotary 
International, a group of South American Rotarians unveiled, on January 17, 1937, a 
bronze tablet containing the famous words of Bishop Jara. 
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livia, BraziJ, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela and 
Uruguay were present. 

The resolution providing for the tablet 
was presented to the meeting by the Argen- 
tine delegation from Rotary District No. 
63, at the suggestion of Herbert Coates, 
honorary General Commissioner for South 
America. The delegation was headed by 
Ramon Olaceregui of Bahia Blanca, the 
other members being Dr. Leonel Dodds 
of Mendoza, who sponsored the resoiution, 
José Luis Silva Lezama of La Plata, 
Francisco Marseillan of Buenos Aires, 
and Bernardo Ferreyra, also of Mendoza. 
The resolution as unanimously adopted 
provided that the tablet be presented in 
the name of the Conference then assembled 
in Valparaiso to perpetuate the noble 
words of Bishop Jara. 

On January 17, 1937, almost a year after 
the meeting in Valparaiso, large groups of 
Rotarians from Chile and Argentina, ac- 
companied by representatives from Peru 
and Uruguay, unveiled the bronze tablet, 
which had been prepared by the Rotary 
Club of Valparaiso at the request of the 
Conference. The Chileans, headed by 
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Alejandro Lacalle and Federico Carvallo, 
arrived by automobile Saturday after- 
noon at the hotel at Rio Blanco, and the 
Argentines, led by Dr. Ricardo Calatroni, 
assembled at Puente del Inca. On Sun- 
day morning the two delegations met with 
the representatives of other countries at 
the foot of the statue for participation in 
the ceremony. 

Those who took part were Federico 
Carvallo, president of the Valparaiso Ro- 
tary Club; Fernando Carbaial, the Peru- 
vian delegate and a director of Rotary 
International; José Luis Silva Lezama, 
of the Rotary Club of La Plata, Argentina, 
representing the governor of Rotary Dis- 
trict 63; Herbert Coates, International 
Commissioner for South America and 
member of the Montevideo Rotary Club; 
and Clemente Diaz Leén, president of the 
Santiago Rotary Club. 

After cheers raised to Chile and Argen- 
tina and the singing of their national 
hymns, a Chilean Rotarian drew aside the 
Argentine flag and an Argentine Rotarian 
the Chilean flag, leaving the tablet un- 
veiled and delivered to future generations as 
a remembrance which time cannot efface. 


THE BRONZE TABLET AF- 
FIXED BY THE ROTARIANS 


This tablet bears in Spanish the 
celebrated sentence: ‘‘Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Argentines and 
Chileans break the peace sworn at 
the feet of Christ the Redeemer.”’ 





A Landscape Architect 
Looks at Buenos Aires 


MALCOLM KIRKPATRICK 
Resident Landscape Architect, National Capital Parks 


BEING at once Argentina’s greatest city 
and federal capital, Buenos Aires is admin- 
istered by a dual government. Executive 
functions are carried on by the zntendente, or 
mayor, a Presidential appointee. Legisla- 
tive functions are discharged by a council 
elected by the residents of the munici- 
pality. 

Since Buenos Aires is the capital, matters 
concerning it may arise in the federal Con- 
gress to be presented to the city council by 
the mayor. Conversely, municipal prob- 
lems are sometimes referred to the Congress 
by the mayor. 

Planning, developing and operating agen- 
cies under this dual organization function 
thus: As an independent but coordinating 
municipal agency, the City Planning Board 
of Buenos Aires is charged with the prepa- 
ration of broad, long range plans for the 
city’s development and modification. ‘The 
Bureau of Public Parks and Promenades of 
the municipality carries on park and park- 
way construction, and maintains and oper- 
ates these facilities. The design and con- 
struction of federal buildings is under the 
direction of the Ministry of Public Works. 
Complete harmony does not always pre- 
vail, but these agencies combine to bring 

1 Part of a report to the Branch of Plans and 
Designs, National Park Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by Malcolm Kirkpatrick, Resident 
Landscape Architect, National Capital Parks. The 
observations in this report were made at the suggestion 
of the President, whose interest in South American parks 
and cities was stimulated by his visit to Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay at the time of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in December 


1936. Other sections on Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo 
will follow.—EpiTor. 


about the developments being made in 
Buenos Aires. 

This great capital city presents its plan- 
ners with many a complex problem. Be- 
deviled by archaically narrow streets, its 
peak-load traffic creeps through the down- 
town area, and its rapidly spreading urban 
development has diminished or blotted out 
much of the free space needed for parks. 
The “‘professional booster’”’ hails this rapid 
expansion as progress. ‘The City Planning 
Board does not regard it as wholesome 
development, but likens it to the spread of 
a pathological growth. 

In relation to the metropolitan area the 
available free space is at present at a low 
percentage. Effort is being made now to 
restrict for park use available sites certain 
in the future to be rimmed by urban devel- 
opment. Considerable land has been and 
is being reclaimed from the Rio de la Plata. 
In some parts of the congested downtown 
area, wholesale demolition is in progress to 
make way for more adequate streets. 

The nucleus of much of this work, and of 
the best examples of public improvement in 
Buenos Aires, lies in the northeast third of 
the city, adjacent to the Rio de la Plata. 


Plaza del Congreso 


Buenos Aires has numerous plazas, some 
of which are undistinguished or inappro- 
priate in design. Of these less noteworthy 
areas, a number are heritages, quintas (one- 
time country places) designed for private 
use and now offering little as examples of 
urban park design. To make matters 
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PLAZA DEL CONGRESO 


Among the plazas of Buenos Aires are many of distinction, and foremost among these is the Plaza del 
Congreso. At the western terminus of the Avenida de Mayo, it provides a splendid setting for the 
capitol. In major elements this plaza is an outstanding example of urban park design in its category. 
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worse, these areas are often bristling with 
bad statuary, for the Argentines, like the 
North Americans, will erect a statue on the 
slightest provocation. 

However, as reservations in congested 
sections, these areas are of considerable 
value. Some have already been redesigned 
and rebuilt to serve better the purposes of 
urban usage. ‘The municipality has plans 
for adapting others. 

In Buenos Aires this work is forthrightly 
called ‘‘transformacién.” In Washington, 
D. C., it is called—more euphemistically— 
“rehabilitation”, but the citizenry pene- 
trates the disguise and chants a dirge. 

Among the plazas of Buenos Aires are 
many of distinction. Foremost of these is 
the Plaza del Congreso. At the western 
terminus of the Avenida de Mayo, it pro- 
vides a splendid setting for the capitol. 
The negative for the illustration opposite 
was obtained, with some difficulty, from a 
window of an apartment in an adjacent 
building. It was necessary to take the shot 
from the bedroom in which, up to the time 
of the writer’s arrival, the master of the 
household had been sleeping. All of this is 
justifiable if the photograph conveys some- 
thing of the dignity and of the splendid 
scale of the plaza in relation to the capitol. 

No brief is held for some of the fantastic 
arrangements of small planting, but it is 
felt thatin the major elements, the Plaza del 
Congreso is an outstanding example of ur- 
ban park design in this category. 

The low-crowned trees, incidentally, are 
tipas (Tipuana speciosa), whose golden-yel- 
low blossoms are said to be one of Buenos 
Aires’ major spring attractions. 


Avenida Nueve de Julio 


This project is one of the major improve- 
ments developed and proposed by the City 
Planning Board. 

Cutting a wide swath across the city from 
north to south, this avenue, destined to be 


one of the city’s finest thoroughfares, is be- 
ing built in an effort to relieve the present 
traffic congestion which chokes the narrow 
streets of the downtown section.’ 

The ultimate development is to include 
great concourses—for underground park- 
ing of automobiles—covered by a wide 
boulevard. Widely spaced building lines 
are established, and new structures are to 
be erected to a uniform height. The broad 
divided central traffic lanes will be sepa- 
rated from flanking service drives by tree- 
lined promenades. 

Two salient features in the city plan are 
to be located along this avenue; one, where 
it intersects the Avenida de Mayo; and the 
other where it meets the North Diagonal. 
Already marked by Buenos Aires’ obelisk, 
the Plaza de la Reptblica will be devel- 
oped at the latter intersection. At the inter- 
section with the Avenida de Mayo, it is pro- 
posed to group government office buildings. 


Plaza de Mayo 


Another of the city’s small parks, Plaza 
de Mayo is unimportant as an example of 
small park design, but significant as an ele- 
ment in the city plan. The eastern termi- 
nus of the Avenida de Mayo, it receives as 
well the north and south diagonals. 

Facing the plaza from the east is the 
Casa Rosada (Rose House, containing the 
Presidential offices), around the north and 
south sides of which access may be had to 
Parque Cristébal Colén and Avenida Le- 
andro N. Alem. 

Plaza de Mayo is so situated that it could 
become an imposing entrance to the cen- 
tral section of the city. To this end nu- 
merous studies have been made by the 
Ministry of Public Works and by special 
commissions. Several of these, involving 
reconstruction of the Casa Rosada, open 


£The first section of 5 blocks was opened on October 72, 
7937. See ‘The Widest Avenue in the World,” in the 
BuLtetIn for January 1938. 
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PLAZA COLON 


The Plaza Colén is situated east of the Casa Rosada or Government House. 


the plaza onto the old port. One such 
study in particular, extends the axis of the 
plaza east to the Rio de la Plata by modi- 
fying one of the ship basins of the old port 
and making it an integral part of the de- 
sign. 

Within itself the park tends to be ineffec- 
tually elaborate. Minus much of its fussy 
smaller planting, it would acquire a far 
greater effectiveness. Its trees alone (jaca- 
randas, with delicate foliage texture and 
masses of lavender flowers) lend more dis- 
tinction than all of its bizarre arrangements 
of bedding plants. 


The Balneario, Avenida Tristan Rodriguez 
Achaval, and the old port 


Extending for more than a mile along 
the Rio de la Plata east of the old port de- 
velopment is the Avenida Tristan Rodri- 
guez Achaval, with adjacent parks, prom- 


enades and the Balneario, the municipal 
bathing beach. One of the projects spon- 
sored by the Municipality’s Comisioén de 
Estética Edilicia, the general development 
plan was prepared by the French architect 
and planner, J. C. N. Forestier. 

Inaccessible to the larger passenger 
liners, the basins cf the old port neverthe- 
less handle innumerable smaller ships 
carrying a tremendous volume of freight. 
By routing these ships through a series of 
interior basins, a large part of the water- 
front, which otherwise would be unfit, is 
made available to the public for general 
park development. The larger passenger 
liners are docked slightly upstream at the 
new port. 

The Balneario occupies the lower level 
of this waterfront development. It con- 
sists of a broad promenade from which 
steps lead down to the river beach. Pro- 
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THE MUNICIPAL BATHING BEACH 


The bathing beach occupies the ‘“‘Espig6n”’ and part of the avenue running along the old port develop- 
ment on the Rio de la Plata. The driveway, the upper level promenade and the park strip are popular 
recreational features. 


jecting into the river at right angles to the 
promenade is the Espigén. (This word of 
specific meaning in Spanish cannot be 
translated into a single English word. 
Freely translated, however, it means a pro- 
jection built out into the water.) This 
projection is accessible at the grade of the 
upper promenade along the Avenida. 
Under the garden atop the Espig6n are 
the bath houses which serve the area. 
These have access, at the lower level, to 
the beach. 

The Balneario occupies less than half 
the length of Avenida Tristan Rodriguez 
Achaval, which runs along the entire 
length of the old port development. ‘The 
driveway, the upper level promenade and 
the park strip are popular recreational 
features. In the warmer weather a steady 


stream of people flows along the prome- 
nade, carriages and automobiles move 
slowly along the drive and the outdoor 
cafés are crowded. A portion of the 
upper end of the promenade is reserved 
for roller skating. 

Sitting at a café table in a pleasant park 
or lounging on the balustrade above the 
river to watch the arrival and departure 
of ships of the maritime nations of the 
world can afford considerable pleasure. 


The new port zone, Plaza Retiro and Plaza 
San Martin 


Connected with Parque Cristobal Colon 
and Plaza de Mayo by Avenida Leandro 
N. Alem and directly accessible also to 
the upper end of Avenida Tristan Rodri- 
guez Achaval, is the new port zone and 


Courtesy of Pan 
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Parque Retiro. One of the projects of 
the municipality’s Comision de Estética 
Edilicia, it is an interesting example of 
the joint planning of the industrial and 
commercial facilities of the new port, and 
of the associated park and parkway 
developments. 

The major axis of this development runs 
southwest to northeast. Beginning at 
Plaza San Martin it descends the “Bar- 
ranca” to Avenida Leandro N. Alem, 
from which it extends to the port. The 


‘“Barranca” is the “drop-off from the 
original high ground of the old city to the 
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reclaimed lands that were once tidal marsh 
or part of the river. 

Plans for this sizable Plaza Retiro 
project have been only partially executed 
to date, but construction was going for- 
ward while the writer was in Buenos Aires. 

Plaza San Martin is one of the city’s 
older areas, surrounded by fine private 
buildings. One of these, an excellent 
example of contemporary architectural 
design, is Buenos Aires’ highest skyscraper, 
the recently completed apartment building 
called Edificio Kavanagh. ‘The Retiro 
project proposes the erection of a Museum 





AIR VIEW SOUTHEAST ACROSS THE PLAZA DE MAYO 


Two of the wide avenues of Buenos Aires are seen here. 


The Avenida de Mayo enters the Plaza de 


Mayo from the right foreground; the Avenida Roque Saenz Pefia, more generally called the North 
Diagonal, from the left foreground. The Casa Rosada, or Government House, is at the top center, 
and the Plaza Cristébal Coldén is glimpsed beyond it. 
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THE PLAZA BRITANICA 


The Avenida Leandro N. Alem is seen in the foreground of the illustration. The profusion of bloom, 

including the yellow and lavender of tipa and jacarandé trees in the avenue and plaza plantings, was 

one of the sights that charmed President Roosevelt when he was in Buenos Aires for the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 


of Fine Arts adjacent to and at the same 
level as Plaza San Martin and facing along 
the axis of the development to the river. 
Information as to the present status of this 
proposal is not at hand, but the site is most 
certainly a splendid one for an important 
building. 

The park development descending from 
this site to Avenida Leandro N. Alem 
and across to Plaza Britanica has just 
recently been completed. This avenue is 
an interesting thoroughfare development. 
Divided into three parts by tree-planted 
islands, its central roadway is for high- 


speed traffic. On either side are service 
roads carrying street cars and busses and 
offering access to the structures abutting. 
In order to obtain a maximum roadway 
width, the curb has been placed against 
the building line along part of the avenue. 
The sidewalk is cut into the first floor area 
of the buildings and is separated from 
the street by an arcade. Street trees, 
necessarily placed in islands in the road- 
way, grow undisturbed by proximity of 
buildings. 

Other developments between Avenida 
Leandro N. Alem (and adjacent railroad 
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A PERGOLA-COVERED PROMENADE IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


The rose garden in the Parque Tres de Febrero combines an extensive rose display, a natural water area, 
pools, fountains, sculptures and architectural features. 


yards) and the port works are under 
construction now. ‘These will provide 
access from around the upper entrance 
basin of the old port past the new port 
to the Avenida Costanera, the waterfront 
parkway. 
Avenida Alvear 

Branching from Avenida Alem about 
half a mile northwest of Plaza Retiro, 
Avenida Alvear extends for several miles 
to give access to the large park areas and 
smart residential sections of Palermo. An 
unusually wide avenue, it has a central 
high-speed roadway separated from flank- 
ing service lanes by a series of islanded 
light standards. Generous building set- 
backs and extensive abutting parks allow 
ample tree plantings at either side. 


The dominant feature of the avenue 
itself is the Spanish Monument. It is situ- 
ated at the intersection with Sarmiento, 
the avenue running southwest to Plaza 
Italia and northeast to the Avenida 
Costanera. 

Disturbingly animated by numerous 
symbolic figures which seem about to 
topple to the street, its main mass is none 
the less imposing and well in scale with its 
expansive setting. More interesting sculp- 
turally are the bronzes which face the 
pools at the statue’s base. 


Parks of the Palermo section 


Loosely designated as ‘‘Palermo Park,” 
the areas grouped along Avenida Alvear, 
in the vicinity of the Spanish Monument 
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THE ANDALUSIAN PATIO, PARQUE TRES DE FEBRERO 


This patio is an attractive entranceway to the park. The fountain is surrounded by a walk with tiled 
benches, behind which are clipped cypresses and firethorn. 


and extending northwest, form the largest 
and most diversified unit of recreational 
facilities in Buenos Aires. Combined with- 
in this area are a golf course, race course, 
polo field, zoological park, botanical garden, 
the well-known Parque Tres de Febrero, 
several plazas and special areas, and a 
system of roads, paths, and bridle trails. 

The most popularly known part of this 
development is probably the garden-like 
Parque Tres de Febrero. It is composed 
of a series of gardens and promenades, 
each more or less independent of the other, 
but united by the circulatory system. The 
writer has selected as the most interesting 
of these areas the Rose Garden and the 
Andalusian Patio. 

Defined in part by the borders of the 


park’s small lake, the Rose Garden is 
Parque Tres de Febrero’s largest single 
unit. Combining an extensive rose dis- 
play, a natural water area, pools, foun- 
tains, sculptures and architectural features, 
this unit is better described as a public 
garden than as the more general area the 
word “park” implies. More or less sym- 
metrically arranged about its long major 
axis, the large rose display is flanked by 
pergola-covered promenades. ‘These prom- 
enades are a practical feature. They 
afford not only an attractive way of dis- 
playing the climbing roses, but protection 
as well from the full sunlight that is essential 
to the successful development of the roses. 

The smallest but most distinctive unit of 
Parque de Tres Febrero is the Andalusian 
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Patio. Accessible from Avenida Sarmien- 
to at a point a few hundred feet north- 
east of the Spanish Monument, the Patio, 
with its surroundings, becomes an attrac- 
tive entranceway to the park through 
which access to the rose garden may be had. 

Perhaps more interesting to a North 
American than to an Argentine accus- 
tomed to the Spanish heritage, the refine- 
ment and attractiveness of the Patio’s 
detail lend it undeniable distinction. 
Relying for effectiveness almost entirely 
on its architectural detail, the Patio itself 


contains no planting except a casual as- 
sortment of potted plants and the wisteria 
vines which cover its trellises. It is en- 
livened by colorful tile design, wrought 
iron ornament and the conservative but 
telling use of water that characterizes the 
Spanish garden art. 


The Avenida Costanera 


Projected as an extensive waterfront 
parkway, this development is to include, 
as well as the driveway, various recrea- 
tional adjuncts designed to serve the resi- 
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dential communities which extend to and 
beyond the city limits northwest of Palermo. 

One of the major projects included in 
the 1924 report of the Comisién de Estética 
Edilicia, this is perhaps more ambitious 
than any of the others. Its inception was 
in 1908 at the time of agreements between 
the municipality and the railroad com- 
panies whose trackage was along the water- 
front, whereby provisions were made for 
the re-location outward of the existing sea- 
wall, for the disposition of future trackage 
and for a waterfront drive on land between 


that reserved for expansion of rail facilities 
and the new seawall location. 

General development plans were pre- 
pared during 1924 by J. C. N. Forestier, 
French planner. In the writer’s opinion 
the plans indicate a development elaborate 
out of all proportion to reasonable require- 
ments. It would seem that benefits to the 
city as a whole would be greater from a 
more extended waterfront parkway than 
from a limited development of lavish 
gardens concentrated in the vicinity of the 
city’s finest residential area whose very 
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nature minimizes the need for such devel- 
opment. The slums of the Boca section 
(below the old port) and of solidly built 
up areas south of the Riachuelo (a branch 
of the Rio de la Plata also below the old 
port) are now so badly in need of general 
park areas that unwarranted expenditures 
elsewhere seem to be unbalanced planning. 

However, the basic idea of the Avenida 
Costanera—of a practical but pleasurable 
waterfront driveway—is certainly sound. 
The Rio de la Plata is Buenos Aires’ 
greatest scenic and recreational asset. 


Tributary to that river and located within 
a reasonable distance of the city are the 
popular waterways of Tigre (the Parana 
delta), a fine adjunct to the recreational 
developments of the metropolitan area. 


Photograph by Malcolm Kirkpatrick 


Access to Tigre by automobile through 
Buenos Aires’ constantly developing sub- 
urban area is tedious, like access from 
New York City into Westchester County 
before the development of the county’s 
parkway system. It seems logical, there- 
fore, to develop this waterfront drive (with 
appropriate adjoining areas), in order to 
gain access to the river generally and to 
Tigre specifically, and to remove the 
burden of pleasure traffic from the high- 
ways and streets of the suburban areas. . . . 
From discussions with the director of the 
City Planning Board of Buenos Aires, it is 
apparent that extension of the project to 
Tigre is inevitable and judging from the 
progressive attitude of that board, the work 
will be carried forward on a sound basis. 





ONE OF THE WATERWAYS NEAR TIGRE 


The many waterways of the Parana Delta, about 15 miles from Buenos Aires, are one of the chief centers 
of recreation for the inhabitants of the capital. It is hoped to extend the Avenida Costanera along the 
Rio de la Plata to Tigre in the delta, in order to remove holiday traffic from the suburbs. 


Some Latin American Labor Laws 


HENRY PAINE CRAWFORD 
Of the Bars of the District of Columbia, Georgia, and California; Chief, Latin American Legal 
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Lagor and labor legislation in the United 
States occupy a large part of the spotlight 
of public interest at the present time. 
Labor relations and labor laws are news; 
they have also become strange and some- 
what fearsome phenomena to the average 
man in the United States, whereas in Latin 
America labor laws were passed and labor 
relations discussed some years in advance 
of our present period of economic and 
social change and adjustment. For in- 
stance, Uruguay established the 8-hour 
day for many workers as early as 1915; the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917 stated that 
both employers and employees had the 
right to organize for the protection of their 
respective interests; and Chile enacted 
compulsory health and old-age insurance 
in 1924. 

Some of the legislation passed since 1934 
is discussed below. 


Protecting the working woman in Cuba 


As far back as December 29, 1934, Cuba 
approved legislation creating a Working 
Woman’s Maternity Fund. An act of 
December 15, 1937, which replaces the 
former law, is designed to improve admin- 
istration and to amplify hospital services 
available to beneficiaries. At present the 
employment of women during the six 
weeks subsequent to childbirth is prohib- 
ited to merchants, industrial or commer- 
cial enterprises, public service companies, 
cooperative and mutual benefit societies, 
the nation, provinces and cities, and any 
organizations of official character. Every 
pregnant woman has the right to absent 
herself from work upon exhibiting a medi- 


cal certificate in which it is stated that 
childbirth will probably occur within six 
weeks thereafter. And even though the 
doctor makes a mistake in predicting the 
date of birth, provided the error does not 
exceed three weeks, the woman will re- 
ceive insurance from the date of the med- 
ical certificate until the date on which the 
birth takes place. 

During the time the woman is absent 
from work, as described in the preceding 
paragraph, she shall receive compensation 
of not less than $1.25 nor more than $4.00 
per day, enjoying the right, as an addi- 
tional benefit, of attendance by a doctor or 
competent midwife who shall be paid by 
the Provincial Health and Maternity 
Board. The woman’s compensation, 
which shall be regulated as nearly as pos- 
sible according to the wage she was earn- 
ing, is payable from the insurance to 
which the State, employers, and all em- 
ployees and laborers of both sexes must 
contribute, the State contributing fines 
assessed by law, employers one-half of one 
percent of their entire payroll, and em- 
ployees a quota equivalent to one-fourth 
of one percent of their salaries, wages, or 
commissions. ‘The second and third types 
of contribution are deductible by employ- 
ers and are deposited in the proper fiscal 
agency during the first 26 days of each 
month. In the event of the death of the 
mother, the compensation continues to be 
paid to the person in charge of the off- 
spring as long as such compensation would 
have been due to the mother. 

To be eligible to benefits a woman must 
have contributed to the Fund for at least 
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five months in two years, or if she is en- 
gaged in part-time work, she must have 
received at least $104 wages in two years 
and made a corresponding contribution to 
the Fund. 

Pregnancy does not constitute an excuse 
for dismissing a woman; she has the right 
to have her place reserved for her upon 
absenting herself from work during the 
pre-natal and post-natal periods allowed 
by Cuban law. When illness resulting 
from pregnancy incapacitates her for work, 
the employer may not dismiss here until 
her absence exceeds the maximum period 
of time which an official physician fixes 
after taking into consideration all of the 
circumstances of the case. Her wages, 
however, are suspended. 

Every worker who has contributed to the 
Fund for at least 10 months is permitted 
to inscribe in the register the name of his 
wife or female companion, so that at every 
childbirth she may receive a special grant 
of 25 pesos. When the hospitalization con- 
templated by the law becomes available, 
this payment will be discontinued. 


The white collar employee in Argentina 


September 21, 1934, was the date of a 
new law in Argentina benefitting the office 
or commercial employee. Under its provi- 
sions unavoidable accidents or illnesses 
which interrupt the services of the employee 
do not deprive him of his right to receive 
his usual compensation for a period of 
3 months when he has been employed up 
to 10 years, and for 6 months when his 
length of service is greater than 10 years. 
The monthly compensation due _ the 
employee in the last two cases will be 
made according to the average rate of 
pay for the preceding 6 months; thus even 
employees on a commission basis are fully 
protected in case of accident or illness. 
Moreover, the compensation just discussed 
does not prejudice the right which the 


office employee has to compensation for 
occupational injuries. Argentina being a 
country in which military service is 
compulsory, provision has been made for 
the commercial employee to retain his 
position up to 30 days after the service 
terminates when rendering military serv- 
ice because of regular summons, mobiliza- 
tion, or special notices. 

One of the things most stressed in this 
type of labor relations is proper notice 
prior to dismissal. According to the Ar- 
gentine law, unless a longer period is 
stipulated by the parties, previous notice 
of one month must be given when the 
employee has had up to 5 years of service, 
and two months when the service is in 
excess of 5 years, both periods of notice 
to run from the last day of the month in 
which the dismissal was communicated 
to the employee; furthermore, the notice 
must be served in writing. During the 
period of notice, and without any reduc- 
tion in salary, daily wage, commission, or 
other mode of remuneration, the employee 
may enjoy daily leave of absence of two 
hours within his normal hours of daily 
labor. Apparently it was the intention of 
the Argentine legislators to provide time 
for the dismissed employee to find another 
position while still on the payroll of his 
previous employer. And while the em- 
ployer is bound to pay his dismissed 
employee a certain bonus based on the 
length of service, the employee is equally 
bound by law to give his employer the 
same periods of notice as those already 
described; in the absence of adequate 
notice on the part of the retiring employee, 
he will be held liable to pay the same 
compensation imposed upon the employer 
for lack of proper notice. 


The Venezuelan labor law of 1936 


The Venezuelan law of July 15, 1936, 
is one of the few examples of labor legisla- 
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tion anywhere which truly endeavors to 
cover all phases of the subject. The 
Venezuelan labor contract must be made 
between an employer or association of 
employers and a salaried employee or 
laborer, or between an employer or asso- 
ciation of employers and a trade union or 
federation of trade unions. Under a 
nationality clause, at least 75 percent of 
salaried employees or laborers must be 
Venezuelans, except where, in technical 
positions, a temporary reduction in this 
percentage becomes necessary; however, 
such a reduction must first be approved 
by the office of the labor inspector having 
jurisdiction, and the positions of superin- 
tendents and other employees in imme- 
diate contact with workers—except in the 
case of especially qualified technical 
experts—must be filled by Venezuelans. 
In engaging employees, employers must 
give preference, all other things being 
equal, to the heads of families to the 
extent of 60 percent of the total of em- 
ployees. 

Apparently the legislators sponsoring 
this particular legislation endeavored to 
overcome and eliminate a practice derog- 
atory to the interest of certain types of 
employees whereby the amount of credit 
extended to them usually equalled the 
total amount of salary or wages due, thus 
producing an adverse economic effect 
among the laboring classes. Thus, the 
law provides that debts which workers 
may contract with employers for food- 
stuffs, merchandise, rentals, or for any 
other purpose, may be amortized weekly 
or monthly in amounts not exceeding 50 
percent of the wages received in any one 
week or in any one month. 

Of special interest to employers is the 
fact that the substitution of a new em- 
ployer for the old one does not affect 
existing labor contracts. The new em- 
ployer becomes jointly liable with the for- 


mer for all obligations derived from con- 
tracts of this nature originating prior to 
the date of the substitution, and extending 
thereafter for a period of 6 months, after 
which time only the new employer is 
hable under the contract. Here, questions 
of a serious nature may arise, in view 
of the provision authorizing the Federal 
Executive, by special resolutions or by 
regulations of the law, to establish “‘irre- 
vocable clauses” which are to be deemed 
integral parts of any labor contract in 
Venezuela. 

In the case of a labor contract for an 
indeterminate period, neither of the parties 
may terminate it without due notice to the 
other. After 1 month of work, prior notice 
of 1 week must be given; after 6 months’ 
employment, prior notice of 15 days must 
be given; and after 1 year of uninterrupted 
employment, at least 1 month’s notice is 
required. According to the text of the 
law at this point, “these notices may be 
omitted by either of the parties upon pay- 
ment to the other of an amount equal to 
the salary of the period covered by the 
notice.” 

The collective labor contract made be- 
tween one or more groups or unions of 
employees and one or more employers or 
unions of employers will be binding upon 
employers who have entered into the con- 
tract either directly or through the union 
of which they are members, and upon 
workers belonging to the respective bar- 
gaining groups. All stipulations contained 
in the collective contract become auto- 
matically converted into binding clauses 
as an integral part of individual labor 
contracts entered into during the existence 
of the former, provided the collective con- 
ract is now drawn up under conditions 
less favorable to employees than those 
contained in individual contracts already 
in force within the same enterprise; fur- 
thermore, every employer who engages 
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workers belonging to any trade union is 
bound by law to execute the proper col- 
lective contracts whenever requested to do 
so by such trade unions or other groups. 
Nevertheless, if an employer should with- 
draw from his employer union after having 
executed a collective contract, the terms 
of the contract will continue to govern 
the relations existing between the em- 
ployer and the trade unions of which his 
employees are members. 

The duration of ordinary work for both 
laborers and salaried employees of either 
sex in Venezuela may not exceed 8 hours 
per day or 48 hours per week; in the case 
of employees of commercial establishments 
and office workers, this period is limited to 
44 hours. ‘The foregoing provisions are 
not applicable to persons occupying super- 
visory or administrative positions, to con- 
fidential employees, to those who perform 
non-continuous labor which requires their 
mere presence, or to those who discharge 
duties which by their nature are not lim- 
ited to a specified day’s work; but such 
persons as those just described are not per- 
mitted to remain on duty for more than 12 
hours daily, with a minimum rest of 1 
hour. ‘The daily hours of actual work per- 
formed are defined as those hours during 
which the personnel remains subject to the 
orders of an employer. Where, by the 
nature of the work, the employee or la- 
borer is unable to absent himself during 
the hours of rest and at meal times from 
the place where he normally works, the 
duration of such rest periods and meal 
hours will be considered as actual working 
time and as a part of the normal working 
day. 

While wages are to be freely stipulated 
and bargained, in no case may they be 
less than the minimum fixed by law. The 
Federal Executive may, whenever he deems 
it necessary, appoint commissioners to set 
obligatory minimum wages for industries 


or branches of particular industries, with 
respect to both fixed wages and piece work. 
The law states that employers and workers 
will be represented on such commissions 
“as far as possible”. No indication is given 
as to when such interests may or may not 
be excluded, or as to the conditions which 
may cause the exclusion of such repre- 
sentation from the commissions described 
above. The transitory provisions of the 
law provided that employers might not 
reduce wages because of a shorter maxi- 
mum working day established by the new 
legislation. 

The Venezuelan law contains an interest- 
ing provision for compulsory profit sharing 
by employers with employees. Various 
phases of this doctrine have been discussed 
in recent years wherever labor questions 
have arisen, but it has rarely been incor- 
porated into Latin American labor legis- 
lation. 

Under the provisions of the new labor 
law, all employees are to share in the net 
profits of the enterprises or establishments 
by which they are employed, according 
to the system and in the proportion to be 
established by the Federal Executive after 
consultation with commissions which are 
to’ be ‘ereated for this” purposesmeihic 
Federal Executive is also empowered to 
fix the maximum percentage of such par- 
ticipation, which in no event may exceed 
annually a total amount representing more 
than 2 months’ earnings by employees in 
large enterprises or 1 month’s earnings for 
employees in small enterprises. Again, 
we find the law vague and indefinite on 
what conceivably will be an important 
point: no measure, such as the number of 
employees or the capitalization of the 
enterprise, has been established by which 
to gauge what constitutes a large enter- 
prise or what constitutes a small one. In 
connection with the participation just dis- 
cussed, it should be added that employees 
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or laborers are precluded from intervening 
in the management of the establishment 
or enterprise. 

Under this law, conciliation boards are 
provided for in Venezuela, and in any 
establishment in which 10 or more laborers 
or employees are engaged, the work may 
not be suddenly interrupted, by either the 
employer or employees, until all attempts 
at conciliation have been exhausted. 
Further, all rights of action arising out of 
labor contracts lapse after 6 months from 
the termination of the contract, and all 
actions claiming compensation for accident 
or occupational disease, after 2 years from 
the date of the accident or onset of the 
disease. 


The private employees law of Colombia 


One of the most unusual features of 
Colombian legislation in 1934-35 is that 
relating to the employment contract 
between employers and “private em- 
ployees”. For purposes of the law, a 
private employee is understood to be any 
person, excepting employees in official 
service, who, not being a manual worker, is 
performing work for the account of another 
for a fixed remuneration, a participation 
in the profits, or any other form of com- 
pensation. 

Under this law, every contract of em- 
ployment with private employees must be 
extended in writing on plain (7. ¢., un- 
stamped) paper, in duplicate, one copy 
for each party; it is exempt from the usual 
tax stamps and relieved of the customary 
legal formalities required in the execution 
of contracts. In addition to the lawful 
stipulations to which the parties may 
agree, the contract must specify the work 
which the employee agrees to do, the 
amount of his remuneration and the man- 
ner and periods of payment, the duration 
of the contract, and causes for termination 
during its life. It must also contain a 


health certificate issued by a physician 
selected and paid by the employer. 
Moreover, in case of any controversy the 
labor contract constitutes ‘““complete evi- 
dence” of the respective obligations. 
Verbal contracts which were in force at 
the time the law went into effect were 
required to be reduced to writing within 
60 days thereafter. 

The Colombian General Labor Office 
has prepared and published a model form 
of labor contract, the general terms of 
which must be followed in making such an 
agreement. In cases where no contract 
has been signed as provided by law, the 
law presumes that one has been executed 
in accordance with the terms of the model 
form published, although this provision 
seems inconsistent with the general law of 
contracts in Colombia, and was probably 
intended purely for the purpose of exerting 
pressure upon the employer. A restric- 
tion of particular interest to American 
firms is one which forbids national or 
foreign companies operating within the 
country to grant greater guarantees or 
advantages to foreign employees than are 
granted to Colombian employees under 
similar circumstances. 


Labor provisions in Brazilian constitution * 


The 1934 federal constitution of Brazil 
gave vent to sweeping pronouncements 
respecting labor and the absolute equality 
of rights of both sexes before the law. It 
declared, ‘‘All shall be equal before the 
law. ‘There shall be no privileges or dis- 
tinctions by reasons of birth, sex, race, 
profession of the individual or of his 
parents, social class, wealth, religious or 
political ideas.”” The new constitution of 
1937 (November 10) contains only the 
first sentence quoted, “‘All shall be equal 
befonetine lawa.2 a (Anta 2 29) 


1 See also “The new constitution of Brazil’, BULLE- 
TIN for March 1838, p. 187. 
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Brazilian labor legislation is now less 
liberal. Brazil was the first country to 
prohibit, as a matter of constitutional law, 
a difference of pay for the same work on 
account of age, sex, nationality, or civil 
status. The present enactment makes no 
mention of this, although reiterating the 
chief provisions included in 1934, with the 
important exception already noted, and 
adding some new ones. ‘The constitution, 
among other subjects, provides for: (1) 
collective contracts, (2) their contents, (3) 
manner of payment best suited to the re- 
quirements of employee and employer, 


depending upon mutual circumstances, 
(4) right to weekly rest, (5) annual 
vacation with pay, (6) indemnity for un- 
justifiable dismissal, (7) rights of employee 
maintained against new employer in the 
same business, (8) minimum wage, (9) 
8-hour day, (10) extra pay for night work, 
(11) limitations on working age, (12) 
medical attendance to the worker and the 
pregnant woman, (13) old-age insurance, 
and (14) the duty of workers’ associations 
to aid their members administratively and 
and judicially with respect to accident 
and social insurance. (Art. 137.) 
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WATER POLO IS THE FAVORITE SPORT OF THE URUGUAYAN SWIMMING CLUBS 


Enrique Pereyra Kliche, of the Bigia Club, who ranked at the last Olympics as the world’s leading goal- 
keeper, appears at the right of the picture. 


Water Sports in Uruguay 


MARIA LUSIARDI 


Urucuay, our small South American 
country, has been greatly favored by na- 
ture, and its many beaches attract travel- 
ers from all parts of the world. On the 
banks of the Uruguay River and the Rio 
de la Plata, as well as on the Atlantic 
coast, summer resorts are increasing in 
number and growing in size and comfort 
to accommodate and please the numerous 
visitors. 

1 The author acknowledges with thanks the information 
received from Maximino Garcia, an Olympic swimmer; 
Héctor Camejo, of the Yacht Club Uruguayo; Emilio 


Ayala, of the Club Nacional de Regatas; and Mario 
Salom Acevedo, president of the Marypesca Club. 


There is a great variety of Uruguayan 
resorts, many of them noted for fine 
beaches, and others for woodlands, ra- 
vines or hills. Some are famous for the 
fashionable throng frequenting them, while 
beaches in the suburbs of Montevideo are 
favored by the crowds that rush from the 
city to enjoy them at the expense of bus 
fare and fifteen or twenty minutes’ time. 

It is not surprising that Uruguay, almost 
entirely bounded by ocean, lake and river, 
has promoted water sports throughout the 
country. Every beach has competent 
swimming teachers provided by the Gov- 
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ON THE 120-MILE COURSE BETWEEN 
BUENOS AIRES AND MONTEVIDEO 


ernment. Classes are given free of charge, 
not only as a means of accident preven- 
tion but also to enable everyone to enjoy 
this wholesome recreation. In the sum- 
mer just over (the seasons are opposite to 
those in the United States and our autumn 
is now beginning), a great swimming cam- 
paign was carried on in primary and sec- 
ondary schools and playgrounds, where 
many students were registered. 

The National Physical Education Com- 
mission trains life guards, who must pass 
an examination before they are accepted. 
The maritime police also stand by in 
their launches, also keep an eye on the 
bathers and see that regulations are ob- 
served. First-aid posts have been estab- 
lished on all beaches by the Ministry of 
Public Health. Women life guards are 
increasing in number, thanks to the Y. W. 
C. A., the only organization in the coun- 
try which gives women instruction in 
this field. 

There are four large swimming clubs 
in Montevideo, the youngest being the 
Bigta Club, founded in 1931. Because of 
the youth of its members and the modern 





technique that it favors, it is this club that 
has really been responsible for the popu- 
larity of swimming as a sport. Among its 
many contributions is the general use of 
the crawl in preference to all other strokes. 
In 1936 the members of the Bigtua Club 
opened a pool at Hotel Miramar, near 
Carrasco Beach, and in 1934 the Trou- 
ville pool in Montevideo, which is much 
frequented not only because of its con- 
venient location but also because of its 
considerable size, 82 by 328 feet. 

Water polo, which has been played in 
Uruguay since 1912, is the chief sport at 


the swimming clubs. The Uruguayan 


Courtesy of the National Tourist Commission 


MANY SHELLS ARE SEEN ON MONTE- 
VIDEO BAY AND ON THE SANTA 
LUCIA RIVER 
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team at the last Olympics showed that our 
amateurs have worked hard to perfect 
themselves at this game. ‘They lost to the 
United States by a score of only two to one 
and to Belgium by one to nothing, and 
tied with Holland, one to one. The Uru- 
guayan goal keeper Enrique Pereyra 
Kliche then ranked first in the world. 
At present the Uruguayans are the South 
American champions. 

In 1934 the first yearly South American 
swimming meet took place in Buenos 
Aires. ‘The next was held in Brazil, but 
in 1936 there was none because of the 
Olympics. In 1937 teams from Brazil, 


Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uru- 
guay competed in the huge Trouville pool. 
Furthermore, meets are held every year 
between Argentina and Uruguay. 





Courtesy of the author 


FISHING IS POPULAR IN URUGUAY 


Many amateurs are affiliated with one or the 
other of the four clubs. Fishing is good in both 
ocean and rivers. 





ee Gen 
A RACE OF ARGENTINE AND URU- 
GUAYAN SIX-METER BOATS 


Uruguay has three important yacht 
clubs. The Yacht Club Uruguayo, the 
oldest in the country and the national au- 
thority in yacht racing, celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary this year. At pres- 
ent it has three clubhouses: One on Mon- 
tevideo Bay, in the center of the city, op- 
posite which is the official anchorage for 
large yachts; another 15 miles from the 
city, on the Santa Lucia River, where the 
racing craft owned by club members are 
housed during the winter; and the largest 
at Buceo, a new resort near the most 
crowded beaches of Montevideo. The last 
mentioned, because of its size and the 
beauty of its modern architecture, is 
worthy to stand in the first rank of South 
American yacht clubs. Among the boats 
flying its flag is a large fleet of racing craft, 
composed of Uffa Fox catboats, 18 of the 
national class U, 4 of the international 6- 
meter class, 2 of the international 8-meter 
class, and a considerable number of sail- 
boats for ocean racing, among them yachts 
of 200 tons. In the 1936-1937 season, the 
club organized 41 regattas, including a 
number with Argentine clubs, with whom 
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YACHT CLUB, MONTEVIDEO 


Members are able to enjoy the advantages of a clubhouse near the center of the city. 


very friendly relations are maintained, and 
several races from Montevideo to Buenos 
Aires, 120 miles. This year for the first 
time Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay par- 
ticipated in a regatta, in which Uruguay 
won first place. This was the first step to- 
ward the organization of a South American 
yachting championship. It should be 
added that the Yacht Club Uruguayo was 
represented at the tenth Olympics at Kiel. 

The Nautilus Yacht Club, most of whose 
members are youthful devotees of sailing, 
has a fleet of ‘“‘one-design”’ boats and an 
up-to-date clubhouse near one of the most 
popular Montevideo beaches, providing 
every facility for its members. 

The Punta del Este Yacht Club, located 
at the aristocratic beach of the same name, 
is the meeting place for all the yachtsmen 
of the Rio de la Plata. 

Rowing, introduced by the English in 
1888, was one of the earliest sports prac- 


ticed in Uruguay. The English founded 
the Montevideo Rowing Club, and a little 
later the Uruguayans started the Club 
Nacional de Regattas. Both these organi- 
zations have clubhouses on Montevideo 
Bay. The German Rowing Club, whose 
members are almost all foreigners, is 
situated on the Santa Lucia River. 

In 1930 the first South American boat 
races were held at Montevideo. Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, the three coun- 
tries where rowing is a popular sport, took 
part. The races were held for the second 
time at Rio de Janeiro in 19Seqe ine 
Uruguayan crews came out well, for they 
won three of the five events in which they 
were entered. At present races are being 
planned for Buenos Aires. At the last 


Olympic Games the Uruguayan team did © 


not distinguish itself, but at Los Angeles 
Uruguay won third place in single sculls, 
the only event in which it had an entry. 
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Uruguay makes its shells and rowboats, 
some of the clubs employing their own 
boatbuilders. A considerable percentage 
of the population engages in rowing, which 
is fostered by the clubs and does not enjoy 
any official aid. 

In the last three years, fishing has be- 
come more and more popular. Of course 
amateurs fish wherever it takes their fancy, 
but many are affiliated with one or another 
of the four clubs. There are numerous 
important fishing grounds, among which 
may be named Punta del Este, Punta 
Ballena, Barra de Maldonado, Piriapolis, 
Bahia, Rambla Costanera, Escollera Sa- 
randi, Darsena Fluvial, Rio Negro and 
Santa Lucia, the last two for large fish. 


Courtesy of the author 


Santa Lucia is an excellent place for catch- 
ing criollas, which may weigh as much as 
77 pounds. On the eastern coast fishermen 
find sharks 8 to 10 feet long and chuchos 
weighing 65 pounds. One of the most in- 
teresting fish to catch is the peerrey, and 
the rod is also used to catch many other 
fish, from sardines to pompano, salmon 
and dorado. 

Six years ago a big international fishing 
contest, in which 1,200 persons partici- 
pated, was held at Punta del Este. In 1937 
a group of 27 Uruguayans was invited to 
Buenos Aires for a fishing competition. 
Because of the success of this event, the 
Argentine club intends to repeat the invi- 
tation every year. 





THE TROUVILLE POOL, MONTEVIDEO 


This huge pool, 82 x 328 feet, was the scene of a swimming meet in 1937, in which teams from Brazil, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay competed. 


The Argentine-Brazilian 
International Bridge 


“INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE, ARGENTINA- 
BraAziL.—The President of the Republic 
of Argentina, Gen. Agustin Justo, and 
the President of the Republic of the 
United States of Brazil, Dr. Getulio 
Vargas, perpetuate by this huge under- 
taking the friendship of two great Ameri- 
can nations.” 

These words are chiseled in Spanish and 
in Portuguese, respectively, on two mark- 
ers which stand, one on each bank of the 
Uruguay River, and fix the termini of 
the international bridge that will join 
the two neighboring republics. They 
were dedicated on January 9, 1938, with 
ceremonies in which Presidents Justo and 
Vargas took part. 

The bridge will be built in conformity 
with an exchange of notes between the two 
Governments on June 15, 1934, which 
provided for the appointment of a mixed 
commission to select the site for the bridge, 
make the necessary preliminary surveys, 
draw up a plan of the project, and estimate 
the cost; and with an agreement of May 
24, 1935, which stipulated the general 
location, made provision for deciding upon 
the exact site, and stated that the bridge 
should provide for both railway and high- 
way traffic, and that each nation should 
pay for, maintain and have jurisdiction 
over its respective half. 

The bridge will cross the Uruguay River 
from a spot slightly southwest of Paso de 
los Libres, Argentina, to Uruguayana, 
Brazil, and serve as a link in the great Pan 
American highway system whereby all 
American capitals on the mainland will be 
joined. Of the Argentine road from 
Buenos Aires to Paso de los Libres, which 
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on the completion of the bridge will have 
a connection to Rio de Janeiro, Sr. Jus- 
tiniano Allende Posse, Chairman of the 
Argentine Highway Bureau, wrote in the 





Courtesy of J. Allende Posse 


A MARKER FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND 
BRAZIL 


ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN 


WAR, 
SSE ES ETP ohiapae Sc 


Courtesy of J. Allende Posse 
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THE ROAD TO BUENOS AIRES 


Leading to Buenos Aires, 480 miles south of Paso de los Libres, are the highway and railroad. 


BULLETIN for April 1937: ‘‘This route re- 
quires the crossing of the Parana River, 
which is effected by means of a new ferry 
service, equipped with all kinds of com- 
forts for the traveler; it easily transports 
automobiles and trucks in an hour and a 
half. From here a new road has been 
opened through a difficult stretch of 70 
miles in the wide delta of the Parana, 
which from an engineering viewpoint was 
unexplored, and which required the con- 
struction of 42 bridges with a total span of 
2,370 feet; later Gualeguaychiu is reached, 
and further on Concordia and Paso de los 
Libres, by a road—already constructed or 
under active construction—which will 
cross the numerous rivers and streams of 
the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes 
by 35 concrete bridges totaling 7,000 feet 
in length. This road will have a low-cost 
surface in the most traveled sections, and 
the rest will be an excellent dirt road with 
proper grading, culverts, etc.” 

The Brazilian end of the bridge will be in 
the heart of the city of Uruguayana, where 
it will join the highway to Riode Janeiro via 
Alegrete, Jaguary, Tupaceretan, Soledade, 


Vaccaria, Passo do Soccorro, Curityba and 
Sao Paulo. There will also be a highway 
connection with the southern city of Porto 
Alegre via Alegrete and Santa Maria. 

The bridge itself will be a structure of 
reinforced concrete, with a total span of 
4,534 feet, composed of 38 sections of 115 
feet, and two sections of 82 feet each. Be- 
sides the vehicular lane 20 feet wide and the 
provision for railway traffic, there will be a 
walk for pedestrians. ‘The cost of the struc- 
ture is estimated at 5,000,000 pesos, and 
the Government of Argentina has already 
provided for a bond issue to cover its share. 
The final plans were to be presented to 
both Governments for consideration by the 
end of February 1938, and as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter bids were to be asked for 
and the contract for construction let. ‘The 
bridge should be completed about two 
years after work is begun. 

President Justo arrived at Paso de los 
Libres by airplane on the morning of 
January 9, and after receiving the keys of 
the city from the municipal authorities, 
drove through the city to the port, where a 
launch was waiting to take him to the Bra- 
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zilian bank. At Uruguayana he was met 
by President Vargas, who had arrived, also 
by airplane, the evening before, and by five 
thousand school children, who sang the na- 
tional anthems of the two countries as he 
disembarked. After the unveiling of the 
Brazilian monument, the two chief execu- 
tives were guests at a luncheon; in the after- 
noon they proceeded to Paso de los Libres, 
where the marker at the Argentine end of 
the bridge was likewise dedicated. 

Brief addresses were made in the course 
of the ceremonies, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the bridge in the life of the 
nations. In his address President Vargas 
said in part: 

The material structure whose foundations we are 
laying at this time is the result of cooperative effort 
which has led us to start other projects of various 
kinds equally constructive in purpose. It is un- 
necessary to emphasize every aspect of its merits. 
The union of Paso de los Libres and Uruguayana is 
taking form as a permanent spiritual reality which 
outweighs in importance the evident advantages 
of the interchange that will surely follow. 


In no other period of our history has the need of 
intensifying and strengthening inter-American re- 
lations been more imperative. When the doc- 
trines of international law are the object of contro- 
versy, and a wave of scepticism threatens to engulf 
the example of Christian unity set by America— 
a group of nations with a similar history, situated 
close together, which are building a new civiliza- 
tion with new materials—we must join forces to 
give the world an example of peaceful living to- 
gether and loyal cooperation in the field of eco- 
nomic relations. 


Similar sentiments were expressed by 
President Justo: 


Happy are these two countries which—at a time 
when the countries of the Old World, blinded by 
hatred and rancor, are raising political, economic 
and racial barriers, thus paving the way for catas- 
trophes of a hitherto unknown magnitude—are ex- 
tending their hands in a spirit of brotherhood 
across their boundaries, their spirit welcoming the 
noble implications of peace and their hearts over- 
Let us 
take, therefore, the road before us, certain that it 
is the only one leading our nations to the well- 
being and prosperity of which the founders of our 
nations dreamed. 


flowing with generous sentiments... . 


Inter-American Bibliographical 


and Library Association Convention 


Tue Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association held its first conven- 
tion in Washington on February 18 and 
19, 1938. The two-day meeting was de- 
voted to a consideration of inter-American 
library matters, archives, and bibliogra- 
phies; distinguished scholars from the 
United States and from Mexico, Cuba, and 
Panama delivered lectures on these topics 
before a group of 175 registered delegates. 

At the opening session in the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, at which His Excellency Dr. 
Adrian Recinos, the Minister of Guatemala 
in the United States, was the chairman, 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, the Director General of 
the Pan American Union, extended a 
greeting to the members of the convention. 
His welcome was followed by three ad- 
dresses. Dr. James Brown Scott, Secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, spoke on The wrttten word; 
Professor R. S. Boggs of the University of 
North Carolina on The biography of Spanish 
bibliography; and Professor C. K. Jones of 
the Library of Congress on Problems in 
Hispanic-American bibliography. Dr. Sturgis 
E. Leavitt, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, led the discussion. 
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At the luncheon meeting that followed, 
His Excellency Dr. Francisco Castillo 
Najera, the Ambassador of Mexico, pre- 
sided. During this meeting an address 
was made by the historian and archaeolo- 
gist Philip Ainsworth Means on Some re- 
search experiences in libraries here and zn other 
countries. Dr. Means was followed by Dr. 
Isaac J. Cox of Northwestern University, 
whose subject was Historians of Chile. 

Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of the 
United States, welcomed the delegates to 
the National Archives building for the 
third meeting, on Friday afternoon. There, 
with Dr. T. P. Martin of the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library of Congress presid- 
ing, Miss Irene A. Wright of the National 
Archives addressed the assembly on Prob- 
lems of a research student at Seville; Prof. 
James A. Robertson, Archivist of the State 
of Maryland, gave a paper on Things 
bibliographic; and Professor Herminio 
Portell-Vila, of the Black Mountain Col- 
lege faculty, spoke on Libraries and archives 
in Cuba (his native country). The Chief 
of the Classification Division of the Na- 
tional Archives, Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, led 
the discussion which concluded this session 
of the convention. 

Presided over by Dr. Ellery C. Stowell, 
of the American University, the dinner 
meeting was addressed by Dr. Richard R. 
Behrendt, of the University of Panama, 
and by Dr. David Rubio, of the Library 
of Congress and the Catholic University 
of America. The former spoke of the 
organization of the University of Panama, 
and the latter discussed South American 
libraries, his talk being based on observa- 
tions made during his trip to South Amer- 
ica in the summer of 1937. 

The fifth and last session of the conven- 
tion, held in the auditorium of the Library 
of Congress on Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 19, had as its chairman Dr. G. F. 
Bowerman, Librarian of the Public Li- 


brary of the District of Columbia. At this 
session Henry O. Severance, former Li- 
brarian of the University of Missouri, gave 
an address on Fields of library and biblio- 
graphical investigation open to American scholars; 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle of Mexico, a well 
known bibliographer, and one of the honor- 
ary vice-presidents of the association, spoke 
about The Bibliographical Wealth of America; 
and Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of the 
University of Pennsylvania gave a paper 
entitled Remarks on the ‘‘Noticias secretas.” 
The Librarian of the Pan American Union, 
Charles E. Babcock, led the discussion 
following the final address. Immediately 
following this discussion a business session 
was held, at which nearly thirty resolutions 
were adopted. 

The convention resolved: 

To encourage collaboration with the 
existing institutions of teaching and re- 
search in the social sciences in Latin 
America. 

To commend the resolution on a Union 
Catalog to the special attention of the 
Council of the Association with a view to 
coordinating various cooperative agencies 
committed to the project and putting the 
resolution into execution. 

To extend congratulations to the Insti- 
tuto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro on 
the completion of its first century of valu- 
able contributions to scholarly studies on 
the history and geography of Brazil. 

To extend congratulations to Bogota, 
on the occasion of the commemoration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of that city, and to felicitate the 
Director of the National Library in Bogota 
on his successful efforts for better library 
facilities in Colombia. 

To extend congratulations to Habana on 
the establishment of the Biblioteca Hist6- 
rica Cubana, to be inaugurated in that city 
on February 24, 1938. 

To congratulate Dr. Octavio Méndez 
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Pereira, president of the National Uni- 
versity of Panama, on the establishment 
of the Center of Social and Economic 
Research. 

To encourage action on the matter of 
copyright protection in the several Amer- 
ican States. 

To endorse the Inter-American Book 
Exchange as a worthy effort to improve 
inter-American cultural relations. 

To recommend that the five hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of printing be 
adequately commemorated. 

To express its support of plans for the 
observance in 1939 of the fourth centennial 
of printing in Mexico, inviting scholars of 
the American countries to attend. 

To commend the Pan American Union 
for the recent establishment of its Inter- 
American Center of Bibliography, and to 
express its gratification that the Center 
has taken steps to have published in each 
Latin American country a periodical of 
national bibliography, thus making effec- 
tive the resolution of the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
held at Montevideo in 1933. 

To recommend that steps be taken to 
convene at the earliest possible date the 
Inter-American Bibliographical Confer- 
ence authorized by the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, held at 
Habana in 1928. 

To express appreciation to various bodies 
for the cooperation received in helping to 
make the Convention possible. 

To recommend to publishing houses and 
authors in the United States participation 
in every way possible in the Book Fair to 
be held in Habana under the auspices of 


the municipal government during the 
month of November 1938. 

To recommend the promotion of a sys- 
tem whereby inter-library loans of ma- 
terials be facilitated on the American 
continent, the Library of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to act as clearing house for 
such loans; the formation of a Latin 
American union catalog; the promotion 
of library information in the Americas, 
through the agency of the Library of the 
Pan American Union; and collaboration 
in the work now being undertaken by the 
American Library Association in the uni- 
fication of library systems. 

To commend the work of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in regard to the inter- 
change of publications in the Americas. 

To commend the efforts of Prof. R. S. 
Boggs, of the University of North Carolina, 
in building up a bibliography of Spanish 
and Spanish-American source material 
and urge the continuation of this under- 
taking. 

To express regret for the death of the 
distinguished Mexican scholar, Genaro 
Estrada. 

To endorse the suggestion for repro- 
ducing various important bibliographies 
of José Toribio Medina and making these 
reproductions available to libraries and 
individuals in the Americas. 

To recognize the desirability of establish- 
ing a bibliographical journal relating to 
Latin America and encourage efforts for 
its establishment. 

The Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion has announced that its second con- 
vention will be held in Washington on 
February 23 and 24, 1939. 


Summary of Archaeological Work 


in the Americas 


I. South America 
[Part II] 


WENDEL GC. BENNER Pho D: 
Assistant Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY of the central coast of 
Peru has been enhanced by Dr. Pedro E. 
Villar Cérdova’s report of the petroglyphs 
and architectural remains around Lima, 
Chancay, Cafiete, and the upper Rimac 
(Arqueologia Peruana, Lima, 1935). Jauja, 
in the mountains inland from Lima, has 
been twice visited by Sr. Carlos G. Noriega, 
who describes the ruins of Jatun Mallka 
and other groups of round towers made of 
waterworn and rough stone. He con- 
siders these ruins to be the remains of the 
Wankas, a pre-Inca people (Rev. Mus. Nac., 
Lima, vols. 4 and 6). 

In 1933, Dr. Julio C. Tello discovered 
the Chavin-designed ruins at Nepefa 
which Mr. Philip A. Means has described 
in a recent publication (Bull. Soc. Amer. 
BelINGwE 4) slime S ihe Dieediell oma 
even greater success in Casma Valley. 
The party under his leadership was com- 
posed of technical assistants and students, 
including Mr. Donald Collier of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mr. Dearing Danielson 
and Mr. Edward McC. Blair of Yale 
University, Miss Honour McCreery and 
Miss Barbara Loomis of the University 
of Southern California, and Sres. Mejia, 
Ponce, and Rojas of Lima. Over fifty 
sites were visited in the Casma Valley, 
including three of importance in the Cha- 
vin coast problem—Huaca Sechin, Huaca 
Moxeke, and Castillo de Pallka. Excava- 


tions at the Huaca Sechin uncovered a 
terrace entered by a central stone stair- 
way, on each side of which was a facing 
wall composed of ten carved stone up- 
rights and over thirty small carved blocks. 
A second terrace of conical adobes had a 
curved wall entrance decorated with 
painted frescoes representing stylized jag- 
uar figures of large size. Not only is this 
find of great importance because of the 
unprecedented quantity of stone sculptur- 
ing at a coast site, but also because the 
designs are apparently in a “proto- 
Chavin” style. The carving represents 
complete human figures with headdresses, 
waist bands, and other details; trunks and 
heads of human figures; and figure parts 
such as eyes, vertebrae, and limbs. More 
details of this sensational find cannot be 
given at this time because Dr. Tello and 
his party are still in the field, and because 
the only available accounts are the pre- 
liminary newspaper stories. 

The writer spent the first eight months 
of 1936 in archaeological work on the 
north coast of Peru. Many sites were 
examined in Viru Valley. At the Huaca 
de la Cruz 20 trenches made in an Early 
Chimu dwelling site encountered intru- 
sive graves of a black-white-red Middle 
period style which are directly comparable 
with the Taitacantin material previously 
isolated by Dr. A. L. Kroeber. At the 
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Gallinazo pyramids in lower Viru Valley, 
excavations in dwelling sites and in two 
small cemetery mounds resulted in a col- 
lection of over one hundred complete 
vessels and sherd material of a new 
coastal type. Negative painting is a 
characteristic decoration and _ suggests 
influence from the Recuay region. The 
suggestion is supported by some _ vessel 
shapes but, on the other hand, such typical 
Early Chimu shapes as_stirrup-spouted 
vessels and conical-handled dippers also 
occur, although without Early Chimu 
designs. In brief, the Gallinazo material 
represents a period which appears to 
follow the Early Chimu and precede the 
Tiahuanaco-influenced Middle periods. 

In Lambayeque Valley the writer tested 
25 sites. Extensive excavation at three of 
these resulted in a collection of 236 com- 
plete vessels and numerous other artifacts. 
Analysis of the material suggests an Inca- 
influenced Late Chimu and a general 
Middle period which corresponds to all 
rather than any one of the Middle periods 
in Moche and Viru valleys. 

Sr. Rafael Larco Hoyle, aided by his two 
brothers, continues his work in Chicama 
Valley. The museum at Chiclin has been 
enlarged, not only by the addition of new 
rooms, but also by the acquisition of the 
Roa collection from Santa. Excavation 
has been carried out in the Early Chimu 
cemeteries at Salamanca Playa and Pampa 
de Chicama. In the dry quebrada of 
Cupisnique Sr. Larco has found many 
surface sherds of well-fired black- and 
brownware decorated with incised de- 
signs. Fragments of heavy spouts, type 
ware, and design elements identify these 
sherds with ‘‘Chavin style” stirrup-spout 
vessels commonly found in Chicama col- 
lections, but heretofore without any 
record of precise locality. Consequently, 
although it is only a surface find, Sr. Larco 
considers the Cupisnique site as a source 





for the vessels of this type, which he now 
designates by the term ‘‘Cupisnique style.” 
At a small cemetery called Pata de Burro 
a number of graves were excavated which 
contained ceramics pertaining to the 
Middle periods. Black-white-red design, 
blackware, stirrup-spouts, and tripods are 
all associated, although none of the pieces 
is as much influenced by Tiahuanaco as 
are some of the vessels in Prof. Max Uhle’s 
collection from the Huaca del Sol, Moche. 
At the site of El Brujo the Larcos have 
excavated graves pertaining to such widely 
separated periods as the Early Chimu and 
the Colonial Spanish. A large pyramid 
which has been cut open shows an inner 
wall with clay arabesque design which 
may pertain to the Early Chimu period. 

General Louis Langlois has described the 
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CARVED PILLARS IN FACING AT CERRO 
SECHIN, CASMA, PERU 
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MUMMY AND GRAVE CERAMICS FROM HUACA DE LA CRUZ, VIRU, PERU 


pyramid at Ascope, Chicama Valley, and 
also projected a reconstruction of an Early 
Chimu dwelling site from a modeled 
vessel found in Viru (La _ Géographie, 
vol. 65). In 1937, Dr. Heinrich Doering 
returned to Peru with a plan of continuing 
his researches in Chicama Valley. Sr. 
Jorge Muelle, of the Museo Nacional, who 
accompanied the writer on part of his 1936 
trip in Viru Valley, has brought out a 
guide to the ruins in the vicinity of 
Trujillo, Chicama, Viru, and Santa, as 
well as several articles analyzing Early 
Chimu design. 

In January of 1937 a large collection of 
gold objects was unearthed at Batan 
Grande hacienda in Lambayeque Valley. 
These pieces, now in the Museo Nacional, 
include ceremonial knives in the form of 
small idols, goblets with repoussé design 
and inlaid semi-precious stones, and many 


smaller pieces. Dr. Julio C. Tello was 
sent to examine the site and to practice 
further excavations. At the huaca of La 
Ventana, Dr. Tello sunk a pit 4.50 by 
16.50 meters in size, to a depth of over 
three meters. Recent burials were found 
near the surface, below which was a 
stratum with pre-Columbian artifacts. 
In the deepest level he found sherds, in- 
cised in ‘‘Chavin” style, and Late Chimu 
intrusive burials. In other words, at 
least a double stratification is present, 
with a ‘‘Chavin” Jevel below a Late 
Chimu, and other indications which 
suggest to Dr. Tello that the Chavin is 
below an Early Chimu also. Chavin- 
influenced artifacts of gold and pottery 
have been found before in Lambayeque 
by the Gayoso brothers in their Chongo- 
yape excavations. In a recent pamphlet 
Dr. Tello describes a shell with incised de- 
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sign clearly of Chayin style which is also 
said to have been found in Lambayeque. 
It is impracticable to list here all the 
specialized studies which have appeared 
on Peruvian material, covering art, archi- 
tecture, textiles, ceramics, metallurgy, and 
various aspects of social organization. 
Relatively little recent work in Ecuador 
has come to my attention, although Prof. 
Max Uhle has published a brief paper giv- 
ing a résumé of his many years of research 
(Bol. Ecuat., vol. 13). He cites Esmeraldas 
as an outstanding example of Maya-in- 
fluenced material. Dr. Ernesto Franco 
assembled a large collection of figurine 
heads, pottery, and stone objects from Es- 
meraldas which has recently been dis- 
played at the National Museum in Wash- 
ington. Also, an analysis of the gold and 
platinum objects from La Tolita, Esmeral- 
das, was made by Dr. Paul Bergsge and 
published in Copenhagen in 1937. An- 
other of the peculiar urns from the interior 
of Ecuador has been described by Dr. John 
Gillen, who collected the vessel on his trip 
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to the Rio Aguarico. It is similar to urns 
from the Rio Napo and to Amazonian ma- 
terial in general. Prof. Max Uhle has 
described the ruins and mounds at Co- 
chasqui, 3,000 meters above sea level in 
northern Ecuador. These he identifies as 
Incaic. 

In Colombia considerable attention has 
been paid to the region of San Agustin, 
long famous for its massive stone sculp- 
turing. The Marquis de Wavrin has pub- 
lished the results of his field studies in the 
region, commenting on the statues and 
their distribution, and giving notes on 
rock paintings and petroglyphs (Bull. Soc. 
Amer. Bel., No. 21). Monsefior Federico 
Lunardi has also published a description 
of these archaeological remains. From 
June to November, 1936, Dr. Hermann 
von Walde-Waldegg conducted an expe- 
dition to southern Colombia under the 
auspices of the Boston College Museum 
and the University Museum of Phila- 
delphia. He recorded over 127 statues 
and stone sculptures. Near San Andrés he 
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EXTENDED EARLY CHIMU BURIAL AT SALAMANCA PLAYA, CHICAMA, PERU 


excavated subterranean tombs with stone- 
lined walls, curved staircases, and roof 
columns, all painted in black, blue, and 
red. At San Agustin excavation indicated 
triple stratification to Dr. Waldegg, who 
correlates it with carving styles. The 
first period has a coarse grained, sand- 
tempered pottery of red clay represented 
by ollas and some large vessels. Crude to 
elaborate stone monuments stress religious 
subjects. The second period is marked 
by a finer, mica-tempered pottery. ‘The 
vessels have handles and are carved with 
geometrical designs and dots. The stone 
carving is represented by decadent statues 
and animals cut on natural rocks. In the 
third period he notes a renaissance of stone 
carving art, and also the introduction of an 
artificial material like stone made of clay 
and sand, and modeled around a stone 
nucleus before firing. Pottery is marked by 
“negative” design, and relief adornos in 
snake form (Bull. Univ. Mus., vol. 6). 

Dr. Gustaf Bolinder has practiced recon- 


Nalssance excavation in Cundinamarca 


Department, around Bogota, with con- 
centration at the Sopd cemeteries where 
42 graves were encountered, covered with 
stone slabs and containing extended 
burials and simple pottery which the 
author identifies as Chibcha. Dr. Henry 
Wassén, of Gothenburg, did some ex- 
cavating at the Hacienda El Dorado be- 
tween the villages of Restrepo and Yotoco 
in the Cauca Valley region of the western 
cordillera of Colombia. ‘The excavations 
encountered tombs, from four to six 
meters deep, entered by cylindrical shafts. 
The excavated material is described in 
detail (Ethnological Studies, No. 2). The 
work provides an important record for 
this little-known region. 

Dr. J. Alden Mason, of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, has published 
the second part of his detailed study of 
the artifacts and ruins of the Tairona 
culture in Santa Marta, Colombia (Field 
Mus. Anth. Series, vol. 20). ‘This part de- 
scribes the objects of bone, shell, stone, and 
metal, partly from his own field collec- 
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tions and partly from museum collections 
throughout the world. 

In Venezuela Dr. J. Vellard gathered 
over four hundred pieces of ceramics, 
stone implements and ornaments from 
surface sites and test pits on his 1936 trip 
to Mérida in the Andes region. He hopes 
to be able to segregate the material into 
cultural zones. Dr. A. Kidder, IJ, made 
a survey and did some test excavations 
in this region in 1934. Reconnaissance 
around Barquisimeto revealed few promis- 
ing sites, but excavation of village ruins 
on the steep sides of Carache Valley un- 
covered primary burials under slabs of 
rock. Three types of ceramics. were 
found—plain redware, red-on-red, and 
red-on-white. Plain wares are commonly 
decorated with appliqué; painted designs 


are simple bands and spirals. Dr. Kidder 
considers the Andean region of Venezuela 
as presenting fairly strong affiliations with 
the west and south, although lost-color 
painting—so characteristic of Ecuador and 
Colombia—is completely lacking. The 
Carache material seems fairly closely 
related to the Falcon remains described 
by Mrs. Nomland. 

The Goajira Peninsula was visited by 
Mr. Lewis J. Korn of the University 
Museum in 1935 on an expedition headed 
by Dr. Vicenzo Petrullo and Dr. Paul 
Kirchhoff. Mr. Korn surveyed most of 
the peninsula, noting sand dune sites 
along the coast. Three pre-Columbian 
sites were excavated at Uleri and Cuzi on 
the east coast, and three more at Puerto 
Estrella on the north coast. Groups of 
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BURIAL AT LOS TAMARINDOS, NEAR LAKE VALENCIA, VENEZUELA 


infant and adult secondary urn burials 
were found, seldom accompanied by 
artifacts. The urns were covered with 
small, plain vessels. Some secondary 
bundle burials were without urns. The 
urns are globular or elongated, with round 
bottoms and incised or painted designs. 
Urns containing skeletons painted with 
red ochre were found along the east coast 
from Castilletes to Paraguaipoa. Surface 
collections from dune shell heaps contain 
fragments of boat-shaped vessels with con- 
ventionalized loop handles, and lugs from 
shallow plates, all of which suggest 
Antillean connections. Mrs. Gladys Nom- 
land has contributed another paper on 
collections made at surface sites in the 
State of Falcén (Lbero-Americana, No. 11). 

In the Lake Valencia region at the site 
of Los Tamarindos Dr. Alfred Kidder, IT, 
continued the excavations which he had 
started the previous year. Little was 
found to change the original conclusions 
summarized by Dr. Lothrop in the last 


BULLETIN review, but the range of pottery 
shapes from the lower levels was con- 
siderably enlarged. The second phase at 
this site, characterized by secondary urn 
burial and ceramics with modeled adornos, 
seems related to the Amazon and Orinoco 
area. The earlier material is more diffi- 
cult to place, although Dr. Kidder has 
noted certain western elements, as well as 
others, like the elbow pipes, which are 
old culture traits. Since 1934, little new 
work has been done around Lake Valen- 
cia, although the writer has published a 
description of his 1932 excavations at La 
Mata mounds (Amer. Mus. Anth. Papers, 
vol. 36), and Dr. Rafael Requena has 
placed much of his collection from these 
same mounds on display at the National 
Museum in Washington. A painted fig- 
urine seated on a stool has been described 
by Dr. S. Linné (Ethnos, 1937, No. 1) with ~ 
notes on the distribution of this type. 
This review does not pretend to cover all 
archaeological work accomplished in South 
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America in the past three years, since the 
information is by necessity limited to the 
published accounts which have come to 
the writer’s attention. 
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United States Trade 
with Latin America in 1937 


UIEVANS Cay Alek 


Statestician, Pan American Union 


Tue UnITep STATES trade position with 
the 20 Latin American Republics as a 
whole is better today than that of any of 
the other leading commercial countries. 
The expansion of international trade that 
favorably affected all trading nations in 
1937 is strongly evidenced in the Americas. 

Following the period of readjustment 
between 1929 and 1933, United States 
trade with Latin America experienced a 
continuous rise to 1936. The year 1937 
brought about an even greater upward 
trend; there were increases in United 
States imports from every Latin American 
Republic except two, and increases in 
United States exports to all the Republics. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the total imports of the United States for 
the year ended December 1937 amounted to 
$3,084,061,000. ‘Total exports for the year 
were valued at $3,345,158,000. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1936 were: Imports, $2,422.,- 
592,000, and exports, $2,455,978,000. 

Of these totals the 20 Latin American 
Republics supplied imports to the value of 
$501,610,000 in 1936 and $672,345,000 in 
1937, an increase of 34 percent over the 
former year, while United States sales to the 
Latin Republics amounted to $395,045,000 
and $578,507,000 in 1936 and 1937, respec- 
tively, expanding by more than 46 percent 
in the latter year. An average of more 
than 21 percent of total purchases abroad 
by the United States in the two years 
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mentioned came from the Latin American 
Republics and an average of nearly 17 per- 
cent of United States total sales in the 
same period went to Latin America. 

In September 1934 the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Cuba went into effect. This was the first 
of nine such agreements negotiated by the 
United States with Latin American Re- 
publics. The other countries, named in 
the order in which the respective pacts 
became effective, are Haiti, Brazil, Hon- 
duras, Colombia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, and Costa Rica. Intentions 
to negotiate an agreement with Ecuador 
have been made public and an agreement 
with Venezuela is contemplated. 

In order to understand the recovery of 
inter-American commerce which began 
in 1934 and has continued to date, it is 
necessary to consider the world-wide im- 
provement in commerce and the revival 
of inter-American purchasing power, with 
a consequent increased demand for im- 
ported goods on the part of nearly all the 
American Republics. Perhaps the best 
explanation is the substantial increase in 
United States purchases of South American 
raw materials, creating dollar exchange 
with which Latin America could buy in 
the northern market. 

The statistical tables published here- 
with show increases in United States 
imports in 1937 from each of the Latin» 
American Republics except Honduras 
and Venezuela, ranging from less than 
1 percent for Panama to 140.4 percent 
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for Bolivia, the losses for Honduras and 
Venezuela being 6.6 percent and 13.3 
percent, respectively. Remarkable in- 
creases for Argentina (111.2 percent) and 
Paraguay (103.3 percent) are also shown. 
Increases are found in United States 
exports to each of the Latin American 
countries, ranging from 3.6 percent for 
Haiti to 129.3 percent for Paraguay, the 
second largest increase in this trade (93 
percent) belonging to Venezuela. 

United States imports from the Latin 


Republics in North America in 1937 
increased by 19.5 percent and those from 
the South American Republics by 44.7 
percent. United States exports to the 
Latin Republics in North America dur- 
ing 1937 gained by 36.3 percent and those 
to the South American Republics were 
greater by 56.1 percent. 

The figures in the following tables show 
the distribution of the trade of the United 
States with the 20 Latin American Repub- 
lics by values for 1936 and 1937. 


United States imports from Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i, e., 000 omitted] 





























Percent 
Country of origin 1936 1937 change in 
1937 

IN TEXT COL ese ee tee GE EN Ere ey ena Te tL cae ae 48, 938 60, 120 +22. 8 
Grate mala’: Geared eng OnE Rep gata ccile ers heart cites cae 8, 364 9,611 +14.9 
FES al vad Ors agen fete Lar ate Renee, Ai ces as eee aes ye ae 5, 021 8, 563 +70. 5 
EVO INGUIN Lalla hee ates genet ewe eet omen Mona sean eg area 6, 078 5, 674 —6.6 
INI Cara ctials slide Meera cc earn a Meme ye alent ett dees ee UAL i, B95 3, 103 +63. 7 
WOSt aR Ca 4) AR ea ea eee Aes copia ena Gan th i sCR teres BAAR 3, 347 4,434 +32.5 
PAN ATT Aa oes) hc Re PE NT egg Phe reat Nh al 4,594 4, 621 +-0-6 
COUT agen ee Fae eiebes Stee Uae BANS (uisc? acta a c lg Ohats fo metet ober ee NOUR 127, 475 148, 047 +16.1 
DominicanyWepubli cease eee nee eee 5, 354 U5 OY =Pols & 
Pecan af sc arts oi eM he in ps UD Pa ca rp cect DLeeN 72H eat Cer 1, 818 2, 896 +59.3 
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(lol aram opie oan ets cco mea esto es ona oi Guncola) eins ek ne oeckoian a tctoeaeei eh archon 43, 085 5, BLY +21. 4 
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1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported 
to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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United States exports to Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


















































Percent 
Country of destination 1936 ID)37/ change in 
NQF 
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Total@latinvAmentGad 4 see ese ack ete Sas chee 395, 045 578, 507 4-46. 4 





1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported 
to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 


Pan American 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Tue Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union held a regular meeting on March 9, 
1938. Several subjects of importance 
were considered and acted upon. 


Program for Lima Conference 


After considering the comments of the 
Governments, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, on the list of topics suggested 
for the Eighth International Conference 
of American States to be held at Lima next 
December, the Subcommittee on Program 
presented a project of program which was 
approved by the Board and has been 
transmitted by the Director General to the 
Governments for examination and any 
comments that they may wish to make. 
It is requested that such observations be 
sent to the Pan American Union before 
May 15. The program is divided into 
eight chapters, under the respective head- 
ings of organization of peace, international 
law, economic problems, political and civil 
rights of women, social problems, intellec- 
tual cooperation and moral disarmament, 
the Pan American Union and the inter- 
national conferences of American States, 
and reports. (Copies of this report, con- 
taining an analysis of the observations of 
the Governments on the list of topics for 
possible inclusion in the program, are 
available for distribution.) 


Eighway Committee Created 


In order to give effect to the provisions 
of the Convention on the Pan American 


Union NOTES 


Highway signed at the Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference of 1936, the Governing Board 
approved a report recommending the 
formation of a Commission of Technical 
Experts, the appointment of a finance 
committee, and the designation by each 
country of a permanent public office to 
make available information on the status 
of the Pan American Highway. Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and the United States, the 
three nations that have so far ratified the 
Buenos Aires Convention, will be requested 
to appoint representatives to serve on the 
finance committee, whose duty it will be to 
consider ways and means of financing the 
construction of the Pan American Highway. 


Semi-centennial of the Pan American 
Union 


The Governing Board received and 
passed a report on the proposed commem- 
oration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union, 
which will occur on April 14, 1940. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
NATIONS 


A project of treaty on the Creation of 
an Association of American nations, pre- 
pared by the Governments of Colombia 
and the Dominican Republic, was deposi- 
ted with the Pan American Union for sub- 
mission to the consideration of the other 
Governments members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, pursuant to a resolution of 
the International Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace. (Copies of this 
project may be secured on request.) 
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From ‘“‘Informaciones Sociales,” Peru 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the Prestdent of Peru 


In a radio address on December 8, 1937, 
President Benavides of Peru gave the 
nation an account of the main activities of 
his administration, in which he outlined 
the chief national problems and the solu- 
tions considered for them. 

The President said that the nation as a 
whole was making progress, but, while it 
had vast natural resources, with extensive 
fertile areas capable of producing a wide 
variety of crops, he pointed out that there 
were many obstacles to be overcome: The 
coastal region needed irrigation systems; 
the eastern tropical forests were almost un- 
inhabited; the mineral wealth lay hidden 
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in lofty Andine peaks; and the agricultural 
development of the highlands had not yet 
returned to that of Inca days. All prob- 
lems have three aspects, national, regional, 
and local, and cannot be properly solved 
until they have been considered in relation 
to the nation as a whole. 

The needs common to all sections of the 
country should be considered first: High- 
ways, irrigation works, schools, hospitals, 
and sanitation. Primary attention should 
be given those of greatest importance in 
national economy, keeping in mind not 
only the maintenance of order but also 
the well-being of the workers and an equi- 
table distribution of wealth. ‘‘As far as my 
government is concerned,” said President 
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Benavides, ‘‘and I shall never tire of re- 
peating it, the first and most important of 
our problems is highway construction— 
highways, highways, highways.” He 
pointed out that lack of roads stifles trade, 
stunts industry, and puts the farmer at the 
mercy of price fluctuations in foreign mar- 
kets by depriving him of a domestic 
market. 

Highway construction is being actively 
pushed under a three-year plan and it is 
anticipated that the 800-mile Lima-Are- 
quipa highway will be completed before 
the expected date; the Lima-Atica section 
should be in operation by the end of 1938. 
The highway connecting Tacna and Puno 
is now in use, and another long-felt need 
of southern Peru, direct communication 
from Arequipa to Cuzco and to Puno, has 
been satisfied. Other highways, connect- 
ing important centers of the country, are 
now under construction, and upon comple- 
tion they will be of great value in unifying 
the nation and improving its internal econ- 
omy. In September 1937 the Government 
was employing 31,000 laborers on its high- 
ways, and planned to spend 24,000,000 
soles for that purpose in 1938. 

Irrigation is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be next in importance to highway 
construction. Irrigation is especially nec- 
essary in the coastal regions, where in the 
five years that President Benavides has been 
in office the supply of water to more than 
580,000 acres has been increased. Cul- 
tivated land has thereby been augmented 
50 percent. Irrigation projects of especial 
value to small-scale farmers in the high- 
lands have also been undertaken. In five 
years the Government has appropriated 
14,500,000 soles for irrigation. 

Other measures benefiting the farmer 
mentioned by the President included the 
wheat-growing campaign, thanks to which 
national production has risen and should 
be sufficient, in a few years, to supply the 





needs of the nation. Attention has been 
given to improving breeds of cattle and 
wool-bearing animals, protecting forest re- 
sources, and encouraging mining. He 
pointed out that the value of mining out- 
put increased from 193,000,000 soles in 
1933 to more than 264,000,000 soles in 
1936. The production of petroleum in- 
creased 30 percent from 1933 to 1936, in 
which year it was 2,460,000 tons. The 
figure for 1937 was expected to be still 
higher. 

The Government of Peru has intensified 
its efforts to strengthen ties with other 
nations, especially those in America. Pres- 
ident Benavides spoke of the labors of the 
Peruvian- Ecuadorean Boundary Commis- 
sion meeting in Washington, which is seek- 
ing the solution of a century-old contro- 
versy. He praised the results of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
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MEN EMPLOYED ON HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The above graph shows the rapid increase in 1937 
in the number of thousands of men employed on 
the 3-year program of highway construction. 
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of Peace and of the First Inter-American 
Technical Aviation Conference, and re- 
ferred to the mixed commission studying 
commercial and economic relations be- 
tween Peru and Bolivia (see p. 250). The 
Colombian-Peruvian Mixed Commission 
for Customs Cooperation, established in 
conformity with the provisions of the Addi- 
tional Act to the Protocol of Friendship 
and Cooperation signed in Rio de Janeiro 
on May 24, 1934, has satisfactorily finished 
its task. In consideration of the modus 
vivend: sigened with Argentina, a preliminary 
to the drafting of a commercial treaty of 
mutual benefit, tariff increases on Argen- 
tine wheat and Peruvian petroleum were 
repealed. 

Figures presented in the message showed 
how the financial situation of the country 
has improved during President Benavides’ 
administration. The national budget for 
the fiscal year 1933 was estimated at 
95,000,000 soles, and the year closed 


Sugar Industry, 1936 


Mining, 1936 


with a surplus of 300,000 soles; that of 1934 
was 111,000,000 soles, and the surplus 
amounted to 2,000,000 soles; a like sur- 
plus was entered on the books at the close 
of 1935, when the budget for the year was 
131,000,000 soles; and in 1936, when the 
budget was 139,000,000 soles, the surplus 
amounted to 4,500,000 soles. The reve- 
nues for 1937 were estimated at 153,000.,- 
000 soles, and on October 31, with five 
more months of the fiscal year to run, re- 
ceipts were 3,250,000 soles over estimates. 
Customs receipts rose from 24,000,000 
soles in 1932 to more than 62,000,000 
soles in 1937. ‘This increase of over 250 
percent reflects the development of foreign 
trade, which amounted to 254,000,000 
soles in 1932 and increased 110 percent 
by 1936 to 535,000,000 soles; it was esti- 
mated that in 1937 the total would be at 
least 70,000,000 soles more. 

Internal wealth showed proportionate 
srowth. Savings bank accounts, for ex- 
ample, increased from 20,000,000 soles 
in 1932 to 57,000,000 soles in 1937, while 
bank deposits grew from 28,000,000 soles 
to 106,000,000 soles in the same period. 

In speaking of the foreign debt, the 
President stated that ‘‘to show its inten- 
tion to fulfill the obligations contracted 
abroad by previous administrations, my 
Government is including 4,000,000 soles 
annually in the budget.” ‘The Govern- 
ment proposed to the General Advisory 
Committee of Peruvian Bondholders the 
purchase of interest coupons for 1931 at less 
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From El Progreso del Peri, 1933-37 


PERUVIAN WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
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than their face value, and the proposal 
was accepted. Since July 1937, therefore, 
a Government agency has been established 
in New York to take care of this matter. 

The development of commercial aviation 
in Peru is shown by the figures for the 
period from July 1936 to September 1937. 
The National Air Line and the Panagra, 
Faucett, Aerovias, and Condor Companies 
transported within the country 86,153 
passengers, flew 717,430 miles, and carried 
1,530,889 pounds of freight and 27,630 
pounds of express and mail. 

The appropriation for education in the 
1937 budget was 16,835,000 soles, an in- 
crease of 60 percent over that of 1933. The 
primary school population in 1937 was 
471,304, taught by 9,104 teachers, as 
against 367,404 pupils and 6,624 teachers 
in 1933. ‘The number of schools supported 
by the national government increased by 
nearly 1,000 in the same period. During 
recent years four new national secondary 
schools were established, three for boys, in 
Callao, Cotahuasi, and Tarapoto, respec- 
tively, and one for girls, in Ayacucho. The 
curriculum has been carefully revised, and 
attention given to school equipment and 
supplies. The President stated that the 
schools should also look after the health 
and diet of the student body, and give em- 
phasis to physical education. ‘To this end 
many athletic fields and school lunchrooms 
have been established in different parts of 
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TEACHERS 


the country, and free meals provided for 
10,000 pupils in the capital. 

The Government also supports kinder- 
gartens, health camps at Magdalena and 
Chosica, and a vacation camp at Ancon. 
School physicians, dentists, and nurses have 
increased in number, and plans are under 
way for a fully equipped school clinic in 
Lima. Nearly one-fifth of the budget of 
the Ministry of Education has been used to 
increase the salaries of primary school 
teachers, men and women teachers receiv- 
ing equal pay. The Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association has been reorganized to 
provide for retirement and illness benefits. 

Among the measures on behalf of labor, 
the President cited the establishment of 
people’s restaurants; efforts to reduce the 
cost of living; the social security program; 
and public health activities. 


Message of the President of 
Nicaragua 


President Somoza of Nicaragua presented 
his annual message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 15, 1937, giving an account of the state 
of the nation during the first year of his 
administration. 
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He began by outlining the economic and 
financial condition of the country. For the 
first time in many years, the Treasury an- 
nounced a surplus. Revenues amounted 
to 7,493,825 cérdobas and expenses to 
6,854,143 cdordobas, leaving a favorable 
balance of 639,682 cérdobas for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1937. Revenues for 
1936-37 were the highest in ten years, and 
those for 1937-38, the President said, will 
probably be still higher, and not only 
cover the estimated deficit in the budget, 
but leave a surplus. The increase in gov- 
ernment revenue is due, not to new taxes, 
but to more efficient methods of tax collect- 
ing and administration. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Ministry of the Treasury is 
being studied; the plan includes the estab- 
lishment of a budget section in the general 
revenues bureau. President Somoza drew 
attention to bills before Congress on real 
rights, on capital, and on inheritances and 
gifts, drafted to put taxation on a more just 
and equitable basis. 

The public debt consists of the consoli- 
dated internal and foreign debts and three 
loans from the National Bank of Nicaragua. 
Interest and amortization payments on the 
first two have been made, and the Presi- 
dent announced that, in accordance with 
authorization from Congress on August 7, 
1937, negotiations for consolidating the 
bank loans were almost completed. 

The Government has tried, insofar as its 
finances permitted, to help workers and 
farmers. For the former the Mortgage 
Bank of Nicaragua will promote low cost 
housing developments of one-family houses. 
Not only will the amortization of the prin- 
cipal, the interest payments, the term of 
the loan, and other conditions be favorable 
to the worker, but all contracts will con- 
tain an insurance provision so that if the 
worker dies before the house is completely 
paid for, subsequent payments are covered 
and title immediately passes to his family. 


The Farm Chattel Mortgage Law permits 
State credit institutions to make loans at a 
low rate of interest to owners of small 
farms or workshops, without taking away 
as security their animals, tools, or other 
equipment, or making it necessary to sell 
their crops at a sacrifice to meet their 
obligations. 

To aid producers, improve domestic 
commerce, and increase exportable goods, 
the National Bank has granted loans and 
advances, which on October 31, 1937, 
amounted to 4,183,144 cdérdobas. The 
value of loans made by the Mortgage Bank 
from January 1 to November 30, 1937, was 
581,916 cérdobas. The total loans made 
by the latter institution since January 1, 
1936, amounted to 4,108,562 cérdobas, of 
which 2,008,068 were for agriculture, 
1,412,474 for cattle raising, and the bal- 
ance for urban and industrial purposes. 

The President spoke at length on the 
current boundary question with Honduras, 
which had its origin in a Nicaraguan air- 
mail stamp showing as disputed territory 
land claimed by Honduras in accordance 
with the arbitral award of King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain, in 1906, an award not ac- 
cepted by Nicaragua. The Government 
of Honduras was insistent that the stamp 
be withdrawn from circulation, and rela- 
tions between the two countries were some- 
what strained when the Governments of 
Guatemala and Costa Rica offered to me- 
diate. ‘The Government of Nicaragua de- 
clined the offer because it considered as still 
pending the mediation offered in 1918 by 
the Government of the United States and 
accepted by both parties. A little later 
the Governments of the United States, 
Costa Rica, and Venezuela offered their 
good offices to secure a peaceful solution of 
the controversy. Both countries accepted, 
and the mediation commission met in San 
José, Costa Rica. As a result of its con- 
ferences, the delegates of Honduras and 
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Nicaragua signed a pact to maintain peace 
until the matter should be definitely set- 
tled. This was shortly to be presented to 
Congress for ratification, and President 
Somoza urged that it be promptly ratified. 
[Meetings of the Mediation Commission 
were resumed in San José in February 
1938.] 

The President announced with pleasure 
that cordial relations had been maintained 
with other nations, and that as trade rela- 
tions were a matter of serious concern to 
his government, drafts of treaties had been 
sent to the diplomatic representatives of 
the country in other Central American 
Republics and were being considered by 
the respective governments. 

The appropriation for education was in- 
creased by 122,000 cérdobas; the salaries 
of teachers were raised; 75 new schools, 
with 187 teachers, had been established; 
and the Technical Council of Education 
was asked to study the educational system 
and suggest any necessary changes. The 
cultural efforts of the Government were 
seconded by individual initiative, shown 
even in the most remote sections of the 
country, in establishing private classes, 
supporting official activities, or financing 
improvements in government schools. 

In speaking of public works, the Presi- 
dent stated that his highway policy had 
been based on the theory of service, espe- 
cially that of providing communication to 
agricultural regions. Work has been begun 
on the Nicaraguan section of the Pan 
American Highway, with the cooperation 
of the United States, by the construction of 
three bridges. Work on the Managua- 
Tipitapa highway and on the National 
Palace continued without interruption, 
and the waterworks plant for Managua 
was almost completed. National railways 
and steamships produced a net profit of 
264,754 cordobas, part of which was 
spent on highway projects. 


President Somoza concluded by praising 
the activities of the recently established 
Ministry of Agriculture and Labor and 
General Bureau of Public Health. 


Chilean-Cuban Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation 


By the exchange of ratifications in Ha- 
bana on January 13, 1938, the treaty of 
commerce and navigation between Chile 
and Cuba became effective. The treaty 
was signed in Habana on March 13, 1937. 

By the terms of the treaty, the two 
nations grant each other national and 
most-favored-nation treatment as regards 
internal taxes on imports and most- 
favored-nation treatment on consular fees 
and shipping. ‘To promote the exchange of 
national products, Cuba will grant most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect to 
import duties and customs charges to 
specified Chilean mineral and chemical 
products and foodstuffs, while Chile will 
grant it to specified Cuban foodstuffs and 
to fine woods. Duties will be reduced by 
Cuba on Chilean chickpeas and garlic, and 
by Chile on Cuban tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures, sugar, and rum. The ad- 
vantages granted by Cuba exclusively to 
the United States, and those granted by 
Chile to adjacent nations, as well as any 
advantages accruing to either country by 
virtue of a customs union, are excepted 
from the most-favored-nation custom 
treatment. 


Bolivian Council of National 
Economy 


The Bolivian Council of National Econo- 
my, created by a decree issued late in 
August 1937, began to function on Janu- 
ary 3, 1938. The council is composed of 
a representative of the Government, as 
chairman, and representatives of industry, 
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finance, agriculture, the veterans, and 
labor. It will function in three sections; 
these will present suggestions for action by 
the council as a whole, which will meet at 
least twice a week. The advice of the 
council must be sought before the Govern- 
ment may issue any measures related to 
national finance or economy. 


Brazilian Federal Foreign Trade 
Council 


The Federal Foreign Trade Council of 
Brazil, established in 1934, was reorgan- 
ized by decree-law 74, of December 16, 
1937. The main purpose of the council, 
to promote Brazilian trade in every possible 
way, is unchanged. 

As before, the council functions directly 
under the President. Its membership has 
been increased to ten, and there will be five 
technical advisers, one on each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: customs, statistics, trans- 
portation, rural economics, and commer- 
cial law. Five of the members are to be 
chosen from officials of various ministries, 
representing respectively the Treasury; 
Foreign Affairs; Agriculture; Labor; Indus- 
try and Commerce; and Highways and 
Public Works. ‘Three members will repre- 
sent the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the country. One 
member will be an accepted authority on 
economic and financial matters, while the 
tenth will represent the Central Reserve 
Bank, when that shall have been estab- 
lished, and until then, the Bank of Brazil. 

The reorganization decree provides for 
the office of secretary general, with assist- 
ants selected from the government service. 


Recommendations o yf Peruvian- 
Bolivian Mixed Commission 


The Peruvian-Bolivian Mixed Commis- 
sion on Economic Matters, whose most 


recent meeting was held in La Paz, Bolivia, 
at the end of 1937, agreed upon some 24 
recommendations to be presented to the 
Governments of the two countries. The 
matters on which action was taken were 
highways; international vehicular traffic; 
passports; the encouragement of tourist 
travel; traffic on Lake Titicaca; the sup- 
pression of smuggling; scientific and indus- 
trial cooperation; economic and financial 
cooperation; the manufacture of cocaine 
in crystalline form; hunting in the vicinity 
of Lake ‘Titicaca; reforestation on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca; animal and plant 
quarantine; the protection and breeding 
of chinchillas and vicunas; the abolition of 
red tape in border trade; standard classifi- 
cation of merchandise; the coordination of 
social security systems; postal, telegraph 
and air services; railway connections; the 
appointment of commercial attachés; rec- 
ommendations to the Commission of In- 
vestigation and Conciliation, established in 
accordance with the treaty of friendship 
and nonagression signed by the two coun- 
tries on September 14, 1936; the establish- 
ment of a permanent mixed court of com- 
mercial arbitration; and goods in transit 
from Mollendo to Bolivia. The final meas- 
ure was a recommendation that the two 
countries sign a new commercial treaty. 


National Wool Industry Board in 
Peru 


As a section of the Agricultural Bank of 
Peru, the National Wool Industry Board 
has been established in Peru by law 8598 
to coordinate and encourage the pro- 
duction of wool. The board will be sup- 
plied with funds from the proceeds of a 
2.5 percent tax on all wool exported or 
supplied to the textile mills in the republic. 
The board is authorized to purchase ani- 
mals from abroad to improve national 
stock, and to establish experiment stations 
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in northern, central, and southern Peru, 
which will also furnish stud service for 
native owners of herds of less than 200 
head. By the same decree, the Agricul- 
tural Bank is authorized to make loans 
to stockraisers on animals acquired to 
improve the breed. 


New railway branch in Brazil 


The rich agricultural section south of the 
city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, was put in direct 
communication with Santos by the open- 
ing on December 3, 1937, of a branch of 
the Sorocabana Railway from Mayrink 
to the port. On that date a special train, 
conducting a party of newspaper men and 
other guests, made a run over the 103 
miles of road, on which 12,000 men had 
been employed during a period of nearly 
10 years. Brazilian engineers had planned 
the route so as to avoid the use of a cable 
road down the mountain, the method used 
by the railway from Santos to Sao Paulo. 
The new line will permit produce from the 
southern part of the State of SAo Paulo to 
be shipped to Santos without going 
through the city of Sao Paulo, with a 
resultant saving in freight costs. Passenger 
trains will run over the route only on 
Sundays and holidays. 


Argentine Industrial Census 


Final figures on the Argentine industrial 
census taken in 1935 were issued early in 
1938 by the commission in charge. Ac- 
cording to the revised statistics, in 1935 
there were 40,613 industrial establish- 
ments, with a personnel of 526,495. The 
total motor force installed was 2,573,411 
horsepower. Raw materials valued at 
1,963,224,656 pesos were transformed into 
products worth 3,458,041,607 pesos. Pro- 
visional figures issued in 1937, and a table 
showing the relative importance of the 


leading Argentine industries, were pub- 
lished in the September 1937 issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Brazil and the United States waive 
passport visa fees 


On January 1, 1938, an agreement be- 
tween Brazil and the United States went 
into effect whereby they reciprocally 
waive passport visa fees for non-immigrants, 
who include nationals of one country pro- 
ceeding to the other in an official ca- 
pacity, as tourists, on temporary business, 
or in transit to a third country, and seamen 
in the country while their respective ships 
remain in port. The United States has 
a similar agreement with 47 other coun- 
tries, among them being Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, and Venezuela. 


Pensions for government employees 
in Bolivia 
All employees of the national or depart- 
mental governments who are not in- 
cluded in special pension and retirement 
funds will benefit by the retirement decree 
issued by the Government on December 
MQ, IMs Aer US sears Seannlee, wae 
pension will be 50 percent of the last 
salary received, and it will be increased 
by 10 percent for every two years of 
service until after 25 years the pension will 
be 100) percents Dhree’ percent of each 
employee’s salary will be deducted and 
put into a special fund, which will also 
receive contributions from the Govern- 
ment and from bequests and donations. 
Physical disability is the only ground for 
retiring before the completion of 25 vears 
of service. At the death of a retired 
pensioner, his heirs are entitled to the pay- 
ment of one year’s pension ina lump sum. 
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Soczal welfare institutions for 
children in Ecuador 


By a decree published in the Registro Oficial 
on November 12, 1937, all institutions, 
whether public or private, established for 
the care and education of children will be 
known as Hogares de Proteccién Social 
and be responsible to the Ministry of 
Social Welfare. In order to standardize 
regulations, the institutions have been 
classified in four groups. 

Group A includes day nurseries, or- 
phanages, home-schools for boys and for 
girls, which will provide elementary and 
vocational training, and agricultural and 
industrial cooperative colonies; group B, 
nursery schools, which will supervise the 
teaching, diet, and health of boys and 
girls from 3 to 6 years; group C, reeduca- 
tional establishments for neglected, prob- 
blem, or delinquent children from 10 to 18 
years; and group D, mountain and sea- 
coast camps for undernourished, weak, or 
pretubercular children. 

These institutions will be administered 
by a bureau of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. ‘The bureau will be aided by a 
consultative council. Funds for the main- 
tenance of the institutions will come from 
the national budget, contributions from 
the Board of Public Welfare, and legacies 
and gifts. 


Osvaldo Cruz Institute and 
Brazilian public health 


The activities of the Brazilian National In- 
stitute of Public Health were transferred to 
the Osvaldo Cruz Institute by a decree of 
December 18, 1937. ‘The main objective 
of the latter was defined in the decree as 
the encouragement of scientific research 
connected with the problems of human 
health. While the Institute is forbidden to 
establish branches in other parts of Brazil, 


it is authorized to make arrangements 
with similar public and private organiza- 
tions so that it will be the center for coordi- 
nating all their activities. 


Conference on the Teaching of Latin 


American Literature 


At the invitation of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, an International Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of Latin American 
Literature will be held in Mexico City 
from August 15 to 22, 1938. University 
professors, critics, and literary historians 
from Latin America, the United States, 
and Spain have been invited. ‘Teachers of 
Spanish or Latin American literature in 
colleges and universities of the United 
States, and authors of textbooks on these 
subjects, are eligible for active membership 
in the conference. 

Among the topics to be discussed are 
problems in teaching Latin American lit- 
erature, the exchange of teachers and lec- 
turers, the creation of new courses, the 
establishment of specialized libraries, and 
the cooperative publication of much- 
needed reference books. Special attention 
will be given to the question of making 
Brazilian literature accessible to Spanish- 
speaking Americans by encouraging the 
study of Portuguese and the publication 
of Brazilian works in translation. 

The results of the deliberations of the 
conference will be incorporated in the 
program to be carried out by a proposed 
central organization, the Instituto de Lite- 
ratura Iberoamericana. 

An investigation made by the Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union shows that in the aca- 
demic year 1935-36 199 college or uni- 
versity courses on Latin American litera- 
ture were offered in the United States, 
almost double the number offered five 
years before. 
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Colombia and Venezuela united 


by radiotelegraph 


Closer intellectual and commercial ties 
between the republics of Colombia and 
Venezuela were forecast by the opening of 
radiotelegraphic communication between 
the two countries on December 1, 1937. 


Normal and rural education 

in Harti 
To raise the level of normal education, 
the Government of Haiti has decided to 
extend the length of the elementary nor- 
Tale RCOUTSE MLO LOM Co nyCarS. saline 
first 3 years will be devoted to general 
education, and professional and practical 
training will be given in the fourth year. 

A new law on the development of rural 
education has also gone into effect. The 
Division of Rural Education will have 
four chief sections: administration, inspec- 
tion, research and statistics, normal edu- 
cation, and intermediate and advanced 
agricultural instruction. The law requires 
that as soon as possible a section of rural 
economics and sociology shall be estab- 
lished. The division maintains a foreign 
study service, which has to do with 
choosing and sending specialists and pro- 
fessors abroad to perfect their study in the 
various branches of education. 

All the schools under the Division of 
Rural Education have adopted progres- 
sive educational methods. Primary rural 
schools have courses varying from 6 to 8 
years, in accordance with the community. 
Provision will be made so that pupils 
from rural schools may be transferred to 
city schools, if it is desired. In each 
one of the departments a school for boys 
and a school for girls will be established, 
to give advanced courses open to pupils 
who have completed their primary edu- 
cation. 


Public health films in Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Public Health 
and Social Welfare has started a motion- 
picture campaign for the promotion of 
public health. Two films at present being 
shown are concerned with pure milk and 
venereal diseases, respectively. 


The San Antonio Round Table 


attains its majority 


The Pan American Round Table of San 
Antonio, Texas, observed its twenty-first 
anniversary in October 1937. It wasestab- 
lished to foster closer cultural and friendly 
relations between women of the Americas, 
and its work has been extended by six other 
Round Tables in ‘Texas and Mexico. 
The Round Table organized in 1921 the 
First Pan American Conference between 
women of the United States and Mexico, 
and has been represented at many inter- 
national gatherings. The annual celebra- 
tion of ‘‘Mexico Day” in San Antonio, on 
May 5, was instituted by the Round Table. 


Venezuela surveys its agricultural 
wealth 


The President of Venezuela has issued a 
decree creating a special commission to 
take charge of a methodical survey and 
classification of soils, climate, crops, pas- 
ture, stock, forests, natural products, water 
power and all other facts the knowledge of 
which may lead to a more profitable use of 
these resources. 


Cuban census of employers and 
employees 


A special office under the Department of 
Labor has been established to take charge 
of a census of employers and employees, as 
provided by legislation last December. 


Notes on 


INTER-AMERICAN BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 


Prepared by the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union 


Guatemalan Archives 


The General Government Archives of 
Guatemala are administered by a special 
section of the Ministry of Government and 
Justice. Since the capital of Guatemala 
was also the capital of the short-lived Fed- 
eration of Central America, the archives 
contained at one time many documents re- 
lating to the history of other members of 
the Federation. More than 50 years ago, 
however, President Barrios, well aware of 
the importance of the archives, presented 
to the other four Central American repub- 
lics members of the federation all the docu- 
ments relating to colonial affairs in their 
respective territories. ‘These countries still 
have occasion, however, to consult the 
Guatemalan Archives, as do also individ- 
uals and scientific and other institutions. 
In order to make the remaining documents 
easily available the Director of the Archives 
is working on two projects: First, a general 
inventory of printed works in the collec- 
tion, which has been in process of compila- 
tion since September 1935; and second, 
the classification of the manuscripts, for 
each of which at least three cards are made. 
In addition to this work, the office pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin and absorbs into 
its own archives material sent to it from 
divisions of the Government. 


Brazilian Book Institute 


The President of Brazil, by a decree-law o 
December 21, 1937, changed the Instituto 
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Cairt into the Instituto Nacional do Livro. 
Its purposes are: To plan and publish a 
Brazilian encyclopedia and a dictionary 
of the national language; to publish rare 
or unusual books; to take measures in- 
creasing the number, improving the qual- 
ity and reducing the price of books pub- 
lished in Brazil; to facilitate the importa- 
tion of foreign books; and to encourage 
the organization and aid in the mainte- 
nance of public libraries throughout the 
republic. The director of the institute will 
be assisted by three sectional chiefs, who 
will be in charge of the encyclopedia and 
dictionary, publications, and _ libraries, 
respectively. The offices of the institute 
are in the National Library. 


Chilean book fair. 


The Society of Writers of Chile (popularly 
known as the SECH) sponsored the first 
Chilean book and graphic arts fair, which 
opened on Christmas Day, 1937, and 
closed on January 15, 1938. An open-air 
book fair, in the center of Santiago, was 
ideal as a summer attraction. Its numer- 
ous exhibits included collections placed 
on view by many bookshops and publish- 
ers, and by the National Library; many 
of the items were for sale at reduced prices 
or were auctioned off. The bright, well- 
arranged kiosks gave a festive air to the 
exhibit, which was arranged to appeal to” 
all classes. A number of addresses were 
made in the daytime by well-known 
Chilean or foreign literary figures, and 
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motion pictures were presented nightly to 
the public. These attractions and free 
admission to the fair aided in making this 
venture of the Society a success. 


Inter-American Book Exchange 


A centralized agency has been established 
at 2700 Q St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
through which scientific organizations, 
universities, libraries, and individuals in 
the United States may be enabled to ac- 
quire books and periodicals from the var- 
ious Latin American countries, and, con- 
versely, similar organizations and indi- 
viduals in Latin America may be enabled 
to purchase books and periodicals from 
the United States. 

This agency, which is called the Inter- 
American Book Exchange, prepares and 
distributes periodically lists of recent books 
with short bibliographical notes, prices, 
and other pertinent information. Orders 
received for books thus listed, or any others, 
are then transferred to the respective pub- 
lishers, the payment to be made through 
the Exchange. 

Besides facilitating the acquisition of 
books, the Inter-American Book Exchange 
offers: 

1. To gather and distribute bibliographi- 
cal data, especially subject bibliographies, 
and short biographies of authors; 

2. To edit, and to make arrangements 
for the publication of, translations of the 
best works—literary, scientific, didactic, 
etc.—published in any of the American 
countries which might seem of interest to 
the reading public in the others where a 
different language is spoken; 

3. To help booksellers, publishers, and 
authors to secure information they may 
need and to establish mutual contacts; 

4. Toendeavor to secure in the various na- 
tions the adoption of legislation affording 
adequate copyright protection to authors; 


5. ‘To keep a permanent exhibit of Latin 
American books at its headquarters. 

The establishment of the Exchange has 
been well received throughout this con- 
tinent and many publishers and editors 
of Latin America have pledged their co- 
operation. 


Books in English} 


Among books recently received by the 
Library of the Pan American Union is 
Utopia in Uruguay. ‘This book, the first 
about Uruguay to be published in English 
for several years, is the work of Simon G. 
Hanson, an American who spent some 
time in that country, studying Uruguay’s 
“New Deal’. The study looks into the 
economic history of Uruguay during the 
past three decades and discusses public 
utilities, social laws, state banks and other 
factors in the country’s economic history. 
A description of the work of the National 
Revolutionary Party of Mexico has re- 
cently been written by Gilberto Bosques, 
member of Congress and of the national 
executive committee of the party. He 
sketches the background of party policies, 
gives the program and statutes, and de- 
scribes the working of the Six-Year-Plan. 
The preliminary report on the Smith- 
sonian Institution-Harvard University 
archeological expedition to northwestern 
Honduras in 1936 has recently been pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution. The 
report was written by the leader of the ex- 
pedition and representative of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. W. D. Strong, and the 
representatives of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard university, Alfred Kidder, II, and 
Awa) DrexelsPaullijmasbhevexpeditiontex— 
tended the work of the Institution in north- 


1 Further information about any of the above men- 
tioned books will be gladly supplied by the Librarian of 
the Pan American Union. 
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eastern Honduras in 1933, and followed up 
the earlier work on the Ulua River done by 
George Byron Gordon and Mrs. Dorothy 
Hughes Popenoe, chiefly in 1928 and 1929. 


Books in Spanish * 


Under the title La politica Argentina en la 
Guerra del Chaco, a complete report on Ar- 
gentine policy with regard to the Chaco 
war has recently been published by the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations of that 
country in two large volumes. ‘They give 
the historical and geographical background 
of the dispute and describe Argentine ac- 
tion connected therewith. The account 
of the subject from 1930 on is detailed, 
and many documents are included. 

The second volume of a history of medi- 
cine in Uruguay has just been published. 
The history is the work of Dr. Rafael 
Schiaffino, a professor in the Medical 
School of the National University in Mon- 
tevideo, and a member of the Historical 
and Geographical Institute of that city. 
The first volume appeared in 1927. The 
second deals chiefly with medicine in the 
eighteenth century, while Uruguay was 
part of the Spanish colonies. 

Amalia Errazuriz de Subercaseaux, one 


1 Further information about any of the above men- 
tioned books will be gladly supplied by the Librarian of 
the Pan American Union. 
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of the leading Chilean women of her time 
(the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of this) has found a 
worthy biographer in her daughter Blanca. 
She writes of Senora de Subercaseaux’s 
early days, of her books, of her marriage 
and subsequent residence in various for- 
eign countries with her diplomat husband, 
her family, and her activities in women’s 
movements in Chile. 

Srta. Blanca Santa Cruz Ossa has retold 
or translated for Chilean children some of 
the tales, legends, and fairy stories from 
many countries most beloved by young 
readers, among them Kipling’s Just So 
Stores and Longfellow’s poems. Future 
volumes will contain folktales of still other 
countries. By a decree of September 10, 
1936, the Government approved the use 
of the fourteen volumes so far issued as 
supplementary reading texts in the pri- 
mary schools. 


“The Pan American Bookshelf ~ 


The list of books received by the Library 
of the Pan American Union, which has 
hitherto appeared in this section of the 
BULLETIN, will hereafter be issued in 
mimeographed form. Copies may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Librarian of 
the Pan American Union. 
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L.S. ROWE, D: 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. —The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 





‘Assistant Director 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD ROOM, PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Here President Roosevelt addressed the Governing Board, composed of representatives of the 21 American 
Republics, on Pan American Day, April 14, 1938. 
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Pan American Day 


at the Pan American Union 


WELCOMED by the flags of the twenty-one 
American republics waving in the sun- 
shine, President Roosevelt arrived at the 
Pan American Union in Washington at 
noon on April 14, to attend a special ses- 
sion of the Governing Board in honor of 
Pan American Day. The members of the 
Board, who represent the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, were gathered about 
the great mahogany table in the Board 
Room to receive him and listen to a mes- 
sage on the occasion, addressed to them at 
their invitation and broadcast to the en- 
tire continent. The Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States and 
Chairman of the Board, introduced the 
President, who gave an inspiring presen- 
tation of the faith and purposes of the 
Americans. ‘The text follows in full: 


“My FRIENDS OF PAN AMERICA: 

‘There could be no more fitting occasion 
than the present for me to greet my friends 
of the 20 other American republics. We 
have learned in this Western Hemisphere 
what community of interest really means. 


We have worked for it, created it, and we 
now glory in it. Properly, therefore, Pan 
American Day is set aside as an annual tes- 
timony to the significance which the Amer- 
ican family of nations has for the world. 

‘Never was that significance greater 
than today. The twenty-one American 
republics present proudly to the rest of 
the world a demonstration that the rule of 
justice and law can be substituted for the 
rule of force; that resort to war as an in- 
strument of policy is not necessary; that 
international differences of all kinds can be 
solved through peaceful negotiation; that 
the sanctity of the pledged word faithfully 
observed and generously interpreted offers 
a system of security with freedom. The 
three hundred millions of citizens in the 
American republics are not different from 
other human beings. We have the same 
problems, the same differences, even the 
same material for controversy which exists 
elsewhere. Yet, we have undertaken con- 
tractual obligations to solve these normal 
human differences by maintaining peace; 
and that peace we are firmly resolved to 

Zoi 
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maintain. It shall not be endangered by 
controversies within our family; and we 
will not permit it to be endangered from 
ageression coming from outside of our 
hemisphere. 

“This, a common objective of all of us, 
forms a lasting foundation for the main- 
tenance of an international understanding 
unique in the world. 

“The American peoples, who today 
fortunately live as good neighbors, not 
only enjoy a privilege but undertake a 
heavy responsibility. Fortunate in being 
remote from the tumult of conflicting 
doctrines and from the horrors of armed 
conflict—from the tragedies whose shadows 
lie heavy on the world, the American re- 
publics, nevertheless, face a grave test. If 
our good fortune is to continue, our will 
must be strong. 

“All of us gained independence because 
our fathers were willing to sacrifice their 
lives and all they possessed for a great 
ideal. Some part of that duty to sacrifice 
rests also on us. We have progressed far 
along the path that leads to government by 
the people in the interest of all the people. 
Our democratic system has conferred on 
all of us an inestimable gift of individual 
liberty within the law. We are vitally con- 
cerned with preserving the high standards 
of international restraint and morality, 
which the lesson of centuries has taught is 
the first requirement of peaceful relation- 
ships between nations. 

‘*“Now, more than ever before, we of this 
American Hemisphere must make plain 
that these principles, upon which so great a 
civilization is founded, are vibrant, pro- 
ductive, and dynamic. National and in- 
ternational law and morality are not the 
restraints of weaklings; they are signs of 
serene strength—confidence in our purpose 
and ability to maintain independence and 
democracy. 

‘Particularly I am glad that in Decem- 


ber of this present year representatives of 
all of our governments will once more 
assemble. ‘This time it will be in the great 
capital of Peru. During these turbulent 
years the Inter-American Conferences have 
come to be an instrument for bringing ever 
closer the relationships between our several 
nations. In Lima we have a renewed 
opportunity to counsel together. I assure 
you that we in the United States have found 
peculiarly welcome the views, the opinions, 
the friendly advice of the statesmen of our 
sister republics. Public opinion in all of 
our countries benefits from learning with 
greater frequency and in greater extent the 
thoughts, the desires, the needs of the 
peoples of the other American nations. 

“In constant testimony of our mutual 
friendship and trust is the increasing 
progress in communications. The North, 
Central, and South American voices which 
reach us through the air are those of friends. 
Only a short time ago the people of the 
United States were enabled to hear a 
gracious message broadcast to them by my 
friend the President of Argentina. A few 
days later they listened to the address 
delivered to them by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Brazil, whom we had 
been privileged to have in Washington as 
Brazil’s Ambassador during the past three 
years. His significant words were ap- 
plauded in every American home. 

‘Our ideal is democratic liberty. Our 
instrument is honor and _ friendship. 
Our method is increased understanding. 
Our basis isconfidence. So and not other- 
wise, in common effort we safeguard in this 
new world the great rights of our liberties 
and build our civilization for the advance- 
ment of humanity throughout the world.” 

Two other events in honor of Pan Ameri- 
can Day took place the preceding week. 
The eighty-sixth concert of Latin Ameri- 
can music was given by the United Service 
Orchestra in the Hall of the Americas on 
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the evening of April 7 before a large and 
brilliant audience and was widely broad- 
cast. The guest artist was Mme. Noemi 
Bittencourt, the distinguished Brazilian 
pianist whose magnificent technique and 
interpretations were warmly acclaimed by 
American critics this year after her first 
appearance in the United States. Mme. 
Bittencourt chose two selections by the 
American composer Edward MacDowell 
and a number of others by well known 
composers of her native country, which 
were appreciated not only because of their 
novelty but also because of their intrinsic 
musical value. The program contained 
orchestra numbers from eight countries, 
extremely varied in character, from the 
modernistic Cantos del Atardecer by Vicente 
Ascone to the more classic La Sorciére des 
Montagnes by Alberto Williams. The pro- 
gram closed with Mississippi, by the Ameri- 
can composer Ferdie Grofe, played espe- 
cially for listeners in Latin America. 
During an intermission remarks pre- 
pared by the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State of the United States and Chair- 
man of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, were read by the Hon. 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull unfortunately being unable to be 
present because of a slight indisposition. 
His address follows: 
“(GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING BOARD, 
Dr. Rowe, LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN: 
“It is with a deep sense of satisfaction 
that I extend, in the name of the people 
and the Government of the United States, 
neighborly greetings to all our sister 
republics of this continent upon the 
occasion of Pan American Day. I also 
take great pleasure in extending to the 
peoples and governments of the Americas 
the warm greetings of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 
‘‘Pan American Day is a symbol of the 
unity and peace of the Americas. At no 


time has this occasion possessed a more 
profound significance than it has today. 

‘**As we view the world scene, we cannot 
help but feel profoundly grateful that 
peace, firmly established, prevails on the 
American continent. Elsewhere in the 
world, ominous clouds overhang a darken- 
ing horizon. 

‘‘We live today in the shadow of inter- 
national tensions and of events which im- 
peril the very foundations of world peace. 
The future of those fundamental principles 
of an international order based on law, 
justice, and morality, which are indispens- 
able to durable peace and to the progress 
of mankind, hangs in the balance. 

‘The right of each nation to conduct its 
own affairs free from outside interference; 
the principle of sovereignty and equality of 
nations, irrespective of size and strength; 
sincere respect for law and the pledged 
word; scrupulous observance of treaty ob- 
ligations; friendly and cooperative effort 
to promote peace; mutually beneficial 
economic intercourse based upon the rule 
of equal treatment; these are among the 
vital principles which must underlie the 
relations among nations if world peace is to 
be maintained and civilization is to endure. 

**At the Montevideo and Buenos Aires 
conferences, the: nations of the Americas 
reafhirmed their belief in these principles 
and rededicated themselves to efforts 
necessary for their firm establishment. 
They have bound themselves mutually to 
consult in the event that the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere is menaced. The 
instruments negotiated at the last two Pan 
American parleys marked substantial 
advances in the movement toward intra- 
American unity and solidarity which has 
been carried forward for many decades 
under the leadership of the Pan American 
Union. 

“It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Western Hemisphere has no _ inter- 
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national problems of its own. Controver- 
sies among the American nations arise 
from time to time. It is to the everlasting 
credit of our countries that these questions, 
no matter how difficult and delicate, are 
and have been susceptible of settlement 
because of the ‘will to peace’ which 
exists in all the nations of the Americas. 

“During the last few years we have had 
abundant evidence of this ‘will to peace.’ 
The delicate question that arose between 
Colombia and Peru has been amicably 
settled. ‘The Governments of Ecuador and 
Peru have repeatedly demonstrated their 
insistent desires that the long standing 
territorial dispute which unfortunately ex- 
ists be settled only by pacific methods. In 
accordance with the terms of the Protocol 
of 1924 and of the protocols subsequently 
agreed upon by the two Governments, 
delegations of both republics have now 
been negotiating for the purpose of finding 
a basis for a definitive settlement. ‘There is 
every reason to hope that this objective 
will soon be crowned with success. 

‘The Governments of Honduras and 
Nicaragua are demonstrating likewise their 
desire to settle by pacific methods their 
recent dispute and are cooperating with a 
commission of friendly nations in an effort 
to bring about a peaceful settlement. The 
American Republics have manifested a 
very lively interest in the pacific solution of 
the controversy between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, and delegates of five friendly nations 
have been in session at Buenos Aires since 
1935, when efforts to bring about an end 
to the war in the Chaco were successful. 
The mediatory countries are continuing to 
render every possible assistance to the dis- 
putants in reaching a definitive settlement. 
Only a few months ago the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti signed at the Pan 
American Union, in the presence and un- 
der the auspices of the Permanent Com- 
mission of Investigation and Conciliation 


established under the Gondra Treaty, an 
agreement regarding a serious situation 
that had arisen between them. 

“These are tangible and practical evi- 
dences of a Pan American spirit—a spirit 
of the good neighbor, which envisages not 
only a willingness to adjust differences by 
peaceful means, but also a determination 
to create conditions in which such differ- 
ences would be less likely to arise. If this 
spirit is to be fully effective, there must be, 
on the part of all, whole-hearted accept- 
ance of mutual obligations and responsi- 
bilities. As Present Roosevelt said on Pan 
America Day five years ago, ‘It is only by 
sympathetic respect for the rights of others 
and a scrupulous fulfillment of the corres- 
ponding obligations by each member of 
the community that a true fraternity can 
be maintained.’ 

‘‘Each of the American Republics has, 
through labor and sacrifice, endeavored 
to develop its own institutions in its own 
way and in the manner which in the 
opinion of the people has been best 
adapted to the exigencies and the circum- 
stances in each country. In celebrating 
Pan American Day, let us dedicate it anew 
to the maintenance of democratic institu- 
tions in the Americas. 

‘On this day, which is observed through- 
out the Americas, let us reaffirm before the 
world our profound belief in these basic 
principles of relations among civilized na- 
tions, the establishment of which as an 
unshakable basis of an international order 
under law is the most effective guarantee 
of peace and of the general well-being of 
mankind; let us renew our determination 
to meet each other a full halfway in deal- 
ing with the tasks, emergencies and prob- 
lems which confront us and thus work to- 
ward our common purpose in a truly 
reciprocal spirit of the good neighbor. 

‘“‘T am certain that I voice the common 
view of all American Republics when I 
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express, in conclusion, the fervent hope 
that the ‘will to peace’ which is dominant 
in the Western Hemisphere will become 
universal, and that the governments and 
peoples of all nations will find the means 


of adjusting whatever international differ- 
ences may exist in peaceful ways, in a spirit 
of mutual respect and good will.” 

The complete program of the concert is 
given below: 


1. Symphonic Suite: Cantos del Atardecer, Vicente Ascone (Uruguay). 


a. Parque de los Aliados. 
b. El Parque Rodé. 
c. El Prado. 


2. Waltz: Mar y Cielos, Domingo Santos (El Salvador). 


UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
LIEUTENANT CHARLES BENTER, Leader 


ALEXANDER Morris, Assistant Leader, Conducting 
U.S. Navy Band Orchestra 


3. Primeira Rhapsodia Brasileira, Luiz Levy (Brazil). 
(Revised and orchestrated by Luis Guzman, of the Marine Band). 
UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 


Captain Taytor Branson, Leader 


WILLIAM SANTELMANN, Assistant Leader, Conducting 
U. S. Marine Band Orchestra 


4, Piano Solos: 


a. From Uncle Remus, Edward MacDowell (United States). 
b. By a Meadow Brook, Edward MacDowell (United States). 
c. Scherzetto, Leopoldo Miguez (Brazil). 

NOEMI BITTENCOURT 


Brazilian Pianist 


5. Dances: Marinera y Tondero, E. Lépez Mindreau (Peru). 
(Arranged by Fritz A. Mueller). 


6. Symphony: La Sorciére des Montagnes, Alberto Williams (Argentina). 
UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM SANTELMANN, Conducting 


7. March: Zacatecas, Genaro Codina (Mexico). 
UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 


Captain THomas F. Darcy, Conducting 
Leader, U. S. Army Band Orchestra 


8. BRIEF REMARKS 


by the 


HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
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9. Dance: Anayansi (Danza India del Amor), Alberto Galimany (Panama). 


UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain Darcy, Conducting 


10. Piano Solos (Brazil): 


ono 7p 


. Polichinello, H. Villa-Lobos. 


. Minha Terra, Barrozo Netto. 

. Lenda Sertaneja, Francisco Mignone. 

. Microbinho, Francisco Mignone. 

. Saudades das Selvas Brasileiras, H. Villa-Lobos. 


NOEMI BITTENCOURT 


11. Berceuse (for strings and woodwind), Sixto M. Duran (Ecuador). 


12. Mississippi, Ferdie Grofe (United States). 


a. Father of Waters. 
b. Mardi Gras. 


UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
CapTaAIn Darcy, Conducting 


Star SPANGLED BANNER 


The following day the Hall of the Ameri- 
cas was again filled, this time by an audi- 
ence of high-school students who had 
prepared a program in honor of the occa- 
sion. The first part was broadcast to 
Latin America. This consisted of a march, 
Amparito Roca, by Texidor, by the Inter- 
High School Orchestra; Brave New World, 
by Rudolph Schramm, sung by the Ter- 
rell Junior High School Glee Club; a greet- 
ing to Latin America given in Spanish by 
June Cogswell, a student in Roosevelt High 
School; Estrellzta, by Manuel Ponce, played 
by the McKinley High School String Sex- 
tette; Czy Called Heaven, a spiritual sung by 
the Terrell Junior High School Glee Club 
as an example of American folk music; 
and Victor Herbert’s march Panamericana, 
played by the McKinley High School 
String Sextette. 

During the next fifteen minutes the au- 
dience had the pleasure of listening to a 
return broadcast from the Argentine- 
American Cultural Institute in Buenos 
Aires. An Argentine student who had 
been so fortunate as to be awarded a trip 
to the United States by the Munson Line 
a few years ago spoke in English, extend- 
ing the greetings of his country and of the 


Institute to the young people of the United 
States. His talk was followed by a group 
of Argentine folksongs, whose delightful 
melodies were very much appreciated by 
the audience. The program was heard 
clearly and gave those present a real feeling 
of closeness to their distant neighbors in 
the south, who had joined with them in 
their tribute to the friendly spirit and unity 
of ideals of the American Republics. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, the Director General of 
the Pan American Union, addressed the 
students briefly, reminding them that the 
future course of the country and of Pan 
Americanism was in their hands and ad- 
juring them to be faithful to their trust. 

The rest of the program consisted of a 
tango, Y ... éCdmo le Va? by Valverde, and 
Andalucia, from the Andalucia suite by 
Lecuona, rendered by the Inter-High 
School Orchestra; Cielito Lindo, by Fernan- 
dez, a solo by Naomi Gordon of Dunbar 
High School; a sketch by the Junior Girls 
Glee Club, Taft Junior High School; accor- 
dion solos, A Mi Madre, by José de Betinote, 
and Malaguefa, by Lecuona, played by 
Leona Marans, Central High School. The 
master of ceremonies throughout was 
Miguel Nufez, of Western High School. 


Venezuela and Child Life 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


VENEZUELA will be in a position to take an 
active part in all Pan American child-wel- 
fare activities if the child-welfare move- 
ment now under way in the country which 
gave the Liberator to America continues 
to grow and develop. The inspiration of 
the Pan American Congresses and the de- 
sire of Venezuela to be able to take her 
place among the nations in recognizing 
the national obligation and privilege to 
conserve and protect child life were largely 
responsible for the initiation of the First 
Venezuelan Child Congress. It was called 
at the suggestion of General Elbano Mi- 





Courtesy of the author 


belli, governor of the Federal District, and 
was held under the auspices of the national 
government. In his letter suggesting the 
Congress, Governor Mibelli quoted the 
ancient axiom: “It is not enough to avoid 
death; it is necessary to learn how to live.” 
The deliberations of the Congress and the 
demonstrations of work being done under 
both governmental and voluntary aus- 
pices expressed in various ways this con- 
viction that life must be made more safe 
and the child’s physical, mental, and social 
development more complete if Venezuela 
is to realize the ideals and the hopes of the 


THE VENEZUELAN CHILD WELFARE COUNCIL 


Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, who was especially invited by 
the government to attend the First Venezuelan Child Congress, appears fifth from the left, accompanied 
by the prominent Venezuelans who compose the official Child Welfare Council. 
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NEW CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN CARACAS 


The government, the Red Cross, and various women’s organizations in Venezuela are 
actively engaged in developing hospitals, centers for pre-natal care and instruction, 
day nurseries, and other agencies for the protection of mothers and children. 


patriots who made her national existence 
possible. 

The writer had the privilege of honorary 
membership in the Congress and partici- 
pation in all its activities. The annihila- 
tion of distance by the “clipper ships” which 
fly in a day, or a day and a half, over the 
sea and the beautiful islands of the Carib- 
bean, from Miami to Port of Spain, and 
return, and the amphibian planes which 
fly between Port of Spain and La Guaira, 
made the trip possible for one greatly oc- 
cupied with work for the children of the 
United States. Having just left behind a 
National Conference for Better Care of 
Mothers and Babies, held in Washington, 
she wondered whether the old familiar 
needs and problems, colored, of course, by 
differences in setting, would be reflected 
in a national congress in a country of some 
three million people scattered over an area 


as large as the 14 States, from Maine to 
Florida, bordering on the Atlantic, with 
West Virginia added. Her expectation of 
a great amount of similarity in subject 
matter and guiding principles was realized 
in the first session. Nothing received 
greater emphasis than the fact that all 
phases of a child’s life—physical, mental, 
and social—constitute parts of one whole 
and must be approached through a com- 
prehensive and well-integrated program. 
No paper was given that did not emphasize 
the importance of adequate technical 
preparation for the personnel to be em- 
ployed in all phases of the work. ‘There 
was also discussion of the relationships 
between the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, and recognition of the importance 
of both official and privately organized 
and supported efforts for child protection. 

The Congress opened in the Municipal 
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‘Theater of Caracas on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 1, met every day in the auditorium 
of the Children’s Hospital of the munici- 
pality, and closed February 6. Official 
delegates from the 20 States and three terri- 
tories (including the Federal District) which 
make up the Republic, and associate mem- 
bers representing voluntary organizations, 
participated in the deliberations. Honorary 
presidents included the President of the 
Republic, the Ministers of the Interior, 
National Education, and Health and Wel- 
fare, and the governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict. ‘he president was Dr. Gustavo Ma- 
chado Hernandez, the head of the Vene- 
zuelan Child Council and the director of 
the Children’s Hospital—one of a group 
of devoted, intelligent, modest, and excel- 
lently prepared physicians, men in their 
late thirties and early forties for the most 
part, who are the pioneers of the public 
health movement in their country. 

In a stirring address at the opening of 


the Congress, the President of Venezuela, 
General Eleazar Lopez Contreras, referred 
to the fact that in her awakening to the 
healthful currents of political, economic, 
and social reconstruction, Venezuela can- 
not remain indifferent to the problems of 
the health and well-being of the people. 
Sessions of the Congress were held each 
morning or afternoon, the remaining half 
day being devoted to visits to hospitals and 
institutions, some still under construction. 
“We have to show you unfinished build- 
ings, our work is so new,” one of the 
doctors laughingly said, but every foot of 
floor space was traversed and every piece 
of precious X-ray apparatus and labora- 
tory equipment was inspected with a 
feeling that here dreams for a better day 
for the children of the nation were in 
process of translation into reality. 

Five principal papers were presented to 
the Congress, each one being referred to a 
special committee for study and report of 
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SIMON RODRIGUEZ INSTITUTE, CARACAS 


Among the various sections in this institution are a maternity hospital, milk station, and child health center. 
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recommendations to the closing general 
session. The first paper was an extensive 
and carefully prepared study of the public 
and private child-welfare facilities of the 
country, national, state, and local. The 
second dealt with general principles of the 
campaign against childhood tuberculosis 
in Venezuela; the third, with the organiza- 
tion of school health service; the fourth, 
with the general organization and support 
of child welfare in Venezuela; and the fifth 
with the need for legislation for the protec- 
tion of mothers and children, including 
laws on parental guardianship, establish- 
ment of paternity, juvenile courts, and 
juvenile delinquency. Many shorter pa- 
pers were presented by the delegates. A 
Code of the Rights of Childhood, adopted 
earlier by the First National Convention of 
Venezuelan Teachers, was approved. It 
is somewhat similar to the Declaration of 
Geneva adopted in 1923 by the League of 
Nations and to the Children’s Charter 
adepted by the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 





Courtesy of the author 


Running throughout every paper was 
frank discussion of problems and needs. 
Controversial points, about which debate 
sometimes became quite heated, included 
military training in institutions, which the 
conclusions of the Congress did not favor, 
and the method of organizing child-welfare 
service—whether it should be in one 
central comprehensive council, on whose 
governing board the departments of gov- 
ernment concerned with health, welfare, 
education, and interior affairs would be 
represented, but which would operate in- 
dependently of any government depart- 
ment, or in one of the existing departments 
of government. Those advocating a sin- 
gle, broad organization, reaching into all 
aspects of the health and welfare of chil- 
dren, free from political influence, and 
serving as a coordinating body for all 
departments of government, won by a 
substantial majority. Among other rec- 
ommendations approved by the Congress 
were those relating to the establishment of 
child-welfare institutes; substitution of 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM, CARACAS 


This new institution will play a large part in the anti-tuberculosis campaign of the Venezuelan government. 
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CHILD HEALTH CENTER IN MARACAIBO 


Throughout Venezuela a united effort is being made to promote child welfare. 


small, informal children’s homes for large 
orphanages; recognition of the right of the 
mother and child to assistance from the 
State; an effective campaign for raising 
the standard of living of the laboring 
classes; improvement of housing; exten- 
sion of school health service; increase in 
the number of beds and of nurses in tuber- 
culosis hospitals and sanatoria; increase in 
social services; campaign against illiteracy; 
increase of health knowledge; development 
of special legislation for mothers and 
children; and membership in the Inter- 
national American Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood with headquarters in 
Montevideo. It was decided to hold a 
second congress in Maracaibo within two 
years. 

On the first day of the Congress, the del- 
egates participated in the formal opening 
of the Jardin de Infancia Isabel la Caté- 
lica, which is to serve as a health center and 
day nursery. Other institutions visited 
included the National Child Welfare In- 
stitute; a district child-welfare center; the 
Children’s Hospital of the municipality of 


Caracas; a school for dependent boys; the 
school hygiene service where an extensive 
exhibit of the work of the health visitors 
was displayed; a seashore vacation camp; 
tuberculosis dispensaries, hospitals, and 
sanatoria; a children’s home; a maternity 
home and prenatal center; a day nursery; 
and a detention and study home for minors. 

The government, the Red Cross, and 
several organizations of women are devel- 
oping centers for prenatal care and in- 
struction, maternity hospitals and homes, 
registration of midwives, children’s hospi- 
tals, milk stations and child-health centers, 
school health services, and vacation camps. 
Much of the work has been inaugurated 
within the last two years and it has been 
necessary to provide short courses and to 
plan for fundamental, permanent pro- 
grams of training for the personnel re- 
quired. A number of trained nurses have 
been brought from Puerto Rico to assist in 
the development of the nursing services. 
The head of the school for nurses in the 
Children’s Hospital is a Puerto Rican and 
the director of a short course in social work 
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THE MARIA ANTONIA BOLIVAR CHILDREN’S HOME 


under the tuberculosis dispensaries of the 
Department of Health and Welfare is a 
Puerto Rican who is a graduate of the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service in 
Washington, D. C. The director of a 
course for school health visitors and of va- 
cation camps in the Federal District is a 
Cuban educated in the United States. 
Experience of Puerto Rico, European 
countries, Brazil, the continental United 
States, and other American nations is ea- 
gerly studied and freely drawn upon, as 
are the deliberations and recommendations 
of the Pan American Child Congresses and 
the material made available by the Inter- 
national American Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood. Emphasis is rightly 
placed, however, upon the necessity of 
adapting the experience of other countries 
to the conditions and needs of Venezuela. 
Within the nation itself, the Federal Dis- 
trict serves as a demonstration center from 
which the interior can draw material, 


which in turn can be adapted to the needs 
of rural districts and small towns. 
Problems of public health, sanitation, 
housing, nutrition, and education, as well 
as social problems resting more directly in 
the life of the family and the home, are re- 
ceiving serious consideration. In 1936 it 
was reported that of the 600,000 children 
of school age in the nation only 150,000 
were enrolled in school and only 100,000 
were attending; that 10,000 teachers were 
needed but only 3,500 were employed, and 
of these only 400 had normal-school de- 
grees; that school buildings and school 
equipment were lacking or inadequate; 
and that 70 percent of the primary schools 
were one-teacher schools. In the last two 
years great efforts have been made to re- 
organize and modernize the educational 
system of the country. The head of the 
National Department of Education, Dr. 
Rafael Ernesto Ldépez, was summoned 
from a successful medical practice in the 
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United States to assume responsibility for 
the nation’s schools. One phase of his 
work has been the development of 10 
travelingrural missions which bring the mes- 
sage of modern agriculture, homemaking, 
health, and education to the rural people. 
The climate of Caracas, at an elevation 
of more than 3,000 feet above sea level, is 
ideal the year around. Much has been 
done to improve milk and water supplies 
and to provide vaccination against small- 
pox and diphtheria. In four years infant 
mortality in Caracas has been reduced 
from 150 to 99 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births. Diarrhea and enteritis are the lead- 
ing causes of infant death, as they were 20 
years ago in the United States but, as in 
the United States, prenatal and natal causes, 
including syphilis, are important factors. 
The writer has attended many interna- 
tional and national gatherings, but none 


has shown evidence of more thorough prep- 
aration, greater sincerity, or more concen- 
trated interest on the part of all participat- 
ing. For the most part it is a new thing in 
Venezuela for women to occupy themselves 
with matters outside their own homes, but 
the work already accomplished, especially 
in services for the protection and welfare of 
mothers and children, is truly remarkable. 
The writer is very proud of her honorary 
membership in the Asociacion Venezolana 
de Mujeres and of the friendship extended 
to her by other organizations. Nor will 
she ever forget the hospitality of the United 
States Legation and the view from the 
terrace which overlooks the broad, moun- 
tain-bordered valley dominated by the 
Avila peak, which somehow signifies to 
Venezuelans the aspirations of the nation 
founded by the great Liberator and first 
Pan American statesman, Sim6én Bolivar. 
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A FINE VENEZUELAN BABY 





PRESENTATION OF THE GRAND CROSS OF THE HAITIAN ORDER “HONNEUR ET 
MERITE” 


On behalf of His Excellency the President of Haiti, M. Sténio Vincent, His Excellency the Minister of 

Haiti in Washington, M. Elie Lescot, presented the diplomas and insignia of the Grand Cross of the Order 

‘‘Honneur et Meérite” to Their Excellencies the Ambassador of Peru, Senor Don Manuel de Freyre y 

Santander; the Ambassador of Argentina, Dr. Felipe A. Espil; and the Ambassador of Cuba, Dr. Pedro 

Martinez Fraga; and to the Hon. Hoffman Philip, former Ambassador of the United Statesin Chile. The 
ceremony took place at the Haitian Legation on April 6, 1938. 


In the photograph appear, from left to right: The Ambassador of Mexico, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera; 

the Ambassador of Peru; the Ambassador of Argentina; Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State of 

the United States; the Minister of Haiti; Hon. Hoffman Philip; the Ambassador of Cuba; Mr. Laurence 

Duggan, Chief of the Division of the American Republics, Department of State; Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director 

General] of the Pan American Union; and M. Jacques Carmeleau-Antoine, Secretary of the Legation of 
Haiti. 








The Colonial Churches of El Salvador 


ALBERTO GUERRA TRIGUEROS 


Ir WOULD BE WELL, perhaps, before 
coming to our subject, to determine as 
exactly as we may—although in this 
case there are few available data—the 
meaning and scope of the world “‘colonial”’ 
in its Salvadorean aspect, for the meaning 
is very different from that suggested by 
the same term in, let us say for example, 
the United States... . 

We must not forget, indeed, that the 
Spanish colonial dominion was_ spread 
over the enormous period of four cen- 
turies, from the end of the fifteenth in the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella (1492, Dis- 
covery of America) to the end of the nine- 
teenth (1898, Independence of Cuba). . . . 

There does not exist then—there cannot 
exist—one colonial style, but there are 
many successive colonial styles. And even 
these are colonial only in name, because 
they differ little, if at all, from the analo- 
gous (not contemporaneous) styles dom- 
inant in Spain during correlative epochs. 
The term colonial, from an architectural 
or artistic point of view, means little or 
nothing to Peninsular Spaniards. ‘To 
Spanish Americans it means much; but 
it is almost entirely historical rather than 
artistic in meaning. A work of art, 
custom or building is colonial to us be- 
cause it “‘dates back to the days of the 
colony”, which, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, is as far back as we can go. 

In this word we include four centuries 
of a long and complicated artistic, orna- 
mental and architectural evolution, which 
begins with a few Fernandine Gothic 
importations in Mexico, Nicaragua and 


1 From “El Salvador’, San Salvador, March 1937. 
Photographs by courtesy of Sr. Joaquin Leiva, president 
of the National Tourist Commission of El Salvador. 


the Dominican Republic; continues and 
dominates for a century and a half 
throughout America with the austerity 
of the Spanish Renaissance; and still later 
continues with the Baroque in all its 
phases—from the severity of the seven- 
teenth century to the adulterated and 
cumbersome Churrigueresque of the eight- 
eenth century—until it fades at last into 
that dreary lack of style and character 
that ‘“‘characterizes” the art of the so- 
called ‘‘Century of Light’’: the stupid nine- 
teenth century, as it has been called by a 
modern French writer. 

There is another confusing factor that 
prevents us from forming a clear and per- 
fect idea of the real meaning of the term 
‘colonial style.’ ‘This confusing element 
is the asynchronous evolution—due prin- 
cipally to the lack of communications—of 
artistic styles in Spain and in her colonies. 
In America, as in every colonial land, es- 
pecially when it is far removed from the 
mother country, the cultural and artistic 
evolution was much slower than in the 
Iberian peninsula. For this reason anal- 
ogous styles do not coincide in date on 
both sides of the Atlantic... . 

This . . . asynchronism of Spanish Amer- 
ican artistic evolution in relation to that 
of Europe makes clear the vagueness and 
elasticity that the term “‘colonial’’ acquires 
in our tropical artistic climate. Of course 
I must insist on the fact that outside of a 
few decorative motifs of Indian origin 
introduced in some American Baroque— 
such as certain alternations and symmetries 
in carved stone patently copied from native 
textile designs—the adjective colonial has 
generally a purely historical rather than 
an artistic connotation, embracing build- 
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ings of all the epochs and styles mentioned 
above. But to be perfectly honest, I must 
also state here that the term, as generally 
accepted in America, is also applied to a 
definite style, predominant in the New 
World by reason of its extension and long 
duration; also because it lends itself more 
harmoniously than any other to an inter- 
polation into and combination with the 
elements of American native art. This 
style, wrongly called colonial, is no other 
than the American Baroque. 

In El Salvador we cannot yet boast of 
possessing our own art, an architectural 
history or an artistic tradition of our own; 
but nevertheless we possess some historical 
and artistic relics, some isolated monu- 
ments of indisputable merit that have sur- 
vived the many and frequent earthquakes, 
thanks to their solid and skillful construc- 
tion. 

Without going into detail concerning all 
the colonial buildings—mostly of a reli- 


gious character—that still remain in this 
country as relics and monuments of the 
efforts and nobility of an intrepid Faith in 
a new and hostile world, we may first of all 
give a short description of the chief of those 
monuments, stressing certain local char- 
acteristics common to all. Later we shall 
refer to two or three of them—the most 
important—which the author has had the 
opportunity of visiting and studying, and 
which for various reasons may be consid- 
@vee! in7joneall, = = . 

With the exception of the beautiful 
cathedral of Metapan (the most ambi- 
tious and monumental in the country), and 
the churches of Chalchuapa, El Pilar in 
San Vicente, and its humble but refined 
namesake in Sonsonate, all the Salvado- 
rean churches have a common outstanding 
characteristic and attraction (although not 
of an architectural nature), a certain vig- 
orous and somehow warlike rusticity, due 
principally to the native—Indian and 
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THE CHURCH AT SAN SEBASTIAN 


‘The modest charm of this small church comes from the pleasing contrast between the simple curves and 
vertical lines of its well-proportioned fagade and the play of light and shadow on its white-washed walls. 
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halfbreed—workmanship, which has trans- 
formed the decadent refinement peculiar 
in other countries to the Baroque style into 
a vigorous and luxuriant flowering of arch- 
itecture and ornament of primitive char- 
acter. An architecture of beginnings, 
trials and babblings—in the eighteenth 
century !—with all the freshness and vigor 
of a primitive faith, or of a tree commenc- 
ing to grow. A parallel phenomenon may 
be observed in that half warlike, half reli- 
gious style, also purely primitive, called in 
California ‘“‘Spanish”’ or ‘‘Mission’’ style, 
which came into being when the Renais- 
sance and Baroque styles were transplanted 
into that rude and savage environment. 
Thus, even such a traditional and charac- 
teristic element of the Baroque as the spiral 
volute, for example, used not only for orna- 
mentation but also for utilitarian and 
architectural functions as in certain gigan- 
tic lateral buttresses or, on a smaller scale, 
in support of the higher angles of a facade, 
as may be seen in Metapan, Chalchuapa 
and San Vicente, acquired in this coun- 
try, undoubtedly on account of imperfect 
technique, and above all because the sim- 
ple, rough hand of the mason or carpenter 
followed the bidding of his wild Indian 
nature, certain unmistakable and posi- 
tively handsome characteristics having a 
vigor, strength, and purity, an originality 
lightened by creative art, that would be 
difficult to find in European monuments 
of similar nature or epoch. 

If this is so in the case of ornaments and 
elements characteristic of a certain Euro- 
pean style, we shall surely find the same 
stamp of naive primitiveness, vigor and 
rudeness on the entirely native and origi- 
nal elements not belonging to any style. 
Some of these are entirely architectural, 
such as the interior timber construction, 
so frequent in this country, employing 
pillars made of a single piece and lintels 
(not capitals) under longitudinal rafters 
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CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, 
IZALCO 


and flat timber roofs. ‘This is found in the 
church at Chalchuapa and repeated in 
many smaller churches. (Somewhat on 
the same order, although its monumental 
possibilities have not yet been fully de- 
veloped, is the replacement of the capitals 
in some humble structures by the more or 
less perfected “forked pillars”, the same 
pillars that in ancient Persia produced the 
famous gigantic capitals with horses’ and 
bulls’ heads.) Along the same line, but 
on a higher artistic plane, we have the 
systematic use throughout the country of 
that curious system of multiple semi- 
square mortar cupolas, placed in line, 
which take the place of a central cupola. 
I do not know of any other western 
country where this method, resembling 
the Byzantine style, has been so generally 
applied, particularly in architecture of 
classic inspiration, such as the Renaissance 
styles. This system of multiple cupolas 
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THE CHURCH AT COATEPEQUE 


An atrium surrounded by a wall and entered by an imposing gateway is often found in front of Salvadorean 
churches. 


and skylights over isolated bases of four 
pillars, which in many of our churches 
replaces to advantage the barrel vault, has 
been fully tested in its resistance to the 
ravages of time and earthquakes. To 
this same architectural order, also found 
in Mexico and rarely in Spain—a some- 
what Oriental inspiration—belongs that 
wonderful and. marvelously strong poly- 
gonal cupola which is found frequently in 
El Salvador and may be seen in Chal- 
chuapa, Metapan, and above all in the 
church of El Pilar in San Vicente, where 
its base is dodecagonal. 

Other native elements are purely orna- 
mental motives, derived freely in either a 
naturalistic or stylized manner from the 
local flora, fauna or topography. To this 
order belong those curious friezes, carved 
or modelled in clay, with tropical fruits 
such as coconuts, pineapples, avocados and 
ears of maize, seen inside and outside the 
church of Chalchuapa. This is the favorite 


ornamental style—<cf. the use of the thistle 
leaf in the middle ages and the acanthus 
leaf in ancient Greece—in Baroque wood- 
carvings on pulpits, retables, and altars 
throughout the country. 

Another decorative motive of a peculiar 
order, often found on capitals, cupolas, 
retables and even on the silver lectern at 
Metapan, deserves special mention here. 
This is a very simple and “‘Indianized”’ 
conception of the double eagle of the 
Hapsburgs. During the reigns of Charles 
V and Philip II of that house, rulers dur- 
ing the greatest colonial power of Spain, 
the building of religious edifices predomi- 
nated in El Salvador, and the first colonial 
monuments were erected here at that 
(TOE, 5 

Whatever the cause, the truth is that the 
double eagle of Charles V, considered as a 
purely ornamental and emblematic motive, 
seems to have had a great attraction— 
some totemic interpretation, perhaps?-—— 
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THE OLD CATHEDRAL AT SAN MIGUEL 


for the Indian sculptors and other decora- 
tors; it may be found nowadays even on 
the capitals of such recent buildings as the 
church at Mejicanos and also on gourd 
containers painted black and red from 
Alta Verapaz in Guatemala. An analo- 
gous totemic interpretation, very natural 
in Indian artisans, is that of another fabu- 
lous monster, surprisingly and artistically 
used inside the church at Chalchuapa— 
nothing else, in that sacred precinct, than 
a series of sirens! This coincides with the 
presence of the ubiquitous double eagle. 
All these characteristics are general, as 
I have already stated, and may be seen in 
all Salvadorean churches, particularly 
the humbler and ruder buildings, most 
of which have massive walls and low roofs. 
The edifices most worthy of mention are 
the church of Panchimalco, near San 
Salvador, of vigorous late Baroque style; 
San Sebastian in Villa Delgado, of a more 
severe Classicism; Calvary in Metapan and 
the ruined church at Ostua, both of a 


delicate Baroque; the Assumption and the 
parish church at Izalco; the cathedral in 
Sonsonate, which has a rather rough 
fagade but 17 cupolas of all sizes, the 
largest of which, now replaced by a 
horrible pseudo-cupola of timber and 
corrugated iron, a few years ago bore 
what I believe was a unique decoration, 
a facing of white porcelain that gleamed 
in the sunshine; Santo Domingo, also in 
Sonsonate; the churches at Coatepeque 
and Suchitoto; the various churches in 
Santa Ana (which have very high central 
towers), nearly all of modern epochs and 
traditional inspiration, but some of solid 
Renaissance style and others of an eight- 
eenth century Baroque similar to the 
French Louis XV; and we may add, by 
reason of its above-mentioned original 
characteristics of purely Indian style, the 
church at Chalchuapa, near Santa Ana, 
probably the most interesting after Meta- 
pan. It must be understood that these 
churches represent valuable relics, of 
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undoubted merit, from our historic and 
artistic past but we cannot claim with 
justice that they are works of art in the 
full sense of the word. 

Nevertheless, on account of their real 
artistic refinement, original construction, 
perfect ornamentation and finish, materials 
and even a certain indefinable seal given 
by the hand of a real architect, there 
are a few complete structures which are 
true works of art. ‘These are the church of 
E] Pilar in San Vicente, the most original 
in the country; the little church of El 
Pilar in Sonsonate (which I do not hesi- 
tate to ascribe to the same architect that 
built its namesake in San Vicente), and 
the great church of Metapan; this last 
has great artistic value and unity, not 
only in its general construction but even 
in the smallest detail of interior decoration 
and furniture. 

All these churches of undeniable Baro- 
que, dating from the end of the eighteenth 
century, have a common stamp of aus- 
terity, sobriety and originality, very Span- 
ish and very characteristic of the chaste 
beginnings of the Peninsular Baroque in 
the previous century. Furthermore, their 
general architectural structure is of a still 
earlier Classic style, more appropriate to 
the sixteenth century and the Renaissance. 
This corroborates what I have already 
stated regarding the asynchronous charac- 
ter of the evolution of peninsular and 
colonial architecture. 

This will be confirmed further by a 
rapid study of two of these churches. 

The church of El Pilar, in San Vicente, 
with the exception of a few ornaments on 
the lateral facades which show a marked 
predilection for the curved and excessively 
complicated lines generally considered in- 
separable from the Baroque, especially 
American Baroque, bears the deep seal of 
unmistakable originality. The straight 
line predominates, rigid or broken, not 


only in the general structure, which has 
even suppressed the arch, but also in the 
surface and accessory decoration, volun- 
tarily reduced to flutings and fluted 
grooves, both perfectly straight, placed at 
intervals and at right angles in the middle 
of large smooth surfaces. From the fagade, 
now largely in ruins—whose missing tow- 
er, destroyed by fire, we must lament—we 
may follow step by step the architect’s in- 
tention of “not doing anything as others 
do it.”? With its long horizontal lines, di- 
agonally cut at the ends in a manner that 
recalls certain Mayan buildings, the fagade 
gives at first sight the impression of a 
theater rather than of a temple. On both 
sides and over the main entrance a decor- 
ation of rigid flutings accents the general 
impression of modernity—certainly not of 
a very ‘“‘colonial’’ style—made by the shape 
of the doorway, which does not have a 
horizontal lintel or a round arch as might 
be expected, but a kind of pentagonal 
arch, broken in straight lines, or rather, 
in a half decagon. 

This same voluntary tendency to use the 
straight line in an ornamental form pre- 
dominates in the interior. The barrel- 
vaulted roof is rather low and thick, and 
has survived many centuries and earth- 
quakes. There are three aisles, separated 
by pillars with rhomboid, instead of 
square, bases. A dodecagonal cupola is 
placed over the transept; it is especially in- 
teresting on the outside. And all these— 
pillars, buttresses, jambs, walls, cupola— 
are soberly and originally decorated from 
top to bottom, in long rectangular panels, 
with the same flutings of the facade, either 
countersunk or in relief. The voluntarily 
austere whole is in accordance with the 
Baroque style, and has a captivating origi- 
nality and simplicity, especially for a 
building of the eighteenth century. 

This same impression of conscious origi- 
nality—not excessively florid as in other 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT METAPAN 


Because of the purity of its style and the nobility of its proportions, this cathedral is the most beautiful in 
El Salvador. 


eighteenth century buildings, but with a 
calm and clear austerity of an architec- 
tural rather than of an ornamental na- 
ture—is conveyed, although on a humbler 
plane, by another work of great character 
found at Sonsonate, and like its namesake 
in San Vicente placed under the protection 
of Our Lady of the Pillar. This circum- 
stance, together with the coincidence of 
style and epoch, compels me to attribute, 
without other certain data, both monu- 
ments to one and the same architect. 
Nevertheless, the church at Sonsonate, 
now despoiled of its cupolas, belongs gen- 
erally to a more feminine, less severe 
Baroque than that at San Vicente. With 
the exception of a very emotional whole, 
now in patent process of ruin—a charming 
fagade teeming with arches, niches and 
small columns and having as a pinnacle 
the customary statue of Our Lady of the 


Pillar; vigorous lateral buttresses; and 
above all a ‘“‘very Baroque’’ apse, ex- 
tremely original on the exterior—there is 
little worthy of mention in this church. 
It has always been a little white fagade of 
marvelous proportions and wonderful 
decorations where the strong light of day 
plays on the white masonry, the reliefs 
and small columns, among the blue or 
violet shadows of the niches and arches. 
This is all; but how much it is in the eyes 
of an artist! 

The cathedral of Metapan deserves more 
special mention. It is the most ambitious, 
the purest in style and the noblest building 
erected by the Spaniards in El Salvador. 
It does not bear the slightest trace of 
mixture or native adulteration; the ca- 
thedral, like everything else in the quiet 
and noble Andalusian city that Metapan 
has remained to this day, has a purely 
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Spanish atmosphere, something of a 
spiritual refinement, nobility and vigor 
which can hardly be found elsewhere in 
Central America, and which, according to 
Don José Vasconcelos, is not surpassed 
even in the splendid colonial buildings in 
Mexico. 

Here also, as in other Salvadorean 
churches, we find the vault formed by suc- 
cessive cupolas, each on its own square 
base. These I have already mentioned as 
being characteristic of all our churches; 
their use and perfection in our country is 
due undoubtedly to the need of resistance 
to the frequent earthquakes. The church 
has only a nave; it is very high, without 
columns, unlike the three low aisles of the 
church of El Pilar in San Vicente. But this 
simple nave (its simplicity explains why this 
should be the only Salvadorean colonial 
church in a perfect state of preservation), 
with its high central cupola; with its octag- 
onal windows and its lateral altar pieces, 
profusely carved and covered with gold 
leaf, set in round arches within the plain 
masonry of the walls—one window and 
one altar-piece between each two internal 
abutments corresponding to the vigorous 
exterior buttresses; with its high altar, 
lamps, lecterns, tabernacle and accessories 
all covered with repoussé silver originating 
in the mines of Metapan; this nave, I 
repeat, is of such lofty and harmonious 
proportions that the whole produces the 
unforgettable impression of something 
really great and noble, surprisingly supe- 
rior to the limitations of a small country. 

The lower part of the facade is of great 
severity: A ponderous central door, studded 
with great iron nails forged in Metapan, 
under a single octagonal window placed 
between two niches and four decorative 
columns of simple and elegant Classic de- 
sign. Above, at a little higher level than 
the top of the only corner tower, which is 
on the left of the spectator, there rises from 


the fagade a graceful two-storied belfry. 
It has three arches below a single arch, all 
clearly silhouetted against the sky and 
reinforced laterally by harmonious volute 
buttresses of a pure and sober Baroque 
style. ‘The airy lightness and elegance of 
all this upper part makes a handsome con- 
trast with the austerity and solidity of the 
lower part of the facade. 

The entire building, erected on a high 
base that extends in front into an atrium 
in order to compensate for the slope of 
the side streets, is surrounded by a high 
masonry wall pierced at regular intervals 
by small balustrades, except in front, where 
there is an ancient wrought iron railing 
of Baroque design. The whole building, 
with its alternating severity and grace, airy 
openings and shadows contrasting with the 
solid whitewashed masonry that pre- 
dominates, produces an effect that to a 
real artist defies comparison, even with 
cathedrals greater or more ancient, but 
less finished and less harmonious, like the 
cathedral of Guatemala and that of Leon 
in Nicaragua. 

The date 1743, which I consider refers 
to some repairs or reconstruction rather 
than to the original construction, is visible 
in the vault of the choir. (This choir is 
just inside the entrance above a single 
arch; there are certain touches of Fer- 
nandine Gothic over the principal door.) 
In spite of the date, the style, owing to the 
asynchronism already mentioned, is too 
sober to belong to the eighteenth century; 
its architectural inspiration may be found 
in the early seventeenth century Baroque. 
The interior decorations, richer in details, 
and tinged somewhat with Chinese 
influence, like the French and Venetian 
styles of the epoch, are plainly character- 
istic of the eighteenth century, as may be 
seen in the gilt carvings of the pulpit and 
the six handsome altar-pieces. A curious 
fact, arising from the artistic blending of 
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the whole, is that all this eighteenth cen- 
tury decoration does not clash in the least 
with the austere design of the original plan. 
For example, although the altar-pieces in 
themselves are of the most Baroque inspira- 
tion, nevertheless all of them are exactly 
adjusted, with a marvelous sense of equi- 
librium and contrast, to the sober round 
arches wherein they are set in accordance 
with the original architectural proportions 
of the building. Everything in this church 
is subordinate—as it should be in every 
legitimate work of art but rarely occurs in 


the Baroque—to the harmony and auster- 
ity of the whole. There architecture rules 
supreme over the other arts; and the 
decoration, notwithstanding its Baroque 
character, produces an unmistakable and 
pleasant impression of austerity and classi- 
cism. ‘The decoration in the church of 
Metapan fulfills to perfection its function 
of ancilla architecturae; and the architecture 
in its turn is, according to the scholastic 
dictum on philosophy and as is natural 
in a religious edifice, merely ancilla theo- 
DGVG2. > 6 


The Salt Mines of Colombia 


JULIO CARO 
Manager of the Bank of the Republic 


Amonc the natural wonders of Colombia 
are the salt mines of Zipaquira, which are 
also one of its sources of wealth. They 
consist of an enormous deposit of rock 
salt situated some 8,900 feet above sea 
level; this fact is one of their most interest- 
ing features. They cover hundreds of 
square miles and their thickness, which 
is not definitely known, has been estimated 
by geological authorities at hundreds of 
feet. This enormous mass of salt is all 
that remains of an inland sea _ which, 
drying up ages ago, deposited the salt 
which it held in solution, a phenomenon 
similar to that which is taking place at 
the present time around the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah. 

The headquarters for operating the 
mines are in the city of Zipaquira, about 
30 miles north of Bogota, the capital of 
the Republic, with which there is highway 
and railway communication. 

These mines were known and operated 


by the natives long before the Conquest 
and constituted the principal source of 
wealth of the Zipas, sovereigns of the 
natives, who in return for salt received 
gold and other products from the tribes 
inhabiting vast territories in what is now 
the Republic of Columbia. During colonial 
days the mines were operated by the 
government, and since the country has 
been independent they have been part 
of the patrimony of the State, whose 
annual income from them amounts to 
more than 3,000,000 pesos. 

The mines are exploited by means of 
ereat galleries dug in the salt, some of 
them as much as 65 feet wide and equally 
high, lighted by electricity and forming 
imposing subterranean aisles, where the 
sparkle of the salt crystals and of other 
minerals offers a remarkable spectacle 
which no traveler to Bogota fails to see. 

The rock salt is mined by dynamite and 
taken to the surface by a small railway. 
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WORKERS’ HOUSING AT THE COLOMBIAN SALT MINES 





These 70 brick houses and two schools were built by the Bank of the Republic, which at present operates 
the mines, to replace insanitary hovels. 


It is then dissolved in settling tanks, 
where the impurities fall to the bottom. 
The salt water thus purified is sold in a 
24° Baumé concentration to manufactur- 
ers, who evaporate it in special ovens and 
obtain a salt of a high degree of purity. 
The annual output of salt exceeds 50,000 
tons and supplies most of the country. 

At the present time the salt mines are 
administered by the Bank of the Republic, 
which is the central bank of issue of 
Colombia by virtue of an act of 1931. 
It may seem strange, as indeed it is, 
that a bank of this character should have 
charge of an enterprise so foreign to the 
usual functions of such institutions. That 
came abaut as follows: 

The year 1931 was extremely difficult 
for Colombia because of the grave situa- 
tion created by the world-wide depression. 


The gold reserves of the bank of emission, 
which in previous years had exceeded 
$67,000,000, were reduced to $14,000,000 
and the money circulating in the country 
fell from 88,000,000 pesos to 5,000,000. 
All the economic activities of the nation 
were profoundly affected, and the large 
number of workers who were being left 
without employment naturally brought 
about a grave and threatening social situa- 
tion. A similar situation arose in most 
of the countries throughout the world, 
as everyone is aware. 

Under such trying circumstances, the 
National Congress in September of that 
year gave President Olaya Herrerra ex- 
traordinary powers, and he proceeded to 
decree a series of measures intended to 
solve the problems. One of the first of 
these was to suspend the free circulation of 
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DAM FOR THE ZIPAQUIRA WATER SUPPLY 


Another beneficial step taken by the Bank of the Republic in its management of the salt mines was the 
erection of a dam to assure a supply of water not only for the operation of the mines but also for the city 
of Zipaquira. 


gold in Colombia and declare that tem- 
porarily notes of the Bank of the Republic 
could not be exchanged for that metal. 

It was considered urgent to encourage 
production and to create work for those 
whom the depression had left unemployed. 
Such action required considerable funds, 
and in the situation confronting not only 
Colombia but the whole world it was im- 
possible to float internal or foreign loans 
by public subscription. In these circum- 
stances, the Colombian Government, 
adopting a procedure which then and 
later was followed by many other nations, 
decided to negotiate a loan with the Bank 
of the Republic. 

The bank which, as has already been 
said, is the central bank of issue of Colom- 
bia, was founded in July 1923, in accord- 


ance with the plan recommended by an 
American financial mission headed Pro- 
fessor Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton 
University. Stockholders in the bank are 
the National Government, which owns 
about half the shares, the commercial 
banks operating in the country, and a few 
individuals. The capital and reserves of 
the bank amount to some 15,000,000 pesos. 

‘The loan negotiated by the Government 
with the Bank of the Republic, which 
originally was for 15,000,000 pesos but 
which later was increased to 19,000,000, 
was not made to secure revenue but to 
improve the social and economic situation 
of the country. Part of the funds was set 
aside to support and strengthen institutions 
supplying agricultural credit, so that, in- 
stead of restricting their loan operations 
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A SETTLING TANK 


The rock salt, blasted out by dynamite, is dissolved in settling tanks, where the impurities fall to the bottom. 


at such a time, they were able to increase 
and extend them. The rest of the loan was 
spent on important public works, espe- 
cially highways. This construction was 
carried out with remarkable economy and 
speed, thereby not only solving the prob- 
lem of those out of work but also greatly 
improving means of communication,which 
nowadays are so important a factor in 
economic rehabilitation. Thanks to this 
policy, Colombia rid itself of the grave 
problem of unemployment, which the de- 
pression produced in many countries, often 
with truly tragic features, and which has 
not yet been fully solved. 

The Government was unwilling to ne- 
gotiate the aforesaid loan with the bank of 
issue without providing specific guaran- 
tees. It therefore gave adequate security 
by granting the bank a concession for 


operating the salt mines during the whole 
life of the loan, and setting aside a con- 
siderable part of the revenue from the 
mines to service the debt. 

This, then, is how the Bank of the Re- 
public came to take over the administra- 
tion of the salt mines on January 1, 1932. 

During these 6 years the bank has taken 
pains to perfect the organization of the enter- 
prise and to modernize the system of oper- 
ation, as well as to improve as much as possi- 
ble the living conditions of the workers. 

The results obtained in these different 
fields have been very satisfactory. But 
this article will go into detail only as to the 
last, the living conditions of the workers, 
which may be of interest to the readers of 
the BULLETIN, since the welfare of workers 
is today one of the chief concerns of the 
American nations. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE WORKERS’ CHILDREN 


The two schools built in the workers’ housing development have athletic fields and shelters for children’s 
games. 
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HOSPITAL PAVILION FOR SALT MINE WORKERS 


The Bank of the Republic has shown much interest in promoting the welfare of the workers in every way 
possible. Besides employing a physician to attend them and their families, it has provided a special 
pavilion in the Zipaquira hospital. 
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The mine workers, who number some 
240, were living in deplorable conditions 
when the bank took over the management 
of the salt mines. Their dwellings were 
miserable ranchos, cramped and insanitary 
mud hovels thatched with straw. To im- 
prove that sad situation, the bank has 
built 70 modern brick houses with metal 
roofs to house the working population of 
the mines; these rent for the purely nomi- 
nal sum of 1.50 pesos monthly, with the 
sole object of keeping the ownership of the 
houses in the hands of the company. ‘The 
houses consist of two or three rooms, a 
kitchen, and sanitary conveniences. They 
are provided with abundant water and 
each of them has a patch of ground for a 
garden plot. 

In order to encourage hygienic habits 
and neatness in the workers, the bank has 
established semi-annual prizes for the best 
kept houses. 

In the new housing development the 
bank has built two schools, with athletic 
fields and shelters for children’s games. 
These schools are equipped for the free 
day and night instruction provided not 
only for the workers’ children but also for 
the workers themselves. 

The bank employs a full-time physician 
to look after the men and their families, 
and also provides free of charge any 
necessary medicines. 

A special pavilion in the hospital at 
Zipaquira, built in accordance with the 
general plan drawn up by the Board of 
Welfare, has just been finished and put 
into service. ‘This ward has been furnished 
with everything necessary for the proper 
care of the mine’s staff of employees and 
workmen, 


Each member of the staff has a life 
insurance policy whose premiums are 
paid by the bank. 

The operation of the mines in the form 
just described requires an abundant supply 
of pure water, but the quantity available 
was long inadequate not only for the 
mines but also for the city of Zipaquira. 
One plan called for the diversion of a 
considerable part of Rio Frio, but this 
would have caused a sensible reduction in 
the volume of water of that river, which is 
used for the irrigation of an extensive 
agricultural region subdivided into many 
small holdings and intensively cultivated. 
Faced with this difficulty, the bank chose 
a new solution for the problem, more 
expensive but more advantageous. By 
erecting a concrete dam there was formed, 
in a hollow called Pantano Redondo, 
a large lake whose purity was assured 
when the State acquired the land drained 
by the streams flowing into it. In this 
way abundant pure water was obtained 
not only to meet the present and future 
needs of the mines but also to supply 
without charge the workers’ houses, the hos- 
pital, and the municipality of Zipaquira. 

This brief account gives the principal 
measures adopted to benefit the staff of 
the salt mines since the Bank of the 
Republic began to administer them, 
measures taken with the wholehearted 
approval of the national Government, 
which owns the mines. It shows clearly 
the part the bank has played in improving 
the living conditions of the workers who 
have the difficult task of extracting the 
salt. From this point of view it may be 
asserted that these men are now better 
off than any other group in the country. 


A Landscape Architect Looks 
at Rio de Janeiro 


MALCOLM KIRKPATRICK 
Resident Landscape Architect, National Capital Parks 


THE TEN-HOUR FLIGHT from Montevideo to 
Rio de Janeiro must be along one of the 
world’s most beautiful airline routes. 
Between stops at Porto Alegre and Santos, 
planes fly seven and eight thousand feet 
above the lush jungles of Brazil’s coast. 
Blue water fades to light green, then white, 
as breakers wash miles of beautifully 
curved beach. The climax of the flight 
comes as the plane glides over Sugar Loaf 
to alight on Guanabara Bay, Rio’s mag- 
nificent harbor. 

Judged by many to be the world’s most 
beautifully situated city, Rio de Janeiro 
has an urban development spreading over 
seventy of the four hundred thirty-one 
square miles in the Federal District. The 
city’s population is approximately two 
million. 

Urban development has crept like a 
flood over the lowlands adjacent to the 
ocean and bay, and into the valleys wind- 
ing inland among the low mountain 
ranges. 

An understanding of this remarkable 
city is not possible without some knowl- 
edge of its spectacularly beautiful environ- 
ment. The ocean, the splendid beaches, 


1 Part of a report to the Branch of Plans and Designs, 
National Park Service, United States Department of the 
Interior, by Malcolm Kirkpatrick, Resident Landscape 
Architect, National Capital Parks. The observations 
in this report were made at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, whose interest in South American parks and cities 
was stimulated by his visit to Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay at the time of the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace in December 1936. Another 
section on Montevideo will follow. See also ‘‘A Land- 
scape Architect Looks at Buenos Aires’, BULLETIN, 
April 1938.—EDIToR. 


the bay and the mountains combine to 
make Rio de Janeiro unforgettable. . 
Two features of this background, unusual 
in themselves, at the same time afford an 
opportunity to gain a comprehensive view 
of the area. These are Sugar Loaf, the 
great chunk of granite which rises from the 
water to form the portal of Guanabara 
Bay, and Corcovado, the spire which rises 
over 2,300 feet to dominate the city. 
Topped by a huge statue of Christ, this 
is the first landmark sighted by approach- 
ing ships. ‘Two other points, unimportant 
in themselves, but commanding fine pano- 
ramic views of the city, are known as the 
Emperor’s Table and Chinese Vista. 


Corcovado, the Emperor's Table and Chinese 
Vista 


The road from the city to Corcovado 
zigzags upward past outlying groups of 
houses and solitary villas to enter the lush 
forests that cover the mountains behind 
the bay. Still under construction, the 
road does not yet reach the peak. A half 
mile of trail now runs to the steps that 
climb fifty or sixty feet to the narrow 
platform around the base of the statue 
of Christ.” 

So abruptly does the upper part of Cor- 
covado rise from the ridges beneath that 
a curious sense of detachment comes to 
anyone who stands for a moment looking 
down on the city. Its sides so steep that 


2 For some years there has been a cogwheel railway 
practially to the summit. The new road will be specta- 
cular.—EDITOR. 
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they disappear beneath one’s feet (it is 
impossible to lean out far enough to trace 
their descent), the peak seems suspended 
in the still air. Many signs of life are 
apparent in the city below—the busy har- 
bor, smoking chimneys and the crawling 
specks that are automobiles—but on the 
peak of Corcovado there is only silence. 
“To get back to earth” is a matter of an 
hour’s drive over the long hairpin descent 
which levels off on the shores of Lake 
Rodrigo de Freitas at the base of Corco- 
vado. ‘This road passes southwest along 
the ridges and through the valleys of the 
ranges behind the coast, then reverses its 
direction to reach the Emperor’s Table, 
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from which the panorama of the city is 
again revealed. 

Winding gradually downward the road 
next runs out onto the tip of the promon- 
tory known as “‘Chinese Vista’’. 


Sugar Loaf and Copacabana Beach 


Access to Sugar Loaf, sentinel of Rio’s 
harbor, is by aerial cable car. The ascent 
is made in two stages with a stop midway 
on the round bald top of Penedo da Urea. 

Southwest to south from Sugar Loaf 
stretches the beautiful curve of Praia 
de Copacabana, Rio’s finest beach. Its 
graceful curvature is repeated for mile 
after mile along Brazil’s coast. 
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A PART OF THE CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


The above map shows how the city spreads along the hills, which form a beautiful background but also 
are an obstacle to urban development. 





Courtesy of the author 
GUANABARA BAY FROM THE EMPEROR’S TABLE 


Rio de Janeiro has an environment of spectacular beauty. 








Courtesy of the author 


COPACABANA FROM SUGAR LOAF 


On the ocean is Copacabana beach, separated from the central part of Rio by hills. Avenida Atlantica, 
which follows the gracious curve of the shore, is lined by lofty apartment houses and elegant residences. 
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LOOKING ACROSS RIO DE JANEIRO 


The central business section of the Brazilian capital lies along the Avenida Rio Branco, the straight line 

running across Calabougo Point. In 1904 the Brazilians performed the feat of constructing in 6 months 

this handsome avenue, 108 feet wide and over a mile long, demolishing nearly 600 buildings to obtain the 

necessary space. The leveling in 1922 of the hill on which the city was founded gave an additional 14 
blocks in the downtown section and 50 of filled-in land. 


Its line is duplicated by Avenida Atlan- 
tica with a gay mosaic promenade, but it 
is unfortunate that a lack of zoning regula- 
tions has permitted increasingly high 
buildings to crowd to the edge of the al- 
ready narrow avenue. 

Little has been left unsaid of Rio’s 
beautiful harbor.’ Every articulate person 
who has ever sailed past Sugar Loaf has 
probably left some record of his impres- 
sions of that event. ‘To reverse the process 


3 One of the best and most recent books 1s Hugh 
Gibson’s ‘‘Rio”’, written while the author was American 
Ambassador in the Brazilian Capital. EDITOR. 


and stand on the tip of Sugar Loaf to look 
down nearly 1,300 feet at passing ships is 
probably done less frequently, but is no 
less worthy of record. 


Major parks and public improvements 


As in the case of Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro is the capital of its country and 
the greatest city. Its urban area is the 
developed portion (about one-seventh) of | 
the Federal District whose limits are those 
of the municipality’s jurisdiction. The 
Federal District of the United States of 
Brazil is a reservation (similar to the 
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United States’ District of Columbia) with- 
in the State of Rio de Janeiro. The city 
of Rio is in no way concerned with the 
government of the State of Rio de Janeiro. 
The state capital is Nictheroy, situated on 
the north shore of Guanabara Bay. 

The executive duties of the munici- 
pality’s government are discharged by the 
prefect, a presidential appointee. ‘The 
legislative body, the city council, is elected 
by the residents of the city. Further voice 
in municipal affairs is given the citizens 
by representation in the federal congress. 

Operating under the municipal govern- 
ment are various bureaus or boards, in- 
cluding the Boards of Parks, Forests and 
Gardens and of Public Roads and Public 
Works. 

The Board of Parks, Forests and Gar- 
dens carries on the design, development, 
maintenance and operation of the parks. 
The Board of Public Roads and Public 
Works is charged generally with the exe- 
cution of the city plan and with the de- 
velopment of the highway system. ‘This 
board at the present time is conducting, 
as a supplementary activity, an excellent 
mapping project for the entire Federal 
District. 

Until just after the turn of the century 
Rio suffered severely from tropical disease. 
In 1903, under efficient, progressive fed- 
eral and municipal administration, it 
began with $60,000,000 in hand to clean 
house. The quay and port works, the 
Avenida Rio Branco, the bayside develop- 
ments of Avenida Beira-Mar, the develop- 
ment of the Copacabana section, enlarged 
water works and an improved sewerage 
system are some of the splendid achieve- 
ments which helped transform the city. 

Running diagonally from the lower 
right-hand corner of the photograph on 
p. 288 is the quay which ends at Praga 
Mauéa, seen just left of center in the fore- 
ground. Extending vertically from one 


corner of Praga Maua, as seen in the 
photograph, is Avenida Rio Branco. Its 
width of 108 feet isnot unusual as compared 
with that of many urban thoroughfares, 
but notice how it compares with other 
streets in this older section. Swinging to 
the right and running along the bay shore 
from the upper end of the Avenida Rio 
Branco is the Avenida Beira Mar. It fol- 
lows the water’s edge to Botafogo Bay, the 
arm of Guanabara which extends to the 
right background of the picture. About 
half way between the upper end of Avenida 
Rio Branco and the left-hand margin of 
the photograph may be seen the mutiple 
lanes of Avenida Apparicio Borges. ‘The 





GARDENS OF THE PRAGA PARIS 


These gardens form a pleasing introduction to the 
business and financial district. 
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peak of Sugar Loaf, hidden by the clouds 
at the left of the photograph, is the point 
upon which the axis of this avenue is fixed. 
Beyond the ridge that terminates at Sugar 
Loaf is the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Avenida Betra-Mar 


The finest and most extensive of Rio’s 
park developments is the Avenida Beira- 
Mar (Shore Drive). Beginning at the base 
of Penedo da Urca, Avenida Pasteur joins 
the Beira-Mar at the southern edge of 
Botafogo Bay. Running generally to the 


north along Praia do Flamengo, the 
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AVENIDA BEIRA-MAR 


Paralleling the unblemished shore line and afford- 

ing at every turn a new and lovely view, Avenida 

Beira-Mar and its extensions, Avenidas Atlantica 

and Niemeyer, offer a beach drive of 11 miles 
unsurpassed in beauty. 





Avenida Beira-Mar widens at its upper end 
to form the gardens of Praga Paris, at which 
the Avenida Rio Branco begins. 

Except at Praga Paris, where double 
one-way roads absorb the traffic from 
Avenida Rio Branco, the Beira-Mar is 
divided as follows: On the side nearest 
the bay are two one-way roads divided by 
tree-planted islands. Behind these is a 
park strip of varying width and the service 
drive for the abutting development. 

At the southernmost extremity of the 
bayside development Sugar Loaf domin- 
ates the outlook from the Beira-Mar. 


Praga Paris—the gardens of Gloria 


Situated in the administrative district 
of the city known as Gloria, these gardens 
at the northern end of the Beira-Mar are 
its most elaborate development. 

Of the three major units of the Praca 
Paris, the central one containing the great 
pool and fountains is the most impressive. 
The entire area, however, becomes a 
splendid introduction to the Avenida Rio 
Branco, to the business and financial dis- 
trict, and to the new district being de- 
veloped to the northeast. The heavy 
traffic which flows between these and the 
suburbs to the south is quickly absorbed 
on the double one-way roads surrounding 
the Praga. 


Avenida Rio Branco—Praga Floriano 


Situated on the Avenida Rio Branco, 
just north of its intersection with the Ave- 
nida Beira-Mar, Praga Floriano provides 
the setting for the Municipal Theater. 
This long, narrow plaza, paralleling the 
avenue, is in effect a widening of it. Not 
facing on the busy thoroughfare, but 
turned to face down the long axis of the. 
plaza, the theater building has a fore- 
ground in scale with its size which could 
not be obtained within the width of the 
avenue. 
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DETAIL OF PRACA FLORIANO 


One of the interesting sidewalk patterns seen in Rio de Janeiro is noticeable in the picture. 


These walks, 


made of chips of black and white granite, are very durable. 


Recent city planning studies 


The report of Alfred Agache, French 
planner, on the extension, remodeling and 
embellishment of Rio de Janeiro is an ex- 
haustive city planning study. It gives 
consideration to problems of drainage, 
sanitation, flood control, erosion control, 
forest protection, zoning, subdivision and 
provision for future parks; to the reorgani- 
zation of the highway plan, and of rail and 
transit facilities; and to the readjustment 
of the bay shore at Praga Paris for the pur- 
pose of developing additional sites for 
governmental and private buildings. 

Although it is probable that the shore 
line adjacent to Praga Paris will be moved 


outward, indications now seem to be that 
any land thus gained will be used prima- 
rily for parks. Extensions of fill being cur- 
rently made south from the existing air 
and seaplane port are roughly in accord- 
ance with the Agache plan, but rather 
than for the gardens of Calabougo Point 
they are intended for the development of 
the municipal airport. 

Engineers of the Board of Public Roads 
and Public Works seem to feel that cer- 
tain basic principles of the Agache plan 
are sound, but that various details of 
development should be placed in the 
hands of their own designers to achieve a 
better expression of local needs. 
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Small parks and reservations 


Rio de Janeiro has a great number of 
small park areas scattered about the city. 
Some are little more than large enough to 
contain a piece of statuary, while others 
are sizeable neighborhood parks. 

These areas, often of little consequence 
individually, in the aggregate are likely to 
be a considerable asset—or detriment— 
to the general appearance of a city. Some 
of the older ones in Rio are representative 
of the worst traditions of park design— 
inappropriate and in bad taste. 

However, in the small parks, particu- 


larly those in the outlying sections being 
currently planned and developed, there 
is a very apparent appreciation of the 
problems of small park design. 

In view of the turmoil created in Wash- 
ington recently by an intelligent program 
of park reconstruction, it was interesting 
to the writer to observe in Rio de Janeiro 
contemporary work similar in spirit to that 
which aroused so much opposition here. 

Not in Rio alone but throughout the 
larger cities of South America there is 
being evidenced a general trend toward 
more fitting and tasteful park design. 





Some Sixteenth Century Histories 
and Historians of America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of History, George Washington University 


[Part VI]} 


If you are going to Mexico this summer, per- 
haps you have been asking ‘“‘What shall I read? 
What books of history and description would give 
me a good background?” Probably you are 
thinking of new books, but why not try an old 
one? None of the new ones can capture the 
breathless interest of the letters written by Her- 
nando Cortés, the leader of the first Europeans to 
visit Mexico. He was observant and highly ap- 
preciative of all the wonders that he saw and you 
will be as amazed to read of some of them, such 
as Muteczuma’s palaces, gardens and zoo, as 
Cortés was to see them. You will like to visit the 
market as he did and notice how many of the 
things that he mentioned are still to be found 
there. When it came to souvenirs, he was on the 
lookout for those that would interest and please 
the Emperor most. Part of one of his letters is 
found on pp. 298 to 299. 

The story of some of the early histories of Amer- 
ica is extremely romantic. Their authors did in- 
deed write for posterity, for it sometimes hap- 
pened that their manuscripts lay for centuries un- 
published and then were brought to light or iden- 
tified by chance. Imagine the feelings of Bishop 
Landa if he had been aware that his book on the 
Mayas would first be published by a Frenchman 
about 350 years after it was written! But perhaps 
he knew that it was good enough to last.—EpirTor. 


THE GENERAL HISTORIAN Of the sixteenth 
century dealt with a variety of subjects and 


1 Preceding installments in this series were published in 
the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for July and 
September 1933, and April, May and June 1936. They 
discussed, respectively: Peter Martyr, Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Oviedo » Valdés, and Francisco Lépez de Gémara; 
Bartolomé de las Casas, Fosé de Acosta, Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, and Pedro Pizarro; Bernardino de Sahagin, 
Toribio de Benavente, and Ferénimo de Mendieta; Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, Pedro de Cieza de Leon, and Juan de 
Betanzos; and Alonso de Ojeda, Girolamo Benzonz, 
Reginaldo de Lizdrraga, Juan Lopez de Velasco, An- 
tonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, Juan de Torquemada, 
and Bernardo de Vargas Machuca. 


with a wide range of territory. But his 
efforts at recording contemporary affairs 
were hardly as successful as those of the 
specialist who, then as now, restricted his 
pen and his interests to more reasonable 
limits of time and space and whose writ- 
ings, taken in conjunction with other simi- 
lar works, therefore produce an historical 
mosaic invaluable to the modern historian. 
From this class of early specialists in the 
art of recording contemporary events a few 
who dealt with northern Hispanic Amer- 
ica have been selected for brief discussion. 


I 


A great conqueror is not necessarily a 
great writer, but in the case of Hernando 
Cortés (1485-1547) these abilities were 
combined. The Conquistador’s fame as 
an historian rests upon the accounts of his 
activities in New Spain contained in five 
letters to his Emperor, Charles V. The 
first letter, dated July 10, 1519, was sent 
with gifts of Aztec featherwork, gold, and 
so on. Unfortunately this letter, which 
should have been printed immediately be- 
cause of the news it contained, was sup- 
pressed by an agent of Governor Velaz- 
quez of Cuba, the churchman Benito Mar- 
tin, then in Spain, who felt that the Gov- 
ernor, rather than Cortés, should receive 
the credit for the conquest. The second 
letter, dated October 30, 1520, was sup- 
pressed until 1522. ‘The three subsequent 
letters bore the dates of May 15, 1522, 
October 15, 1524, and September 3, 1526, 
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the last dealing with the expedition to 
Honduras. Although these five letters by 
no means constitute all the epistolary out- 
put of Cortés, for at least 33 other letters 
are known, they are usually published to- 
gether because they give a continuous and 
somewhat detailed story of the conquest of 
Mexico and constitute an excellent source 
for the present-day historian. 

The original of the first letter has been 
lost; the certified copy of an accompanying 
letter from the municipal authorities of 
Veracruz was discovered in the old Im- 
perial Library of Vienna toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. As it was to 
confirm the account contained in Cortés’ 
letter, and in fact probably was based 
upon it, it is now included as the ‘“‘first 
letter” in the published versions of these 
five documents. The next three letters 
were published soon after they were re- 
ceived in Spain. The fifth letter was dis- 
covered in Vienna at the same time as the 
‘first’, and thus has been known to his- 
torians little more than a hundred years. 
All five have been edited and published in 
several different languages and in many 
editions. The best English edition, en- 
ticle cla iheneicerien soja @ontesumS my hnueaT 
MacNutt in two volumes (New York and 
London, 1908) but perhaps more generally 
available is Hernando Cortés: Five Letters, 
1519-1526, translated by J. Bayard Morris 
(Argonaut Series, New York, 1929). 

The Conquistador came to America in 
1504 when he was 19 years of age. His 
education and background tended to make 
him a careful observer, and the long years 
spent amid the exciting events of the 
Conquest give to his views and opinions a 
decided historical value. As an historian 
he will always be ranked high. His 
accounts were straightforward and clear, 
and any boasting on his part may well be 
pardoned. Prescott has gone so far as to 
compare Cortés’ writings to Caesar’s 


Commentaries. Bancroft, on the other hand, 
states that his writings were filled with 
‘calculated misstatements’? and marred 
by “religious zeal.”’ But considering the 
strain and stress about him and the age in 
which he wrote, any writer under like 
circumstances would find it difficult always 
to maintain his impartiality. Dll with 
dysentery and worn out with his labors, the 
great Conquistador passed away in Spain 
on December 2, 1547. 


Il 


An excellent picture of the spread of the 
Conquest in New Spain (Mexico) and 
the advancement of the northern frontier 
is given by Baltasar de Obregon in his 
Fistoria de los descubrimientos antiguos y 
modernos de la Nueva Espanta. The author 
of this work was born in Mexico City in 
January 1544. At the age of 19 he 
enlisted as a soldier and soon thereafter 
began to serve under Francisco de Ibarra, 
a viceregal agent exploring for mines in 
northern Zacatecas. Obregon served in 
this capacity until 1566, when he returned 
to Mexico City. He had inherited his 
father’s encomienda, but it supported 
him indifferently. To win fame and 
wealth he wrote his Historia, hoping 
thereby to interest his sovereign, Philip IT, 
so that the latter would grant him a 
governorship in the newly-opened terri- 
tory. His story was completed in April 
1584, but it brought him neither wealth 
nor renown. Indeed, it is not even known 
how the work was received in Spain. 

The Historza is divided into two books 
of 38 and 10 chapters, respectively, plus 
a summary. The years covered run from 
1519 to 1584. For some material the 
author relied on second-hand informa- 
tion, but he tried to be accurate, and veri- 
fied and corrected his material by “‘con- 
sulting people, readings, and accounts 
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which were given to me and certified by 
many people.’’ The author mentions the 
names and exploits of many conquistadors, 
but with their stories he mingles much 
interesting descriptive matter, particularly 
concerning the natives, the activities of 
the friars, and the character of the country 
discovered and conquered. 

The original manuscript was preserved 
in the Archivo General de Indias, in 
Seville, Spain, but it was not published 
until 1924, when an edition was issued in 
Mexico City. An excellent English trans- 
lation by George Peter Hammond and 
Agapito Rey was published in Los Angeles 
mm NAG. 


Ill 


A comprehensive history of sixteenth- 
century affairs in New Spain was written 
by Juan Suarez de Peralta under the as- 
tonishing title Tratado del descubrimiento de 
las Yndias y su conqusta, y los ritos y sacrificios, 
y costumbres de los Yndios; y de los virreyes y 
gobernadores que las han gobernado, espegzal- 
mente en la Nueva Espana, y del suceso del Mar- 
qués del Valle, segundo, Don Martin Cortés: del 
rebelion que se le ynputo y de las justigzas y 
muertes que hizieron en Mexico los juezes comi- 
sarios que para ello fueron por su Majestad, y 
del rompimiento de los Yngleses, y del pringipio 
gue tuvo Francisco Draque para ser declarado 
enemigo. Compuesto por Don Joan Suarez de 
Peralta, vezino y natural de Mexico. But 
when the manuscript came to be pub- 
lished the editor, Justo Zaragoza, decided 
to shorten the title to Noticzas historicas de la 
Nueva Espana. Under this caption the 
book was printed in Madrid in 1878. 

Very little is known of the author, except 
that he was a native of Mexico, where he 
was born probably in 1536. He was un- 
doubtedly an eyewitness to much that he 
described, but about certain facts he is not 
always reliable. His style is simple and 
sometimes careless, but he assembled in- 


numerable facts of great value to the his- 
torian today, and he deserves to rank high 
among his contemporaries as a keen ob- 
server and as a man of probity. 


IV 


Another account describing the natives 
and the Conquest of New Spain was writ- 
ten by Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, 
who was born in Toledo, Spain, about 
1514. As a young man he became the 
Latin secretary of the Archbishop of Seville 
and held this position until 1546. In 1550 
he was professor of rhetoric at the Univer- 
sity of Osuna, but being interested in 
American affairs he went to Mexico, where 
in 1553 he became the first occupant of the 
chair of rhetoric at the newly opened 
University in Mexico City. At the same 
time he began the study of theology at the 
university. In 1555 he took holy orders 
and later obtained his doctorate in theol- 
ogy. In 1560 he was appointed chronicler 
of the city, and afterward became a canon 
in the Cathedral of Mexico and rector 
(president) of the university. 

Probably in 1559 or 1560 he began to 
write his Crénica de la Nueva Espana, which 
had not been completed at the time of his 
death in 1575. The manuscript seems to 
have been taken to Spain, and Herrera 
probably used it in the preparation of his 
Historia General. After that the Cronica 
disappeared, although since 1723 it had 
lain in the Manuscript Section of the 
National Library in Madrid, where it was 
listed as anonymous. In 1912, however, 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall discovered the correct 
authorship from internal evidence. Two 
years later the work was published for the 
first time in Madrid. 

The book is divided into six parts, of 
which some portions are missing, possibly 
deleted by the censor. The volume de- 
scribes the ancient rites and customs of the 
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Mexican Indians and the Spanish dis- 
covery and conquest. The account is con- 
sidered trustworthy, as the writer consulted 
eyewitnesses and documents of the time. 


Vv 


An historian with great compassion for 
the natives of Mexico during the conquest 
was Diego Duran, who was born in Tez- 
coco, the year unknown, of an Indian 
mother and a Spanish father. In 1556 he 
entered the Dominican Order in Mexico 
City, but because of poor health he was 
forced to confine his labors to research in 
the monastery instead of following the 
more arduous task of converting the 
natives on far frontiers. 

The writings of Father Duran—and a 
number are doubtfully attributed to him— 
deal with the civilization of the Mexican 
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natives, with the life of the Emperor 
Montezuma, and with the cruelty of the 
conquest. Because of his deep feeling for 
the natives’ suffering, his writing is colored 
by a prejudice on behalf of his mother’s 
forbears. His work is uncritical, unpol- 
ished, poorly organized, and repetitious, 
but he understood the natives and presents 
their case in an admirable light, as did 
other churchmen of the period. 

The title of his chief, and perhaps the 
only work rightfully ascribed to him, is 
storia de las Indias de Nueva Espana y islas 
de tierra firme. Until the nineteenth cen- 
tury it remained in manuscript, although 
it was used by José de Acosta in his Historza 
natural y moral de las Indias. Acosta thought 
that the author was Juan Tovar, who was 
in reality only the person to whom Duran 
had entrusted the manuscript when he died 





A FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF MONTEZUMA’S CORONATION 


This illustration, from Fray Diego Durdan’s Historia de las Indias, shows a dance to the accompaniment 
of two drums. Some of the beautifully dressed dancers wear costumes representing eagles, jaguars, or 
other wild beasts. 
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in 1588. The work is divided into three 
parts (tratados). The first, finished in 
1581, consists of 78 chapters and contains 
the history of Mexico to the time of the 
Conquest. The second, of 23 chapters, 
deals with native gods and religion; while 
part three treats in 19 chapters of the na- 
tive calendar and the festivals connected 
therewith. After nearly three centuries 
the manuscript finally saw the light of day 
in printed form in Mexico City, where it 
appeared in two volumes and an atlas in 


1867 and 1880. 
VI 


Besides Acosta, another historian of this 
century made use of the manuscript of 
Diego Duran. He was Agustin Davila 
Padilla, who was born in Mexico City in 
1562 and became a friar of the Dominican 
Order at an extremely early age. His 
parents were among the families of the con- 
quistadors. A very precocious child, he 
took a doctor’s degree at the age of 106. 
After miraculously escaping death in an 
earthquake, he determined to devote his 
life to God and so became a Dominican. 
He enjoyed a reputation for high charac- 
ter, was appointed professor of philosophy 
at the university, and distinguished him- 
self as an orator. He also held the title of 
Censor of the Inquisition, and was ap- 
pointed by Philip IIT general chronicler of 
the Indies and royal chaplain. In 1599 he 
was made Archbishop of Santo Domingo, 
where he died five years later. 

In 1589 Davila was commanded by his 
Order to write its history. This he did, 
completing the manuscript in 1592. But 
because of a scarcity of paper in Mexico, 
the author took his account to Spain, 
where it was published in Madrid in 1596. 
The first title given the work was Historia 
de la Fundacion y Discurso de la Provincia de 
Santiago de México de la Orden de Predica- 
dores, por las vidas de sus varones insignes, y 


casos notables de Nueva Espana. ‘The account 
thus begun was continued by Alonso 
Franco y Ortega in 1645, but the continua- 
tion was not published until 1900. 

In writing his history, Davila had access 
to local archives and accounts of other 
writers (including Duran’s manuscript), 
and he consulted many persons who had 
a first-hand knowledge of the facts he 
sought. He is the earliest writer to men- 
tion the establishment of printing in 
America, and his word in this matter has 
been accepted as accurate. ‘The work 
contains valuable information on the con- 
quest and colonization of Mexico and on 
the native civilization. As the chronicler 
of his Order he prepared and included in 
his work the biographies of prominent 
Dominicans who lived in Mexico in the 
sixteenth century. In this respect his work 
is indispensable. 


VII 


Among the historians of the conquest of 
New Spain were many churchmen, some 
of whom were zealous destroyers of the 
cultural remains of the conquered natives. 
One of the most active in destroying Maya 
books, idols, and images was Diego de 
Landa, Bishop of Yucatan. Yet paradoxi- 
cally enough, as Frans Blom points out, 
Landa did more than any other writer to 
preserve a detailed account of the natives 
of his bishopric. 

Landa was born in Spain in 1524 and 
entered the Franciscan Order in 1541. In 
1549, with other Franciscans, he went to 
Yucatan in New Spain, where he began 
the study of the Maya language and civili- 
zation. Asa missionary his ardor as a pro- 
selytizer was equalled only by his desire to 
destroy all native religious monuments and 
by his zeal in criticizing the Spanish con- 
querors for their exploitation of the In- 
dians. In this respect he was another Las 
Casas. His fame spread widely and he 
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was promoted until he became a bishop in 
1573, but not until he had been recalled to 
Spain to answer for his destruction of Maya 
manuscripts. 

During this residence in Spain he wrote 
the book that has made him famous as an 
historian. But today only a partial copy 
of the original work remains. This was 
found in Madrid by the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg in 1864 and published with a 
French translation at Paris the same year 
under the title Relation des choses de Yucatan. 
A work of the same title with text in French 
and Spanish was published in Paris in two 
volumes in 1928 and 1929. ‘The only Eng- 
lish version—a most excellent one—was 
published by the Maya Society (Baltimore, 
1937) under the title Yucatan before and after 
the Conquest. It appeared in two editions, 
one of 80 hand-colored copies, and a li- 
brary edition. The translation and intro- 
duction are the work of William Gates, an 
indefatigable Maya scholar. 

The work as known today consists chiefly 
of Landa’s defence before his inquisitors in 
Spain. In it he describes the Maya coun- 
try, tells of the civilization and customs of 
the Mayas, and recounts the incidents of 
the conquest. His knowledge seems to 
have come from the natives and especially 
from two reliable individuals, Gaspar An- 
tonio and Hachi Cocom. As a researcher 
he was much interested in finding a key to 
the Maya writings. He always gave him- 
self and his Order credit for good works 
whenever he could find a convenient way, 
but perhaps his pride was justifiable. He 
died at Mérida, Yucatan, in April 1579. 


CorTES IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL ! 


But before beginning to relate the wonders of 
this city and people, their rights and government, 
I should perhaps for better understanding say 


1 Taken from the second letter in ““The Letters of 
Hernando Cortés,’ The Argonaut Series. Edited by 
Sir E. Denison Ross and Exleen Power; translated by 
J. Bayard Morris. Robert M. McBride G Company, 
New York, 1929. 


something of the state of Mexico itself which con 

tains this city and the others of which I have 
spoken, and is the principal seat of Muteczuma. 
The Province is roughly circular in shape and en- 
tirely surrounded by very lofty and rocky moun- 
tains, the level part in the middle being some 
seventy leagues in circumference and containing 
two lakes which occupy it almost entirely, for 
canoes travel over fifty leagues in making a circuit 
of them. One of the lakes is of fresh water, the 
other and larger one of salt. A narrow but very 
lofty range of mountains cuts across the valley and 
divides the lakes almost completely save for the 
western end where they are joined by a narrow 
strait no wider than a sling’s throw which runs 
between the mountains. Commerce is carried on 
between the two lakes and the cities on their banks 
by means of canoes, so that land traffic is 
avoided. ... 

The great city of Tenochtitlan ? is built in the 
midst of this salt lake, and it is two leagues from 
the heart of the city to any point on the mainland. 
Four causeways lead to it, all made by hand and 
some twelve feet wide. The city itself is as large 
as Seville or Cérdova. The principal streets are 
very broad and straight, the majority of them be- 
ing of beaten earth, but a few and at least half the 
smaller thoroughfares are waterways along which 
they pass in their canoes. Moreover, even the 
principal streets have openings at regular dis- 
tances so that the water can freely pass from one 
to another, and these openings which are very 
broad are spanned by great bridges of huge beams, 
very stoutly put together, so firm indeed that over 
many of them ten horsemen can ride at once. 
Seeing that if the natives intended any treachery 
against us they would have every opportunity from 
the way in which the city is built, for by removing 
the bridges from the entrances and exits they could 
leave us to die of hunger with no possibility of 
getting to the mainland, I immediately set to work 
as soon as we entered the city on the building of 
four brigs, and in a short space of time had them fin- 
ished, so that we could ship three hundred men and 
the horses to the mainland whenever we so desired. 

The city has many open squares in which mar- 
kets are continuously held and the general busi- 
ness of buying and selling proceeds. One square 
in particular is twice as big as that of Salamanca 
and completely surrounded by arcades where 
there are daily more than sixty thousand folk 
buying and selling. Every kind of merchandise 
such as may be met with in every land is for sale 


2 The name of the Aztec capital, on whose site the 
capital of Mexico now stands.—EpDIToR. 
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there, whether of food and victuals, or ornaments 
of gold and silver, or lead, brass, copper, tin, 
precious stones, bones, shells, snails and feathers; 
limestone for building is likewise sold there, stone 
both rough and polished, bricks burnt and un- 
burnt, wood of all kinds and in all stages of prepa- 
ration. There is a street of game where they sell 
all manner of birds that are to be found in their 
country, including hens, partidges, quails, wild 
duck, fly-catchers, widgeon, turtle doves, pigeons, 
little birds in round nests made of grass, parrots, 
owls, eagles, vulcans, sparrow-hawks and _ kes- 
trels; and of some of these birds of prey they sell 
the skins complete with feathers, head, bill and 
claws. They also sell rabbits, hares, deer and 
small dogs which they breed especially for eating. 
There is a street of herb-sellers where there are all] 
manner of roots and medicinal plants that are 
found in the land. There are houses as it were 
of apothecaries where they sell medicines made 
from these herbs, both for drinking and for use as 
ointments and salves. There are barbers’ shops 
where you may have your hair washed and cut. 
There are other shops where you may obtain food 
and drink. There are street porters such as we 
have in Spain to carry packages. ‘There is a great 
quantity of wood, charcoal, braziers made of clay 
and mats of all sorts, some for beds and others 
more finely woven for seats, still others for fur- 
nishing halls and private apartments. All kinds 
of vegetables may be found there, in particular 
onions, leeks, garlic, cresses, watercress, borage, 
sorrel, artichokes, and golden thistles. There are 
many different sorts of fruits including cherries 
and plums very similar to those found in Spain: 
They sell honey obtained from maize plants which 
are as sweet as sugar canes; they also obtain honey 
from plants which are known both here and in 
other parts as maguey, which is preferable to grape 
Juice; from maguey in addition they make both 
sugar and a kind of wine, which are sold in their 
markets. All kinds of cotton thread in various 
colours may be bought in skeins, very much in the 
same way as in the great silk exchange of Granada, 
except that the quantities are far less. They have 
colours for painting of as good quality as any in 
Spain, and of as pure shades as may be found any- 
where. ‘There are leathers of deer both skinned 
and in their natural state, and either bleached or 
dyed in various colours. A great deal of china- 


ware is sold of very good quality and including 
earthen jars of all sizes for holding liquids, pitch- 
ers, pots, tiles and an infinite variety of earthen- 
ware all made of very special clay and almost all 
decorated and painted in some way. Maize is 
sold both as grain and in the form of bread and 
is vastly superior both in the size of the ear and 
in taste to that of all the other islands or the main- 
land. Pasties made from game and fish pies may 
be seen on sale, and there are large quantities of 
fresh and salt water fish both in their natural 
state and cooked ready for eating. Eggs from 
fowls, geese and all the other birds I have de- 
scribed may be had, and likewise omelettes ready 
made. There is nothing to be found in all the 
land which is not sold in these markets, for over 
and above what I have mentioned there are so 
many and such various other things that on ac- 
count of their very number and the fact that I do 
not know their names, I cannot now detail them. 
Each kind of merchandise is sold in its own par- 
ticular street and no other kind may be sold there: 
this rule is very well enforced. All is sold by 
number and measure, but up till now no weighing 
by balance has been observed. A very fine build- 
ing in the great square serves as a kind of audience 
chamber where ten or a dozen persons are always 
seated, as judges, who deliberate on all cases 
arising in the market and pass sentence on evil- 
doers. In the square itself there are officials who 
continually walk amongst the people inspecting 
goods exposed for sale and the measures by which 
they are sold, and on certain occasions I have 
seen them destroy measures which were false. . . . 

The actual service of Muteczuma and _ those 
things which call for admiration by their great- 
ness and state would take so long to describe that 
I assure your Majesty I do not know where to 
begin with any hope of ending. For as I have 
already said, what could there be more astonish- 
ing than that a barbarous monarch such as he 
should have reproductions made in gold, silver, 
precious stones, and feathers of all things to be 
found in his land, and so perfectly reproduced 
that there is no goldsmith or silversmith in the 
world who could better them, nor can one under- 
stand what instrument could have been used for 
fashioning the jewels; as for the featherwork its 
like is not to be seen in either wax or embroidery, 
it is so marvellously delicate. 


A Study in Brazilian Cotton Growing 


BENJAMIN HARRIS HUNNICUTT 
President, Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo 


No pousr you are aware that Brazil is 
again in the cotton market of the world, 
and possibly you know that the cotton that 
is being marketed from Brazil is good cot- 
ton. Did you know that Brazil exported 
cotton to Europe long before the United 
States did, and that we took the European 
market away from her about a century and 
a half ago? 

It is just a little over 50 years since an 
official report on Cotton in the Empire of 
Brazil was prepared by Dr. J. C. Branner 
(later on to be president of Stanford Uni- 
versity) and published by the United States 
government. He studied the possibilities 
of Brazilian cotton growing, showing how 
this crop could be raised all over that vast 
country, larger than the United States. 
Later on, B. C. Youngblood made another 
study of cotton growing in Brazil, but 
Americans never worried about having 
taken the European market away from the 
Brazilians, nor expected them to worry us 
in our export business. 

But these last four years, Brazil has been 
placing around a million bales a year in 
the foreign market, all of it going to good 
U.S. A. customers, so we are getting inter- 
ested in knowing what is going on. First, 
an American cotton firm that follows the 
cotton market wherever it leads, took out a 
big stake in Brazil; it owns and operates 
many gins and five cottonseed oil mills. 
Now, another American company is put- 
ting up a large oil mill, refinery and soap 
factory in the city of Campinas, state of Sdo 
Paulo. ‘These firms do not invest millions 

1 Reprinted from ‘“‘The Atlanta Constitution Sunday 
Magazine’ by permission of the author and the publisher. 
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of dollars unless they believe they will have 
the raw product to supply the mills. 


Are Brazilians interested in cotton? 


The leading daily newspaper of the city 
of Sao Paulo, a city of a million, two hun- 
dred thousand people, has an editorial 
almost every day in the week on cotton. 
Its second ranking editor, Senhor José 
Garibaldi Dantas, is a cotton expert who 
studied cotton at the University of Georgia. 
He is also chief of the Cotton Grading Com- 
mission of the state of Sao Paulo and the 
federal Mi£nistry of Agriculture. He 
proudly displays his certificate from the 
cotton grading school of the Georgia Col- 
lege of Agriculture on the wall of his office. 
In his private library of 4,500 volumes, 
almost entirely made up of books on eco- 
nomic subjects, will be found all the im- 
portant books and pamphlets ever pub- 
lished on cotton in the English, French and 
Spanish languages. 

The following are a few headlines from 
news items and editorials recently pub- 
lished in the Sao Paulo dailies: 

Over telegrams from the United States: 
‘‘Competition of Brazilian cotton with that 
of the United States”; and “‘Exportation of 
Brazilian cotton to the United States’’; 
over editorials, ““Exportation of Sao Paulo 
cotton”; ‘‘Cotton production in Sao 
Paulo”’; ‘‘Brazilian cotton and the part the 


Japanese have in its production”; ‘‘White 


gold in Brazilian economy”’ (cotton is often 
referred to as white gold); “Economic - 
value of cotton by-products’; ‘Use of lin- 
ters attached to cottonseed to be planted”’; 
and an appreciation of an Englishman’s 
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A BRAZILIAN COTTON FIELD ON NEWLY-CLEARED GROUND 


view: “How Mr. N. S. Pearse sees Sao 
Paulo cotton.” There is hardly a known 
subject that gets more publicity than cot- 
ton in the Brazilian dailies, especially in 
Sao Paulo. That, of course, keeps readers 
informed and interested. 

Certain that farmers of the South are 
interested in what is going on below the 
Equator, we have instigated research on 
cotton growing in Brazil. 

Cotton is native to Brazil and was found 
being grown and woven into primitive 
clothes by the Saga Indians as far back as 
the early 1500’s, that is, more than four 
centuries ago. Brazil has had its own tex- 
tile industry for more than a century, but 
has only occasionally figured in the mar- 
kets of the world, for the United States 
introduced cotton into its slave-owning 
States almost two centuries ago, and 
promptly deprived Brazil of its European 
export market, because of its cheaper pro- 
duction and greater proximity to Europe. 

In 1870-72, not long after the War 


between the States, Brazil raised her pro- 
duction to half a million bales, but as soon 
as the South returned to more or less 
normal production, Brazil devoted all her 
attention to the then more profitable coffee 
crop. ‘The production of Brazil gradually 
diminished until it was only about 100,000 
bales in 1899, the all-time low of the past 
70 years. The highest prices ever reached 
in Brazil were in the years 1923 and 1924, 
these making production rise to more than 
half a million bales. 


Brazil a factor in the world market 


In the year 1934 Brazil suddenly began 
to figure again in the world market, pro- 
ducing well over a million bales. Al- 
though the world was unaware of it, 
foundation work in seed selection and con- 
trol had been going on at the state experi- 
mental station of Sao Paulo for enough 
time so that a big spurt in cotton produc- 
tion could be fostered. Coffee prices were 
so low as to be unprofitable, exchange rates 
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were favoring Brazil, so cotton production 
was launched on a scale heretofore un- 
known. As the wheel of fortune would 
have it, the planters had beginners’ luck 
and the results were entirely satisfactory, 
with a tripled yield of fine quality. 

It looked as though a gold rush had 
struck the state. Labor was imported from 
all the neighboring states, and farmers out- 
bid one another to get hands to leave one 
place for another. Ginning outfits were 
ordered from the United States by cable- 
gram and were put up so hurriedly that 
sometimes they would not run after they 
had been set up. Cottonseed oil mills 
were set up at the same speed and for more 
than two years some of them ran without 
ever shutting down. 

In 1933 cotton was only two-tenths of 
one percent of Brazilian exports; in 1937 
cotton was over 20 percent of the total 
exportation. The actual monetary value 
of the 1937 exportations is 100 times 
greater than those of 1933, having reached 
a total of some $40,000,000. 


Kobe, Japan, leads 39 foreign ports in 
receipts of Sao Paulo cotton, followed 
closely by Liverpool; then come Osaka, 
Hamburg and Bremen with about equal 
amounts. Boston is in fourteenth place 
and New York limps in with twentieth 
place, which means only about 7,000 bales 
for Boston and 2,000 for New York. About 
700,000 bales of the 1937 crop had been 
exported by the end of October last, the 
latest figure available to me as this article is 
being prepared. 


Cotton vs. coffee 


The big Brazilian crop, especially in Sao 
Paulo, is coffee, not cotton. As late as 
1933 coffee made up 75 percent of Brazil- 
ian exports, but it has now tumbled to 
well below 50 percent, although the de- 
cline is not wholly due to the 20 percent 
increase in cotton exports. The United 
States curtailed its production of cotton 
and is commonly said to have held an 
umbrella over the Brazilian grower while 
he got under way with his cotton-pro- 
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BRAZILIAN COTTON A MONTH OLD 
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ducing. At the same time, the Brazilian 
government was controlling the Brazilian 
coffee market and holding an umbrella 
over the other coffee producing countries, 
so the farmer turned to cotton as offering 
the only outlet fora cash crop. Favorable 
exchange for the foreign buyer, Japan’s 
great need for a supply of cotton, good 
weather for the 1934 crop, good basic work 
done in the cotton experiment station,—all 
were factors contributing to the Brazilian 
get-away to a million-bale export record. 

Many people say, oh yes, cotton will be 
planted as long as coffee is low in price and 
suffering from overproduction, but just 
let coffee come back and cotton will fade 
out as it has done several times before. 
However, it seems that Brazil is in the 
market to stay. 

A good many reasons for this can be 
given. Some of the principal ones are: 

(1) The enormous investment in cotton 
paraphernalia, gins (about 300 in the state 
of SAo Paulo alone), cottonseed oil mills 
and refineries, cotton mills and numerous 


textile enterprises, among them the great 
rayon factory exported bodily from Hope- 
well, Va., to Sao Paulo. 

(2) The extensive work done in scientific 
experimentation and seed improvement. 

(3) The marketing machinery and ex- 
port facilities set up and available through- 
out the year. 

(4) The determination to diversify. 
Brazil will never become dependent on a 
single crop again, as was the case for half 
a century with her coffee crop. 

(5) The fact that her farmers are becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with cotton 
cultivation. —Thewhole history of the South 
proves how the habit grows on a people. 

(6) The fact that both Europe and Asia 
are anxious for the United States to have 
competition in cotton exportation, and 
they will do what they can to encourage 
Brazil to stay in the world markets. 


Difficulties Brazil must meet 


In this world competition, of course, all is 
not a bed of roses for the Brazilian farmer. 
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THINNING COTTON BY HAND IN BRAZIL 
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GOOD COTTON GROWTH, PARADISE 
FARM, SAO PAULO 


He recognizes better than any one else 
that he must win on quality and not 
on quantity. That is why he keeps his 
short staple well over an inch in length, 
and specializes in a single length staple. 
All the state of Sao Paulo plants only two 
varieties of cotton. 

The United States government does a 
huge amount of financing for the southern 
farmer, furnishes him cheap credit and 
even subsidy, when necessary. ‘This help 
is not available for the Brazilian farmer. 

Insects and diseases are getting more and 
more plentiful as cotton production is in- 
tensified. When wet seasons favor the 





plant diseases it is very difficult to keep 
them in check. The Mexican boll weevil 
has not appeared as yet in Brazil, but the 
pink boll worm and Alabama army worm 
are common pests, and anthracnose, root 
rot and other diseases are always on hand, 
ready to destroy the crop. 

Cotton is being planted on hillsides with- 
out proper terracing and soil erosion is 
taking a big toll of fertility that will, in a 
few years, materially affect production. 
Believe it or not, there is a labor shortage 
in Brazil, and it is very hard for farmers to 
get enough hands to produce all the cotton 
they want to plant. The federal constitu- 
tion holds immigration down to a 2 per- 
cent quota, so little help can be expected 
from outside. There are some 300,000 
Japanese in Brazil, and in Sao Paulo alone 
they produce at least 40 percent of the 
state’s cotton crop. 

Foreign exchange has a tremendous in- 
fluence on the Brazilian cotton market, as 
well as on foreign demand. Japan is 
Brazil’s best customer. Frequently ships 
leave Santos for Japan loaded with 30,000 
or more bales of cotton. Suppose that all 
of a sudden Japan could not afford to buy 
cotton. Cotton is more sought after when 
war is in progress or in the offing; hence 
enormous purchases by Asia and Europe 
these past 20 months. 


Cotton textiles in Brazil 


Brazil has greatly increased the number 
of her spindles, and for many months her 
cotton mills have been running on three 
shifts, but the prosperity of the cotton 
grower depends on the amount of cotton 
exported each year, just as is the case with 
the planter of the southern United States. 
Brazil spins about half a million bales a 
year, having left more than a million for © 
exportation. Since she has no stocks or big 
holdovers, she is in good condition to han- 
dle at least this year’s crop. 
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Coffee is a perennial, and cannot be 
abandoned or diminished from year to 
year, but at any time the cotton price be- 
comes so low it is not profitable, produc- 
tion will most certainly be curtailed in Sao 
Paulo. 


How Brazilian cotton is handled 


There are two distinct cotton growing 
districts in Brazil, one in the northern part 
of the country, and one in the central sec- 
tion. The northern states are distinctly 
tropical in climate and are also subject to 
prolonged drouths. Most of the cotton 
produced in this area is long-stapled, and 
the plants are perennial. One might say 
that cotton grows on trees, the plants being 
from 10 to 12 feet in height. 

The information in this article refers al- 
most exclusively to the central area around 
Sao Paulo, where short-staple cotton is 
grown, originating from the Texas Big Boll 
and Express varieties. As a matter of fact, 
production conditions are very similar to 
those in the state of Texas. 

Most of the cotton is sold by the farmer 
in the seed to the ginner. After the latter 
has ginned the cotton, he sells it to a com- 
mission man and the seed to an oil mill. 
The commission man in turn sells to an ex- 
porter or local factory. This process is not 
satisfactory to the grower, and the tend- 
ency is to pay a fee for the ginning, so that 
the grower can market his own cotton and 
get the benefit of the grade value. When 
it is sold in the bulk, only three price differ- 
ences are made: poor quality, good qual- 
ity, and excellent. In actual grading, 
there are nine grades with five differences 
in price. As cotton is now sold, most of 
the benefit of the better grades goes to the 
ginner and not to the grower. The large 
planters have their own gins, and, of 
course, sell to the commission man, or often 
directly to the exporter. They are also 
free to negotiate their fiber and seed on the 


open market and get much better prices for 
them. 

Since the ginner must get heavy financial 
backing from banks or exporters, he must 
add this expense to others. If there is a 
big drop in the market, the ginner often 
has to take a severe loss, as he has already 
contracted to take the seed cotton from the 
grower at the prevailing price, generally 
agreeing to take the whole crop at this 
stated price before picking is begun. 


Cotton grading 


Located at each gin throughout the state 
of Sao Paulo is a government inspector. 
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A COTTON PICKER IN MARILIA, SAO 
PAULO 
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COTTON GROWING IN SAO PAULO 
Each dot represents an area of 260 square feet planted to cotton. 


It is his duty to take samples from each 
bale as ginned, and send these samples 
daily to the capital of the state to be 
graded. Each gin, even if it is operated 
by only a single farm, must be registered 
in the State Department of Agriculture, and 
have an inspector assigned toit. Every bale 
as it is ginned is sampled weighed and 
numbered. Practically all the gins use high 
pressure presses and the Brazilian bale of 
cotton looks very much better than the 
American bale. Many exporters have rep- 
resentatives at the gins who also take sam- 
ples, before the bales are bound, by which 
they check on the grading done later. 


Official grading commission 


The federal government, through its 
Ministry of Agriculture, controls all cotton 
grading and the certificates of grading are 


issued on federal authority. The head of 
the commission located in Sao Paulo has 
already been referred to in this article, 
his special preparation for this work having 
been received at the College of Agriculture 
at Athens, Georgia. He is considered the 
best cotton grader in Brazil. He reviews 
daily all the grading done by his helpers, 
and that’s some job, when in the height of 
the season as many as 12,000 bales are 
handled each day. Instead of names, the 
numbers 1 to 9 are used to designate the 
different grades of cotton, No. 4 grade 
corresponding to the United States stand- 
ard grade of ‘‘middling.”” Quite a lot of 
the cotton grades strict middling. The 
1937 crop was greatly damaged by the 
continuous rains during the harvest season 
and the grade of the larger part of the 
cotton was unusually low. 
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In case a buyer and seller cannot agree 
on the official grade they call for an arbi- 
tration and outsiders are called in to pass 
on the matter. The Brazilians are zealous 
of holding the official grades in good repute 
so that they will be easily acceptable in 
all foreign markets. 

Is Brazilian cotton production a menace 
to that of the United States? Opinions on 
the matter vary somewhat. Some would 
make a big hullaballoo over Brazil’s en- 
trance into the world market with her 
million bales of cotton for export each 
year, as this production could be increased. 
Others think that the amount of cotton 
marketed by Brazil is so small in relation to 
the whole world production that it really 
is not very important. Also, it is said by 
many that as soon as coffee prices are up 
again, cotton growing will be abandoned. 
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No one of these views seems to be right. 
Brazil apparently has come into the world 
market to stay, and can be counted on to 
export from one to two million balesa year for 
some time to come. Predictions are rather 
precarious, since many factors, local and 
international, influence cotton production. 

The population of Brazil is reaching the 
mark of 45,000,000 and is increasing 
rapidly. The purchasing power of the 
population is also increasing rapidly, as 
higher wages are paid. Strange to say, it 
is the cotton grower that pays the highest 
wages in all Brazil to his farm labor. But 
the country will not for many years be 
able to consume its own crop, even if it 
begins to export much of it in the form of 
textiles. The Brazilian crop is a factor in 
the world market, but not in such quan- 
tities as to be a menace. . . 
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Paraguay establishes a National 
Bureau of American Affairs 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Para- 
guay has informed the Pan American 
Union that on February 18, 1938, the 
Provisional President of the Republic, Dr. 
Felix Paiva, signed a decree creating an 
honorary commission to attend regularly 
to matters initiated by the Pan American 
Union and the International Conferences 
of American States. 

The duties of the Bureau, as outlined in 
the decree, are as follows: a) To propose 
to the Government the ratification of the 
treaties and conventions as well as the 
execution of agreements approved by the 
International Conferences of American 
States; b) to furnish to the Pan American 
Union data necessary for its reports; c) to 
submit to the Union, through the proper 
channels, projects which may be considered 
helpful in carrying out its aims; d) to 
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create a Paraguayan library composed of 
books, magazines, newspapers, maps, bibli- 
ographies of national and foreign publica- 
tions on Paraguay, and collections of 
Paraguayan art and folklore; ¢) to promote 
cultural and intellectual interchange be- 
tween the American Republics and main- 
tain close relations with all the institutes of 
history, geography, ethnography and eth- 
nology of the American continent, includ- 
ing the Canadian; f) to maintain contact 
with sanitary authorities of the country to 
secure compliance with agreements relative 
to public health and the adoption of the 
measures agreed upon at the Seventh Pan 
American Conference, which met at Mon- 
tevideo in December 1933, relative to 
epidemic diseases, hygienic dwellings for 
workers, and conditions required of immi- 
grants desiring to enter Paraguay. 

The Bureau will be attached to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and will be 
composed of the following public officials: 
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the Juridical Adviser of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Chief of the Division 
of Congresses and Conferences, the Chief 
of the Archives of the Ministry, the 
Director General of the National Library 
and Museum, and the Director of the 
National Department of Hygiene. 


Message of the President of 
Guatemala 


Progress in national finances, foreign 
trade, agriculture, education, public 
health, and road building was reported 
by General Jorge Ubico, President of 
Guatemala, in a message delivered be- 
fore the National Legislative Assembly 
on March 1, 1938. He said that eco- 
nomic recovery is evident from the fig- 
ures indicating currency in circulation, 
which last year amounted to 15,669,069 
quetzales as compared to 13,005,746 
quetzales the previous year and 14,184,842 
quetzales in 1928, the peak year prior to 
the depression. ‘“‘If we add’’, the Presi- 
dent continued, “‘that the metallic reserve 
backing this currency is higher than the 
ratio provided by law these figures are 
still more significant and are proof that 
compliance with the classical principles 
of economics is essential to restore con- 
fidence and permit the spontaneous devel- 
opment of business.’” Government re- 
ceipts during the 1936-37 fiscal year 
amounted to 11,605,415 quetzales and 
expenditures to 9,853,314, leaving a sur- 
plus of 1,752,314 quetzales. The public 
debt was reduced during the year by 
1,777,422 quetzales, and at the end of 
1937 it stood at 11,029,700 quetzales and 
1,520,432 pounds sterling. Foreign trade 
during 1937 showed an increase over the 
previous year; exports amounted to 16,- 
108,610 quetzales and imports, including 
merchandise consigned to the Govern- 
ment, to 16,742,907 quetzales. 


The Administration continued its pro- 
gram of dividing Government farms into 
plots of varying sizes and distributing 
them among farmers. So far 875 plots 
have been distributed with a total area 
of 12,246 acres. Government farms with 
an area of 27,181 acres have already been 
divided into 520 plots and it is planned to 
divide other lands with an area of 143,320 
acres. The distribution of plants and 
seeds has been continued; an improve- 
ment is noted in the cultivation of wheat, 
about enough being produced to fill the 
requirements of the country, and an 
effort is being made to bring the produc- 
tion of corn to the same level. Coffee 
exports of the 1936-37 crop amounted to 
1,015,099 quintals (1 quintal equals 101.43 
pounds). 

About 125 miles of highways were con- 
structed during 1937 and repairs were 
made along a length of 3,396 miles. 
Sixty bridges were erected. Special at- 
tention was paid to the Pan American 
Highway. There are at present 3,472 
miles of highway in Guatemala open to 
traffic, 917 miles under construction, and 
390 miles planned. 

During 1937, 2,587 schools were in 
session; they had an enrollment of 146,250 
pupils taught by 6,593 teachers. The 
year witnessed the establishment of the 
School of Economic Sciences in the 
capital and the Colonial Museum in 
Antigua, the printing by the Govern- 
ment of numerous scientific and literary 
works by Guatemalan authors, and the 
reorganization of the Government radio 
station, ‘““The Voice of Guatemala.” 


United States-Chile commercial 
agreement 
Under the terms of a provisional com- 


mercial agreement between Chile and the 
United States, negotiated on January 6, 
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1938, the two countries agree to concede 
reciprocally unconditional and unlimited 
most favored nation treatment in all that 
concerns customs duties and all accessory 
imposts—the manner of applying duties as 
well as the rules and formalities to which 
customs operations can be submitted. 
The agreement went into effect provision- 
ally on February 1, 1938, and will come 
into force definitely 30 days after the date 
on which it is ratified by the Chilean Con- 
gress. With respect to import quotas the 
agreement provides that if one of the two 
countries establishes or maintains any form 
of quantitative restriction or control of the 
importation of any article in which the 
other country has an interest it shall allot 
to the other country during any quota 
period a share of the total quantity im- 
ported which is equivalent to the pro- 
portion of the total importations of such 
article which such other country supplied 
during a previous representative period. 

The Government of Chile reiterated 
that it will take the steps necessary to 
abolish exchange control measures as soon 
as its international economic position per- 
mits it to do so and that until such time 
it will avoid measures involving the use of 
exchange rates higher than those which 
would be set by the free supply and de- 
mand of the market. The new agreement 
supplants the modus vivend: between the two 
countries signed September 28, 1931, and 
will continue in force until superseded by 
a more comprehensive commercial agree- 
ment or by a definite treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation. 


Argentine-Chilean agreements 


Among the last acts of President Justo’s ad- 
ministration was the signing of two agree- 
ments with Chile, on February 18, 1937. 
The first, an additional protocol to the 
commercial treaty of 1933, was designed to 


promote a freer flow of trade between the 
two countries. The Government of Chile 
granted more favorable customs treatment 
to Argentine cattle and sheep and to books, 
magazines, and other printed matter. 
Chilean products granted similar advant- 
ages by the Government of Argentina in- 
cluded certain vegetables, woods, and 
minerals. The protocol also contained 
provisions for the adjustment of any great 
variation in the foreign exchange rates of 
the two countries, and an agreement to 
conclude a convention on animal and veg- 
etable quarantine as soon as possible. 

The second convention, on passenger 
transit, was established by an exchange 
of notes. It provides that citizens of either 
country, or foreigners with two or more 
years of residence there, may enter the ter- 
ritory of the other by air, by sea, or on 
land, by Uspallata, Bariloche, Punta Are- 
nas, and Rio Grande, with no other docu- 
mentation than their national identity 
papers. The authorities of either nation 
may, however, refuse admittance to visit- 
ors whom they consider undesirable. 


Changes in the United States- 


Nicaragua trade agreement 


The State Department of the United States 
announced an exchange of notes at Ma- 
nagua on February 8, 1938, whereby that 
Government, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, agreed, in view of the 
difficult financial situation with which Ni- 
caragua is confronted, to the modification 
of certain provisions of the trade agreement 
signed on March 11, 1936. Accordingly, 
the two Governments agreed, by the ex- 
change of notes, that the reciprocal tariff 
concessions under the trade agreement 
should cease to be in force on March 10, — 
1938. ‘The remainder of the agreement 
will continue in full force, and the Nica- 
raguan Government expressed its readiness 
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to take up with the Government of the 
United States the question of the renewal 
or replacement of the deleted provisions as 
soon as it might be practicable for it to 
do so. 

The Nicaraguan Government also stated 
that, while the conversion rate between 
the paper and the gold cordoba would be 
increased for customs collection purposes, 
it did not contemplate increasing its basic 
rates of duty on the products of the United 
States specified in the trade agreement. 


Chilean-Bolivian Mixed Commission 


On November 23, 1937, the final act of the 
second session of the Chilean-Bolivian 
Mixed Commission, held in La Paz, Bo- 
livia, was signed. (For a summary of the 
recommendations of the first session see 
the BULLETIN for December 1937.) 

The resolutions composing the final act, 
besides dealing with matters included in 
the resolutions of the first session, had to 
do with further study of the proposed 
Chilean-Bolivian commercial treaty, the 
signing of an agreement on the suppression 
of smuggling, the creation of Permanent 
Tribunals of Chilean-Bolivian Commer- 
cial Arbitration, the establishment of 
a registered parcel post service between 
the two countries, and uniform commer- 
cial legislation in both nations. 


Peru will construct new port in south 


A contract has been signed by the govern- 
ment with an American corporation call- 
ing for the expenditure of 21,838,000 soles 
(almost $5,500,000) for the construction of 
a new port at Matarani, in southern Peru, 
and the extension of the existing port 
works at Callao. 

Matarani, which is located about fifteen 
miles north of the port of Mollendo, will 
replace the latter as the Pacific terminus 


of the Southern Railway of Peru, which 
now serves the Arequipa-Cuzco-Lake Ti- 
ticaca region, bringing down alpaca and 
sheep wool, hides, and minerals from the 
highlands, and connects with La Paz, 
Bolivia, on the through rail route to 
Buenos Aires. Mollendo is on an open 
roadstead, whereas Matarani is on a 
well-sheltered bay. 

Passengers find it very uncomfortable to 
disembark at Mollendo, where small boats 
take them off the steamer. Of course it is 
also difficult to load and unload freight. 

About $4,000,000 has been appropriated 
for the Matarani project, which will be 
completed in three years. Two break- 
waters, 2,002 and 492 feet long, will shelter 
the inner harbor, which will have a wharf 
1,476 feet long. 

Four large, modern warehouses will be 
constructed on the wharf with customs and 
other requisite buildings; 2,451,192 cubic 
yards of rock will be excavated from the 
shore line for the breakwater and wharf fill. 
Steel cylinders filled with rock will be the 
main foundation of the wharf. 

The program for the extension of the Ca- 
llao docks, on which approximately 
$8,750,000 has been spent in the last ten 
years, calls for building a new 1,532-foot 
bulkhead connecting the new docks with 
the old French docks built more than half 
a century ago. An area of 206,908 square 
yards along the present Callao waterfront 
will be regained by filling in the land be- 
hind the new proposed bulkhead, which 
will be utilized for new streets and build- 
ing sites along the waterfront. 

This new extension calls for an additional 
expenditure of approximately $1,500,000 
and will be completed within three years. 
The entire undertaking will be financed 
through the Reserve Bank of Peru at a low 
rate of interest. 

The foregoing items do not include the 
new and modern graving dock and the 
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naval arsenal at Callao, now nearing com- 
pletion at a cost of $1,500,000. ‘This grav- 
ing dock will take the largest liners now 
plying on the west coast of South America. 


New hotels planned in Peru 


To supplement the road-building program 
of Peru, the government announced in No- 
vember 1937 that a commission would be 
appointed to consider plans for the con- 
struction of hotels on all main routes. These 
hotels will be of three types, for the coast, 
mountains, and eastern slope of the Andes, 
and prizes will be offered for the best plans 
and specifications submitted. 

A law of January 21, 1938, authorized 
the expenditure of 500,000 soles for the 
construction of a hotel for tourists in Cuzco. 
The site chosen is property belonging to 
the Cuzco Public Charities Societies, and 
the hotel will be built under the joint super- 
vision of the Society and the Ministry of 
Promotion. 


Commerctal arbitration legislation in 


Colombia 


The validity of an arbitration clause in a 
contract, i. e., a clause by which the con- 
tracting parties agree to submit to arbitra- 
tion any or all differences which may arise 
from the contract, has been recognized in 
Colombia by a law approved by Congress 
and signed by President Alfonso Lopez on 
February 25, 1938. ‘The parties may con- 
tract that the arbitral award be rendered 
by arbitrators named by them or by a 
chamber of commerce or any national or 
international institution. In the first case 
each of the parties names an arbitrator 
and the two designate a third. In the 
second case the institution designates the 
three arbitrators. In both cases the arbi- 
trators, once designated, shall constitute a 
tribunal and proceed in accordance with 


the pertinent articles (1218 to 1227) of the 
judicial code. If one of the parties refuses 
to designate an arbitrator the court having 
jurisdiction will appoint one on behalf of 
the dilatory party. Should the arbitra- 
tion be conducted by an institution it shall 
appoint the arbitrators at the request of one 
of the parties. The award shall be accord- 
ing to law unless the arbitration clause, or a 
subsequent agreement communicated to 
the arbitrators before their first meeting, 
empowers the arbitrators to render judg- 
ment according to equitable considerations 
or to compromise conflicting claims. ‘The 
award may not be appealed and shall have 
the force of a court judgment. 


Cuba to honor Marti 


The Government of Cuba has announced 
two inter-American competitions to honor 
the memory of José Marti, the Republic’s 
national hero, one for a monument to be 
erected in Habana, and the other for the 
best biography of the Cuban patriot. Both 
the architectural contest and the literary 
contest are open to citizens of all the 
countries of the continent. 

Projects for the construction of the 
monument must be submitted by October 
8, 1938. The winner of the competition 
will be awarded a prize of $10,000 and will 
be commissioned to direct construction of 
the work. The second and third prizes 
are $5,000 and $2,000, respectively. Five 
prizes of $1,000 are also offered. The 
memorial will cost between $500,000 and 
$600,000 and will stand as the focal point 
of the Civic Center to be constructed on the 
Loma de los Catalanes overlooking Ha- 
bana. The monument will contain a small 
library and museum in addition to a 
symbolic or portrait figure of Marti. 

Construction of the work is to begin before 
December 1, 1938, and the monument 
should be completed by January, 1940. 
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The following buildings will subsequently 
be located in the Civic Center: National 
Library and Museum, School of Fine Arts, 
Academy of Arts and Letters, Academy of 
History, National Archives, National Con- 
servatory of Music, and a National Audi- 
torium with a capacity of 20,000 persons. 

Entries in the competition for the best 
critical biography of Marti must be sub- 
mitted by May 19,1939. The studies must 
be in Spanish, and between 275 and 350 
typewritten pages long. Three prizes of 
$3,000, $2,000, and $1,000 respectively 
will be awarded in this contest, and the 
winning study will be published by the 
Cuban Government. 

Registration blanks and all supple- 
mentary information in connection with 
the competitions may be obtained through 
the Cuban Embassy, Washington, any 
Cuban consulate, or from the Central 


Committee for the Marti Monument, 
National Capital, Habana, Cuba. 


Foreign trade of Colombia and Peru 
in 1937 


According to recent official figures, the for- 
eign trade of Colombia in 1937 was valued 
at 317,871,000 pesos, an increase of ap- 
proximately 24 percent over the figure for 
1936. Imports were valued at 167,800,000 
pesos, and exports at 150,071,000 pesos. 

The foreign trade of Peru amounted to 
600,646,000 soles, an increase of approxi- 
mately 13 percent over the figure for 1936. 
Imports amounted to 235,206,000 soles, 
and exports to 365,440,000 soles. 

Further information on the foreign trade 
of the countries members ‘of the Pan 
American Union may be obtained from 
the Statistical Division of the Union. 
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Atvaro ALvarEz DEsANGLES.—The ed- 
itor of La Opinién of Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic, died at his home in that 
city on December 18, 1937, at the age of 
45. After completing his education, Sr. 
Alvarez taught for a few years, and then 
devoted himself to journalism. In 1920 
he founded and edited the Heraldo Comer- 
cial, and four years later joined the staff 
of La Opinion. In 1930 he was elected 
deputy in the national Congress, a position 
which he held at the time of his death. 

IsMAEL ENRIQUE ARCINIEGAS.—One of 
the outstanding poets of Colombia, known 
and loved throughout the Spanish-speak- 
ing world, died in Bogota on January 23, 
1938, after a brief illness. In public life 
Sr. Arciniegas distinguished himself as a 


member of the House of Representatives, 
of which he was president several times, 
and as Minister to Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Panama, and France. For more than 20 
years he directed El Nuevo Tiempo of 
Bogota, in whose literary supplement ap- 
peared much of the early twentieth cen- 
tury literature of Colombia. Most of his 
original poetry belonged to his youth; in 
his later years he translated with remark- 
able freshness classics from Latin, French, 
and other languages. 

Marco M. AVELLANEDA.—The son of 
a former President of Argentina, Dr. 
Marco M. Avellaneda, died in Buenos 
Aires on December 11, 1937, at the age of 
67. Dr. Avellaneda began his public 
career over 40 years ago, as secretary to 
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the President; among other positions he 
held were those of Assistant Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction, member of 
the Chamber of Deputies for the city of 
Buenos Aires, chief of the National Labor 
Bureau, and Minister to Spain. He also 
taught in the School of Law and Social 
Science of the National University. 

ERNESTO BoNnETTI BuRGos.—The Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of the Dominican 
Republic, Ernesto Bonetti Burgos, died in 
Ciudad Trujillo on December 3, 1937. 
Sr. Bonetti, who was born on July 15, 1895, 
studied in France and Spain before enter- 
ing public life in his own country. From 
1922 to 1924 he was secretary to President 
Vicini Burgos; from 1924 to 1930 he was 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
serving also from 1927 to 1930 as chairman 
of the permanent executive committee for 
the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse and 
head of the special mission to the Ibero- 
American Exposition at Seville. Sr. Bo- 
netti was a member of national and foreign 
cultural institutions, and had been deco- 
rated by the Governments of Colombia, 
Cuba, Haiti, and Mexico. 

Luis Catvo MaAcKENNA.—An interna- 
tionally known Chilean authority on child 
welfare, Dr. Luis Calvo Mackenna, died 
in Santiago, Chile, on December 2, 1937. 
It may truly be said that there was no gen- 
erous and altruistic movement on behalf of 
child welfare that did not have his decided 
and enthusiastic support. He was vice 
president of the National Child Welfare 
Board; a member of the National Nutri- 
tion Council; dean of the Medical School 
of the Catholic University; acting director 
general of Public Welfare and Social Serv- 
ice; director of the National Children’s 
Home; president of the Chilean Pediatrics 
Society; president of the Higher Council 
for the Protection of Childhood; and an 
active member in many other civic enter- 


prises. Dr. Calvo Mackenna was an hon- 


orary member of the Academies of Medi- 
cine of Madrid and of Lima, and not only 
had been a delegate to the League of 
Nations but had been commissioned by 
that organization to make a study of world 
problems relating to child welfare. 

Luis Henri DeBpayLe.—After a long ill- 
ness, Dr. Luis Henri Debayle, a prominent 
physician and surgeon of Nicaragua, died 
on March 24, 1938, at the age of 73. Dr. 
Debayle was born in Leon, Nicaragua, and 
followed his early education in his own 
country by medical studies in Paris, grad- 
uating with honors. 

On his return to Nicaragua, Dr. Debayle 
practiced medicine and taught in the Uni- 
versity of Leén, where he inspired and 
trained others to follow in his footsteps. 
His brilliant gifts were recognized abroad, 
and he received many honors in Europe 
and America. 

Dr. Debayle was also a distinguished 
writer, and counted among his friends 
many literary figures of his day, chief 
among them his compatriot Rubén Dario. 

Two months ago, the Congress of Nica- 
ragua named a special committee to dec- 
orate him with a medal of honor. Dr. 
Debayle was the son-in-law, brother-in-law, 
and father-in-law of Nicaraguan Presidents, 
and national mourning was declared at his 
death. Two of his three sons have been 
Ministers of Nicaragua in Washington, and 
the third now occupies this post. 

Epuarpbo Luis DESVERNINE.—On Janu- 
ary 24, 1938, Eduardo Luis Desvernine, 
for 24 years the Cuban Consul in Baltimore, 
died at the age of 74. Senor Desvernine 
was born in Cuba, educated in the United 
States, and before entering the consular 
service had been in business in this coun- 
try. Among the honors he had received 
was the Red Cross medal for work on be- 
half of Cuba. 

ENRIQUE GaRciA VELLoso.—With the 
death of Enrique Garcia Velloso on Jan- 
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uary 27, 1938, Argentina lost one of its 
outstanding playwrights. Sr. Garcia Ve- 
lloso was the author of more than 100 
plays, the majority of them portraying 
the Argentine scene. He was one of the 
founders of the National ‘Theater of Ar- 
gentina and a former president of the 
Argentine Society of Authors; he was also 
a member of the Argentine Academy of 
Letters. 

PROTOGENES GUIMARAES.—At the age 
of 61, Admiral Protogenes Guimaraes of 
Brazil died in Rio de Janeiro, on January 
6, 1938. Admiral Guimaraes attended 
the Naval School of Brazil, and after grad- 
uation rose steadily in the Brazilian Navy. 
In November, 1931, he was appointed 
Minister of the Navy, a post which he held 
until November, 1935, when he assumed 
the duties of governor of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

LEOPOLDO Lucones ARGUELLO.—Not 
only Argentina, but all Spanish-speaking 
countries, mourned the death on Febru- 
ary 19, 1938, of the lyric poet Leopoldo 
Lugones, considered by some critics the 
foremost Argentine author. Born in Rio 
Seco on June 13, 1874, Sr. Lugones pub- 
lished his first book of poetry, Las montanas 
del oro, in 1897, and others followed. (For 
a study of his poetry and its influence see 
The Poetry of Leopoldo Lugones in the De- 
cember 1931 issue of the BULLETIN.) 
He was also the author of distinguished 
prose, and in addition to writing many 
books, was a contributor to newspapers in 
Argentina and abroad. He was inter- 
ested in education, and taught literature 
and aesthetics in various institutions. 

José Antonio L6pEz DEL VALLE.—One 
of the leading public health authorities of 
Cuba, Dr. José Antonio Lopez del Valle, 
died at his home in Habana on December 
7, 1937. Dr. Lépez completed his first 
medical studies in 1888, and received his 
doctor’s degree in 1903. Besides occupy- 


ing until 1930 the chair of public health 
and public health legislation in the uni- 
versity, he was a Cuban delegate to many 
international medical congresses, Director 
of Health more than once, and director of 
the Finlay Institute. During the 50 years 
he devoted to the cause of public health 
he published several books and contribu- 
ted to scientific journals. 

EzequieL MArQuEz.—The distinguished 
Ecuadorean historian, Dr. Ezequiel Mar- 
quez, died in Cuenca on January 13, 1938. 
Dr. Marquez, who had retired as librarian 
of the University of Cuenca, was a member 
of the Society of Historical and Geographi- 
cal Studies of Azuay and of the Bolivarian 
Society. 

CuHar_Les Moravia.—A former member 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Charles Moravia, died in 
Haiti on February 11, 1938, in his sixty- 
third year. Born at Jacmel, M. Moravia 
completed the classical course at Saint- 
Martial, and taught for a time in secondary 
schools. He was secretary of the Cabinet 
Council (1913-14), deputy (1914), consul 
general in New York (1915-19), and min- 
ister of Haiti in Washington (1919-20). 
It was while he held the last-named post 
that he represented his country on the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union. 

M. Moravia was well known as a poet 
and dramatist. For some time he contrib- 
uted poems and prose to the newspaper 
Matin. Later (1922) he became first editor 
of Le Temps. At the time of his death he 
was editor of Hazti Journal. 

Victor MuNoz Reyes.—This Bolivian 
educator, diplomat, journalist, and states- 
man, died in La Paz on November 3, 
1937. He was born on September 18, 
yey lalweazaeeanceecucated matinee: 
graduating from the School of Law and 
Social Science of the University of San 
Andrés. Besides teaching in the Military 
School and in the university, Senor 
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Mujnioz Reyes served as technical adviser 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
president of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. For several terms he was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies; the 
cabinet posts he held included the port- 
folios of Public Instruction, the Treasury, 
and Foreign Affairs. His diplomatic abil- 
ity was shown while he was secretary to 
the Boundary Commissions with Chile 
and Peru and Minister to Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and Japan. He was 
a member of the leading cultural societies 
of Bolivia, and honorary member of many 
others in America and Europe. 

BrauLio Moreno VELAsQuEz.—A for- 
mer Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Chile, Braulio Moreno Velasquez, died 
in Santiago on February 6, 1938. He 
was born in Ancud in 1853, and after re- 
ceiving his law degree began his career as 
a clerk of court in Valparaiso, at the same 
time continuing the study of education. 
For 10 years he taught history, grammar, 
commercial law, and political economy, 
at the same time acting as consul of 
Ecuador, and taking an active part in 
civic welfare. After many years on the 
bench, he was made an alternate member 
of the Supreme Court, becoming a full 
member in 1917. In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, a position which he 
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held until his retirement to private life 
ia 1925). 

Luis A. Tamini.—The founder of ortho- 
pedics in Argentina, Dr. Luis A. Tamini, 
died suddenly in Mar del Plata on January 
17, 1938. After receiving his medical de- 
gree in Argentina in 1903, Dr. Tamini 
went to Europe for post graduate studies. 
On his return he established an orthopedic 
institute and devoted himself exclusively 
to his specialty. He lectured on orthope- 
dics under the auspices of the Argentine 
Medical Circle and the Center of Medical 
Students, and later gave courses in the Med- 
ical School; when in 1922 the chair of ortho- 
pedics was founded in the Medical School 
he was invited to occupy it. Dr. Tamini 
was 60 years old at the time of his death. 

Bias VipAL.—One of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of Uruguay, Blas Vidal, 
died in Montevideo on January 11, 1938, 
just after his sixty-seventh birthday. Sr. 
Vidal received his law degree in 1892, and 
after many years of private practice entered 
public life as Secretary of the Treasury in 
the cabinet of President Claudio Williman. 
He served several terms in the national 
Senate, at one time being president of that 
body, a position equivalent to Vice Presi- 
dent of the nation. His writings on legal 
matters were held in high esteem at home 
and abroad. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. —The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 





NION 


/ Assistant Director 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The Buttetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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MONTEVIDEO FROM THE CERRO 


The colonial fortress built on the Cerro, the low cone that was the first landmark sighted by Magellan’s 
ships as they came into the Rio de la Plata, has been restored and is open to the public as a museum. 
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A Landscape Architect 
Looks at Montevideo 


MALCOLM KIRKPATRICK 
Resident Landscape Architect, National Capital Parks 


ORIGINALLY situated on a peninsula of 
granitic rock whose projection into the Rio 
de la Plata in part forms its harbor, Mon- 
tevideo has grown east along the coast and 
inland to the north and northeast to pro- 
vide for its half million inhabitants. 

Its spendid beaches, and recreational 
developments in conjunction with these, 
form the backbone of a sound scheme for 
park and other public improvements. 
These beaches are probably the city’s most 
significant physical feature. 

Of particular interest are the contem- 
poraneous developments in the park sys- 
tem of the Uruguayan capital. Product of 

1 Part of a report to the Branch of Plans and Designs, 
National Park Service, United States Department of the 
Interior, by Malcolm Kirkpatrick, Resident Landscape 
Architect, National Capital Parks. The observations 
an this report were made at the suggestion of the President, 
whose interest in South American parks and cities was 
stimulated by his visit to Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
at the time of the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace in December 1936. Sections on 


Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro appeared in the April 
and May issues of the BULLETIN.—EDITOR. 


an enlightened, progressive approach to 
the problems of park design, this work, if 
continued, should give Montevideo one of 
the best-planned park systems in South 
America. Some of the design detail did 
not appeal to the writer, but it was appar- 
ent that the designers understood the es- 
sentials of the problem. 

Of considerable professional interest are 
the underlying reasons for this progressive 
park program. The National University, 
situated in Montevideo, includes a College 
of Architecture in which there is available 
excellent training in architecture, land- 
scape architecture and city planning. 
The writer had the opportunity of visiting 
the university, and of seeing many exam- 
ples of student work devoted to problems 
of park design. This work consisted 
chiefly of a wide variety of quick sketch 
problems—an excellent means of develop- 
ing a student’s design technique. Partic- 
ularly interesting was a full-semester prob- 
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MAP OF PART OF THE CITY OF MONTEVIDEO 


The capital of Uruguay has a favored situation on the Rio de la Plata. A projection of land helps form 
the bay, where shipping is sheltered; east from the port there is a succession of beaches. 


lem done in collaboration by the students 
in city planning and landscape architec- 
ture. This was a complete analysis, ex- 
pressed by plans, charts and text, of an 
actual problem in city planning—that of 
an industrial city to be developed in the 
interior in conjunction with a large hydro- 
electric power project. 

Knowing none of the particulars of the 
requirements of the problem, or of condi- 
tions at the site, the writer is, of course, 
unable to comment on the planning mer- 
its of this work, but the technical quality 
of the drawings is equal to that of any 
student work the writer has ever seen. 

Operating under an efficient, progressive 


municipal administration, the Montevideo 
Park Board enjoys the services of one of the 
city’s best architects. It was apparent to 
me, after reviewing plans prepared by the 
design staff of the Park Board, that much 
of the technical personnel is being drawn 
from among graduates of the university. 
The effects of their training are evident in 
their work. 

Selected for discussion in this section of 
the report are: The Rambla project, the 
development of a system of municipal ho- 
tels, and the Parque Batlle y Ordofez. 
There are of course other park areas in 
Montevideo, including several small plazas. 
Of the larger parks, El Prado, the oldest 
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and most extensive, is best known, per- 
haps, for its rose garden. This garden 
and the one in Parque Tres de Febrero, 
Buenos Aires, are the largest and finest in 
South America. The plazas are of no 
particular significance as examples of 
small urban parks. 

The photograph used as frontispiece 
was taken from the Cerro, across the bay 
from the main pcrtion of the city. This 
low cone, projecting above the level 
coastal plain of Uruguay, was the first 
distinctive landmark sighted by Magel- 
lan’s ships as they sailed into the Rio de la 
Plata. The fortress built on the hill dur- 
ing the Spanish colonial period has been 
restored to its original condition and is now 
open to the public as a military museum. 


The Rambla 


The Rambla, now under construction, 
is being developed as a connecting drive- 
way joining the long series of beaches 


_- — 
Courtesy of the author 


which make up the city’s waterfront along 
the Rio de la Plata. Since Montevideo is 
much nearer the Atlantic than Buenos 
Aires, the coffee color of the upper por- 
tions of the Rio de la Plata is absent and 
the beaches are composed of clean, white 
sand, more typical of ocean frontage than 
the shore at the Argentine capital. 
Making easily and pleasantly accessible 
the finest of Montevideo’s scenic and recre- 
ational attributes, the Rambla is an intelli- 
gently planned and well executed im- 
provement. The development includes a 
broad promenade extending back about 
twenty feet from the seawall, a wide drive- 
way, and a park strip along its inner side. 
This strip is to be treated variously in 
accordance with its size and location. In 
part, it will afford a buffer against unde- 
sirable abutting developments and will 
include several specialized areas. Much 


of this adjoining park land at the western 
end of the drive near the port was made 





MUNICIPAL RESTAURANT, PARQUE RODO 


The city of Montevideo operates this attractive restaurant close to one of the beaches. 
were built and are run by the municipality, which exercises a strict supervision of all charges. 


Other hotels 
Many 


foreigners, especially Argentines, go to Uruguay for the summer season. 
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AIR VIEW OF CARRASCO AND POCITOS BEACHES 


A short bus ride from the center of Montevideo brings the pleasure-seeker to one of the many beaches of 

fine white sand. Above: Hotel Casino at Carrasco Beach, one of the hotels operated by the municipality. 

Below: Pocitos, a popular resort nearer the business section of the city. The Rambla, as the shore drive 
uniting the various beaches is called, is an intelligently planned and well executed improvement. 
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MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, POCITOS 


The tile platform surrounding the pool is an attractive detail. A series of steps rising from the back of 
the pool to the level of the beach provides seating for spectators during swimming meets, and at other 
times for sun bathers. A garden will be planted at the end of the pool. 


available by the demolition of a series of 
slums and waterfront dives. 


Parque Rodo 


Adjacent to the Rambla and readily 
accessible from the city by Bulevar Gen- 
eral Artigas, Parque Rodo serves as a 
recreational adjunct to Ramirez Beach and 
the waterfront drive. 

One of the facilities offered in the park is 
a municipal hotel, representative of an 
interesting aspect of the recreational facili- 
ties developed by the municipality. ‘This 
is one of a series of such hotels. Begun to 
stop the exploitation of people frequenting 
the beach resorts, these hotels have become 
deservedly popular. The one in Parque 
Rod6é combines with its pleasant bar and 
dining room attractive outdoor dining 
terraces and dance floors. Here in the 
pleasant setting of the park and close to 
one of the most intensively used beaches, 


dining and dancing may be enjoyed at 
very reasonable prices. 


Miramar Beach and Municipal Hotel 


Most recently constructed, this largest of 
the municipal hotels is situated ona fine strip 
of beach outside the city proper. Being de- 
veloped inconjunctionwith the hotelisagen- 
eral park area, containing varied recrea- 
tional features designed to meet the needs of 
family groups resorting to this beach. The 
entire development is intended to serve the 
low income brackets and so far has been well 
patronized. The hotel building hasseveral 
distinctive features; one is the huge dining 
room which extends across the entire front 
facing the water, and another is the large 
patio for outdoor dining and dancing. 


Pocitos Beach 


One of the most popular and fashionable 
of the municipal beaches is that at Pocitos, 
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a short distance outside the central area of 
the city. It has been selected by the writer 
as presenting the clearest example of this 
splendid waterfront development. 

A large hotel once located entirely on the 
beach between the drive and the water’s 
edge has been demolished so that the 
curving expanse of sand is now unbroken. 
Adjacent to the most frequented portion of 
the beach a waterfront park is being devel- 
oped. The principal feature of this, already 
completed, is a large swimming pool, the 
Piscina Municipal. Available for non-swim- 
mers and beginners, the pool is designed 
as well for swimming and diving meets. 
Adjacent to the pool on the land side are 
several sand play areas for the use of small 
children. Built partially below the level of 
the beach, but with adequate provisions for 
ventilation and sunlight, the structure hous- 


ing the locker facilities does not interrupt 
the site line from the promenade behind it. 

Although it is not yet completed, plans 
call for a garden near the water’s edge at 
the terminus of the long axis of the swim- 
ming pool. 


Parque Batlle y Ordonez 


One of the most recently developed of 
the city’s inland parks, this large area con- 
tains a stadium seating 90,000 and a hos- 
pital and clinic, both architecturally in- 
teresting structures. The popularity of 
soccer is responsible for the large stadium, 
which is repeatedly filled to capacity. 

The hospital is by far the biggest build- 
ing in Montevideo and one of the biggest 
the writer saw in South America. De- 
signed in the contemporary style, it is a 
simple yet very dignified structure. 





“LA CARRETA”, BY JOSE BELLONI 


This monument to the Uruguayan pioneers stands in Parque Battle y Ordéfiez, Montevideo. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


in Latin America 


EUGENE D. OWEN, Ph. D. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


[Part I] 


FourRTEEN Latin American Republics 
(Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela) have taken some legislative 
action fixing minimum wages in one or 
more classes of employment, authorizing 
or setting up machinery for the fixing of 
minimum wages, or authorizing such 
action in their constitutions or laws. Rec- 
cognition of the need for an adequate wage 
is found in the present constitutions of 
Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay. The 
principle of equal pay for women for 
equal work is found in the legislation of 
Bolivia for salaried employees, of Brazil 
and Mexico for wage-earning employees, 
of Cuba for both, and of Peru for home 
workers. 

Certain of the wages fixed or authorized 
in Chile, Costa Rica, and Peru are to be 
in force not to exceed 1 year; in Mexico 
and Uruguay not to exceed 2 years; in 
Brazil not over 3 years; and in Argentina 
indefinitely; but most of the legislation 
provides for revision before the expiration 
of the time limit if conditions warrant such 
action. Wage commissions are authorized 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela; other government bodies are 
authorized to fix minimum wages in one 
or more employed groups in Argentina, 
Peru, and Uruguay. Certain wages have 


been established by direct legislative action 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Wage protection is afforded agricultural 
workers in Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Peru, and Uruguay. The 
minimum wages for certain port workers 
in Uruguay and Venezuela have been 
established by direct legislation. Mi§ni- 
mum wages for homework are governed 
by legislation in Argentina, Cuba, Peru, 
and Uruguay. As to government em- 
ployees, salaried employees in Brazil, wage- 
earning employees in Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela, and both in Argentina, Bolivia, and 
Cuba are afforded the protection of speci- 
fic wage legislation. For others than 
government employees, the minimum or 
other wage legislation applies to both 
salaried and wage-earning employees in 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, and Haiti; but 
to only wage-earning employees in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

A detailed analysis of the legislation now 
in force in the various Latin American 
Republics follows. 


Argentina 


Three schemes for the establishment and 
maintenance of minimum wages are now 
operative in Argentina: Municipal wage 
commissions for home workers, a registry 

B23) 
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of minimum wages in the National Labor 
Bureau (Departamento Nacional del Tra- 
bajo) for masons and bricklayers, and 
direct legislative action for laborers in the 
government service. 

Autonomous wage commissions for home 
workers in the federal capital and the Na- 
tional Territories were authorized by a 
law of October 8, 1918, originally regu- 
lated for the federal capital by a decree of 
December 30, 1918, but now for both 
federal capital and National ‘Territories by 
a decree of November 10, 1936. The 
National Labor Bureau is authorized to 
institute these wage commissions in munic- 
ipalities to fix minimum hourly and 
piecework wages for workers (except do- 
mestic servants) in every industry that 
employs home workers. ‘The commissions 
are established upon the written request 
of 50 workers in any organization or in- 
dustry or of a workers’ organization hay- 
ing 50 or more members in the occupation 
concerned, but if a minimum wage scale 
is in force in an industry and the commis- 
sion which fixed it is no longer in existence 
a request for a commission to revise the 
scale may be made by any number of 
employers, provided that they employ an 
aggregate of at least 50 home workers. 
The commissions are to have an equal 
number of workers’ and employers’ repre- 
sentatives (the number of each determined 
by the National Labor Bureau), of legal 
age and of either sex, chosen by repre- 
sentative workers’ and employers’ associa- 
tions, but in the selection of representative 
associations in an industry those composed 
of home workers and of employers of home 
workers are to be given the preference. 
At the time the members of the commis- 
sion are chosen, an equal or smaller num- 
ber of alternates is to be selected. The 
presiding officer of the commission is to be 
a person other than a member of the com- 
mission, named by the President upon the 


recommendation of the National Labor 
Bureau. Members of a commission hold 
office for 2 years dating from their meeting 
for organization, but may be reelected in- 
definitely; the wage rates they fix are to re- 
main in force indefinitely or until repealed 
or modified. Rates established become 
effective 15 days after publication in the 
Boletin Oficial. ‘The commissions must es- 
tablish rates in any branch of their indus- 
try upon request of a member of the com- 
mission, the labor inspectorate, or 10 
interested workers. ‘The minimum wage 
for piecework is to be based upon the num- 
ber of pieces that an adult worker of me- 
dium ability can make in an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week. 

Minimum wage rates established under 
the regulations of December 30, 1918, 
were those for made-to-measure tailoring, 
promulgated April 15, 1935, replacing 
those of 1925, and for the men’s clothing 
industry, promulgated June 5, 1936, re- 
placing those of 1928, and under the regu- 
lations of November 10, 1936, those for the 
home workers in the shoe industry, pro- 
mulgated by resolutions of March 17, 
April 20, and June 9, 1937, for five types 
of operations. 

The scale of rates for home work in the 
men’s clothing industry, the most elabo- 
rate of those adopted, includes minimum 
wages for 463 specified items. The high- 
est rate established, 11 pesos, is for making 
a woolen raincoat, with woolen lining, 
sleeves included, with three outside and 
two inside pockets, seams reinforced with 
two backseams, buckram placed between 
the layers of wool, collar and lapels 
pierced by hand and sewed with silk, 
double breasted; the lowest rate, 0.12 
peso, for making short underdrawers with- . 
out reinforcement. Proportionately lower 
rates are set for boys’ clothing. 

A strike of masons and bricklayers was 
brought to an end through the mediation 
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of the National Labor Bureau by the estab- 
lishment of minimum wage rates, promul- 
gated in a resolution of January 24, 1936. 
These rates, for an 8-hour day, were: For 
foremen, 6.40 pesos; for assistant foremen, 
5.20 pesos; and for laborers, 4.50 pesos, 
with the proviso that for the first two classes 
an increase of 5 centavos per hour was to 
be made automatically 9 months after the 
official termination of the strike, which the 
National Labor Bureau declared to be Jan- 
uary 27, 1936. Because the parties to the 
labor conflict could not agree on a collec- 
tive labor contract, as a substitute a Regis- 
try of Minimum Wages in Construction 
(Registro de Salarios Minimos de la Cons- 
truccién) in the National Labor Bureau 
was provided by a resolution of January 
S03 Oe lhe srecistnyanwasmtom KeCelye. 
classify, and file offers of minimum wages 
made by individual employers in the con- 
struction industry in acceptance of their 
responsibility for the pledges made by the 
associations to which they belonged and 
also by other construction enterprises not 
afhliated with these associations. ‘These 
offers could not be withdrawn without 30 
days’ notice. The registry was to be open 
to the public during usual office hours on 
working days, and at first, during certain 
other hours. ‘The registry was to maintain 
a list of all building enterprises in the city 
of Buenos Aires with certain information 
concerning them, including an indication 
of whether or not they had made offers of 
minimum wages to the National Labor 
Bureau. Resolutions of January 24 and 
February 1, 1936, created a Joint Consul- 
tative Commission (Comisién Paritaria 
Consultiva), composed of 9 members each 
of employers’ and workers’ associations, to 
cooperate with the National Labor Bureau 
in regard to compliance with the minimum 
wage offers and the conditions of work in 
the construction industry. A decree of 
November 18, 1937, established for brick- 


layers and masons employed upon build- 
ing construction for the government in the 
federal capital the following daily wage 
rates, effective May 1, 1938: For foremen, 
7.50 pesos; for assistant foremen, 6.30 
pesos; and for laborers, 5 pesos, all national 
currency. 

For the establishment of minimum wages 
for certain salaried and wage-earning em- 
ployees of the State, a decree of September 
28, 1934, divided the Argentine Republic 
into 5 zones, in each of which minimum 
monthly and daily wages were fixed. ‘The 
monthly minima varied from 90 pesos in 
Zone E to 160 pesos in Zone A, and the 
daily minima from 3.60 to 6.40 pesos, 
respectively. Minimum wage rates were 
fixed for wage-earning employees and day 
laborers working for the government by 
article 9 of the budget law of January 9, 
1937. According to this law, all such 
persons of both sexes over 18 years of age 
who are not receiving any additional re- 
muneration or food or voluntary housing 
benefits are entitled to minimum wages 
which cannot be discounted by more than 
30 percent for full board and hygienic 
housing. The law furthermore authorized 
the government to fix the minimum 
monthly and daily wages between the 
limits of 120 and 160 pesos and 4.80 and 
6.40 pesos respectively. Within these 
limits the minimum rates are to be estab- 
lished with regard to length of service, the 
nature of the work, and the cost of living 
in the various parts of the country. 

Employees in the postal and telegraph 
services have recently secured the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage of 160 pesos 
per month. 


Bolivia 
Beginning in 1936 minimum wage rates 
and increases in existing wages were estab- 


lished in Bolivia by government decree. 
A decree of June 27, 1936, effective July 1, 
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1936, increased the wages and salaries of 
public and private employees, laborers and 
domestic servants, but made an exception 
in the case of drafted or reenlisted mem- 
bers of the army, the police force, and 
guards in the customs service, and of agri- 
cultural labor. 
account are in national currency. For 
salaried employees receiving less than 100 
bolivianos per month, an increase of 120 
percent was granted; for those receiving 
1,201 bolivianos per month and up, a flat 
increase of 780 bolivianos. For the 11 
intermediate classifications the percentage 
of increase was diminished from 110 to 10 
percent and the amount of flat increase 
augmented from 10 to 660. bolivianos. 
Daily wages up to 1 boliviano were in- 
creased by 120 percent; for the 8 groups 
of workers drawing higher wages, the 
increases lessened from 110 to 40 percent, 
as the wage rose to more than 8 bolivianos. 
Domestic servants receiving up to 5 boli- 
vianos were to receive an increase of 80 
percent, and the 8 wage groups of domestic 
servants drawing higher pay increases 
varying in descending order from 75 to 40 
percent. For government employees the 
increases were to be based on the salaries 
fixed in the budget for the second half-year 
and for private employees and laborers, 
on the basis of average salaries and wages 
paid in the same or similar establishments 
mn 1930, IQS, aracl 9S, 

A further increase in salaries and wages, 
effective March 16, 1937, based on the 
salaries and wages as increased by the de- 
Gree iol une y27/-5 19365 ewasicdecreed sion 
March 9, 1937, but, in addition to persons 
included under the terms of the previous 
decree, it applied also to frontier guards, 
policemen, and reenlisted men in the 
government service. Nothing was said 
about domestic servants in this later decree. 
For salaried employees drawing less than 
100 bolivianos per month, the increase 


All amounts shown in this 


amounted to 25 percent of salaries as in- 
creased by the decree of June 27yal sae 
for those drawing 1,601 bolivianos and 
over, a flat increase of 280 bolivianos was 
authorized. For the 15 intermediate sal- 
ary classes between these two, the per- 
centages of increase diminished from 24 
to 10 percent and flat increases of 1 to 120. 
bolivianos were added. Daily wages up 
to 3 bolivianos were increased by 25 per- 
cent, those amounting to more than 14 
bolivianos were augmented by 2 boli- 
vianos, and the 11 intervening classes re- 
ceived increases varying from 24 to 14 
percent. 

AY decree of Mareh 195 9Sie iene cenne 
April 1, 1937, established minimum rates 
as follows: for commercial and industrial 
salaried employees without distinction ofsex, 
140 bolivianos per month; for adult male 
laborers, 5 bolivianos per day; for minors 
between 14 and 18 years of age and for 
women performing tasks requiring less 
effort than those for adult male laborers, 
3 bolivianos. Agricultural labor and that 
in enterprises and businesses with assets 
of less than 50,000 bolivianos were ex- 
empted from the benefits of these minimum 
wage rates. None of these decrees per- 
mitted employers to reduce wages and 
salaries already being paid. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian Constitution of November 
10, 1937, states, in Article 137, that ‘“‘La- 
bor legislation shall observe, among other 
principles, a minimum salary ca- 
pable of satisfying, in accordance with the 
conditions of each region, the normal 
necessities of labor.” A law of May 17, 
1932, provided that ‘“‘Without distinction 
of sex, equal pay shall be given for equal . 
work.” 

A wage commission of 5 to 11 members, 
with equal representation of employers and 
workers, was authorized for each of the 22 
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geographical divisions of Brazil by a law 
of January 14, 1936.1 The chairman, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Republic, and the members, elected by 
the recognized organizations of employers 
and workers and appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, 
hold office for 2 years and are eligible for 
reappointment. 

A majority of members, if it includes an 
equal number of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, constitutes a quorum. 
Decisions are by majority vote, and in case 
of a tie, the chairman may cast the deciding 
vote. Each member is to receive 50 milreis 
for each meeting, but not to exceed 200 
milreis per month. 

Elections of commission members were 
to be held within 60 days after the publica- 
tion of the regulations necessary for apply- 
ing the law (which regulations were to be 
issued within 3 months after publication 
of the law, Jan. 21, 1936). If conditions 
warrant, any geographical division may 
be subdivided into zones of at least 500,000 
inhabitants each, which may then have 
their own commissions. In case condi- 
tions vary widely within a district or zone, 
local subcommissions may be established 
to propose minimum wages for their 
localities. 

The law states that “Every laborer has 
the right to receive in payment for his 
services a minimum wage sufficient to 
satisfy in a given region of the country 
and in a given period his normal needs 
for food, shelter, clothing, hygiene, and 
transportation.” The minimum wage es- 
tablished is to be based on the results of 
inquiries conducted by the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce, and the 
commissions. In carrying out their in- 
quiries commissions may call upon all 


1 According to reports in the United States press, 
President Vargas took further action on this matter on 
May 7 (Labor Day), 1938.—Enpiror. 


employers to furnish data as to the lowest 
wages they pay and their classification of 
workers. A definite time limit is set for 
each step in the establishment of the mini- 
mum wage. The tentative wage set by 
the commission is to be made public, in 
order that dissenting views may be taken 
into account before the final decree is 
issued. The wage finally fixed is to be 
established by decree of the President of 
the Republic, which is to go into effect 60 
days after publication in the official news- 
paper (Didrio Official) and will remain in 
force for 3 years unless circumstances 
arise which, in the opinion of three-fourths 
of the members of the commission, ma- 
terially affect living conditions, in which 
case the wage may be revised. 

Minors working as apprentices may re- 
ceive half the wage set for adults and 
persons employed in unhealthful occupa- 
tions may receive pay and a half. Con- 
tracts which call for a wage lower than the 
decreed minimum are null and void, and 
a worker who is paid a subminimum wage 
may claim the difference, regardless of any 
contract to the contrary. Penalties are 
provided for violations of the minimum- 
wage decree. 

Provisional salary increases for perma- 
nent federal civil service employees in 
Brazil were provided by a law of January 
13, 1936, effective January 1, 1936, which 
raised the salaries of employees receiving 
4,000 or less than 4,000 milreis per month. 
Monthly salaries less than 150 milreis were 
raised to 200 milreis; for those from 150 to 
1,500 milreis, 40 percent increase was given 
for the first 500 milreis, 20 percent for 
each 100 milreis or fraction thereof up to 
1,000 milreis, and 10 percent for each 100 
milreis or fraction thereof from 1,000 to 
1,500 milreis; from 1,500 to 2,500 milreis, 
a fixed increase of 300 milreis; from 2,500 
to 3,000 milreis, a fixed increase of 250 
milreis; and from 3,000 to 4,000 milreis, a 
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fixed increase of 200 milreis; for salaries 
over 4,000 milreis no increase was granted. 
A decree of June 1, 1936, prescribed a new 
schedule of salaries for contract and other 
temporary employees of the Government, 
persons who were excluded from benefits 
of the law of January 13, 1936. 


Chile 


The Chilean Labor Code of May 13, 
1931, as regulated by a decree of Septem- 
ber 12, 1932, provides that a minimum 
wage commission for wage-earning em- 
ployees, consisting of 3 employer and 3 
worker representatives, may be established 
in each industry. The commissions are to 
be instituted in each department by the 
highest ranking labor inspector in that dis- 
trict, upon his own initiative or upon the 
petition of employers and workers. Em- 
ployer and worker representatives are to 
be chosen by lot by the governor from lists 
submitted by the employers’ and workers’ 
associations. ‘The commissions in provin- 
cial capitals are presided over by the pro- 
vincial labor inspectors and in the depart- 
ments (into which the provinces are di- 
vided) by the governors. The minimum 
wages fixed are to be not less than two- 
thirds nor more than three-fourths of cur- 
rent wages paid for the same type of work 
in that district. In case of conflicts, final 
decision rests with the General Labor In- 
spectorate. The minimum wages fixed are 
to apply for a period not to exceed one 
year and the commissions hold office as 
long as the wages they fix are in force. 

For the nitrate industry the minimum 
wage was temporarily set, by a law of Jan- 
uary 8, 1934, at 10 pesos per day for single 
workers and 15 pesos for married workers 
and heads of families. 

Temporary salary increases and commis- 
sions to determine minimum salaries for 
employees of private firms (including pub- 
lishers of periodicals) and of semiofficial 


institutions in Chile were authorized by 
a law of February 5, 1937, which was reg- 
ulated by a decree of March 22, 1937. 
The provisions do not apply to insurance 
agents, to teachers in the vocational school 
in Valparaiso, to the full-time personnel 
of the Compulsory Insurance Fund (Caja 
de Seguro Obligatorio), or to certain other 
classes of salaried employees. 

No salaried employee of a private firm 
may be paid less than a minimum salary, 
which must be a living wage (sweldo vital) 
sufficient to satisfy his basic needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, and for subsistence 
in general (¢ntegral subsistencia). Persons 
working less than 24 hours per week are to 
be remunerated proportionately (on the 
basis of the minimum salary); in the case 
of persons working for several employers, 
each employer is to pay an amount pro- 
portionate to the length of time worked 
for him. 

The minimum salary for persons under 
18 years of age, for those over 65 years 
whose capacity for work has been re- 
duced, and for persons physically or 
mentally disabled. may be reduced by not 
to exceed 50 percent, the facts to be estab- 
lished in the latter instances by medical 
examination without charge to the em- 
ployee. The minimum salary may be 
reduced by not to exceed 30 percent for 
persons from 18 to 21 years who are begin- 
ning service as apprentices. 

In each province the establishment of 
minimum salaries is to be carried out by 
a mixed commission (ComisiOn Mixta de 
Sueldos) composed of two employers, two 
employees, and the Intendant, who is to 
preside. A central mixed commission at 
Santiago, consisting of four employer mem- 
bers appointed by specified organizations, ° 
and of four employee members and a 
government representative all appointed 
by the President of the Republic, is to 
decide questions appealed from the pro- 
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vincial commissions. Members of com- 
missions hold office for 2 years, and all 
except the Intendant are paid for their 
services according to the number of meet- 
ings each month, up to a specified limit. 
Remuneration for members of the salary 
commissions is derived from a fund to 
which both employers and employees 
must contribute. 

The commissions were to be named 60 
days after publication of this law in the 
Diario Oficial, and the minimum salaries 
established 90 days later. If the salaries 
had not been determined by that time the 
temporary rates decreed in the law were 
to continue to apply. 

Until the mixed commissions fixed the 
minimum salaries in each department, the 
minimum salary for employees of private 
firms and of certain semiofficial institu- 
tions in Chile was to be 300 pesos per 
month, but employees in certain specified 
provinces and cities where the cost of liv- 
ing is higher were to have a basic salary 
of 350 or 400 pesos per month. Employers 
were required to increase all salaries of 
1,500 pesos per month or less by percent- 
ages varying from 10 to 60 percent accord- 
ing to amount of salary and length of serv- 
ice, and all salaries from 1,500 to 3,500 
pesos per month by the increase which is 
due on the first 1,500 pesos. Employees 
in the provinces of Tarapaca and Anto- 
fagasta were to receive a special increase 
of 30 percent over the scale referred to 
above. For computing the new salary 
levels, all increases (except those due to 
promotions) subsequent to January 2, 
1935, were to be credited toward the level 
fixed by this law. The employees of the 
National Savings Fund (Caja Nacional de 
Ahorros) were to receive increases of from 
6 to 30 percent of their present salaries, 
according to the amount of present salary 
and type of work, with varying limits for 
different classes of work. Special regula- 


tions were also made for employees of very 
small commercial or industrial establish-. 
ments, for teachers and employees of free 
primary schools and benevolent institu- 
tions, and for stewards and caretakers of 
labor dormitories and tenements, who live 
in these buildings. 

The minimum salaries fixed by the mixed 
commissions instituted by the law of 
February 5, 1937, and effective for one 
year vary from 300 pesos per month in 
Chiloé and Llanquihue to 431.75 pesos in 
at least one department of Valdivia. In 
8 Provinces the salaries fixed vary from one 
department to another. 

In 1937 the city council of Santiago ap- 
proved a scale of wages for laborers em- 
ployed by the municipality, ranging from 
12 pesos per day for temporary workers and 
13 pesos for regularly employed laborers 
to a maximum of 25 pesos per day for one 
group of 8 laborers. The new wages rep- 
resent an increase of approximately 10 
percent. 


Costa Rica 


One colén per day was made the legal 
minimum wage for adult workers in Costa 
Rica by a law of November 21, 1933, which 
further established a Labor Office (Oficina 
Técnica del Trabajo) under the Ministry 
of Labor, to study the bases for the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages. It provided 
also for a Workers’ and Employers’ Council 
composed of 3 worker representatives from 
the various industries and as many em- 
ployers, appointed by the Ministry of 
Labor and attached to the Labor Office; it 
is the duty of the council to fix minimum 
wages on the basis of the facts furnished it 
by the Labor Office. 

A law of December 19, 1934, authorized 
the establishment of a wage commission in 
each canton of the Republic upon the 
petition of 10 or more workers or employers 
resident in the canton concerned. These 
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cantonal commissions are to consist of 2 to 
4 employers and as many workers, all ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labor. The 
number of members is to vary with the 
number of agricultural and manufacturing 
occupations in the area involved and be 
fixed by the Ministry, in such a manner 
that the principal occupations are repre- 
sented on the commission. In the central 
cantons the provincial governor and in 
the smaller cantons the administrative 
officer is to be a member of the local com- 
mission and preside over it; the district 
counselors are to attend the meetings of 
the commission in an advisory capacity. 
For the central canton of San José, one 
wage commission is to deal with all matters 
relating to manufacturing and another 
with matters relating to agriculture; of 
both of these commissions the governor 
is to be chairman. The office of member 
of a wage commission is honorary and 
compulsory and the term of office is 2 
years. 

The function of the wage commissions 
is to recommend to the Ministry of Labor 
wage rates for various occupations within 
their jurisdiction, and upon these recom- 
mendations the Ministry of Labor issues 
a decree fixing the wages, attempting in 
this to bring into a unified whole the 
wages in the various industries and regions. 
Such a decree becomes effective 10 days 
after publication in the Duzario Ofizal, 
but may be suspended or altered by the 
Ministry of Labor, and automatically 
ceases to be in force on July 1 following 
its promulgation. Wages may be fixed for 
each class of worker according to sex, age, 
physical capacity, and kind of work. 
After wages have been fixed they may not 
be altered by the same commissions except 
upon petition of 10 or more workers or 
employers in the occupation and area 
involved. Minimum wages for piece work 
are to be such that the average worker 


may earn an amount proportionate to the 
time wages established. The fixing of a 
minimum wage rate is not to be used as a 
pretext to require a worker to surrender 
his right to benefits or payments in kind 
provided for in a contract already in force. 
Contracts contrary to the provisions of 
this law are declared to be null and void, 
and violations of the law are subject to 
legal penalties. 

A law of August 21, 1935, fixed minimum 
wages of country laborers, to be effective 
until the wage commissions prepared their 
recommendations, at 25 céntimos of a 
colén per hour on coffee, sugarcane, and 
tobacco plantations, and at 50 céntimos 
per hour on banana and cacao plantations. 
Piece work rates are to be such that a 
worker under normal conditions may earn 
pay proportioned to the hourly rate fixed 
in this law. 

Wages in bakeries in San José, fixed by 
law, vary for day work from 3.25 to 5.25 
colones and for night work from 4.50 to 
6.25 colones, according to job. 
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BEATRICE NEWHALL 
Assistant Editor, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union 


III. Ecuador’ 


Across the natural bridge of Rumichaca 
between Colombia and Ecuador, your car 
slides to a halt in the arched passageway of 
the monumental new Ecuadorean customs 
house. ‘There a courteous reception awaits 
you from the customs officials, who, in ad- 
dition to asking the usual personal ques- 
tions—covering the information given in 
your passport—will also request an extra 
copy of your passport photograph for filing 
purposes. Once that interview and the 
examination of your luggage are over, the 
chain that has prevented your passage into 
Ecuador will be dropped, and you proceed 
uphill into the sunlight for the short drive 
to Tulcan. 

Tulcan is the capital of the northern 
province of Carchi, and important as the 
gateway for commerce with the neighbor- 
ing republic. Unless you have had the 


1 For an account of the trip across Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, see BULLETIN, June and August 1937, respec- 
tively. Practical information regarding the trip will be 
gladly furnished by the author.—Envitor. 


good fortune to obtain before crossing the 
border a driver with an Ecuadorean li- 
cense, you will have to say farewell here 
to your last link with Colombia and pro- 
ceed with an Ecuadorean car and driver. 

Plans for this stage of your journey to 
Quito depend upon several factors. Sat- 
urday is market day in Ipiales; on that day 
of the week, therefore, it is more than 
likely that there will be no cars for hire in 
Tulcan—they will all be across the border 
in Colombia, not to return until well after 
noon. Saturday, too, is market day in 
Otavalo, through which you pass en route 
to Quito, but as the market is a very early 
affair, practically all over by nine in the 
morning, it is well to spend Friday night 
there or at Ibarra, an hour’s drive nearer 
the Colombian border, if you plan to visit 
the colorful Otavalo fair en route. 

Tulcan has little to offer the casual visi- 
tor. In addition to arranging for your car, 
be sure to visit the customs headquarters 
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ECUADOREAN LANDSCAPE 


A distant mosaic of well-tilled fields, deep ravines, eucalyptus trees, and corn, bounded by many-hued 
mountains, is a sight familiar to visitors to Ecuador. 


to have your baggage sealed and obtain a 
statement of the kind and amount of your 
luggage. ‘These measures will facilitate 
your encounters with the customs officers 
on the road in the next few hours, for in 
Ecuador, as elsewhere along an interna- 
tional boundary, the suppression of smug- 
gling is important. At Tulcan, too, you 
will be able to exchange your Colombian 
pesos for Ecuadorean sucres, but you will 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to ex- 


change dollar travelers’ checks. Once 
these details have been attended to, you 
are ready to start on the eight to ten hour 
trip south across the equator to Quito. 
South from Tulcan there is a variety of 
scenery. It is well to bear in mind one 
feature of the Andine geography of Ecua- 
dor, the mudos (knots) or transverse 
branches which form lateral connections 
across the longitudinal depression lying 
between the eastern and western ranges of 
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the Andes. This “depression” is only 
comparative, for it lies at an altitude of 
5,000 or more feet above sea level. After 
traveling through the mountains of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, it seems only 
natural to be winding uphill and spiraling 
down, but to understand the contrasts in 
temperature and in vegetation, the special 
geography of this region should be kept in 
mind. 

Ecuador is justly proud of the snow-clad 
majesty of its Andes, particularly remark- 
able in an equatorial land. ‘There are 
many volcanic peaks, especially notable in 
the northern half of the country; some are 
active, some dormant, some _ extinct. 
What their beauty and dignity are to the 
eye their sonorous names are to the ear: 
El Chiles, Imbabura, Cotacachi, Pi- 
chincha, Cayambe, Cotopaxi, Tungura- 
hua, Chimborazo, El Altar. 

Just beyond Tulcan the road divides and 
you have your choice of going to the west, 
via El Angel, or to the east, via San 
Gabriel. The western road, which in 
1937 was recommended by the authorities 
in Tulcan, is a higher (14,000 feet) and 
colder route than the eastern, and if the 
weather seems forbidding the driver may 
prefer the eastern branch. In either case, 
the road is similar to the highways of 
Colombia and Venezuela, and you will 
ride quite smoothly through highlands and 
through valleys where the altitude does 
not entirely offset the latitude. Because 
you are farther south, you will miss on the 
paramo the frazlejon, that furry plant of 
the two northern republics. 

Tulcan (over 9,700 feet) is the center of 
an important cattle industry, of which 
there will be ample evidence as you drive 
south along the new highway which is 
enabling this section of the country to de- 
velop its resources adequately. ‘The bright 
red ponchos of the natives, a product of 
local industry, lend a cheery touch of color 





to the landscape. The countryside on this 
165-mile stretch from the border to Quito 
varies greatly. Grazing lands, bleak para- 
mos, well-tended fields of potatoes, wheat, 
or other cereals are passed in the first 50 
A little to the north of Ibarra the 
two roads from Tulcan meet, and the high- 
way descends to the fertile and compara- 
tively low (5,000 feet) Chota valley, where 
sugar cane and other hot country products 
may beseen. Thestately eucalyptus begins 
to be general, adding dignity to the land- 


miles. 


scape, and you notice large well-kept 
estates. 

The road ascends to the cooler city of 
Ibarra (7,300 feet), the largest north of 
Quito. It is the present terminus of a rail- 
road which may some day be extended to 


A CACAO TREE 


For many years cacao has been one of the leading 
agricultural products of Ecuador. The trees reach 
a height of 15 to 25 feet, and the blossoms and 
fruit develop on the main stem and older branches. 
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PLAZA DE SAN FRANCISCO, QUITO 


From the terrace in front of the church and convent of San Francisco, the soft gray-green tiles of the 
domes of the Jesuit church blend with the cloud-studded sky. 


Esmeraldas, on the coast, thereby opening 
up a region of great potential agricultural 
wealth. It is also in the center of the lake 
region of Ecuador; shortly before entering 
it you pass near Lake Yaguarcocha, the 
““Lake of Blood”? where Inca and Spanish 
forces fought a desperate battle; just be- 
yond Otavalo lies San Pablo, another 
highland jewel. At Ibarra, you can have 
supper at a hotel or the Bolivar Restaurant, 
if you plan to continue to Quito that same 
night. Ecuadorean drivers do not mind 
night driving; in fact, many of them prefer 
it to daylight travel, because, they main- 
tain, the headlights of other cars give them 
warning of approaching traffic along the 
steep and sinuous roads. And, though you 
miss some of the scenery by driving after 
dark, you can enjoy the sky, studded with 
unfamiliar constellations; but low on the 


horizon the Big Dipper is visible, a re- 
minder of the northern hemisphere that 
you are leaving behind. 

In the 100 miles from Ibarra south the 
road climbs steadily, although impercept- 
ibly because of the ups and downs to 
which you have long been inured in your 
Andine travels. Interspersed with culti- 
vated fields are stretches of barren country, 
fissured by erosion or worn by mountain 
streams; in the canyon sides a trained eye 
may read, as in a book, the geological 
history of the land. The road and the 
railroad cross and recross; sometimes a 
train can be seen moving laboriously 
across the country, taking much longer in = 
its leisurely journey than you do by car. 
Part of the way you notice that the road is 
paved with cobblestones. These, you 
learn, are an inheritance from the am- 
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MONUMENT TO BOLIVAR, QUITO 


The highway from Quito to northern Ecuador passes by a triangular park at whose apex is this inspiring 
monument to Bolivar, a mass of stone crowned by the upward sweep of the liberating army led by the 
triumphant figure of Bolivar. 


bitious highway development of Garcia 
Moreno, a nineteenth century President. 
The new roads do not entirely follow the 
old, because for automobile traffic easier 
grades are required. 

Finally, over a rise in the road, the 
slopes of Pichincha appear, with Quito 
spread below them. The entrance to the 
city 1s via a broad boulevard passing a 
wedge-shaped park at whose apex is the 
inspiring monument to Bolivar, a mass of 
stone crowned by the upward sweep of 
the liberating army led by the triumphant 
figure of Bolivar on horseback. Then, 
through steep and narrow streets, you pro- 
ceed to your hotel near the main square. 
If your visit is in March or April, it is well 
to have written for reservations consider- 
ably in advance of your arrival, for during 
the hot season on the coast many Guaya- 
quilenos go to the mountains for relief. 


The charm of Quito is difficult to de- 
scribe. It is situated on the eastern slopes 
of Pichincha, where the battle that en- 
sured Ecuadorean independence from the 
Spaniards took place in 1822, and its 
streets wind steeply up and down, or twist 
around, over jagged ravines, following the 
age-old contours of the mountain. Its cli- 
mate is ideal, for in spite of its proximity 
to the equator, its 9,000 feet of altitude 
give you warm days and cool nights. In 
fact, as the Quitefios proudly tell you, 
their city enjoys perpetual spring, and 
they themselves are so charming and hos- 
pitable that no visit there is ever quite 
long enough. Their traditional courtesy 
is never-failing, and their eagerness to 
have you appreciate and enjoy their 
country is the source of many delightful 
experiences. 

For a lover of colonial art, the churches 
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A STREET IN QUITO 


To the right are the Jesuit Church and the Central Bank of Ecuador. Beyond is El Panecillo, a steep little 
hill that acts as back-drop to many street vistas. 


of Quito are incomparable.* The wealth 
of detail, the exquisite carving, the abund - 
ance of gold leaf, combine in a whole 
which, while exuberant, is always in good 
taste. The soft grey-green tiles of the 
cupolas blend restfully with the grey stone 
walls and the distant hillsides. In the 
cathedral you will pay your respects to the 
tomb of Sucre, the paladin of the war of 
independence who, although a Venezuelan 
and the first President of Bolivia, had ex- 
pressed his intention of retiring with his 
wife a native of Quito, to spend his old age 
in that city. The Jesuit church of La 
Compania and San Francisco have been 
so often described in monographs and 
other studies that it is superfluous to go 
into detail here, but even those not inter- 
ested in architecture per se will return again 


2 See “Quito,” by Fosé Gabriel Navarro, BULLETIN, 
September 1934. 


and again to enjoy their beauty. In an- 
other part of the city 1s San Agustin, with 
its handsome Mudéjar ceiling, a shrine 
which will attract the visitor and tempt 
him to take photographs of the heavy arch 
over the adjoining street. 

Not all the church treasures are in the 
city proper. For example, in twenty min- 
utes you may drive to the nearby hamlet 
of Guapulo, where a miraculous painting 
of the Virgin was venerated until a few 
years ago, when a fire in the church caused 
the canvas to be taken to the capital. The 
fire, fortunately, did not damage the pul- 
pit, which, for exquisite grace and beauty, 
may be compared to those in the larger 
churches of Quito. 

In Guapulo, too, the traveller may see 
for the first time a feature of city and vil- 
lage life which cannot be too highly praised. 
A recent President, who was also a physi- 
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cian, established municipal baths and 
laundries, often with a swimming pool 
adjoining, in many of the cities and towns 
of the republic. At Guapulo, even on a 
chilly day, boys will be found enjoying the 
small, clean pool. At one side are stone 
laundry basins where the women of the 
village do their washing, under conditions 
much more conducive to public health 
thari scrubbing by the side of local streams, 
formerly the scene of such activities. 
There are six or eight even more com- 





CENTRAL NAVE, JESUIT CHURCH, 
QUITO 


In the interior of this church wealth of detail, 

exquisite carving, and abundance of gold leaf 

blend into a magnificent but tasteful whole. 
Other Quito churches are similarly adorned. 


plete establishments of this kind in Quito; 
they have both hot and cold showers, a 
separate room for children, with a trained 
attendant, and a great open space with 
about eighty basins for laundry. If you 
visit them on a Sunday, you will see men 
and little boys as well as women busy with 
their laundry. 

_ Those interested in modern educational 
and social welfare activities may see pub- 
lic or private schools, where visitors are 
cordially welcomed; go out to the model 
housing development for workers on the 
outskirts of the city; or visit the child wel- 
fare institutions in the suburbs. 

Quito, copybook maxims to the con- 
trary, is not “situated on the equator’, 
but a few miles south of it. The Ecua- 
dorean town containing an equatorial 
marker is San Antonio, about 17 miles 
north of Quito, and if you want to be 
sure of knowing when you are on that 
““menagerie lion”, San Antonio is the 
place to visit- 

The one excursion that no visitor in 
Quito wants to miss is that to Otavalo, 
whose colorful market is internationally 
famous. If you wish to be sure of buying 
one of the Otavalo ponchos, famous for 
workmanship, and have not time to have 
it made to order, it is well to be on hand 
early (around six o’clock), for these articles 
are in such demand that every week 
traders from southern Colombia flock 
there and buy up the stock offered for 
sale. For that reason, too, if you plan to 
stay in the simple but pleasant little hotel 
there, it is wise to make reservations in 
advance. Ibarra has two hotels, but is an 
hour away. 

Just before you arrive in Otavalo, a by- 
road leads to the Lake of San Pablo. 
From the porch of the little pavilion built 
out over its waters you can see herons and 
wild fowl feeding in the reeds near the 
shore. 
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The dignified and self-respecting Indians 
from the Otavalo district can be told any- 
where by their distinctive costume. Their 
hats particularly are striking, great heavy 
upturned broad-brimmed affairs whose 
color is said to be derived from a mixture 
of local clay with the felt. Their ponchos 
are usually blue, in contrast to the red ones 
in general use elsewhere in the country. 
In the market leather work also is to be 
found, and in the little shops near the 
main square straw baskets of all sizes and 
shapes, for every imaginable purpose, are 
for sale. 

But the market is not the only feature of 
Otavalo worth visiting. There is a splen- 
did municipal swimming pool, equipped 
with hot and cold showers, where the local 
youths delight to disport themselves. The 
town is also a manufacturing center and if 
you care for a glimpse of industrial Ecua- 
dor, the owners of the local cotton factories 
will be delighted to show you how un- 
ginned cotton is transformed by modern 
machinery into drill and other serviceable 
textiles for domestic consumption. 

The hillsides around Otavalo are a 
mosaic of small tilled fields, and you are 
proudly told that each field is owned by 
the man who farms it. ‘This is in contra- 
distinction to the huasipungo (roughly, ten- 
ant-farmer) system still practiced around 
Quito. 

When the time comes for you to say a 
regretful farewell to Quito and proceed on 
the last stage of your journey over the 
Simon Bolivar Highway, you will be able 
to motor at least as far as Riobamba, for 
that portion of the highway is passable 
all the year around. 

In the four hours or so of the journey 
you see other aspects of Ecuador to add 
to your memories of that delightful land. 
Machachi is a pleasant little town whose 
mineral springs have provided the deli- 
cious Gulitig water you drink while in 


Ecuador. Latacunga is a thriving town 
in the heart of a dairy country. While 
passing over the windswept paramo to 
Ambato, you may see your first llamas, 
supercilious animals which ignore com- 
pletely such manifestations of modern life 
as motor cars, and proceed on their way 
with the same self-sufficiency they showed 
in Inca days. 

Ambato, known as the garden city of 
Ecuador, lies im the center of a fertile 
region where products of the temperate 
zone thrive, and is growing in importance 
as an industrial center. But it prides itself 
more on the fact, that, as is becoming to 
the birthplace of Juan Montalvo, it is a 
cultural center. 





Photograph by the author 


SWIMMING POOL, OTAVALO 


This modern swimming pool is one of the civic im- 
provements of which the people of Otavalo are 
proud. 
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THE FAIR AT OTAVALO 


Perhaps the most famous market in all Ecuador is thst held every Saturday morning in Otavalo, where 
in addition to the ponchos, much in demand in Colombia as well as in other parts of Ecuador, leather 
work, straw baskets, and other articles are offered for sale. 


Riobamba is the half-way mark of the 
railway, where travellers between Quito 
and Guayaquil spend the night. Few stay 
longer than that, although a short visit is 
rewarding. The Saturday market rivals 
that of Otavalo in color, and for the col- 
lector of knicknacks offers a wider selec- 
tion. A day’s excursion to Banos, whose 
medicinal waters and fine scenery make it 
a popular resort, shows still another aspect 
of the republic, for this little town, with its 
tropical vegetation and narrow gorge 
through which a river tumbles torrentially, 
is the starting point for many an expedi- 
tion to Amazonian regions. A _ drive 
through the Riobamba valley will add 
other vivid pictures: Droves of beasts in- 
cluding everything from llamas to a very 
baby kid; a quaint, newly whitewashed old 
church, its facade enlivened by a trailing 
vine relief under the eaves, and flying an- 


gels flanked by guardian beasts defying 
zoological classification; rugmakers whose 
deft fingers knot the yarn with unbeliev- 
able rapidity, so that five workers can 
make a rug six by nine feet in eight days; 
and always, provided the clouds permit, 
the majesty of Chimborazo dominating 
the scene. 

If the season allows the entire trip to be 
made by motor to Guayaquil, or even only 
as far as Babahoyo (the authorities say the 
best period is from July to January), you 
leave Riobamba early in the morning in 
the car you hired in Quito. The road 
rises to 14,000 feet as it passes over the 
lower slopes of Chimborazo at Tililac, and 
zigzags down 12,000 feet through Guar- 
anda, Chimbo, and Balsabamba, the 
curves so sharp that often it is necessary to 
back the car before a turn can be nego- 
tiated. ‘The grades are easier below Balsa- 
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MT. CHIMBORAZO 


Snow-clad Chimborazo, one of the most imposing peaks in the entire range of the 
Andes, lifts its stately crest 20,700 feet above sea level. 


bamba, and from Limén to Babahoyo the 
route is practically level. At Babahoyo 
theNcaTG 1s fennmccd waGKOss wie mulher elNatac 
road to Guayaquil is open; otherwise the 
trip to the chief port of Ecuador is com- 
pleted by launch. 

If, however, the desire to see still another 
part of Ecuador is stronger than the urge 
to make the whole trip by motor, a visit 
to the southern city of Cuenca is extremely 
interesting. It may be taken by regular 
train or, if there is a large enough group 
to justify the expense, by autocarril, a 
motor driven car which uses the railroad 
tracks. The train to Guayaquil takes you 
as far as Sibambe on the main line. 
Through wild mountain scenery you 
travel for a little more than four hours, 
the last few minutes spent zigzageging over 
switchbacks down the side of an imperti- 
nent little mountain known as the Devil’s 
Nose; from the station platform at 
Sibambe, as you look up at the walls of 


solid masonry supporting the tracks, you 
feel increased respect for the engineers 
who planned the railroad. 

The train to El Tambo, the present end 
of the projected Sibambe-Cuenca branch, 
chugs cheerfully south along a winding 
route, often through the clouds. In spite 
of the altitude, the vegetation is lush; the 
varieties of wild flowers, mostly pink and 
yellow, and the masses of fragrant wild 
heliotrope are fascinating. At the end 
of the line you are three hours by private 
car—four by bus—from Cuenca; if you 
can get a seat in the mail automobile you 
are sure of pleasant company, eager to 
give you information. 

Cuenca, being off the main route 
between the coast and the highlands, has 
only recently become accessible by high- - 
way and railway to the rest of the republic. 
In spite of this isolation, which has 
enabled the city to keep an individual 
charm which differentiates it from other 
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STRAW HATS BLEACHING NEAR CUENCA 


Cuenca is one of the hat-weaving centers of Ecuador; whole families may be seen at work 
along the main road leading to this southern provincial capital. The hats are sold 
untrimmed to middlemen, who have them finished and bleached. 


Ecuadorean towns, it is the third city in 
size and importance in the country. 
Cuenca is situated in a lofty, fertile, well- 
watered valley (the city is only a few hun- 
dred feet lower than Quito). ‘The air is 
fresh and cool, and the city, most under- 
standably, is expecting a future as a health 
resort. While it is growing, so far it is 
without a housing problem—every one 
owns his own home. Even the Indians 
living throughout the valley own their 
small parcels of land, and have communal 
lands for grazing. In addition to the old- 
world charm of many of Cuenca’s build- 
ings—and from across the Tambebamba, 
one of the streams flowing by the city, the 
houses bear a striking resemblance to the 
casas colgantes of that Spanish Cuenca for 
which it is named—there are many evi- 
dences of the public spirit of its citizens. 
One such is a well-equipped vocational 
school, having some 400 students; when 


completely equipped, it will accommodate 
1,000 pupils. 

Oddly enough, although Cuenca is not 
in a toquilla growing district (toquilla is 
the palm from whose leaf fibers ‘‘Panama’”’ 
hats are made), it is the center of a hat- 
making region. All along the road be- 
tween El Tambo and Cuenca, through the 
Provinces of Canar and Azuay, in nearly 
every hut you see a whole family seated in 
or just inside the doorway, weaving hats 
with flying fingers. Men and women walk 
along the road weaving, their eyes every- 
where but on their work. The hats are 
brought unfinished—with long streamers 
of straw hanging from the brims—to the 
market at Cuenca, where the middlemen 
buy them up. On market days women 
are seated in one of the squares working, 
others pass through the thronged streets 
leading from the square, offering one or 
two hats to the buyers, who stand in the 
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STATUE TO SUCRE, GUAYAQUIL 


Between the City Hall and the Government Building stands this monument to General 
Antonio José de Sucre, one of the heroes of the struggle for independence in South 
America. His ashes rest in the Quito cathedral. 


middle of the street, with an ever-growing 
pile in their hands, and make their offers. 
Often the women take back their hats and 
walk off, thinking the price not high 
enough. 

In returning to Sibambe, it is best to 
leave Cuenca in the afternoon and spend 
the night at the clean but primitive Rail- 
road Hotel at Tambo. Several unusual 
things about the people and the landscape 
may have escaped your attention earlier, 
if you arrived at dusk. The Indian 
women wear rebozos, a length of blue and 
white cloth called peruana because it comes 
largely from Peru, with about eighteen 
inches of mesh at each end, and an equally 
long fringe. It is a most useful accessory, 
for they wrap it around their heads or 
across their mouths, or, tying it over their 
shoulders, use it as a strap to carry every- 
thing from babies to livestock. ‘They also 
wear full skirts of bright colored felt, red or 
orange or sometimes both. You will be 


told that it costs them more than people of 
“‘quality”’ to dress, for the rebozos cost from 
$18 to $20, and the felt for the skirts from 
$3.50 to $4.00 a yard. But just think how 
long they wear! Another striking fact is 
that so many of the houses in the country, 
not alone those on the haciendas, but those 
owned by the Indians, are two stories high 
and often have glass windows. 

Between Cuenca and El Tambo you pass 
over another paramo. The scenery is 
magnificent, valleys ringed by mountains, 
some in sunshine, others banked by clouds 
or gray with rain. The Indians living on 
the paramo are strong and robust, their 
faces full, their cheeks rosy, showing the 
beneficial effects of a rigorous climate and 
a varied diet. 

The train leaves E] Tambo at six in the - 
morning, just before the sun is up. If the 
air is clear, the few clouds in the sky will 
give a beautiful sunrise, for they are 
undershot with gold, or reflect the light 
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like the strata in the Grand Canyon. For 
some time you will be above the clouds; 
do not be surprised if the air is chill enough 
to make your breath visible, or the hillsides 
are covered with a white layer of dew. 

At Sibambe you make connections with 
the train from Riobamba for Guayaquil. 
It follows for miles the bed of a mountain 
brook which, in the rainy season at least, 
foams brownly over its rocky course. The 
mountainsides change in character, be- 
coming much more heavily wooded. As 
you descend, the wraps into which you 
nestled snugly and thankfully a few hours 
earlier in the clouds are shed one by one. 
Finally the plains are reached, and the 
road stretches out straight as far as the 
eye can see, before and behind. Some- 
times you pass through thick cool cacao 
plantations, at others through open marsh- 
lands where cattle are grazing or herons 
flying. You will think with regret, as you 


near Duran, opposite Guayaquil, of the 
many things you are leaving behind: The 
Indians, scurrying after a moment’s inde- 
cision, like chickens, out of the road to 
stand while the automobile speeds by; the 
horizon-encircling mountains, of all hues 
and degrees of verdure and cultivation; and 
friends of many stations and occupations. 

By launch you are transferred to Guaya- 
quil, across the turbid and surprisingly 
swift waters of the Guayas river, where 
water hyacinths, logs, and debris make 
steering a difficult task. The high, cool 
rooms of your cosmopolitan hotel are wel- 
come after the heat outside, and you rest 
comfortably as you plan the last few days 
before the steamer from the south will call 
at the port to bear you away. 

Trips out of Guayaquil are few: A launch 
excursion up the river, for a couple of 
hours or a whole day, especially tempting 
if you came down over the railroad; a 





HEMICYCLE ON THE WATERFRONT, GUAYAQUIL 


In this hemicycle, one of the outstanding features of the handsome waterfront in Guayaquil, a monument 
commemorating the historic interview between Bolivar and San Martin will be erected by the city. 
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motor trip to Salinas, the splendid beach 
on the Pacific where the action of the surf 
occasionally uncovers old Spanish coins in 
the sand (but during “‘the season”’ the few 
accommodations there are overcrowded); 
or perhaps the rare opportunity to fly 
over to Montecristi for the day, to see 
where the finest ““Panama”’ hats are made. 

The Guayaquil of the 1930’s is in sharp 
contrast to the city that Bolivar and San 
Martin knew when they held their famous 
interview there on July 26, 1822. Then 
it was a small, fever-ridden town of some 
20,000 inhabitants, its crowded frame 
houses making it an easy prey to fire, from 
which it suffered more than once in the 
ensuing century. Now it has a population 
of 150,000, and is proud of its classifica- 
tion as a class A health port, whose hand- 
some waterfront extends, as it were, a cor- 
dial welcome to new arrivals. Wide ave- 





nues give an air of spaciousness to the city, 
and arcaded sidewalks offer grateful shade 
from the tropical sun. Colonial buildings 
are few, but in spite of Guayaquil’s 
modernity, the seeker after local color will 
not be disappointed. In the streets of one 
section of the city cacao is still spread out 
to dry, perfuming the air for blocks around, 
and fruit and vegetables from outlying 
agricultural districts are brought to market 
in crude canoes. 

When the time comes to board the liner 
towering in the river above the surround- 
ing small craft, laden with bananas and 
other produce to be exported, you cross 
the palm-lined promenade for the last time, 
pass through the customs house where 
your bags are once more examined, climb 
aboard a waiting tender, and, as it chugs 
away from the shore, say a regretful fare- 
well to ‘‘La Gran Colombia de antano’’. 


SALINAS BEACH 


The beach at Salinas, now connected both by train and by road with Guayaquil, is considered one of the 


finest on the west coast of South America. 


It is deservedly popular as a vacation resort. 


The Pan American Coftee Bureau 
Banquet 


THE PAN AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, organ- 
ized jointly by Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Venezuela, 
held a brilliant banquet in the stately Hall 
of the Americas of the Pan American 
Union, Washington, on April 28, 1938. 
The bureau is composed of the following 
members: T. S. Vaca, chairman, of 
Nicaragua; Eurico Penteado, of the Na- 
tional Coffee Bureau, Brazil; Miguel Sam- 
per, of Colombia; M. Ortega, of Cuba; 
Roberto Aguilar, of El Salvador; and En- 
rique Scholtz, of Venezuela. 

Among the 200 guests were representa- 
tives of the Latin American diplomatic 
corps accredited in Washington and of the 
Departments of State and of Commerce of 
the United States, members of Congress, 
industrialists, financiers, and Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General, and Dr. Pedro de 
Alba, Assistant Director, of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

The banquet was the official inaugura- 
tion of an intensive coffee publicity cam- 
paign undertaken by the bureau to in- 
crease consumption in the United States. 
The cost of the campaign, estimated at 
about $500,000 for the first year, will be 
met by the members’ contribution of five 
cents per bag of coffee exported to the 
United States. The program for the en- 
suing years will be revised annually at the 
discretion of the advertising committee, at 
present composed of Srs. Penteado, Sam- 
per and Aguilar, who have the cooperation 
of three representatives of the Associated 
Coffee Industries of America, Messrs. 
Berent Friele, S. Boardman, and Herbert 
Delafield. 

The toastmaster at the banquet was Mr. 


Delafield, who first introduced the chair- 
Dr. Vaca said: 


We are gathered here tonight to give the initial 
impulse to a campaign that has indisputable 
claim to credit as a positive Pan American move- 
ment. Practically all the countries of the Pan 
American Union cultivate coffee. For most of 
them it is a large item of export—in many cases, 
the largest and most important, and most cer- 
tainly so, if we consider the extent of national 


man, Dr. Vaca. 


activities and labor engaged in its production. 
‘The United States is the largest consumer of coffee 
in the world and over 95 percent of it comes from 
Latin America. 

We pay for the goods we buy in the United 
States mostly with coffee. In the language of 
inter-American economy, coffee determines our 
purchasing power and vitally affects our internal 
well-being. For these reasons alone, it is fitting, 
beyond question, that we should dedicate our- 
selves to the present task at the very center of Pan 
Americanism, under the roof of the Pan American 
Union, and here welcome and acclaim as our pre- 
eminent collaborators the officials of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the diplomatic 
representatives of the Latin American countries. 
The Pan American Coffee Bureau also extends its 
welcome to the official representatives of these 
countries and to the representatives of American 
industry and commerce who honor us with their 
presence, as well as to the Director General of the 
Pan American Union and his staff for their helpful 
and willing cooperation. 

Gentlemen: The Pan American Coffee Bureau 
was established a year and a half ago and functions 
in fulfilment of resolutions adopted at the Pan 
American Coffee Conferences at Bogota in 1936 
and at Habana in 1937. In broad and brief 
terms its purposes are: To study the needs of the 
industry within the producing countries and, 
outside, to secure the help of the American Coffee 
Industries in order to obtain a legitimate improve- 
ment in consumption and promote better under- 
standing for the benefit of all concerned. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the role of 
such an institution as the Pan American Coffee 
Bureau in the life of our nations is the source of 
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Courtesy of the Pan American Coffee Bureau 


incalculable advantages, and will yield its maxi- 
mum harvest when it is joined by all the coffee- 
producing countries of the three Americas. We 
further believe that within the boundaries of Pan 
American action, the existence of the bureau is a 
most important complement to the trade policies of 
the United States, and in particular harmony with 
the far reaching purposes of the reciprocal trade 
ideals espoused by the distinguished Secretary of 
State of the United States, Honorable Cordell Hull. 

Moreover, there is another aspect of still deeper 
significance in the organization and functioning of 
the Pan American Coffee Bureau in New York: it 
is a practical collective effort among the members 
of an industry common to many American nations 
that must be emulated by other industries and in 
other economic fields common to them, if they 


are to reach unimpeded an equitable degree of 


stable prosperity as the surest protection for the 
peace and solidarity of the New Yorld. 

The Hon. Sumner Welles, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, was then introduced. His 
address, discussing the tangible and in- 
tangible benefits to be obtained from such 
cooperative efforts and from increased 
foreign trade, was in part as follows: 


. . . The economic stability and prosperity 
of the coffee-producing countries—and, therefore, 
the condition of the world trade in coffee—are 
of direct concern to the people of the United 
States. American products, both industrial and 
agricultural, bulk large in the imports of the 
coffee-producing countries. Many of our citizens 
have invested their savings in government se- 
curities or private enterprises of these countries. 

Our exports to these countries are brisk, and 
our investments there are secure, when coffee 
trade is active in volume and remunerative in price. 
Our exports stagnate and our investments are im- 
paired when the reverse is true of coffee trade. 

So far as our people are concerned, coffee has 
become identified with our habits of life and is 
customarily considered almost a necessity. We 
are large consumers of the beverage. We nat- 
urally prefer the better grades. Our people will, 
therefore, welcome an effort, like that which is 
being initiated tonight, on the part of the pro- 


ducing countries, to stimulate here an increasing | 


demand for better qualities of coffee grown in the 
Americas and to facilitate the marketing of such 
coffee in this country—at prices, of course, which 
will be reasonable from the viewpoint of both the 
consumer and the producer. .. . 
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Our country is today directing its best effort 
toward the promotion of its foreign trade. We 
know that the larger the volume of our sales 
abroad, the greater is the prosperity of our farms, 
our manufacturing industries, our economic life in 
general. We know that trade must be a two-way 
process, and that expanding exports must be ac- 
companied by a rise in imports. In this way we 
obtain from abroad commodities which we need 
and want, while at the same time our foreign cus- 
tomers secure the means with which to pay for 
their purchases of our goods... . 

Between 1933 and 1937, our exports to all coun- 
tries increased from $1,675,000,000 to $3,345,- 
000,000, while our imports rose from $1,450,000,- 
000 to $3,084,000,000. During that period, our 
sales to the American countries which lie to the 
south of us increased from $240,000,000 to 
$640,000,000, while our purchases from these 
countries rose from $329,000,000 to $705,000,000. 
It is the definite policy of this Government to facil- 
itate further increase in our foreign commerce in 
every constructive way and in the light of the 
needs and requirements of our national economy 
as regards both exports and imports... . 

Progress toward national economic self-suffi- 
ciency may create an illusion of national power 


BANQUET OF THE PAN AMERICAN COFFEE 


BUREAU 


The banquet of the Pan American Coffee Bureau on 
April 28 was held in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union, which offers a beautiful setting 
for such an occasion. 
the 21 American republics, displayed behind the speak- 
ers’ table, blended with the hues of the flowers adorning 


The bright colors of the flags of 


the tables. 


and security. But that illusion is inevitably pur- 
chased with the price of a constant deterioration 
of living standards. The resulting economic dis- 
tress is a fertile breeding ground of mounting 
social unrest. A nation finding itself in such con- 
ditions becomes caught in a vicious circle, the 
issue from which is too frequently sought in mili- 
tary adventure outside its frontiers, in wars of ag- 
grandisement and aggression, which, in the end, 
exact a fearful toll of suffering and destruction, 
not alone from the countries immediately involved, 
but from the world as a whole. 

International trade, through its inextricable 
connection with the state of national economic 
well-being, is thus a powerful factor in determin- 
ing social stability or instability within nations and 
of war or peace among nations. 

But trade itself, if it is to play this vital role in the 
social organization of mankind, must rest upon 
a basis of peaceful and constructive principles 
rather than upon animosity and hostility. Like 
all human relations, whether within or among na- 
tions, international trade must be founded upon 
reciprocal advantage, mutual good-will and 
respect, and a proper regard for others... . 

Our country is not alone in advocating the prin- 
ciples of constructive economic relations among 
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nations, to which I referred a moment ago. On 
two recent occasions—at Montevideo and at 
Buenos Aires—all of the American republics 
unanimously affirmed their faith in these prin- 
ciples and their determination to work toward 
their fullest possible application in practice. The 
policy of restoration and stimulation of inter- 
national trade, on the basis of fair-dealing and 
non-discriminatory treatment, is an American policy 
in the continental sense of that word. . . . 

The nations of the Americas are, indeed, fortu- 
nate in the world of today. Peace—unmarred by 
deep-seated hatreds, unmenaced by bitter jealous- 
ies and animosities—prevails in our hemisphere. 
It is within our power to buttress that precious 
peace by placing our mutual economic relations 
upon a firm foundation of those sound principles 
in which we all believe. By so doing, we shall not 
only promote our own best interests, but also en- 
courage and strengthen the efforts of those nations 
on other continents which strive toward the same 
objectives, and thus make a valuable contribution 
to the recovery and progress of the entire world. 

Two weeks ago, in an address delivered on the 
occasion of Pan American Day, President Roose- 
velt said: 

The twenty-one American Republics present 
proudly to the rest of the world a demonstra- 
tion that the rule of justice and law can be 
substituted for the rule of force; that resort to 
war as an instrument of policy is not necessary; 
that international differences of all kinds can 
be solved through peaceful negotiations; that 
the sanctity of the pledged word, faithfully 
observed and generously interpreted, offers a 
system of security with freedom. 

There lies before the American Republics an 
unparalleled opportunity to offer the world an 
equally conclusive demonstration in the sphere of 
economic relations among nations. 


Mr. Welles was followed by Mr. George 
H. Davis, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, who pointed out 
that, according to the statistical offices of 
the League of Nations, coffee was fifth in 
the list of nineteen primary commodities 
forming the major currents of interna- 
tional commerce. He continued: 


For the business men of the United States 
there has always been a special significance in 
world trade in staple commodities. Last year 
the three raw products which headed our import 
list were crude rubber, cane sugar, and coffee. 


The three products which headed our export list 
were cotton, automobiles and leaf tobacco. 
These typify the fundamental process of exchange 
which lies back of all foreign trade. Were it not 
for the great amounts of coffee and other primary 
commodities which our people purchase abroad, 
particularly from the nations of the Americas, 
there would not be available in foreign countries 
the dollar exchange needed to. finance the export 
of products of United States farms and factories, 
forests and mines. Thus the American who 
drinks a cup of coffee is helping another American 
sell flour to the coffee-producing country. In 
foreign trade the processes of buying and selling 
complement each other. 

A fact which has impressed me greatly is the 
almost entire dependence of certain regions upon 
the successful marketing of one or more of these 
staple commodities. I am told that whereas 
coffee is but 5 percent of the United States total 
imports it is 22 percent of the United States total 
purchases from South America, Central Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. 

How dependent individual countries are on 
coffee is indicated when we note that for El Sal- 
vador 90 percent of her export trade in 1936 was 
coffee; for Guatemala, 70 percent; for Haiti, 62 
percent; for Colombia and Costa Rica, 58 per- 
cent; for Brazil and Nicaragua, 45 percent; for 
Ecuador and the Dominican Republic, 13 per- 
cent; and for Venezuela, 4 percent. 

Suppose we in the United States had to depend 
upon the export of cotton or of tobacce or of 
petroleum for over 50 percent of our interna- 
tional income? Certainly we would have a very 
lively and a very serious interest in international 
trade. We would guard most jealously the sta- 
bility and the goodwill of the markets to which we 
sold. 

The fact is that our own foreign trade is as varied 
as that of any country in the world. If you exam- 
ine last year’s trade you will find that it took 
thirteen different types of commodities added 
together to constitute 50 percent of our export 
business . . 

In the United States we have the greatest con- 
suming market of the world. It is a market the 
support of which is vital to our own domestic pros- 
perity. Similarly it is a market vital to the prosper- 
ity of other nations. Certainly you in my audience 
who look to the consumers of America for your 
welfare know how important it is that America’s 
millions of buyers be able to buy. That purchasing 
ability depends upon business prosperity. In a 
very real sense, what helps business in the United 
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States helps you—and helps the nations whose 
producers you represent! 


The last speaker of the evening was Mr. 
G. W. Sharp, president of the Associated 
Coffee Industries of America. Mr. Sharp 
praised the work of the bureau as an in- 
stance of ‘“‘constructive understanding, 
coupled with intelligent effort, not to de- 
stroy, but to build.”” The bureau proved, 
he said, that cooperative effort on the part 
of competitive nations could overcome the 
obstacles generally believed to be inherent 
in such an undertaking. He commended 
the representatives of coffee-producing 
countries who, in the United States and in 
their own lands, had contributed to the 
final success of the program adopted, say- 
ing, ‘Great undertakings are seldom the 
work of small men, and the historic nature 
of the program now being celebrated pays 
its own tribute to these men.” In closing, 
Mr. Sharp said: 


It is only through such efforts and on such oc- 
casions as these that we have an opportunity to see 
clearly those broader aspects of the commerce in 
which we are engaged. 

For here coffee ceases to be an article of com- 
merce, valued and appraised through cold ex- 


change quotations. Here coffee can be seen in a 
truer light as a bond of friendship and understand- 
ing, as a genuine symbol of service to humanity. 

The Pan American idea cannot live by treaties 
alone. It implies an exchange of culture, of ideas 
and of products as well. The increasing commerce 
in coffee resulting from the farsighted and intelli- 
gertt efforts of producing countries will facilitate 
and encourage this exchange. 

Increasing coffee commerce will‘mean the rapid 
development of more adequate marine services to 
and from our countries. It will help to divert the 
interests of our people to the wonders of the New 
World as a place to visit and to know, keeping in 
our own economy the benefits of tourist travel and 
trade. It will attract the youth of South America 
increasingly to our graduate schools and univer- 
sities. It will create in the Western Hemisphere 
an expanding market for our factories and farms. 

These objectives are worth working for. The 
contribution coffee has already made toward their 
accomplishment offers the surest promise of in- 
creasing benefits yet to be realized. 


During the banquet an orchestra under 
the direction of Arsenio Ralén played se- 
lections from the music of the Americas. 

The entire program of the banquet was 
broadcast by long and short wave through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Colombia Broadcasting 
System. 





The First 


Inter-American Radio Conference 


FRANCISCO J. HERNANDEZ 
Editorial Staff, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union 


THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA was a most cordial 
and gracious host to the First Inter- 
American Radio Conference, which met in 
Habana from November 1 to December 
13,1937. ‘The long siege of a month and a 
half during which 38 delegates and 23 
technical advisers wrestled with vexing in- 
ternational problems was rendered easier 
by the Republic’s traditional hospitality 
and by the constant solicitude and coopera- 
tion of her Departments of State and Com- 
munications. 

Intolerable conditions resulting from con- 
gestion in the standard broadcast band, 
particularly in the northern region of the 
continent; the urge for a more adequate 
use of technical improvements attained in 
the radio field, as an aid to the material 
and cultural progress of the American re- 
publics; and the desire to present a coordi- 
nated viewpoint at the International Tele- 
communications Conference held at Cairo, 
Egypt, early this year were among the im- 
portant reasons that prompted the organ- 
ization of this momentous international 
congress. ‘There was imperative need, not 
only for an exchange of views and a frank 
discussion on such radio problems as are 
common to all nations of this hemisphere, 
but for the adoption of binding rules and 
regulations—preferably embodied in for- 
mal treaties or agreements—to be faith- 
fully observed by them all. 

The conference followed the general lines 
of the program recommended by the pre- 
liminary meeting of four North American 
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nations,’ also held in Habana, in March, 
1937; took into consideration the prin- 
ciples, regulations and recommendations 
set forth in the South American Radio- 
communications Agreement of Buenos 
Aires, as revised at Rio de Janeiro ? last 
year; and adopted important resolutions 
identical with several passed at the recent 
Inter-American Technical Aviation Con- 


ference ? held in Lima. 
At the invitation of the Cuban Govern- 


ment, official delegations were sent by 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
the United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Newfoundland. The last- 
named, however, participated in only the 
first few sessions. 

The inaugural meeting was held in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives, 
with the Chief Executive of the Republic, 
Dr. Federico Laredo Bru, presiding, and 
a most distinguished representation of dip- 
lomatic, official and social circles in 
attendance. Upon declaring the confer- 
ence officially open, the president expressed 
confidence that its accomplishments would 
“help to foster friendly ties among na- 
tions, and make radiocommunications a 
powerful instrument for universal peace, 
understanding and progress.” 


1 See “Habana Preliminary Radio Conference,” by 
Gerald C. Gross, BULLETIN for June 1937, page 453. 

2 See “Second South American Regional Radio Con- 
erence,” 1d., October 1937, page 798. 

3 See “The First Inter-American Technical Aviation 
Conference,” id., January, 1938, page 27. 


THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN RADIO CONFERENCE Sill 





SERENE 


Courtesy of the Cuban Department of Public Works 


THE CAPITOL, HABANA 


The beautiful Cuban capitol was the scene of the opening session of the Radio Conference. 


At the initial working session, Senator 
Wifredo Albanés, chairman of the Cuban 
delegation, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the conference. In addition to the 
Steering and Credentials Committees, it was 
decided to organize the conference into 
three main committees—Technical, headed 
by Commander T. A. M. Craven, of the 


United States; Juridical-Administrative, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Mateo 
Marquez Castro, of Uruguay; and Drafting, 
presided over by Dr. Emilio Edwards Bello, 
of Chile—as the best means of expediting 
study of the numerous and complex ques- 
tions raised by the agenda. The general 
secretariat, which set an example of good 
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organization and efficiency for other inter- 
American conferences to follow, was headed 
by Dr. Calixto Whitmarsh y Garcia, a 
member of the Cuban diplomatic corps. 
After a month and a half of debate and 
deliberations characterized by a friendly 
spirit of cooperation and conciliation, the 
following instruments were signed at the 
closing plenary session: An Inter-Ameri- 
can Radiocommunications Convention; a 
North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, and an Inter-American Ar- 
rangement concerning Radiocommunica- 
tions. There were also numerous resolu- 
tions, motions, agreements and recom- 
mendations drafted into a Final Act, 
signed by the delegations present, with the 
sole exception of that of Argentina, which 
pleaded lack of technical advisers. 


Inter-American Radio Convention 


The Inter-American Radiocommunica- 
tions Convention comprises four distinct 
The first part 
provides for the organization and holding 
of periodic conferences of plenipotentiaries 
“for the purpose of solving, by common 
understanding, such problems as may 
arise in the field of radiocommunications 
in the American continent.”” The internal 
regulations set forth a detailed plan for 
such organization and define the rights 
and duties of the participating States as re- 
gards said conferences. An important 


parts and three annexes. 


article in this part of the convention is 
that regulating voting in the conferences. 
It stipulates that only one vote shall be 
cast by each State which, in order to 
qualify for voting, must have: (a) per- 
manent population; (6) defined territory; 
(c) government, and (d) capacity to enter 
into relations with other States. Coun- 
tries or territories which do not meet 
these qualifications are given voice, but 
no vote, in the deliberations, and may 
adhere to the treaties or agreements re- 


sulting from the conferences through their 
respective home governments. 

Under the provisions of the second part, 
an organization of a consultative character 
is established to centralize and facilitate, 
among the administrations of the Ameri- 
can countries, the interchange and circu- 
lation of information relative to radio- 
communications, as well as to cooperate 
in the organization of the above-men- 
tioned periodic conferences. This organi- 
zation is to be known as the Inter-Ameri- 
can Radio Office, or O. I. R., from its 
Spanish name, Oficina Interamericana de 
Radio, and will be placed initially under 
the auspices of the Cuban Government, 
with headquarters at Habana. Each suc- 
ceeding conference is authorized to change 
the seat of the Office, and appoint a new 
director (the first one to be designated by 
the Government of Cuba) if it so desires. 
The draft of this particular section of the 
Convention and of the O. I. R. internal 
regulations was the result of the untiring 
efforts of a special subcommittee headed 
by Dr. Jorge Soto del Corral, chairman of 
the Colombian delegation, who played a 
prominent role in the general work of the 
Juridical-Administrative Committee. He 
was ably assisted in the subcommittee by 
W. L. Laurie, of Canada; Rubén Fuentes, 
of Mexico; Harvey B. Otterman, of the 
United States; and “the ‘secretanye Die 
Emilio Pando, of Cuba. 

The special provisions which make up 
the third part of the convention define cer- 
tain rights of the contracting governments, 
recognizing, for instance, “‘the sovereign 
right of all nations to the use of every radio 
broadcasting channel’’; recommend the 
negotiation of bilateral agreements con- 
cerning the operation of radiotelegraph . 
stations, if required to facilitate direct com- 
munication between nations; and deal, 
further, with the establishment of fre- 
quency measuring stations; exchange of 
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THE JURIDICAL-ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN 
RADIO CONFERENCE 


information; safety of life at sea and in the 
air; obligation of all commercial aircraft 
to carry radio equipment; establishment 
of aeronautical radio stations; emergency 
communications; cultural broadcasting; 
press transmissions to multiple destina- 
tions; retransmissions, and international 
cooperation in discovering and suppress- 
ing clandestine transmitting stations. 

In order to facilitate the solution of 
problems peculiar to the various geo- 
graphical zones—as regards special propa- 
gation characteristics and interference con- 
ditions of radio transmission—the conti- 


nent has been divided as follows: 

NorTHERN ZONE: that which comprises the coun- 
tries located to the North of Guatemala and 
North of the Southern coast of the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti; 

CENTRAL ZONE: that which comprises the coun- 
tries or portions of countries located South of 
Mexico and the Southern coast of the Domin- 
ican Republic and Haiti, and extending to 
parallel 5 South latitude; and 


SOUTHERN ZONE: that which comprises the coun- 
tries or portions of countries to the South of 
parallel 5 South latitude. 


The fourth and last part is devoted to 
provisions of a general character, including 
entry into force of the convention; pro- 
cedure for total or partial ratification or 
adherence; denunciation; special agree- 
ments; codification and arbitration. 


Inter-American Arrangement Concerning Radio- 
communications 


Standardization of modern engineering 
practices in the science of radiocommuni- 
cations throughout the entire American 
continent is one of the principal purposes 
of this important international arrange- 
ment, purely administrative in character. 
It contains tables of frequency allocations, 
and also specific provisions relative to 
tolerances and spurious emissions, inter- 
ference, use and non-use of certain air 
calling and distress frequencies, amateurs 
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DRAFTING SUBCOMMITTEE AT THE RADIO CONFERENCE 


This special subcommittee drafted the Inter-American Convention on Radiocommunications. 


and the receipt and transmission by them 
of third-party messages, establishment of 
an international radio police service, radio 
aids to air navigation and suppression of 
interference caused by electrical apparatus. 


North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment 


Five countries of the Northern zone— 
Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and the United States—negotiated 
and signed this regional agreement (which 
they left open to adherence on behalf of 
Newfoundland). Its purpose is “‘to regu- 
late and establish principles covering the 
use of the standard broadcast band in the 
North American region so that each coun- 
try may make the most effective use thereof 
with the minimum technical interference 
between broadcast stations.’” Frequencies 
are assigned to specified classes of stations 
on clear, regional and local channels de- 
fined in the document, the band of fre- 


quencies from 550 to 1600 kc, both inclu- 
sive, being allocated exclusively to broad- 
casting. Means are provided for deter- 
mining the presence of, and eliminating, 
objectionable interference; graphs are 
adopted to be used in computing sky wave 
and ground wave propagation curves, and 
also tables showing the distances which 
should separate broadcast stations under 
given conditions. A stipulation is made 
which leaves the door open for revision of 
the engineering standards set forth in the 
instrument “‘when justified by technical 
advances in the art” of radiocommunica- 
tion, ‘“‘with the mutual consent of the 
governments, parties” to the agreement. 
This was the work of a special subcom- 
mittee made up of prominent engineering 
authorities and radio experts, led by Com- 
mander T. A. M. Craven, member of the 
United States Federal Communications 
Commission; Don Ignacio Galindo, Chief 
of the Radio Office, General Post Office 
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and Telegraph Bureau of Mexico; Com- 
mander C. P. Edwards, Chief of Air Serv- 
ices, Canadian Department of Transports, 
and Dr. Nicolas Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
Radio Director in the Cuban Department 
of Communications, and was praised by 
many delegates as the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the conference. “It is believed,”’ 
said Commander Craven in his official re- 
port to the Department of State, “that 
the principles laid down in this convention, 
if carried into effect, will result in general 
satisfaction not only to the listening public 
but to the broadcasters as well.” 


Final Act 


The truly inter-American spirit of coop- 
eration and mutual understanding of the 
conference is best revealed, however, in 
the sundry resolutions of a general char- 
acter drafted into the Final Act, and in the 
recommendations which, unanimously 
adopted, were addressed to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Conference at 
Cairo. The latter was urged, for instance, 
to establish the principle of only one vote 
for each State embodied in the Inter- 
American Convention on Radiocommuni- 
cations; to encourage “‘the rapid and 
economical transmission, dissemination 
and interchange of press news and infor- 
mation among the nations of the world’’, 
recommending that informative publica- 
tions and news agencies be granted the 
advantages of press telecommunications to 
multiple destinations, ‘‘offering these at 
minimum prices, for which the tariffs may 
be based on units of time devoted to the 
transmission, or other means _ similarly 
economical’’; and to adopt certain techni- 
cal measures relative to allocation of fre- 
quencies, tolerances and spurious emis- 
sions, allocation of certain bands for ex- 
clusive use by amateurs, designation of 


radio waves in kilocycles, frequencies for 
aviation in the bands of 6,000 to 30,000 kc, 
and the suppression of interference caused 
by electrical apparatus. 

The conference made provision for rati- 
fication of, or adherence to, its votes, 
motions, agreements and resolutions by all 
American countries. These were called 
upon to cooperate in the frequency meas- 
urement of the emissions of stations in 
other countries, with the suggestion that 
they communicate the results thereof to 
the interested governments, “‘so that they 
may comply with international provisions 
in the matter’. The American countries 
were also asked to carry out the provisions 
of the Safety at Sea Convention signed in 
London on May 31, 1929, as well as the 
resolutions of the Inter-American Techni- 
cal Aviation Conference held in Lima, 
Benue imese ptember Io 

Other resolutions paid homage to the 
memory of four great men whom the world 
will always remember for their contribution 
to the progress of mankind: Thomas Alva 
Edison, of the United States; Guglielmo 
Marconi, of Italy; and Edouard Brandy 
and Gustave Adolphus Ferrié, of France. 

The Government of Chile, through its 
delegation, offered to play host to the 
Second Inter-American Radio Conference. 
The invitation was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted and the date set for the first quarter 
of the year 1940. Doubtless by that time 
many, if not all, of the resolutions adopted 
and agreements concluded at the Habana 
meeting will have been put to the test, with 
the consequent opportunity of ‘“‘demon- 
strating to the world’’, as Senator Albanés 
remarked at the closing session, ‘that human 
activities, when regarded as forms of service 
and in the light of equity, are real bonds of 
union between nations and promote peace, 
mutual respect and reciprocal esteem.” 


Notes on 
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Room for Hispanic studies at the 
Library of Congress 


In the last annual report of the Library of 
Congress the Librarian, Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam, announced that an anonymous donor 
had made a gift providing for the “‘equip- 
ment and maintenance’ of a room in 
which the Library might assemble its im- 
portant holdings and later accessions in the 
Hispanic fields, with a view to concentrat- 
ing there the material for the studies and 
researches of students likely to have re- 
course to Washington and the Library of 
Congress. He said: ‘Plans for the room 
have therefore been prepared by Mr. Paul 
P. Cret, architect of the Pan American and 
Folger buildings, and await only definite 
clearance of the room for submission to 
contractors. ‘The room proposed .. . is 
of a considerable dimension—130 feet in 
length, 35 in width, over 30 in height. The 
stacks within it will accommodate about 
85,000 volumes, with the possibility, when 
necessary, of annexing further shelvings in 
the adjacent southeast bookstack. In the 
atmosphere which it will provide, as well 
as the scientific and cultural relations 
which it will foster, the room is likely to 
win great distinction.” 


New Cuban public library 


The Cuban Bibliographic Association 

opened its first public library in the Vibora 

district of Habana late in 1937. The h- 

brary, which has put emphasis on Cuban 

literature in its selection of books, is open 
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in the afternoon for children and in the 
evening for adults. It was made possible 
largely through the generosity of Sra. 
Dulce Maria Borrero de Lujan, and bears 
the name of Dolores Borrero, a noted 
Cuban educator who was the first to rec- 
ommend special reading roomsfor children. 


Geographic Society of Colombia prize 


awarded 


The 1937 award of the national prize 
established by the Geographic Society of 
Colombia was awarded to Sr. Daniel Sam- 
per Ortega, librarian of the National 
Library, for his Nuestro lindo pats colombiano, 
an outline of Colombian geography and 
history written especially for children. 


School libraries in the State of 
Minas Geraes 


Primary school libraries in Minas Ge- 
raes, Brazil, increased in number from 351 
in 1932 to 592 in 1935, the last year for 
which figures are available. Five of these 
libraries were in private schools, 47 in 
municipal schools, and 540 in state schools. 
Support for 177 libraries came entirely 
from school funds; for 80, from the teach- 
ers; for 92, from the students; for 56, from 
all three of these sources; for 39, from 
school funds and the teachers; for 11, from 
school funds and students; and for 137,. 
from outside aid exclusively. Of the total 
of 79,054 volumes, 18,578 dealt with edu- 
cation, 12,488 with scientific subjects, and 
the remaining 47,988 with various subjects. 
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Accessions to the Library of the 
Pan American Union 


Government publications—Among the 662 
items received by the Library of the Pan 
American Union in the two months ending 
April 18, 1938, were many Latin American 
government reports, of which this library 
has one of the most complete collections 
in existence. Statistical publications came 
from a number of countries, including 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. Some of these 
deal with a number of subjects, while 
others are confined to a single topic, such 
as banking or foreign trade. From Mex- 
ico there was received the first issue, that 
for March 1938, of the official Revsta de 
Esstadistica, published by the Departamento 
Auténomo de Prensa y Publicidad. This 
monthly takes the place of the Revista de 
Economia » Estadistica, whose last number 
appeared in September 1936. 
Science.—Another field well represented 
in recent accessions was that of science; 
publications of various governmental enti- 
ties, museums, and universities figured 
prominently in the list. Among these 
were several volumes of the Revista del 
Museo de la Plata; volume 8 of the 
Archivos do Instituto Biologico de Sao Paulo; 
Memorias do Instituto Butantan, Sao Paulo, 
for 1935-36; Memorias do Instituto Oswaldo 
Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, October-December 
1937; No. 63 of the Revista do Instituto 
Geographico e Historico da Bahia; Vol. 21 
of the Revista do Museu Paulista; and the 
Anuario del Instituto de Geologia of the 
University of Mexico for 1933-34. The 
various papers in these publications deal 
with a wide variety of subjects, in- 
cluding archaeology, biology, geology, 
and history. ‘The Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History, whose head- 
quarters are in Mexico City, sent two short 
publications reporting the results of re- 


searches in gravimetry and _ terrestrial 
magnetism in Central America. Publica- 
tions dealing with Latin American biology 
included Birds of El Salvador, by Donald 
R. Dickey and A. J. Van Rossem; The 
American Species of Passifloraceae, by Ells- 
worth Killip; and A Contribution to the Flora 
of Honduras, by 1. G. Yuncker and B. E. 
Dahleren, all issued by the Field Museum 
of Natural History. International Aspects of 
Oceanography, by Thomas Vaughan and 
others, was issued by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 

‘Two reviews on linguistics were added to 
the periodicals received by the Library. 
Investigaciones Lingiitsticas, the organ of the 
Instituto Mexicano de _ Investigaciones 
Lingiisticas, has been published by the 
National University of México for several 
years. Sphinx, the bimonthly review of the 
Instituto Superior de Lingtiistica y Filo- 
logia of the University of San Marcos, 
Lima, issued its first number in September— 
October use 

History —Histories and documentary 
source books were numerous. Two gen- 
eral histories of Latin America appeared in 
English, one new and one in an amplified 
edition. The former is a History of Latin 
America, by David R. Moore, and the 
latter, The People and Politics of Latin 
America, by Mary Wilhelmine Williams, 
who extends the scope of her work to 
embrace recent events, including the 
Buenos Aires Peace Conference. An im- 
portant contribution to Argentine history 
was continued by Emilio Ravignani’s 
Asambleas Constituyentes Argentinas, Vol. 4, 
1827-1862. ‘This work, designed to cover 
the years 1813-1898, will be completed 
with the next volume. Dexter Perkins’s 
discussion of The Monroe Doctrine was con- 
tinued in a third volume, for the period 
1867-1907. Dr. Victor Andrés Belatnde’s 
Bolivar and the Political Thought of the Spanish 


American Revolution formed a_ valuable 
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addition to the 
Liberator. 

Two books appeared in the Mexican 
series called Bzblioteca Historica Mexicana 
de Obras Inéditas. ‘These were La Historia 
de la Dominacion Espanola en México, by 
Manuel Orozco y Berra, containing much 
material hitherto unpublished, and Diario 
de Nuestro Viaje a los Estados Unidos [1847] 
(la pretendida anexién de Yucatan), by Justo 
Sierra O’Reilly. Two more volumes of 
the large, handsome edition of Libros de 
Cabildos de Lima, descifrados y anotados 
por Bertram T. Lee (vols. viii and ix, 
1575-83) continued publication of the 
work of this scholar who died last year. 
The Departamento de Cultura of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, also continued publication 
of municipal archives, issuing Registo 
Geral da Camara da Cidade de Sado Paulo, 
1834, vol. 24. Charles Wilson Hackett 
completed his publication of the transla- 
tion of the Bandolier Papers, under the 
title Historical Documents relating to New 
Mexico, Nueva Viscaya and approaches thereto, 
to 1773 (vol. iii.). Héctor Garcia Chuecos 
published Estudios de Historia Colonial 
Venezolana, a compilation of papers first 
printed in newspapers, based on docu- 
ments which he had occasion to read in 
the Venezuelan National Archives. 

Reprints of three histories in Spanish were 
Eistoria de la América Central, by the Gua- 
temalan José Milla, Historia de la Escla- 
vitud de la Raza Africana en el Nuevo Mundo, 
y en especial en los paises américo-hispanos, by 
José Antonio Saco (Coleccién de libros 
cubanos, vol. xxxvii), and Breve Historia de 
México, by José Vasconcelos. 

A work (chiefly unpublished hitherto) by 
Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Figuras » Figu- 
rones, discusses Manuel and José Pardo, 
Piérola and Romafia. The volume in- 
cludes a critical study of the author by 
Rufino Blanco Fombona. 

Three gay little books by Vito Alessio 


bibliography of the 


Robles entitled Acapulco . . ., Mont- 
errey . . . and Saltillo en la Historia y la 
Leyenda will add to the pleasure of visitors 
to those Mexican cities. 

Several translations of histories were re- 
ceived. Among these were a History of 
Argentina, by Ricardo Levene, professor of 
Argentine history in the National Uni- 
versity of La Plata, translated and edited 
by William Spence Robertson. Another 
is Rio in the Time of the Viceroys, by Luiz 
Edmundo, translated by Dorothea F. 
Momsen, with an introduction by Hugh 
Gibson. The original Brazilian work was 
published in 1935. A third translation is 
that of Father Francisco Javier Clavigero’s 
The Mstory of [Lower| California, made by 
Sara E. Lake and A. A. Gray. 

A lengthy discussion of Mitre Militar, 
written by Col. Enrique I. Rottjer, a mili- 
tary historian and professor in the Argen- 
tine War College, was added to the 
collection of works on this notable Ar- 
gentinian. David A. Lockmiller is the 
author of Magoon in Cuba, a History of the 
Second Intervention. 

Two histories of literature of the Do- 
minican Republic were added to works on 
that country, the first, La cultura y las 
letras colontales en Santo Domingo, by Pedro 
Enriquez Urena, and the second, Historia 
de la literatura dominicana, by Abigail Mejia. 
Other specialized histories were the illus- 
trated Historia del teatro principal de México, 
by Manuel Manion, which discusses the 
theater in Mexico from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to 1931, and La produccion literaria de 
los Aztecas, by Rubén M. Campos, which 
is a compilation of the songs and speeches 
of the ancient Mexicans taken down by 
the conquistadors and scattered through 
various ancient histories of Mexico. 

Economics and sociology—Many books in 
this field were received. Vernon Lovell 
Phelps discussed The International Economic 


Position of Argentina since 1914. Luis 
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Amaral wrote in Organisacgdo a treatise on 
cooperatives in Brazil, giving the text of 
model laws and discussing cooperative or- 
ganizations for many purposes. Alpheu 
Diniz Gonsalves in O ferro na economia 
nacional reported fully on Brazilian iron 
imports, deposits, production and manu- 
facture. Roberto Simonsen wrote on A 
industria [brasilecra] em face da economia 
nacional. ‘The Instituto Nacional de Clasi- 
ficacion y Criminologia of the Chilean 
Prison Bureau has begun the publication of 
Archivos chilenos de criminologia, containing 
numerous studies on pertinent subjects, 
which takes the place of the Revista de 
ciencias penales, published by the Bureau 
since 1935. Columbia University issued 
a mimeographed translation of Chapters on 
the Agrarian Questionin Mexico from Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa’s book Las Cuestiones Funda- 
mentales de Actualidad en México. A Mexi- 
can labor-union publication on the same 
subject was Despertar Lagunero, which re- 
lates what has been done in the Laguna 
District. The report of the Junta Departa- 
mental de Lima Pro-Desocupados de- 
scribed the public works constructed by 
the unemployed under its supervision in 
the calendar years 1935 and 1936. 

Belles-lettres—Numerous books of poetry 
and some fiction and essays were included 
in the accessions for the last two months. 
Lack of space prevents the mention of 
these by name, except for the stimulating 
volume Del nuevo humanismo y otros ensayos, 
by Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director 
of the Pan American Union. 

Music.—The third monumental volume 
of the Boletin Latinoamericano de Musica, 
edited by Francisco Curt Lange, is at 
hand. Its numerous articles on varied 
topics include some on music in the United 


States and Europe. The music supple- 
ment contains 8 of 12 colonial songs of the 
16th century, collected by Fray Gregorio 
de Zuola and harmonized by Josué Teéfilo 
Wilkes; short piano pieces by R. Gnattali, 
L. Cluzeau Mortet, and R. Carpio Valdés; 
a composition for violin and piano by V. 
Ascone, and a brief chorale on Incan 
motives by F. Gerdes. 

International relations.—In addition to re- 
ports of ministries of foreign affairs and 
government publications giving collec- 
tions of treaties, a number of other books 
on this subject were received. Among 
these were: International Legislation: a col- 
lection of the texts of multipartite interna- 
tional instruments of general interest, vol. 
vi, 1932-34, edited by Manley O. Hudson 
and Ruth E. Bacon; International Concilia- 
tion: documents for the year 1937, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; and The Study of Inter- 
national Relations in the United States: Survey 
for 1937, by Edith E. Ware. 

Several important publications bearing 
on the Honduran-Nicaraguan boundary 
dispute were also added to the Library. 

Travel.—fourney to Manaos by Earl P. 
Hanson is a by-product of travels through 
Venezuela and Brazil to study the earth’s 
magnetic behavior. Fishing round the world 
by Leander J. McCormick has several 
chapters on experiences in Latin America. 

Complete list —A complete list of all books, 
including those briefly noted above, re- 
ceived by the Library of the Pan American 
Union in the two months ending April 18, 
1938, with information concerning pub- 
lishers, is contained in The Pan American 
Bookshelf, Nos. 2 and 3, copies of which 
will be sent free upon request to the Li- 
brarian. 
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PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Boltvian-Brazilian treaties 


Pursuing its policy of establishing closer 
relations with its neighbors Bolivia has 
signed two treaties with Brazil providing 
for the establishment of railway communi- 
cations between the two countries, and the 
exploration and exploitation of petroleum 
resources in eastern Bolivia. As previously 
reported in the BULLETIN (January 1938), 
Bolivia has already signed a series of bilat- 
eral conventions with Argentina to expe- 
dite vehicular traffic across the frontier; to 
make the necessary studies for a railway 
connecting with the Argentine North Cen- 
tral at Yacuiba, and for the transportation 
across Argentina of petroleum from the 
Government-owned deposits of Bolivia. 
To establish closer economic relations with 
its neighbors to the west, Bolivian-Peruvian 
and Bolivian-Chilean mixed commissions 
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were appointed some time ago and have 
already made their recommendations pub- 
lic. (See BuLLETIN, April and May, 1938.) 
The treaties recently signed with Brazil are 
the result of recommendations made by a 
mixed commission last September. 


Railway treaty 


The railway treaty provides that the 
grant of one million pounds sterling to be 
made for railway construction by Brazil in 
accordance with the treaty of December 
25, 1928, which in turn originated in a pro- 
vision of the treaty of November 17, 1903, 
settling the boundary between the two 
countries, shall be applied to the construc- 
tion of a railroad which, starting at a point. 
between Porto Esperanga and Corumba, 
Brazil, shall reach the city of Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra in Bolivia. The amount shall be 
paid in installments every three months as 
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work on the railway progresses. Since, ac- 
cording to the estimates of a technical com- 
mission, one million pounds will not be 
sufficient to construct the railway in its en- 
tirety, Brazil binds itself to lend Bolivia the 
additional amount necessary. ‘This is to be 
repaid by Bolivia in twenty annual install- 
ments either in sterling or in equivalent 
quantities of crude petroleum or gasoline 
delivered at Corumba or some other point 
in the Brazilian frontier, at the prevailing 
price in the production centers. Simple 
interest at the rate of 3.5 percent per an- 
num shall be charged to Bolivia on the 
amounts owned. 

The final survey of this railway was 
begun on January 25, 1938, and must be 
finished within a year from that date. 
The Brazilian Government is paying the 
expenses, which Bolivia is to repay in the 
manner outlined above. Construction 
will begin when the projects and budgets 
for the first two 50-kilometer stretches of 
the line have been approved by both 
Governments. Conditions for bidding on 
the construction of the railway will be 
established by the Government of Bolivia in 
agreement with the Government of Brazil. 
Both governments bind themselves to grant 
all the facilities necessary so that the railway 
may be constructed with a minimum of 
delay and at the least possible expense. 

The Government of Bolivia binds itself 
to construct and operate two other rail- 
roads, one from Camiri to Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, and the other from Camiri to 
Sucre, already partly constructed. In 
cooperation with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, the Government of Bolivia is to 
proceed with the construction of the line 
from Vila-Vila to Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
and to construct a branch joining that 
city with Puerto Grether or another river 
port on the Ichilo, in accordance with the 
studies to be made by a mixed commission 
of Brazilian and Bolivian railway engi- 


neers. The Brazilian Government is to 
proceed immediately, on its own account, 
to construct the stretch of the Northwest- 
ern Railway of Brazil (Estrada de Ferro 
Noroeste do Brasil) from Porto Esperanga 
to Corumba. 


Petroleum treaty 


In the petroleum treaty the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Brazil agree to make 
the topographical and geological surveys 
and to do the drilling necessary to deter- 
mine the true industrial value of the pe- 
troleum deposits in the eastern Andes 
region of Bolivia, north of the Parapeti 
River. The survey begun on January 25, 
1938, by a mixed commission of Bolivian 
and Brazilian technicians is to be con- 
tinued. The cost of this survey, estimated 
by the commission at $1,500,000, and the 
salaries of the technicians and their ex- 
penses, are to be paid in equal parts by 
the Governments of Bolivia and Brazil. 
Brazil will advance its share, $750,000, in 
installments, and make available immedi- 
ately the amount necessary to continue 
the survey. Bolivia will make its con- 
tribution, of the same amount, at a later 
date. ‘The entities which eventually bene- 
fit from this survey shall reimburse the 
two governments. 

The treaty also provides that the Bo- 
livian petroleum zone shall be exploited by 
Bolivian-Brazilian mixed companies or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of 
each country. These companies, once the 
needs of the Bolivian market are supplied, 
must use the petroleum produced to sup- 
ply the Brazilian market. ‘The remainder 
of the petroleum may be exported through 
Brazilian territory, or by any other route, 
giving preference to the Santa Cruz- 
Corumba line, if it does not involve addi- 
tional expense. When the production of 
the petroleum fields justifies it, the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia will grant to joint 
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Bolivian-Brazilian enterprises the privilege 
of constructing and exploiting pipe lines 
extending from the production fields to 
the Brazilian frontier or to a port on the 
Paraguay river. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment in turn will grant all facilities for 
the construction of these pipe lines, allow- 
ing them to pass freely through its terri- 
tory if necessary. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment agrees to establish at the proper 
time an autonomous organization in 
charge of refining, transporting, distribut- 
ing and selling in the Brazilian market 
the crude petroleum imported and its by- 
products, giving preference to Bolivian 
petroleum when conditions are equal. 
Bolivian petroleum exported through Bra- 
zilian territory shall not be subject to 
transit taxes of any kind, and the trans- 
portation rates on Brazilian railways shall 
not be higher than those for petroleum 
from other sources. 


Exchange of Notes 


When the above-mentioned treaties were 
signed at Rio de Janeiro on February 25, 
1938, an exchange of notes took place be- 
tween the Brazilian and Bolivian plenipo- 
tentiaries. ‘The notes state that the Brazil- 
ian Government recognizes that certain 
difficulties which confront Bolivia are due 
in great part to its landlocked position, the 
effect of which is particularly felt in the 
eastern region of Bolivia; that it is the duty 
of a good neighbor to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of these difficulties in the interest of 
both countries without injury to third par- 
ties; and finally that: “the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment considers as definite and, there- 
fore, not susceptible to any modifications 
except those made by Bolivia’s own will, 
the territorial status of Bolivia in the part 
in which this status has been juridically 
defined and formally admitted or recog- 
nized by it. With respect to the part yet 
to be defined, Brazil will recognize and 


respect only what is freely covenanted, in 
accordance with the principles of interna- 
tional law, in general, and especially in 
accordance with the declaration of August 
3, 1932, which it hereby reaffirms.” [In 
this declaration the American Republics 
applied the so-called Stimson doctrine to 
the Chaco dispute in an identic note sent 
to Bolivia and Paraguay stating that “‘they 
will not recognize any territorial arrange- 
ment of this controversy which has not 
been obtained by peaceful means nor the 
validity of territorial acquisitions which 
may be obtained through occupation or 
conquest by force of arms.”’ This principle 
was incorporated in the Treaty of Non- 
Aggression and Conciliation, signed at Rio 
de Janeiro, October 10, 1933; in the Con- 
vention on Rights and Duties of States, 
signed at the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, December 26, 1933; in the Con- 
vention to Coordinate, Extend, and Assure 
the Fulfillment of the Existing Treaties be- 
tween the American States and in the 
Declaration of Principles of Inter-Ameri- 
can Solidarity and Cooperation, signed at 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, Buenos Aires, 
December 23, 1936.] 


Extradition treaty 


On the same date Bolivia and Brazil also 
signed an extradition treaty, abrogating 
that of June 3, 1918. 


Argentine-Chilean arbitration 


The Department of State of the United 
States has announced that Argentina and 
Chile have requested the Hon. Homer S. 
Cummings, Attorney General of the 
United States, to act as arbitrator in 
differences between the two countries 
regarding ownership of the islands at the 
eastern end of the Beagle Channel. ‘The 
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differences arose from interpretation of 
the treaty of July 23, 1881, defining the 
boundaries between the two countries, 
and providing for the neutrality of the 
Straits of Magellan. 


Nicaragua and the United States 
adjust pending financial questions 


The Governments of Nicaragua and the 
United States reached an agreement for 
the adjustment of certain financial ques- 
tions pending for some time between 
them, in a treaty signed in Washington on 
April 14, 1938, by the Nicaraguan Min- 
ister, Senor Leén de Bayle, and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, on behalf of their 
respective Governments. Interest charges 
on a debt of $289,900 owing to the Govern- 
ment of the United States as a result of 
sundry purchases of surplus arms, ammu- 
nition, and other military equipment made 
by Nicaragua, had increased the amount 
due, as of August 30, 1937, to about 
$484,000. There was, on the other hand, 
a Nicaraguan claim amounting to $0641,- 
116—principal plus interest charges as of 
August 30, 1937—which had been pend- 
ing against the United States Government 
since 1922, when Nicaragua first sought to 
obtain a refund of income taxes paid the 
former by the Ferrocarril del Pacifico de 
Nicaragua (Pacific Railway of Nicaragua), 
alleging that it was exempt from such 
taxation. Although incorporated in 1912 
under the laws of the State of Maine, this 
railroad is owned and operated by the 
Government of Nicaragua and functions 
solely within national territory. 

There was apparently no issue with regard 
to the Nicaraguan debt to the United 
States. In the tax-refund claim, however, 
although a ruling of the United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
declared the railroad exempt from taxa- 
tion by this country, a technicality was 


raised as barring reimbursement of the 
total amount paid. Refund of taxes was 
made only for the years 1921 and 1922. 
The treaty was finally resorted to as the 
most desirable means of effecting a settle- 
ment, and under its provisions the two 
items are offset, leaving a balance of 
$72,000 to be paid by the Government of 
the United States to the Government of 
Nicaragua. 


Message of the President of 
El Salvador 


In his annual message to the Congress of 
El Salvador, President Maximiliano Her- 
nandez Martinez gave a brief summary of 
the state of the nation, saying that further 
details would be supplied in the individual 
reports of his Cabinet members. 

The outstanding piece of legislation 
during the year was the Trust Fund Law, 
now a part of the Civil Code of the coun- 
try. It is hoped that wealthy citizens will 
be led to increase their gifts to beneficent 
and cultural organizations, since the new 
law will ensure that such funds will be 
well administered. 

Departmental governments have coop- 
erated with the national government in the 
commercial and industrial development 
of the country, and especially in highway 
construction. During the coming year 
work will be begun on the highway from 
Chalatenango to the wheat-growing re- 
gion of “‘Los Sesesmiles,”’ hitherto accessi- 
ble only by bridle trails; when completed, 
the road will connect with Ocotepeque, in 
Honduras, and should help promote com- 
mercial and cultural relations with that 
republic. The Santa Ana-San Salvador 
and the San Salvador-San Miguel sec- 
tions of the Inter-American Highway will 
be completed this year, and work is being 
continued on the road connecting San 
Salvador with Zacatecoluca. 
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To keep El Salvador in touch with other 
countries throughout the world, the La 
Ceiba-San Jacinto radio station was opened 
on September 15, 1937. 

Recognizing agriculture as the basis of 
Salvadorean economy, the government 
has aided all branches, with special atten- 
tion to coffee, sugarcane, and cotton. 
The President pointed out that cotton pro- 
duction had now reached the point where 
it satisfied all national needs. To encour- 
age the planting of cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables to diversify the national diet, 
the Board of Social Improvement will 
grant prizes for the best truck gardens 
planted by those receiving lots of land from 
the government. 

The government is planning a national 
census of real property, which will take four 
or five years to complete; as a preliminary, 
it has announced an international compe- 
tition for drafting a map of the country. 

Municipal cooperation with the govern- 
ment has been wholehearted. San Salva- 
dor took the lead. Five new schools were 
opened, making a total of 18 supported 
from city funds (the capital has a popula- 
tion of about 98,000). The contract with 
the Electric Light Company of San Salva- 
dor was prolonged until March 14, 1946, 
and the municipal indebtedness to that 
organization was settled for 500,000 cérdo- 
bas, a saving of 328,813.47 cérdobas to the 
city. This arrangement was made pos- 
sible by a loan of 575,000 cérdobas by the 
Central Reserve Bank. Congress author- 
ized the President to donate to Santa Ana 
the waterworks, including service equip- 
ment, needed by that city. 

The public debt as of December 31, 
1937, was 35,992,712 cérdobas, a decrease 
of 3,034,259 from the figure for that date 
in 1936. The President regretted that the 
coffee situation, described below, made it 
necessary to suspend debt service during 
the year. 


The Central Reserve Bank has sufficient 
foreign exchange to meet the needs of the 
Government and of individuals; in Decem- 
ber 1937, it had at its disposal $601,600 
more than at the same period in 1936. 
The coffee crop for the season year 1936— 
1937 was the largest in the history of the 
country, and its sale abroad brought a 
great amount of foreign exchange. ‘The 
exchange rate on New York varied during 
the year only from 2.49 to 2.51 to the 
dollar. The activities of the bank not only 
prevented a fall in the value of the cérdoba 
early in the year, but also stopped specula- 
tion in Salvadorean exchange caused by 
the panic induced by the decision of Brazil 
to cease its policy of coffee export control. 

With increased resources, the Mortgage 
Bank of El Salvador was able to increase 
its activities. On December 3154937 
loans outstanding amounted to 4,677,039 
cérdobas, of which 1,560,177 were short- 
term loans. 

The Treasury closed its books on June 
30, 1937, with a surplus of receipts over 
expenditures of 550,976 cérdobas; adding 
to this the surplus as of July 1, 1936, the 
favorable balance at the close of the fiscal 
year 1936-37 was 1,855,926 cordobas. 

The President spoke at length of the 
coffee crisis, which resulted when Brazil 
gave up its export control. The govern- 
ment announced that it would not let the 
value of the cérdoba fall, that the credit 
policy of the banks would continue flexible, 
and that measures would be taken to pro- 
tect the industry. One such measure was 
the repeal of 67 percent of the export tax 
on the 1938-39 coffee crop, from the date 
on which the coffee market broke. This 
meant an approximate decrease of 2,000,- 
000 cérdobas in government revenues, and 
the government was therefore reluctantly 
obliged temporarily to suspend foreign 
debt service. In so doing, it did not re- 
pudiate the foreign debt convention of 
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April 27, 1936; the announcement of sus- 
pension was accompanied by the statement 
that payments would be resumed as soon 
as the coffee market was again stable. 

The National Board of Social Defense 
has been active in the construction of 
workers’ housing. In three districts of San 
Salvador 138 houses have been completed, 
at a cost of 425,861 cdérdobas, and 12 
houses purchased from defaulting mort- 
gagees.. Forty-one houses are in the course 
of construction in the same districts. 
Rural properties valued at 1,107,588 cér- 
dobas have also been acquired; these have 
been divided into 2,834 parcels, of which 
735 have been set aside for the establish- 
ment of villages, and the rest distributed 
as garden plots. 

The President spoke very briefly of 
governmental efforts to increase and im- 
prove educational facilities, saying that the 
results of this policy would be described to 
Congress by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

The Third Olympic Games, held in San 
Salvador in 1935, created throughout the 
country a keen interest in sports, which 
the National Council on Physical Educa- 
tion has been active in keeping alive. 

The message closed with brief statements 
on military instruction and on the courts. 


Last link of Bogota-Quito highway 
opened 


When the Cali-Popayan section of the 
international highway linking the capitals 

£ Colombia and Ecuador was officially 
opened to traffic recently (although some 
work on the road still remains to be done), 
the event was hailed as “‘the realization of 
a long-felt desire for Bolivarian unity.” 
Since Bogota and Caracas have had good 
overland communication for some time, it 
is now possible to motor all the way from 
the peaceful Venezuelan valleys of El 


Avila to the beautiful slopes of snow- 
capped Chimborazo.! 

The importance of this great artery to the 
three republics—and to inter-American 
travel—is quite obvious. But in the par- 
ticular case of Colombia, as the Bogota 
daily El Tiempo points out, ““communica- 
tion with the South, so essential to the 
nation’s well-being, is now efficiently and 
securely established. It provides a new 
bond of national union, a means for better 
mutual knowledge and understanding be- 
tween the various Colombian regions. 
Thus the Republic strengthens her eco- 
nomic position and broadens her com- 
mercial and industrial perspectives. .... 
The capital becomes the focal point of a 
great system of roads which .. . with a 
fraternal gesture, stretch out to meet those 


op) 


of our sister republics. . . . 


Preliminary report on the Argentine 
agricultural census 


A task of gigantic proportions had been 
practically completed under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
Argentina when the new administration, 
under President Roberto Ortiz, took over 
the reins of government last February. 
It was the national agricultural census, 
started on June 30, 1937, to provide an 
index to the country’s wealth in the 
important cattle and agricultural indus- 
tries. The sorting, classifying, revising, 
and checking of 440,000 forms filled out 
by producers and 490,000 relative to 
urban properties taxed the modern facili- 
ties of the Ministry and the technical skill 
of the specialized personnel, some of 
whose directors had been sent to Europe 
and the United States to study the most 
advanced statistical systems and organ- 


1 See “‘Across the Andes from the Caribbean to the 
Pacific”’, by Beatrice Newhall, in the Fune and August 
1937 issues of the BULLETIN, and p. 337 of this issue. 
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izations. The results were reviewed by 
Minister Miguel A. Carcano in a radio 
speech delivered on the eve of his leaving 
office. 

Data were collected on 439,874 agricul- 
tural and livestock holdings, of which 164,- 
871 were operated by their owners, 197,- 
174 by tenants, and 77,829 by others 
under special working arrangements. It 
was revealed that of all these properties, 
276,129 were in the hands of Argentines, 
12,240 of them naturalized citizens, 60,- 
721 were operated by Italians, 45,514 by 
Spaniards, and 57,510 by persons of other 
nationalities. Of the total, 111,379 were 
found to be illiterate. 

Comparative figures for the years 1930 
and 1937, relative to the most important 
species of livestock raised in the country, 
were as follows: 





1937 census 1930 census 





‘Beelicattle 24 12-8. 33, 100, 512 32, 211, 855 
Sheep ee ae ee aa at 43, 790, 166 44, 415, 221 
SWAN Ssee.2 wet aa ek See 3, 975, 716 8, 768, 738 
HEV OTSCS ese ee oe eee 8, 527, 181 9, 858, 111 
Goatsee 2s ak eee: eee 4, 875, 990 5, 647, 396 
Mules and asses______-__-_____- 905, 041 1, 039, 420 











Furthermore, according to the 1937 
census, there were 43,285,311 chickens, 
414,296 rabbits, and 262,322 beehives. 

Grain cultivation occupies 46,840,000 
acres of the nation’s agricultural lands, 
giving a production of 17,689,307 tons; 
wheat, flaxseed, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
and birdseed provide the bulk of this yield. 
Additional products listed include cotton, 
sugarcane, grapes, maté, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts, sunflower seed, and others. 

Upon analyzing the preliminary data, 
Minister Carcano finds that there is urgent 
need of an intensive land settlement move- 
ment in Argentina in order to increase 
the number of farm owners. 
too many tenants, 


> herevare 
sharecroppers, and 


puesteros,” 1 he claims, urging the adoption 
of a land settlement plan already before 
Congress. Commenting on the large num- 
ber of aliens engaged in rural industries, 
he contends that action should be taken 
to speed their naturalization. Present 
illiteracy conditions among agriculturalists 
are most deplorable, according to Dr. 
Carcano, who adds: “In some provinces 
50 percent are illiterate. It is useless for 
the Ministry of Agriculture to print inform- 
ative pamphlets on agrarian problems or 
to conduct a promotion campaign if the 
farmer is not taught how to read and 
write, if he is not given this tool, which is 
the most elementary—and most indispen- 
sable—in any human undertaking. 
rance is a very poor counsellor. 
more than the city, the farm needs edu- 
cated people; and until the teacher is 
brought to the farmer’s doorstep, so long 
will rural illiteracy remain the chronic 
disease blinding our soul.” 

The census grand totals are now in, but 
there still remains much supplementary 
work before the Argentine Government 
and people can obtain full details concern- 
ing the agricultural and livestock industries 
of the country. Further data, research, 
and analytical study regarding distribution 
of the land; salaries and wages paid to 
rural workers; agricultural machinery; the 
small industries which are helpful to the 
small farms, etc., will provide a clearer and 
more accurate picture of the nation’s rural 
life as a whole. This work, which natu- 
rally falls to the new administration, will 
probably be entrusted to a reorganized 
Board of Rural Economy and Statistics, 
using to great advantage the invaluable 
experience acquired during the 1937 
census. 


Igno- 
Even 


1A puestero isa man in charge of one of the pues- 
tos on a large estancia; that is, he is responsible for a 
tain section of land, its fences and cattle, and lives on 
that section. 
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World crude oil production in 1937 


Several American countries contributed in 
a large measure to the increase registered 
during 1937 in the world’s production of 
crude oil, which exceeded 2,000,000,000 
barrels, according to preliminary statistics 
compiled by the Foreign Minerals Division 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior. Peru showed a slight decrease in 
its output as compared with the 1936 fig- 


ures, while marked increases were recorded 
by the United States, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Colombia, and Argentina. 

The following figures from International 
Petroleum Trade, vol. 7, no. 3, show the rela- 
tive position of the American Republics 
among the outstanding producers of petro- 
leum in the world, during the years 1935, 
1936, and 1937 (all countries except Ecua- 
dor and Bolivia producing less than .8 of 
one percent are omitted): 




















1937 1936 19385 
Country = . - 
: Quantity Quantity Quantity 
(thousands percent (thousands pen (thousands Benen 
of barrels) of barrels) of barrels) 
WOT dsproductionn se saan see ees oe ee 2, 040, 531 100.0 | 1,801, 786 100.0 | 1,654, 688 100.0 
(Wmite Ges tates eae eee nee 1, 277, 653 62.6 | 1,099, 687 61.0 996, 596 60. 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 1________-_-_-___-_-- 199, 475 9.8 197, 418 11.0 182, 386 11.0 
WONG Ris 45 sh en Ee Oe ee ee ee 185, 701 9.1 154, 794 8.6 148, 529 9.0 
ORT ST =e ea a ge te Ps Sk ee Le ee 78, 741 3.9 62, 699 3.5 57, 304 3. 8 
iINGtherlandgin diay ees sane a ee EE eee 56, 275 2.8 50, 026 2.8 47,171 2.8 
RUM ANAL Usa eee oe Ee ee kee oe oe eke See eae 52,176 2.6 63, 655 ah 61, 310 3.7 
VICK CO mee Seer oe a ek ere Nel aCe = Teen te eee he 46, 907 D8 41, 028 2.3 40, 241 2.4 
TT Ce a ee a Oe ne ee aie 2 os Be Se 30, 604 1.5 30, 307 iL, @ 27, 311 i 
Colom babe ses ace tone He een 20, 293 1.0 18, 752 1.0 17, 595 1.1 
BE OR Uae eee oes £8 a ee ak he Wh ye ee Es PS ee 17, 467 .9 17, 593 1.0 17, 067 1.0 
PATO OI GM eee ee nee = ee ee ee PS oe te ee ere 16, 236 8 15, 458 8 14, 297 eY) 
I CUR ORs ee eS Le as Be eee 2, 161 1 1,951 oll 1, 732 oll 
VEO) UN AEE a ee 5 ee RR ete eS ee CPL ee ae 12) ee 105) 222 eee 164: |S 

















1 Exclusive of Sakhalin. 


Loans for mining development in 


Chile 


Means for encouraging greater activity in 
the Chilean mining industry are provided 
in a law ! passed by the National Congress 
last January, which authorizes President 
Alessandri to float, within a period of five 
years from the date of its promulgation 
(February 7, 1938), one or more internal 
loans for an aggregate sum not to exceed 
80,000,000 pesos, part of it for investment 
and part for lending on a small scale, 
through the Caja de Crédito Minero 
(Mining Credit Bank). The rate of inter- 
est payable must not be over 7 percent; 
provision is made for cumulative amortiza- 


1 Law No. 6,175, “Diario Oficial de la Republica de 
Chile,” February 7, 1938. 


2 Approximate production. 


tion of at least 2 percent per annum; and 
the amount to be contracted for during the 
first year is limited to 30,000,000 pesos. 
If bonds are issued, they must be placed 
at a rate which will yield—exclusive of 
discounts, commission charges, etc.—not 
less than 85 percent of their face value. 
Sufficient funds will be set aside from 
monies going ordinarily to the Caja de 
Crédito Minero for service on the loans, 
which will be directly in charge of the 
Caja Auténoma de Amortizacién de la 
Deuda Publica (Public Debt Amortization 
Fund). 

Investment of the proceeds of the loans 
will conform generally to the provisions of 
existing legislation, but specifically the 
Caja de Crédito Minero is empowered to 
invest up to 10,000,000 pesos ‘‘for the 
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acquisition of rights or shares” in mining 
businesses, ore refining plants, coopera- 
tives, foundries, etc. Investments must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote in the 
Board of Advisers of the Caja de Crédito 
Minero, and the approval will be valid 
only if by such purchase the Caja secures 
control of the business in question. At 
least 10,000,000 pesos of the funds raised 
for mining promotion are to be devoted by 
the Caja to loans of not more than 20,000 
pesos each. 


Subterranean water expert in Peru 


An expert from California is visiting Peru, 
at the invitation of the Sociedad Nacional 
Agraria, to make a general reconnaissance 
of the possibilities of irrigation along the 
coast of Peru by the use of subterranean 
waters. 


Health protection of Chilean workers 


A system of preventive medicine has been 
made available in Chile to all workers con- 
tributing to social insurance and provident 
institutions under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. 
These institutions are now required by 
law “‘to watch over the health of their con- 
tributors and to adopt measures for the 
detection and prevention at their earliest 
stages of chronic diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, rheumatism, and affections 
of the heart and kidneys, and also of occu- 
pational diseases, such as lead poisoning, 
anthrax, silicosis, and ankylostomiasis.”’ 
There are provisions both for medical ex- 
aminations and treatment and for the pay- 
ment of full wages during periods of “‘pre- 
ventive rest.” ‘The preventive rest or rest 
cure may be partial or total. In the first 
case the insured person works half a day, 
receiving half his wage from his employer 
and the other half from the institution with 


which he is affiliated. In the second case 
the entire wage is paid by the institution. 
A contribution equal to one percent of 
wages is levied on all employers to enable 
social insurance and provident institutions 
to pay the wages of persons undergoing 
rest cures. 


The erght-hour working day 
established in Paraguay 


A maximum 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for salaried and wage-earning employees 
of both sexes in industry, commerce, bank- 
ing, state and municipal public works, 
construction, transportation, dock work, 
lumbering, and tannin and yerba maté 
enterprises were established in Paraguay 
by a decree effective January 6, 1938, ac- 
cording to a report from the American vice 
consul at AsunciOn, summarized in the 
Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Department of Labor for April 1938. The 
only exceptions are agricultural, stock 
raising, and domestic service workers, and 
managers, confidential employees, and 
watchmen. 

If a Saturday half-holiday is granted, the 
working day may be lengthened during the 
other five days in the week, to reach the 
total of 48 hours. Overtime, for which at 
least time and a half is to be paid, is al- 
lowed only in case of actual or threatened 
accident, urgently needed repairs to ma- 
chinery or work places, or temporary 
emergency, but in no case may the work- 
ing day exceed 10 hours. 

A maximum of a 6-hour day or 36-hour 
week is specified when work is done in an 
unhealthful place or when the nature of 
the work is such as to endanger health. 
The Department of Labor, acting on the- 
advice of technical experts, upon petition 
of the interested party, will decide whether 
or not the 6-hour day is to be allowed. 

The working day is to be broken, in all 
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cases, by a rest period of not less than two 
hours. For workers in shifts, rest hours are 
to be fixed by the parties in their labor 
contract. 

Enterprises furnishing services of a public 
nature, in which the work must be con- 
tinuous, shall arrange the work in shifts so 
as to comply with the maximum working- 
day requirement. The enterprises in- 
cluded in this category are to be specified 
in regulations to the law to be issued by 
the President. In industrial and commer- 
cial establishments with continuous opera- 
tion, a special wage is to be fixed for night 
work by agreement between employers 
and employees. Labor contracts, signed 
before the effective date of the decree, 
which contain working hours contrary to 
its provisions, must be adjusted to comply 
with its terms within a month from the 
date of its publication. 

Enforcement of the decree is entrusted to 
the inspectors of the Department of Labor. 
Owners, employers, or their representa- 
tives are subject to a fine of 500 to 5,000 
pesos, legal currency, for each person 
affected by a violation of the provisions of 
the decree. 


Financial aid for housing projects in 
Venezuela 


The plan sponsored by the Venezuelan 
Government to provide better housing 
facilities for workers and members of the 
so-called middle class is receiving added 
stimulus through direct financial aid re- 
cently decreed by the Federal Executive. 
Pursuant to a decree which appears in the 
Gaceta Oficial of March 11, 1938, the sum of 
3,500,000 bolivares is lent to the Banco 
Obrero, federal financing agency in charge 
of the housing program, to cover the cost 
of modern living quarters now under con- 
struction in Caracas, Maracaibo, San 
Crist6bal, CarGpano, and Cumana. The 


loan is to be repaid within a period of five 
years, in ten semi-annual installments, and 
will bear interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum. 

It is expected that this step taken by the 
Federal Government will go a long way 
toward solving one of the most pressing 
problems in Venezuela today. 


Inauguration of National Museum 
in Harte 

A National Museum, built largely at the 
initiative of President Sténio Vincent, was 
opened in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, on Janu- 
ary 23, 1938. The building, designed by 
a Haitian architect, is constructed mainly 
of native materials. ‘The museum con- 
tains portraits and relics of Toussaint 
Louverture and other national heroes, and 
historical documents. General A. Nemours 
has been appointed curator. 


Chair of Quechua in the University 
of San Marcos, Peru 


The University of San Marcos, in Lima, 
has recently established a chair of Que- 
chua, a language used by the pre-Colom- 
bian Incas and still spoken by the majority 
of Indians living in the Peruvian sierras, as 
well as in countries to the north of Peru. 
The course will help promote studies in 
the indigenous history and traditions of 
Peru. 


A woman law professor in Brazil 


A new precedent for the Republic of Brazil 
is claimed to have been established by the 
Law School of Pelotas, in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, when Srta. Heloisa de 
Assumpcdéo became a member of its fac- 
ulty as professor of civil law. According 
to O Malho, a Rio de Janeiro weekly, Srta. 
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Assump¢ao, who is a distinguished alumna 
of the aforesaid school, is ‘‘the first woman 
in the state, if not in all Brazil, to be hon- 
ored with such an appointment in an in- 
stitution of higher learning.” 


Ecuadorean students in the 
United States 


A young man and a young woman holding 
fellowships from the Ecuadorean govern- 
ment have recently arrived in the United 
States to study pedagogy and kindergar- 
tens, respectively. 


EN storical monuments in Panama 


A Board for the Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Historical Monuments has been 
created in Panama, in connection with the 
tourist section of the Department of Labor, 
Commerce and Industry. This board will 
also have charge of editing a historical 
guide and of publishing a tourist map of 
the Republic. 


New air services in South America 


Passenger service between Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro via Asuncién, Para- 
guay, was inaugurated by Pan American 
Airways on February 21, 1938. The en- 
tire trip is made in one day, with no stops 
between Buenos Aires and Asuncién but 
stops at Iguassu, Curityba, and Sao Paulo 
in Brazil. This route will make it possible 
for the visitor with limited time to visit the 
great Iguasst Falls, wider and higher than 
Niagara, which are on the border be- 
tween Argentina and Brazil. 

A new passenger service between Monte- 
video, Uruguay, and Buenos Aires was 
inaugurated by the Air Company of Uru- 
guay on March 12, 1938. The company, 
organized in October 1937, uses two tri- 


engined Junkers 8-passenger seaplanes and 
makes two round trips daily. Flying time 
is 1 hour. 


Ehghway to Iguazti Falls opened in 
Argentina 


On February 12, 1938, a dirt road to 
Iguazi (in Portuguese, Iguassti) Falls 
through the Territory of Misiones was 
opened by the National Highway Bureau. 
The road, 536 miles long, goes from the 
river port of Posadas to the falls through 
country rich in tropical vegetation. It is 
expected that the road will not only at- 
tract many tourists but also make it possi- 
ble to exploit the resources of the virgin 
forest through which it passes. 


Brazil promotes fishing industry 


The Government of Brazil is to promote 
the fishing industry through the establish- 
ment of three fishery schools, two experi- 
mental stations, loans to fisheries, training 
of experts in foreign countries, and the in- 
stallation of cold storage warehouses. To 
finance this program it has established a 
new import tax of 0.300 milreis per kilo on 
imported fish products. 


The Argentine fishing industry 


In the 17-year period 1920-36 the Argen- 
tine production of fish more than doubled, 
rising from a total of 22,153 tons in 1920 
to 45,378 tons in 1936. Production in 
1930 jumped more than 10 percent over 
that in 1929, from 30,335 to 43,928 tons, 
but decreased in the three years following. 
The catch of fresh water fish, which 
amounted to a little more than a third of 
the salt water catch in 1920 (5,752 tons 
and 16,401 tons, respectively), has in- 
creased until in 1936 it totaled 19,900 
tons. 
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Mar del Plata, the chief seashore resort 
city of Argentina, is also the center of the 
deep-sea fishing industry. In 1936 the 
catch was over 11,000 tons, most of which 
was sent to the important consuming cities 
of the republic. The remainder was pre- 
served or canned; this aspect of the fishing 
industry is gaining steadily in importance, 
since the domestic product is of good 
quality and can compete advantageously 
in price with the imported. 


Exports and imports of fruit in 
Argentina 


Exports of Argentine fruit increased 6.02 
percent in 1937 over those of 1936, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Of the 64,552,493 pounds 
of fruit exported in 1937, more than 95 
percent consisted of pears (28,618,059 
pounds), grapes (19,679,889 pounds), 
apples (15,425,274 pounds), and grape- 
fruit (1,635,000 pounds). The leading 
customer in 1937 was Brazil, which im- 
ported 16,153,055 pounds; the United 
States followed with 14,558,102 pounds; 
then came England, which took 11,939,625 
pounds, France, 8,191,812 pounds, and 
Sweden, 5,801,434 pounds. 

To insure the arrival of Argentine fruit 
in good condition in both national and 
foreign markets, the Division of Fruits of 
the Ministry of Agriculture has organized 
classes in fruit packing in agricultural 
centers in the Territory of Rio Negro, 
where excellent apples and pears are 
being grown. 

Although Argentina has increased its ex- 
ports of fruits, it imports more than six 
times as much as it exports. The imports 
for 1937 amounted to 417,580,000 pounds, 
an increase of 60,141,156 pounds over 
those for 1936. Of the imports, 287,553,597 
pounds were bananas, 105,326,458 pounds 
oranges, and 8,701,234 pounds pineapples. 


Brazil supplied more than 95 percent of the 
fruit imported into Argentina in 1937, or 
400,279,908 pounds. The other important 
sources were the United States, with 
6,322,016 pounds, Paraguay, with 5,613,065 
pounds, and Italy, with 4,179,593 pounds. 


United States visitors to Cuba 


During 1937, according to figures released 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, 62,344 tourists and 116,152 
excursionists from the United States visited 
Cuba. This was an increase of 13,900 and 
6,688, respectively, over the respective 
figures for 1936. The total for 1937 was 
the highest on record. 


Latin American air traffic at Miami 


Last year the number of travellers passing 
through Miami to and from Latin America 
by air increased by 33 percent over 1936, 
the totalfor 1937 beme 4/22 msthe 
same period Pan American Clippers loaded 
and unloaded 293,000 pounds of express at 
Miami, as well as tons of mail and baggage. 


Cuban labor accident law amended 


On or before July 25, 1938, Cuban em- 
ployers must install new safety appliances 
in order to comply with the Labor Acci- 
dents Act. Replacing the “‘Catalogue of 
Appliances for the Prevention of Labor 
Accidents,” drafted in 1917, which up to 
the present had formed part of the law, a 
new list of compulsory safety appliances 
has been prepared by a technical commis- 
sion and approved by the government. 
The new catalogue, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of January 25, 1938, has 
seven general classifications: Construction, 
mines and quarries, electric power, indus- 
tries, transportation, maritime labor, and 
warehouses. 
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Summer school in Uruguay 


The first ‘South American Summer 
School” was held in Montevideo from Jan- 
uary 10 to February 3, 1938. It was so 
called because all the South American 
republics were invited to send as official 
representatives three professors and five 
students, who would be the guests of 
Uruguay while the school was in session. 
Outstanding authorities in the fields of 
history, art, economics, and literature who 
lectured at the school included Drs. Arturo 
Giménez Pastor and Ledénidas Anastasi, 
Argentina; Prof. Affonso Arines de Melo 
Franco and Dr. Santiago Dantas, Brazil; 
Drs. Eugenio Puga Fischer, Olivio Ahu- 
mada, Srta. Gabriela Mistral, and Prof. 
Santiago Pena y Lillo, Chile; Drs. José 
Gabriel Navarro and Ratl Reyes y Reyes, 
Ecuador; Drs. Ratl Sopena Pastor, Victor 
Saguier Abente, Hipolito Sanchez Quell, 
and Enrique Sosa, Paraguay; Drs. Luis 
Valcarcel, Manuel Beltroy, and José Va- 
lencia Cardenas, Peru; and Dr. A. Iturbe, 
Venezuela, in addition to over a score of 
Uruguayan teachers, writers, and officials. 

At the opening session, which was broad- 
cast by short wave to the entire continent, 
Dr. Eduardo Victor Haedo, the Minister 
of Public Instruction of Uruguay, greeted 
the professors and students in the name of 
his government. Brief addresses were 
made by a professor from each of the 
foreign delegations and by Srta. Elizabeth 
Thiess of Chile, on behalf of the students. 

In connection with the summer school, 
an exhibition of Uruguayan books was 
held; authors were urged to send copies 
of their works for distribution to the visit- 
ing professors and students, as a means of 
promoting intellectual interchange. Vis- 
its to schools, industrial plants, government 
institutions, and recreational centers were 
arranged throughout the term for those 
attending the sessions. 


The meeting on January 27, addressed 
by three leading women poets of South 
America, Juana de Ibarbourou of Uru- 
guay, Alfonsina Storni of Argentina, and 
Gabriela Mistral of Chile, was one of the 
high lights of the entire course. The audi- 
torium of the Instituto Vazquez Acevedeo, 
where most of the summer school classes 
were held, was thronged by an enthusiastic 
audience eager to participate in this “feast 
of the spirit’’, as it was called by the press. 

At the closing session, at which Dr. 
Eduardo de Salterain Herrera, the chair- 
man of the organizing committee, pre- 
sided, Dr. Haedo suggested that, since the 
summer school had shown its value as a 
means of promoting better understanding 
between the South American nations, it 
would be advisable for similar schools to 
be held periodically in different countries. 
Gabriela Mistral spoke again at this session. 


Peruvian National Institute of 
Hygiene 


At a cost of 598,673 soles a building has 
been erected in Lima to house the new 
National Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health of Peru. The institute will engage 
in theoretical and applied scientific re- 
search, cooperate with other technical 
bureaus of the Ministry of Public Health, 
train specialized personnel, inspect food 
and drugs, and prepare serums, vaccines 
and other similar products. It is under 
the direction of Dr. Telémaco Battistini, 
assisted by a staff of Peruvian and foreign 
technicians. The institute was opened 
on February 12, 1938, by President Oscar 
R. Benavides and Dr. Rafael Escardé6, 
Minister of Public Health of Peru. 


Educational legislation in Harti 


Two decree-laws issued by the government 
of Haiti on January 13, 1938, continue the 
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reorganization of the educational system 
begun with legislation on normal and rural 
education, reported in the April 1938 issue 
of the BULLETIN. 

The first decree-law provides for the 
division of educational work under two 
classifications: Urban education, under the 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
rural education, under the Department of 
Agriculture and Labor. The Bureau of 
Inspection of Rural Schools has been re- 
placed by the Bureau of General Inspection 
of Education; urban schools are now 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Urban Education. The latter is divided 
into an administrative, a pedagogic, and 
an inspection service, under a director 
general who controls all its activities, 
drafts courses of study, plans examina- 
tions, and is responsible to the Secretary 
of Public Instruction. An advisory body, 
the Technical Council of Education, com- 
posed of the general inspectors of educa- 
tion and the directors of urban and of 
rural education, was also created by the 
decree-law. 

The importance of physical training was 
recognized in the second decree-law, 
making participation in some sport obliga- 
tory in primary and secondary schools. 
To plan for and supervise physical educa- 
tion, a Central Bureau of Physical Edu- 
cation has been established. The head of 
the bureau will draw up programs to be 
adopted and organize lecures and courses 
for the teachers. 


School for women workers in Bogota 


An evening school for young women em- 
ployees of shops, factories, beauty parlors, 
etc., has been established in Bogota under 
the name of Social Institute of Feminine 
Culture (Instituto Social de Cultura Feme- 
nina). Students are taught cooking, house- 
keeping, budgeting, the basic principles of 


nutrition, hygiene, and handicrafts, and 
given further vocational training. A li- 
brary and a restaurant function in connec- 
tion with the school, which supplements 
the work of the Homemaking School al- 
ready in existence. 


Workshops for the unemployed on 


Mexico 


The Department of Public Welfare of Mex- 
ico has announced that workshops for the 
unemployed are to be established wherever 
a need for such service is felt. A small 
sweater factory in Mexico City is the first 
to be organized. In addition to providing 
work for the unemployed, it will offer vo- 
cational training and domestic science 
classes. 


National museum and archives to be 
established in Ecuador 


An Art and Archaeological Museum and 
National Historical Archives are to be 
established in Ecuador, in accordance with 
a recent executive decree. They will func- 
tion under a board composed of the Min- 
ister of Education, the dean of the Central 
University, the director of the National 
Academy of History, the director of the 
National School of Fine Arts and the 
director of the Military College at Quito. 


Chilean educational mission in the 
Dominican Republic 


On January 27 a Chilean educational 
mission arrived in Ciudad Trujillo to 
make a survey of the different educational 
systems existing in the Dominican Re- 
public. The mission, composed of Dr. 
Luis Galdames, Oscar 
Bustos, and Sr. César Bunster, was en- 
gaged by the Ministry of Public Education 
and Fine Arts. 


chairman, Sr. 
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Congress of Munticipalitres postponed 


The Pan American Congress of Munici- 
palities, which was to have opened on 
April 14, 1938, has been postponed until 
November 7. The program of the con- 
gress was published in the December 
1937 issue of the BULLETIN. 


Bank of Nicaragua 


The President of Nicaragua announced in 
April that the Directorate of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua, established in 1912, 
would be transferred from New York to 
Managua. At one time 51 percent of the 
stock was owned by important banking 
‘groups in New York, but the Nicaraguan 
government purchased all the stock of the 
bank in 1934. The capital of the bank is 
600,000 cordovas, surplus 400,000, undi- 
vided profit 584,000, and reserves 403,000. 


Motion prcture films lent by the 
Pan American Union 


Those who cannot make actual journeys 
to the Latin American countries may still 
see some of their interesting sights by means 
of the films lent by the Pan American 
Union to responsible borrowers, with no 


other charge than transportation costs. 
In fact, nearly 350,000 persons recently 
availed themselves of this opportunity in 
five months. Among the films offered for 
loan are: 


The Story of Bananas (2 reels): A story of the world’s 
largest agricultural development. 

Rollin? Down to Mexico (2 reels): A trip by auto- 
mobile over the new Pan American Highway 
from Laredo to Mexico City. 

Native Arts of Old Mexico (2 reels): Showing pot- 
tery and tile making, leather work, the weaving 
of figures out of straw and reed, basket making, 
wood turning, etc. 

Black Gold beyond the Rio Grande (2 reels): The oil 
industry of Mexico, showing modern methods of 
prospecting, drilling, refining and distribution. 

Where Seas are Joined (1 reel): The Panama Canal, 
one of the greatest engineering achievements 
in the world. 

Ashore at the Isthmus (1 reel): An interesting visit 
to picturesque Panama. 

Havana, the Siren City (1 reel): Cuba’s splendid 
capital, with its magnificent and historic build- 
ings and beautiful parks. 

Picturesque Guatemala (2 reels): A visit to a land 
of the Mayas, with views showing ancient and 
modern aspects of this interesting country. 

The West Coast of Mexico (2 reels): A guide to 
Mexico’s west coast, including visits to several 
interesting cities. 


All of these are sound films except the 
last. Further particulars will gladly be 
given by the Section of Motion Pictures, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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Rogerto AcGuirRE Luco.—The Dean of 
the Medical School of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Dr. Roberto Aguirre Luco, died 
in Santiago, Chile, on February 22. Dr. 
Aguirre Luco was recognized as an au- 
thority in medical matters, and had at- 
tended many scientific and social welfare 
congresses. At the time of his death he 


was also a member of the Welfare Board 
and director of the insane asylum. 
CiLaupIo Quintin Barrios.—The fu- 
neral of Dr. Claudio Quintin Barrios, who. 
died in La Paz at the age of 73, was held 
in) that jeity on) February sono Somme 
Barrios distinguished himself in public 
life, as a teacher, and as a writer on legal 
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subjects. In the first sphere he served as 
mayor of La Paz, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, secretary of the Junta de 
Gobierno, cabinet member, and, for a 
brief period, President of Bolivia. To 
students in the law school of the Univer- 
sity of La Paz he was an inspiring and 
beloved professor, who taught the ideals 
of his profession more by example than by 
PEECEPEEASHamMembcr mon athe barwene 
wrote authoritative studies on civil pro- 
cedure, the Constitution, the penal sys- 
tem of La Paz, and other legal subjects. 

José ALEJANDRO BERMUDEZ.—Monsig- 
nor José Alejandro Bermitdez, well known 
throughout Colombia as an educator and 
a historian as well as a priest, died in 
Bogota on March 28, 1938, on the eve of 
his fifty-third birthday. Monsignor Ber- 
mudez, who took orders in 1901, had 
taught philosophy and sociology for 28 
years in the National University, and had 
been principal of the Colegio Antonio 
Narifo since its establishment. In addi- 
tion to writing a textbook on Colombian 
history, he had collaborated in a book on 
canonical law; his Recuerdos de la vieja 
Santafé is a delightful evocation of Bogota’s 
past. 

LuciLLo ANTONIO DA CUNHA BUENO.— 
The Brazilian Ambassador to Peru, Lucillo 
Bueno, died suddenly in Lima on March 
11, 1938, only a few hours after he had 
presented his letters of credence to Presi- 
dent Benavides. Sr. Bueno was born in 
Rio de Janeiro on July 29, 1886, and after 
obtaining his law degree entered the diplo- 
matic service. In 1906 he was clerk of the 
Brazilian-Peruvian Arbitration ‘Tribunal, 
and in 1911, when he was attached to the 
Legation in Caracas, he represented his 
government in an arbitration convention 
with Venezuela. In 1911 he negotiated 
and signed the protocol for marking the 
boundary between that country and Brazil. 
He was appointed Minister to Denmark 


in 1922, to Bolivia in 1929, and to Para- 
guay in 1931. From 1933 to 1937 he was 
Brazilian Ambassador to Uruguay, and 
early this year he was transferred to the 
embassy in Lima. 

FepErico Lieras Acosra.—The chief of 
the Colombian delegation to an interna- 
tional conference on leprosy, to be held in 
Cairo, Egypt, died at the age of 62 in 
Marseilles on March 18, 1938, en route to 
the meeting. Dr. Lleras Acosta had had 
a long and distinguished career in medi- 
cine. At the time of his death he was 
president of the National Academy of 
Medicine; chief of the laboratory for re- 
search in leprosy, which he had founded; 
honorary professor of the Medical School 
of the National University, in which he 
also occupied the chair of bacteriology and 
parasitology. He was also known as rector 
(president) and professor of the National 
School of Veterinary Studies, founder and 
chief of the municipal laboratory of Bogota, 
director of the Santiago Samper Labora- 
tory, and an honorary member of the 
Academy of Exact, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences, Ini they decree issued bythe 
government on his death, it was provided 
that the leprosy research laboratory should 
henceforth be called the Federico Lleras 
Acosta Institute and that the government 
should take such measures as the Academy 
of Medicine recommended to publish his 
studies and continue his research. 

NicoiAs Lozano.—A former president of 
the Red Cross Society of Argentina, Dr. 
Nicolas Lozano, died in Buenos Aires on 
March 4, 1938. Dr. Lozano was born in 
Salta on August 11, 1864, and took his 
medical degree in Buenos Aires in 1888. 
He was always interested in the social as- 
pects of medicine, and for this reason 
served on the medical staffs of several 
beneficent organizations. In 1927 he was 
elected to the National Academy of Medi- 
cine, of which he was secretary for a num- 
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ber of years. Since 1929 he had served 
ably as chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Regional Asylums and Hospitals. 
Dr. Lozano was a member of many nation- 
al professional organizations, and had 
represented his country in international 
congresses abroad. 

MicueL MixnAnovicH.—On March 6, 
1938, Miguel Mihanovich of Buenos Aires 
died at Mar del Plata, at the age of 706. 
Sr. Mihanovich went to Argentina from 
Dalmatia in 1873, and early became in- 
terested in the shipping business. In 1888 
he and his brother Nicolas established in 
Bahia Blanca a regular service with Buenos 
Aires, and five years later founded the 
Compania de Navegacién Sud Atlantica, 
operating between Buenos Aires, Bahia 
Blanca, .and Patagones. The company 
erew greatly in importance, adding many 
boats to southern Brazil, Montevideo, and 
the main ports on the Uruguay and Parana 
Rivers, as far north as Corumba. Sr. 
Mihanovich was a generous benefactor of 
many philanthropic institutions. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DE Ramiz GaL- 
vAo.—The Baron of Ramiz Galvao, a pa- 
triarch of Brazilian letters, died in Rio de 
Janeiro on March 9, 1938, in his ninety- 
second year. He was born in Rio Pardo, 
in Rio Grande do Sul, but was educated in 
Rio de Janeiro, where he studied in the 
Collegio Pedro IT and the Medical School. 
His wide culture is shown by the fact that 
he taught, at various times, literature, gen- 
eral science, botany, and Greek; from 1882 
to 1889 he was tutor to the children of the 
Princess Imperial. He was director of the 
National Library from 1870 to 1882; it was 
during that period that the 8-volume Anazs 
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da Bibliotéca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro 
and other notable works were published 
by the library. At several different times 
he was Director General of Education in 
Rio de Janeiro, and beginning in 1899 he 
was for more than 30 years head of the 
Asilo Gongalves de Araujo. Although he 
refused to be a charter member of the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters, he accepted 
his election to that organization in 1912. 
For 25 years he had been editor of the Re- 
vista of the Institute of Geography and His- 
tory, whose centenary will be celebrated 
this year. His vast bibliography, as pub- 
lished in the Anuario of the Academy of 
Letters for 1937, covers more than 70 years, 
and included poetry, addresses, history, 
biography, scientific works, philological 
studies, and other subjects. 

Pepro Rivas VicuNA.—By the death of 
Pedro Rivas Vicuna at the age of 64, Chile 
lost one of its most public-spirited citizens 
in March. Sr. Rivas Vicufia expressed his 
interest in public affairs first in journalism; 
he wrote for La Ley and El Nacional, peri- 
odicals advanced in thought for their day. 
Later he entered the diplomatic service as 
secretary of the legation in Argentina and 
in Bolivia, and devoted the rest of his life 
to diplomacy and politics. For several 
terms he was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which he was presiding officer 
in 1921. In 1923 he held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, and in 1925 left for the 
Orient, where he represented his country 
in China and Japan. Although he had re- 
tired some years ago, he was called by the 
present administration to accept the post 
of Intendente of Aconcagua, but was 
obliged to resign for reasons of health. 
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L.S. ROWE, D: 


THe Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 





ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The ButLtetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Program of the Eighth International 


Conference of American States 


Ae ins Mis Oi |foae i, IS, wae 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union approved the final text of the 
program which will serve as the basis of 
the deliberations of the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
to be held in Lima next December. The 
sub-committee in charge of drawing up 
the program took into consideration the 
observations made by the different Gov- 
ernments on the preliminary project 
which had been submitted to them in 
accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Boards ats:a) spreviousi smmecunec mabe 
program is as follows: 


Chapter I 
ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


1. Perfecting and coordination of inter-Amer- 
ican peace instruments. (Including topics on 
investigation, conciliation and arbitration, and 
the Code of Peace; definition of the aggressor, 
sanctions, and the strengthening of means for the 
prevention of war.) 

2. Creation of an Inter-American Court of 
International Justice. 


3. Creation of a League or Association of 
American Nations. 

4. Declaration with respect to the American 
doctrine of the non-recognition of territory 
acquired by force, embodying the declaration 
made at the Second and Sixth International Con- 
ferences of American States, the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, and in 
the Declaration signed at Washington on August 


3, 1982, 
Chapter IT 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


5. Consideration of rules relative to the codifi- 
cation of international law in America. 

6. Consideration of reports and projects formu- 
lated by the Committee of Experts on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law, on the following 
subiects: 

(a) Pecuniary Claims. 
(6) Nationality. 
(c) Immunity of Government Vessels. 

7. Nationality of Juristic Persons. 

8. Uniformity and perfection of the methods of 
drafting multilateral treaties, including the form 
of the instruments, adherence, accession, deposit 
of ratifications, etc., and means to facilitate 
ratifications. 

9. Principles relative to the recognition of 
belligerency. 
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Chapter LIT 
Economic PROBLEMS 


10. Inter-American commercial policy. 
(a) Elimination of restrictions and limita- 
tions on international trade. 
(6) Application of the most favored nation 
clause. 


11. Creation of an Inter-American Institute of 
Economics and Finance. 


12. Inter-American communication facilities. 
(a) Continental and insular maritime com- 
munications and port facilities. 
(6) The Pan American Highway. 
(c) Other measures. 

13. Appointment of a commission of jurists to 
study and formulate a plan to bring about uni- 
formity of commercial law and, as far as it may be 
possible, of civil law. 

14. Immigration. 

15. Consideration of the status of the Indian and 
rural populations, and the adoption of labor regu- 
lations. 

Chapter IV 


POLITICAL AND Civit RicHts oF WoMEN 


16. Report of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women. 


Chapter V 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION AND Morat 
DIsARMAMENT 

17. Means of promoting inter-American intel- 
lectual and technical cooperation, and the spirit 
of moral disarmament. 

18. Consideration of the project of convention 
on intellectual property drafted by the Inter- 
American Commission on Intellectual Property 
of Montevideo. 

19. Conservation and preservation of natural 
regions and historic sites. 


Chapter VI 
THE Pan AMERICAN UNION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES 

20. Functions of the Pan American Union and 
cooperation of the Union and the International 
Conferences of American States with other inter- 
national entities. 

21. Future International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States. 


Chapter VII 
REPORTS 


22. Consideration of the report on the status of 
treaties and conventions signed at previous 
conferences. 

23. Consideration of the results of inter-Ameri- 
can conferences held since the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 





General Alfredo Baldomir, 
the New President of Uruguay 


GENERAL ALFREDO BA.tpomir, elected 
President of Uruguay on March 27, 1938, 
was inaugurated on June 19 for a four- 
year term, to succeed President Gabriel 
Mera: 

The new President was born in Paysandt 
on August 27, 1884. He early decided 
upon a military career, and in 1900 entered 
the Military Academy. When his fifth- 
year studies were interrupted by the revo- 
lution of 1904, he was appointed instructor 
of the Ninth Battalion of the National 
Guard, with the rank of second lieutenant. 
Shortly thereafter he was transferred, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, to the Northern 
Army, as commanding officer of the third 
company of the Venancio Flores Battalion, 
with which he distinguished himself in 
active service. When hostilities were over, 
he returned to the Military Academy, and 
in 1905 served in the newly constituted 
Eighth Cavalry Regiment, both in Monte- 
video and in Trinidad. At the close of 
the year he was graduated from the acad- 
emy, and entered the army as a fully 
commissioned officer. 

In 1906, his superior officer actively 
intervened in ‘Trinidad local politics, 
exerting considerable pressure. The fu- 
ture President and a small group of fellow 
officers took issue with this unethical ac- 
tion, and were therefore relieved from 
active duty and placed on the reserve list. 
In view of his training as a military engi- 
neer, Baldomir decided to enter the School 
of Architecture. Although he was reap- 
pointed to the army, he insisted on com- 
pleting his architectural studies; this he 
did so brilliantly that he was awarded a 


traveling fellowship upon receiving his 
degree. 

A few years later President Baldomir re- 
turned to his military career, where he 
found his university training extremely use- 
ful. After serving as an architect on the 
General Staff of the Army from 1913 to 
1919, he was appointed assistant chief of 
the bureau of military construction, where 
he collaborated with the director, now 
General Alfredo R. Campos, in completing 
a series of important projects. Four years 
later he became chief of the bureau, the 
position he held when Dr. Gabriel Terra 
became President in 1931. In March of 
that year President Terra appointed him 
chief of police of Montevideo, a position 
of great responsibility at that period. 
While holding that office, he was elected, 
in April 1934, Second Vice President of the 
Republic. In September of the following 
year he accepted the portfolio of National 
Defense in the Cabinet, and continued in 
that position until his resignation to be- 
come a candidate for the presidency. 

Both as chief of police of Montevideo and 
as Minister of National Defense, President 
Baldomir had many difficult contingencies 
to meet and delicate problems to solve. 
His handling of these situations was both 
firm and fair, and won for him the re- 
spect of all, including his political oppo- 
nents. 

It is now 38 years since General Baldomir 
entered the Military Academy. He was 
promoted steadily on the basis of length of 
service, selection, and competitive exam- 
ination, until he reached his present rank. 
In addition to his military service, he has 
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been a member of many important civil 
and military commissions. He taught in 
the Military School and in the special 
School of Engineering, and for fifteen 
years was professor of construction in the 
School of Architecture. At the same time 
he maintained an architect’s office, plan- 
ning and directing the construction of both 


efforts as chairman of the Restoration 
Committee for the Santa Teresa, San 
Miguel, and Cerro Forts, these monu- 
ments have regained their ancient and im- 
posing colonial aspect. He was active on 
the finance committees for the Rambla Sur 
(one of the handsome waterfront boule- 
vards) and for the Avenida Agraciada, 





GENERAL ALFREDO BALDOMIR, PRESIDENT OF 
URUGUAY 


public and private buildings, until his posi- 
tions in the administration of President 
Terra made it necessary for him to give it 
up for the time being. But even as chief 
of police he found use for his knowledge of 
architecture, to which the magnificent new 
police headquarters, shortly to be opened, 
bears witness. 

Thanks largely to President Baldomir’s 


both important improvements which have 
transformed the urban development of 
Montevideo. He was also president of the 
Commission on Lowcost Housing, which 
was in charge of one of the outstanding 
social undertakings of President Terra’s 
administration, the erection of many at- 
tractive dwellings for laborers, salaried 
employees, and petty officials. And finally, 


SOME MODERN 


he was a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Rio Negro Waterpower Proj- 
ect which, when completed, will contribute 
enormously to the economic advancement 
of Uruguay. 

His wide experience in these varied ac- 
tivities has given him a broad view of na- 
tional life and needs, which will be of serv- 
ice to him in fulfilling the duties of his high 
office. 

The Uruguayan elections last March 
were conducted in an exemplary manner. 
All qualified voters, regardless of party, 
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received every protection at the polls. 
President Terra refrained most carefully 
from exerting any influence on the success 
or defeat of the candidates for the presi- 
dency, and did not vote for any of them. 
The three nominees were Dr. Eduardo 
Blanco Acevedo, Juan José de Arteaga, an 
engineer, and General Alfredo Baldomir. 
As soon as General Baldomir’s election 
was assured, the two defeated candidates 
congratulated General Baldomir and of- 
fered to cooperate in every way possible 
with the new administration. 


Some Modern Brazilian Poets 


RAVE DIE CAS Rhy De 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Umon 


SYMBOLISM, or the spiritual reaction against 
the preciosity of the Parnassian school, did 
not make itself felt in Brazil until about 
1890. Its rise did not mean the sudden 
disappearance of the impersonal quality 
that finds special delight in beauty of form; 
as a matter of fact, Olavo Bilac, the prince 
of Brazilian Parnassians, lived and con- 
tinued writing until 1919, and the fiery 
imagination of Alberto de Oliveira was 
not extinguished until 1937. But the Par- 
nassian movement, which some time before 
had degenerated into hollow virtuosity, 
ended with the century, its vitality poi- 
soned by the depravity of Baudelaire. 
Symbolism produced an abundance of 
poets in Brazil: Souza e Cruz, Felix Pa- 
checo, Alphonsus de Guimaraens, Hermes 
Fontes, Eduardo Guimaraes, Gilka da 
Costa, Cecilia Meirelles, Manoel Bandei- 
ra, Murilo Araujo, and others. The first 
of these, its chief Brazilian exponent, was 
a negro who lived the life of the misfit, 


oppressed by his color even in the heart 
of a society as liberal as Brazil in questions 
of race. He was a solitary man who hurled 
imprecations at the world and converted 
his bitterness into poems of great beauty. 

Between Parnassianism and symbolism, 
there appeared in Brazil a poet belonging 
to no special school, whose few known 
poems (only one volume has been pub- 
lished) show a rare poetic talent. He was 
Augusto dos Anjos, who was born in the 
interior of the state of Parahyba, where he 
was educated and became a primary school 
teacher. Later, like so many others, he 
went to Rio de Janeiro in search of a suc- 
cess that he never attained. His appear- 
ance showed the conflict between the three 
ethnic strains—European, Indian, and 
African—that, violently mixed by acci- 
dents of history, are the basic ingredients 
of the Brazilian. He was thin, stooped, 
and ugly. His hollow cheeks, his wild 
deep-set eyes, his lips, contracted in a 
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spasm of constant bitterness, his long black 
hair plastered over his forehead, all made 
him resemble a lost soul or, as one of his 
friends said, ‘‘a drowned bird.”? Though 
his brilliant mind made him outstanding 
among his classmates, his neuroticism 
early destroyed all hope of success as a 
teacher. He was forced for a time to give 
private lessons to keep alive and to support 
his family (for although he found life ter- 
rifying, he married and had children); 
later, however, he was appointed principal 
of a small school in Minas Geraes, where 
hemcued sim) WO te wlivedlittlemnaone 
than 29 years, although his weariness of 
spirit made them seem more than a hundred. 
His poetical output consists principally 
of sonnets (a survival of the Parnassian 
influence, which had made that difficult 
form popular in Brazil), published in a 
volume called Eu e outras poesias (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1928, 4th edition). His verses 
contain a sprinkling of superficial scien- 
tific knowledge, the results of his reading 
of Darwin, Spencer, and Haeckel, those 
great guardian angels of youthful students 
at the turn of the century. But grief and 
sadness are the predominating notes: 
O homem por sobre quem caiu a praga 
Da tristeza do mundo, o homem que € triste 


Para todos os seculos existe 
E nunca mais o seu pesar se apaga! 


[The man on whom falls the curse 

Of the sadness of the world, that sad man 
Lives through all the centuries 

And his sorrow will never be assuaged!] 1 


This suffering sometimes becomes an 
expression of universal grief, as, for exam- 
ple, in this sonnet, which many consider one 
of the most beautiful ever written in Portu- 
guese: 


Triste, a escutar, pancada por pancada, 
A sucessividade dos segundos, 


1 The poems quoted are translated into English for 
readers who do not understand Portuguese. No attempt 
to preserve the meter, rhyme or sound of the original has 
been made.— EDITOR 


Ougo, em sons subterraneos, do orbe oriundo, 
O choro da Energia abandonada! 
E a dor da forga desaproveitada 
—O cantochdao dos dinamos profundos, 
Que, podendo mover milhées de mundos, 
Jazem ainda na estatica do nada! 
Eo solugo da forma ainda imprecisa. 
Da transcendencia que se nao realiza. 
Da luz que nao chegou a ser lampejo. 
E é, em suma, o subconsciente ai formidando 
Da Natureza que parou, chorando, 
No rudimentarismo do desejo! 


[Listening sorrowfully, tick by tick, 
To the passing of the seconds, 
I hear, in sounds rising from within the earth, 
The weeping of neglected Energy! 
It is the pain of unused power, 
The chant of the deep dynamos! 
Though they could move millions of worlds, 
They lie as yet in static nothingness! 
It is the sob of form still undefined 
Of greatness yet unrealized 
Of light that never flashed. 
It is, in brief, the terrible subconsciousness 
Of Nature, who halted in tears 
On the threshold of her aspiration! ] 


There is no cheerful note in the work of 
Augusto dos Anjos. It is all a constant dis- 
tillation of suffering, as if the poet, tearing 
his breast in an outburst of grief, wrote his 
poems with his finger dipped in blood 
gushing from a heart wounded by life. 
Yet it is a singular fact that this son of the 
tropics knows nothing of love: 

Sobre historias de amor o interrogar-me 
E vao, é€ inutil, € improficuo, em suma! 
Nao sou capaz de amar mulher alguma 


Nem ha mulher talvez capaz de amar-me. 


'To ask me of love stories 
Is vain, is useless, is futile! 
I cannot love any woman 
And there is none who could possibly love me. ] 

His Eu is a sincere book, in no way the 
fruit of a literary pose. Therefore it will 
endure as a real glory of Brazilian litera- 
ture. 

After the cataclysm of the World War, 
there was an intellectual renascence in 
Brazil about 1922. Public attention was 
called to this renascence by the artistic and 
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literary revolution of the famous Semana da 
Arte Moderna of Sao Paulo, headed by 
Graca Aranha, Ronald de Carvalho, 
Oswald de Andrade, Menotti del Picchia, 
Guilherme de Almeida, Mario de An- 
drade, Cassiano Ricardo, Plinio Salgado 
and others. Soon the movement spread 
throughout the country, and found expres- 
sion in a great effort to cast up the balance 
of national life. “What are we and what 
ought we to be?” asked these young men, 
touched by the sacred fire of the spirit. 
‘‘We want,” they said, “‘to make conscious 
the unconscious conflict Brazil is 
trying to find herself.” And gradually 
from chaos there arose the so-called ‘“‘Bra- 
zilian reality,” extracted from the subcon- 
scious mind of the nation by dint of pitiless 
self-questioning. 

These young men, in their opinions as to 
the means of ‘“‘integrating”’ national life, 
fell into three groups. Some preferred di- 
rect political action and, with Plinio Sal- 
gado, formed the ranks of the Integralistas 
or Green Shirts; others thought that they 
had discovered that a new spirit was neces- 
sary for the salvation of their country, and 
with Jackson de Figueiredo and Amoroso 
Lima founded Neo-Catholicism; still others 
put their faith in the sublimation derived 
from the cult of the beautiful, and dedi- 
cated themselves to creating a truly Bra- 
zilian art. They tried to do away with the 
aping of foreign models with which Brazil, 
like the rest of America, had been content 
for centuries. The artist tried to dissociate 
himself from subject matter, motive, and 
servile imitation, to subordinate the acci- 
dental and the trivial, and ‘‘to arouse emo- 
tion by the lyric exaltation of rhythm and 
of form,’? to quote Ronald de Carvalho, 
one of the leaders of the movement. 

In this new literary picture there are 
many gifted poets. We shall give a few 
examples. 

Alvaro Moreira, a native of Rio Grande 


do Sul, used classic forms when he began 
to write A legenda da luz e da vida, 1911. But 
in 1916 he published a book of modern 
verse (A lenda das rosas) and in 1929 Circo, 
a noteworthy book, neither prose nor 
poetry, but an admirable combination of 
both. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing little poem, called A mangueira e 0 sabid: 


O sabia pousou em cima da mangueira e cantou 
uma semana inteira. 

Depois foi-se embora, nunca mais voltou. 

A mangueira ficou triste mas toda cheia de 
mangas. 

Mangas doces, tao bonitas, a mangueira nunca 
deu. 

Deu agora de saudade, porque a mangueira 
sofreu. 

Quanta mulher sabia! 

Quanto homem mangueira! 


[The bird lighted on the top of the mango tree and 
sang the whole week long. 

Then it flew away and nevermore returned. 

The mango tree was sad, although laden with 
mangoes. 

Such sweet and beautiful mangoes the mango tree 
never bore. 

It bore out of its longing, because it suffered. 

How many women are like the bird! 

How many men like the mango tree! | 


And this other, entitled O Bau: 


La em casa, no quarto de sia Isabel, estava um 
baG de folha pintado de azul, cheio de rosas 
cér de rosa em cima e nos lados. 

Sia Isabel dizia que guardava dentro dele a vida. 

Um dia, dia de procissao do Encontro, sia Isabel 
foi acompanhar a procissdo. 

Subi no quarto dela. 

Abri o bat. 

Ue! 

Uma camisa de seda, uma carta, uma imagem de 
Nossa Senhora dos Navegantes, uma porgdo de 
vidros de agua de Melissa vasios. 

Mais nada. 

Entdo a vida era s6 isso? 

Que gracga que eu achei! 

(Sia Isabel, voc€é morreu, mas se vocé esta me 
ouvindo, perdoa, sim. 

Eu era menino e nao sabia que a vida as vezes 
ainda é menos do que isso . . . ) 

[At home, in Miss Isabel’s room, there was a tin 
trunk painted blue with pink roses on the top 
and sides. 


2 


Miss Isabel used to say that she kept her life in it. 

One day when there was a religious procession 
Miss Isabel went to walk in it. 

I went up to her room. 

I opened the trunk. 

Well! 

A silk chemise, a letter, an image of Our Lady of 
the Sailors, some empty Melissa-water bottles. 

Nothing more. 

Then life was only that? 

How funny, I thought! 

(Miss Isabel, you are dead, but if you hear me 
pardon me. 

I was a child and did not know that sometimes 
life is even less than that . . .)| 


Ribeiro Couto is the author of Woroeste e 
outros poemas. He has an extraordinary 
feeling for the music of words. ‘The follow- 
ing poem has a remarkable evocative 
quality: 


A chuva fina molha a paisagem 1a fora. 

O dia esta cinzento e longo . . . Um longo dia! 

Tem-se a vaga impressdo de queo diademora .. . 

E a chuva fina continua, fina e fria, 

Continua a cair pela tarde, 1a fora. 

Da saleta fechada em que estamos os dois, 

Vé-se, pela vidraga, a paisagem cinzenta, 

A chuva fina continta, finae lenta.... 

E nos dois em silencio, um silencio que 
aumenta . 

Se um de nos vai falar e recua depois. 

Dentro de nés existe uma tarde mais fria . . 

Ah! para que falar? Como é suave, brando, 

O tormento de adivinhar que se diria? 

As palavras que estao dentro de nés chorando. . . . 
Somos como as rosas que, sob a chuva fria, 
Estao 1a f6ra no jardim se desfolhando. 

Chove -. Chove melan- 
colia.... 


dentro de nos.. 


[The gentle rain is moistening everything out- 
doors. 
The day is grey and long . . . A long day! 
It seems almost as if the day were delaying .. . 
And the gentle rain continues, gentle and cold, 
It continues to fall through the afternoon there 
outdoors. 
From the closed waiting room in which we two 
are, 
We can see through the window the grey land- 
scape, 
The gentle rain continues, gentle and slow . 
And we two are silent in an increasing silence .. . 
One of us starts to speak and then refrains. 
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Within ourselves there is a colder afternoon. . . . 
Ah! Why speak, if it is kinder, more tender, 
To suffer the torment of guessing what would be 
said? 
The words are weeping within us. . . . 
We are like the roses that in the cold rain, 
Out there in the garden, are dropping their 
petals. 
It is raining in our hearts. . 
melancholy. | 


. . It is raining 


Augusto Frederico Schmidt is notable 
for his sad sweetness. He published in 
1934 a book of beautiful poems, Canto da 
noite. ‘This selection is an example of his 
style: 

Como o vento desta noite, como a chuva € o frio, 
Chegou faz pouco ainda, de muito distante de 
mim mesmo, 
Esta tristeza imensa e indefinida! 
Nenhuma razdo no entanto dessa magua 
Subiu 4 tona da lembranga, 
Tudo ficou confusamente em mim mesmo. 
Mas foi uma tristeza de passarinho 

morto num caminho chovendo, 

Tristeza de animais com frio e de casebres 
miseraveis. 


[Like the wind tonight, like the rain and the cold, 

There has just come upon me from far away, 

This immense and indefinable sadness! 

There is no reason why this grief 
Should rise to the surface of memory; 
Everything was confused within me. 

It was like the sadness of a little bird dying on 
a rainy road, 

The sadness of cold animals and of miserable 
hovels. | 


The Neo-Catholics form a group apart; 
almost all are disciples of Ismael Nery, the 
prophet of essentialism who died in 1934. 
Essentialism is a philosophic and artistic 
creed based on Catholicism. ‘The modern 
spirit, in the opinion of essentialists, is 
characterized above all by a weariness 
of spirit produced by futile inquiry. 
Happiness is the only state in which man 
can begin to understand things of the 
spirit. The great problem for man is how 
to reestablish consciously the harmonious 
balance that must necessarily exist be- 
tween spirit and matter, and that he has 
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been gradually losing from the childhood 
of the race. Essentialism fights against 
lack of proportion, which, according to 
the essentialists, is the great curse of 
humanity today, and even prefers har- 
monious ignorance, although it naturally 
desires harmonious wisdom. ‘The essen- 
tialists seek the protection of the Church. 

Ismael Nery, probably the greatest of 
these poets, and also an outstanding 
painter, generally writes poetry in prose: 


A minha mao gigante rasgou 0 ceo e apareceu 
a figura do Ente dos entes. Houve confusao tre- 
menda e os homens se misturavam gritando; gritos 
de alegria, de dor, de espanto e de medo. Os 
sentidos dos homens se aperfeigoaram e eles viram, 
ouviram e sentiram o que nunca tinham visto, 
ouvido e sentido. Houve depois consciencia e 
todos se calaram. ... 


[My gigantic hand tore the heavens and the 
figure of the Being of Beings appeared. There was 
tremendous confusion and men milled about 
shouting; shouts of joy, of sorrow, of terror and 
fear. Men’s senses were perfected and they saw, 
heard and felt what they had never seen, heard 
and felt. Then there was consciousness and all 
were silent. | 


This apocalyptic style is common to 
almost all the poets of this group. ‘There 
is, for example, A. Guerreiro Ramos, the 
author of O canto da rebeldia: 


O meu canto é o canto da rebeldia 

FE. 0 canto da afirmac¢ao 

E 0 canto da simplicidade e da humildade. 

Um homem nasceu dentro de mim. 

Um homem quebrou os grilhdes que o escravi- 
savam. 

Um homem, dentro de mim, quer a plenitude da 
vida que é a vida em Deus... . 


[My song is the song of rebellion 

It is the song of affirmation 

It is the song of simplicity and humility. 

A man was born within me. 

A man broke the fetters that enslaved him. 

A man within me wishes the plenitude of life, 
which is life in God. . . .] 


Jorge de Lima, one of the most remark- 
able of this group, is a physician by pro- 
fession, and devotes a good part of each day 


to caring for the ailing poor who seek him 
out. He is revolutionary in his attitude, 
and believes that the poet is an apostle: 


O poeta veiu para irritar o burguez, 

Para nao ligar o nouveau-riche, para atirar pedras 
em Mamom, para dizer a verdade diante de 
todos os tiranos, 

Quer esses tiranos estejam encostados na forga ou 
demorem encobertos nos templos. 


[The poet was born to irritate the bourgeois, 

To have no connection with the nouveau riche, to 
cast stones at Mammon, to tell the truth to all 
tyrants, 

Whether these tyrants are supported by force or 
are housed in the shelter of temples. ] 


In Tempo e eternidade (of which Murilo 
Mendes is co-author), published in 1935, 
he expressed the scorn he feels for every- 
thing material and his yearning for spirit- 
ual perfection, as follows: 


Senhor Jesus, 0 seculo esta podre. 

Onde é que vou buscar poesia? 

Devo despir-me de todos os mantos, 

Os belos mantos que 0 mundo me deu..... 

* * * * * * 
Quero leveza no vosso caminho. . . 

Até o que é belo me pesa nos hombros, 

Até a poesia acima do mundo, 

Acima do tempo, acima da vida, 

Me esmaga na terra, me prende nas coisas. 


[Lord Jesus, the age is corrupt. 

Where can I find poetry? 

I must strip myself of all mantles, 

Of the beautiful mantles that the world gave me. 

* * * * * * 
I want to go lightly along your road... . 

Even what is beautiful weighs on my shoulders, 
Even the poetry above the world, 

Above time, above life, 

Crushes me to earth and imprisons me in things. 


Murilo Mendes, although a member of 
this group, is more objective. A poem of 
his is called A enseada de Botafogo: 


Ha uma mulher na pedra 

Que desafia a eternidade 

Deus pensa a eternidade na pedra 

A eternidade é mulher 

A pedra é desafiada pelas nuvens 

E pelo mar que pretende mina-la pouco a pouco 
Ela é consolada pelas gaivotas. 
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There is a woman in the stone 

Who defies eternity 

God thinks eternity in the stone 

Eternity is woman 

The stone is defied by the clouds 

And by the sea, which tries to wear it away little 
by little 

It is consoled by the sea gulls. 


Murilo Mendes is the author of an 
original book called Historia do Brasil, in 
which he presents, in humorous fashion, 
his version of the history of his country. 

Another important group in Brazilian 
letters today is the Sociedade Felipe 
d’Oliveira, organized in 1933 in memory 
of the poet Felipe d’Oliveira. Charter 
members include some of the most distin- 
guished men of letters of the new genera- 
tion: Augusto Frederico Schmidt, Alvaro 
Moreyra, Rodrigo Octavio Filho, Octavio 
Tarquinio de Souza, Tristéo da Cunha, 
Ruy Ribeiro Couto, Renato Almeida, 
Renato de Toledo Lopez, Manoel de 
Abreu, Joao Donaldt d’Oliveira, Ed- 
mundo da Luz Pinto, Joao Neves da 
Fontoura, José de Freitas Valle, Ronald de 
Carvalho, and Assis Chateaubriand. The 
society publishes an excellent literary 
magazine (Lanterna Verde), and awards an 
annual literary prize. 

Felipe d’Oliveira well represents dy- 
namic and efficient modern Brazil. He is 
the author of the poem A onda bate a 
cadencia do seu gongo liquido, which has 
been said to “‘plagiarize the sea most 
beautifully.’ As an example of the modern 
quality of Felipe d’Oliveira, read the 
following poem, entitled Lanterna verde: 


Nucleo de convergencia no bojo da noite oval, 
Lanterna verde 

(Amendoa fosforecente 

Dentro da casca carbonizada). 

Longitudinal, centrifugo, 

O trem racha em duas metades 

A espessura do escuro 


E, cuspindo pela boca da chaminé 
As estrelas inuteis 4 propulsao 
Atira-se desenfreado 

Nos trilhos livres. 

Mas se 0 maquinista fosse daltonico 
A locomotiva teria parado. 


[Point of convergence in the heart of the ova 
night, 

Green lantern 

(Glowing kernel 

In a carbonized shell). 

Longitudinal, centrifugal, 

The train cleaves in two 

The thickness of the dark 

And spitting from its stack 

The sparks useless for propelling it 

It rushes headlong 

On the free rails. 

But if the engineer were color-blind 

The locomotive would have stopped. ] 

There are many other poets of great 
merit in Brazil who have not been men- 
tioned: Raul Bopp, author of Cobra Norato, 
a poem dealing with folklore, in which the 
author recounts the legend of the Amazon 
country, of the great and mysterious cobra 
responsible for all the mishaps of dwellers 
in that region where Nature is the absolute 
monarch; Mario de Lima who, besides 
being a poet, is a distinguished literary 
critic and historian, one of the most nota- 
ble men of letters in contemporaneous 
Brazil; Venicius de Morais, author of O 
caminho para a distancia (1933) and Forma e 
exegese (1935); Leao de Vasconcelos, author 
of Ritmo barbaro; Oswald Orico, Cassiano 
Ricardo, Corréa de Sa, Paulo Gustavo, 
Emilio Moura, Lauro de Araujo Barbosa, 
and many others. 


Brazil has always been a land of many 
poets. Among those of the present genera- 
tion there is an astounding number of good 
poets, endowed with great sincerity of emo- 
tion and simplicity of expression. A seri- 
ous study of their works is well worth 
while. 


Building Commercial Peace 


A EAS EING 


Secretary, Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS have constructed 
a magnificent edifice for the maintenance 
of peace between governments and through 
their efforts the Western Hemisphere has 
come to stand as the symbol of peace. An 
edifice of more modest proportions, less 
well-known generally, but perhaps equally 
far-reaching in importance, is that which 
is being constructed for the maintenance 
of commercial peace. 

It has long been recognized that business 
controversies between nationals of different 
countries may be a serious menace to peace 
and good will between such nations and 
that a practical and friendly method for 
the solution of such controversies was their 
settlement by arbitration. Official recog- 
nition of the desirability of arbitration was 
given for the first time by the First Pan 
American Financial Conference, which 
met in Washington, D. C., in 1915. At 
that time the Argentine Group Committee 
of the conference recommended that the 
conference go on record approving the 
principle of arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes between business men and that all 
countries represented at the conference be 
invited to cooperate in the establishment 
of such a system of arbitration as soon as a 
practicable plan could be devised. 

With this resolution the cornerstone to an 
inter-American system of commercial arbi- 
tration was laid. The principle of com- 
mercial arbitration was endorsed at the 
same conference by the Group Committees 
for Cuba, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
and the general interest set into motion a 
series of bilateral agreements concluded 
between the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States of America and eight com- 
mercial organizations in South and Cen- 
tral America (the Bolsa de Comercio of 
Buenos Aires, the Commercial Associa- 
tions of Panama and Rio de Janeiro and 
the Chambers of Commerce of Asunci6n, 
Bogota, Caracas, Guayaquil and Mon- 
tevideo). 

There followed a period which may per- 
haps best be described as a period of ex- 
periment and study. The bilateral agree- 
ments were necessarily limited in scope 
since they were intended to function only 
between the contracting organizations. 
An attempt to widen the field covered was 
made by the Third Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference in 1927, when it 
recommended that American chambers of 
commerce or similar organizations estab- 
lish arbitration committees and conclude 
arbitration agreements with each other. 

It is, however, significant that a few years 
later, in 1931, the Fourth Commercial 
Conference returned to the original recom- 
mendation of the Conference of 1915 and 
adopted a resolution (XVII) wherein it 
requested the Pan American Union to 
have a thorough inquiry made “‘as to the 
possibilities of the commercial interests of 
the American Republics joining with the 
commercial interests of other countries in 
the support and active use of a system of arbi- 
tration to be utilized in trade between all 
countries with a maximum of efficiency 
and expedition and avoidance of duplica- 
tion.”’ This same resolution further recom- 
mended that the whole subject of com- 
mercial arbitration be discussed again at 
the Seventh International Conference of 
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American States, the discussion to be based 
upon the result of the inquiry to be made 
by the Pan American Union. 

Practical material on arbitration laws 
was immediately available for this inquiry. 
As early as 1923 the Fifth International 
Conference of American States meeting at 
Santiago had recommended that the Inter- 
American High Commission make a study 
of the principle of obligatory arbitration 
as a means of solving differences which 
may arise between merchants residing in 
different countries. This study was pre- 
pared by the High Commission and issued 
in 1928 under the title Comparative Study of 
American Legislation Governing Commercial Ar- 
bitration. It remained to complete the 
study from the practical point of view— 
namely, that of the ‘‘commercial interests” 
referred to in resolution XVII of the 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference. ‘This second study was prepared 
by the Pan American Union under the 
title Commercial Arbitration in the American 
Republics and distributed for the use of 
delegates to the Seventh International 
Conference of American States meeting at 
Montevideo in December 1933. 

Complete material on arbitration was, 
therefore, before the Seventh International 
Conference. The reports gave a picture 
of arbitration laws and practice, of the 
rules of leading commercial organizations 
and of educational activities in connection 
with the use of arbitration. 

Three matters became apparent from 
the report: 

First, that there was a sound basis for the 
cooperation of the American Republics in 
the development of arbitration; 

Second, that there was a definite need 
for well-established unified standards of 
procedure and practice, and 

Third, that a centralized organization 
for the development of arbitration in ac- 
cordance with such standards and for the 


conduct of educational work in connection 
with them was needed. 

In accordance with these findings the 
Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States adopted a far-reaching resolu- 
tion, whereunder it authorized the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American commercial 
agency which was to act “entirely free of 
official control” and, representing the 
commercial interests of all Republics, was 
to assume as one of its most important 
functions the responsibility of establishing 
an inter-American system of arbitration. 
In the same resolution the conference also 
approved definite standards of arbitration 
for the guidance of this new agency. 

These standards are so important in the 
establishment of the system of arbitration 
that they are quoted here in full: 


The following approximations of standards in 
matters of procedure or of practice are deemed 
essential in rules and regulations used by trade and 
commercial organizations to the successful func- 
tioning of an American system: 

a) Agreements to arbitrate, whether relating to 
existing or future controversies, to be valid and en- 
forceable, and where enforcement is not provided 
for by law, trade discipline is to be provided. 

b) Parties to have the power to designate arbi- 
trators and to fill such vacancies or to provide a 
method therefor. 

c) Proceedings by de facto arbitrators to be more 
precisely defined by the parties or organization 
under whose auspices the arbitration is to be held. 

d) The full impartiality of the arbitrator to be 
provided for, with the right of challenge or re- 
removal, by the organization under whose auspices 
the arbitration is being conducted in a manner 
provided for in the rules or regulations governing 
the proceedings. 

e) An uneven number of arbitrators to be pro- 
vided for under the rules, all of whom are to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings from the beginning. 

f) Awards in all instances to be unanimous or 
by majority vote. 

g) Waiver of the right of appeal to be provided 
for in the rules, which shall be binding on the 
parties, and which will limit the ground for appeal 
to procedural matters and to such questions of law 
as both parties agree to submit to the court. 

h) The wider use of discipline by the organiza- 
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Coffee, crude rubber and sugar are the three raw products that headed United States 

imports in 1937; the value of coffee imports was more than $150,000,000. About 47 

percent came from Brazil and 31 percent from Colombia, and other American republics 

also sent considerable shipments. In this extensive trade it is important to have means 
for the quick settlement of disputes readily available. 


tion whose members participate in an arbitration 
and refuse to abide by the award where the law is 
inadequate to compel performance of the terms 
of the award. 


With this resolution, adopted in Decem- 
ber 1933, the development of inter-Ameri- 
can arbitration passed from the stage of 
planning and discussion to the stage of 
definite organization. In April 1934 the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union authorized two organizations, 
whose inter-American connections made 
them particularly appropriate for this pur- 
pose, to proceed with the organization of 
the commercial agency provided for in 
the above-mentioned resolution, and in 
September 1934 the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration 
established. 

In accordance with the resolution au- 


Commission was 


thorizing its establishment, the commis- 
sion is a non-official body, representing, in 
its 59 members, the commercial interests 
of all American Republics. Its chairman 
is the Hon. Spruille Braden, at present 
American Minister to Colombia; the secre- 
tary-treasurer is Herman G. Brock, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York; its three vice chairmen are Dr. 
Ramon S. Castillo, Vice-President of the 
Argentine Republic, Dr. Miguel Lopez 
Pumarejo, minister of Colombia to the 
United States, and Dr. Vicente Vita, of 
the Nicaraguan National Bank. 

The system evolved by the commission 
is extremely simple. It operates through 
local committees established in the various 
Republics. These committees are estab- 
lished through the appointment, by the 
commission, of a chairman, with authority 
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to make nominations for members of a 
committee, it being understood that the 
personnel of each committee shall, insofar 
as possible, be selected to represent na- 
tionals of the different American Repub- 
lics resident in that Republic. ‘The num- 
ber of members is flexible, but an attempt 
is made to represent the leading trades 
and industries of the country. 

The committees, in turn, assume the 
responsibility of appointing permanent 
panels of arbitrators, including nationals 
of different American Republics and rep- 
resentatives of the prevailing industrial and 
commercial groups. 

In addition, the committees undertake 
the following responsibilities: To facilitate 
the adoption of the standards of procedure 
and practice approved by the Seventh 
International Conference of American 
States; to endeavor to bring about the 


harmonization of existing arbitration laws 
with such standards; to secure the coopera- 
tion of commercial, industrial and pro- 
fessional bodies; to make arrangements for 
the conduct of arbitrations in matters 
referred to them, and to call local con- 
ferences for educational purposes. 

Since the establishment of the commis- 
sion, eight such committees have been 
organized, namely, in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, the 
United States, and Venezuela. Other 
committees are in the process of organiza- 
tion and the work is progressing as speedily 
as possible. 

The commission, with headquarters at 
8 West 40th Street, New York City, serves 
as a coordinating body in the establishment 
of the system, and also assumes the responsi- 
bilities of local committees where such com- 
mittees have not yet been established. 
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The whole system thus established func- 
tions under a set of standard arbitration 
rules, prepared by the Arbitration Law 
Committee of the commission in accord- 
ance with the standards approved by 
the Seventh International Conference of 
American States. 

The rules are simple and elastic enough 
to be applicable in all of the American 
Republics. They cover each step in an 
arbitration proceeding with a view to 
eliminating delays or misunderstandings 
and relieve parties of every burden except 
that of presenting their case. All admin- 
istrative details are taken care of by the 
commission or its respective local com- 
mittees. 

In order that these rules may function 
with full efficiency it is desirable that they 
should be supported by adequate arbitra- 
tion laws which also incorporate the stand- 
ards approved by the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 
The revision of existing arbitration laws in 
order to harmonize them with such stand- 
ards is one of the tasks assumed by the local 
committees of the commission. ‘The first 
such modern law was recently adopted by 
the Republic of Colombia.’ The major- 
ity of existing laws do not specifically rec- 
ognize the validity of an arbitration clause 
in a contract and do not provide for its 
enforcement when one party is unwiliing 
to proceed with arbitration. This situa- 
tion has been remedied in Colombia by 
the new law; in the United States it is also 
adequately taken care of under the Federal 
Arbitration Law and under the laws of 
thirteen states; in the other Republics the 
work remains to be done or is at various 
stages of progress. 

At the present time, a business man 
desiring to submit a matter to arbitration 
before the commission proceeds somewhat 
in the following manner. First it is neces- 

1 See BULLETIN, May 71938, p. 372. 


sary to have the consent of the other party 
to the controversy to submit it to arbitra- 
tion. If an arbitration clause is contained 
in the contract, such clause, as indicated 
above, will be a binding agreement under 
the federal arbitration law of the United 
States and under the arbitration law of the 
Republic of Colombia. In such instances 
the party desiring arbitration makes a 
written demand for arbitration on the 
other party and files a copy of this letter, 
together with a copy of the arbitration 
clause, with the commission. Under the 
laws of other Republics, the clause needs 
to be supplemented with a written agree- 
ment to arbitrate the existing controversy. 
The advantage of the arbitration clause is, 
however, not lost, for it is recognized by 
reputable business men as a moral obliga- 
tion even when it is not enforceable at law. 
When there is no arbitration clause in the 
contract, the parties in all instances must 
sign a written agreement to arbitrate. ‘The 
agreement to arbitrate is then forwarded 
to the commission, which immediately puts 
its rules into operation. 

Identical lists of suggested arbitrators are 
sent to both parties; the lists are returnable 
in thirty days and the parties are entitled to 
cross off these lists the names of those 
whom they do not desire to have as arbi- 
trators. From the names left on the lists 
the commission then appoints three arbi- 
trators. Hearings may be verbal, if it is 
convenient and desirable for the parties 
(or their authorized agents) and the arbi- 
trators to meet in one location, or they may 
be conducted by correspondence. In this 
event each party files with the commission 
a statement of his claim; the secretary of 
the commission forwards each statement 
to the other party in order that a reply 
may be filed; then the statements and 
replies, together with any substantiating 
documents or evidence, are forwarded to 
the arbitrators, who render their award 
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Branches of American financial institutions in Latin American cities help to facilitate 
trade with the United States. 


based upon the material before them. 
Parties may be represented by attorneys, 
or they may file briefs prepared by attor- 
neys, if they so desire. 

An inter-American system of arbitration 
is, therefore, no longer a dream or a matter 
for discussion. It is an actual fact, and its 
facilities are practical and immediately 
available to business men in all of the 
American Republics. 

There remains the major task of edu- 
cating business in the use of arbitration. 
This is not a rapid process. In the United 
States, for instance, where the first modern 
arbitration law was adopted by the State 
of New York in 1920, it took seven years 
to organize a national body (the American 
Arbitration Association) for the conduct 
of arbitration and education in its use. 


Yet, when this body was organized, the 
increase in arbitrations was remarkable. 
According to the records of the association 
the number of cases submitted to arbitra- 
tion has increased tenfold during the past 
ten years, and the fields to which it is 
applied are constantly growing. ‘This was 
achieved largely through constant and sys- 
tematic education. The Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission has 
laid a basis for such educational work in 
its quarterly publication, The Arbitration 
Journal, which it issues jointly with the 
American Arbitration Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. The ournal is published in 
English and a special section, devoted to 
inter-American arbitration, appears also 
in Spanish. In this manner it is possible 
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to place before readers in all the Ameri- 
can Republics news of the recent develop- 
ments in arbitration and to add to the 
libraries of business men, lawyers and 
schools practical references to arbitration 
matters, treated in articles by experts on 
the subject. 

Commercial arbitration is a large field 
and a comparatively new field. ‘To those 
who see in it the large possibilities for pre- 
serving and bringing about friendly rela- 
tions in international trade and through 
such trade the maintenance of peaceful 
and friendly relations between govern- 
ments, it presents one of the most fascinat- 
ing and promising subjects of modern 
times. Both the pioneers who during the 
past decades created the system of inter- 
American arbitration and the men who 
are now engaged in completing the system 
may justly be proud of this achievement. 
But it is the men who use it and who bring 
their disputes to arbitration who are actu- 
ally the builders of good will, and it is 
through their good faith and cooperation 
that the edifice of commercial peace will be 
completed. 

The following cases show the practical 
working and effectiveness of commercial 
arbitration: 

A fur merchant of Montreal, Canada, 
purchased 1,000 South American lamb 
skins through a New York broker from a 
dealer in Montevideo. When the skins 
were received in Canada and sent to the 
dresser they were found not to be in ac- 


cordance with the quality agreed upon. 
The Canadian merchant claimed a rebate. 
An arbitration hearing was held in New 
York before three arbitrators while the 
Canadian merchant was in this city. The 
South American firm was represented by 
its New York broker. Jn the course of the 
hearing the three arbitrators decided that 
the full shipment of skins should be ex- 
amined and they were empowered by the 
parties to appoint an expert to make an 
examination of the skins, which were in 
the possession of the dyer in St. Johns, 
Quebec. A New York expert who was 
about to make a business trip to Canada 
was duly appointed to make an inspection. 
His report and certificate is now in the 
hands of the arbitrators, who will base 
their award thereon. 

A shipment of cedar logs was sent from 
Brazil to a New York lumber dealer and 
upon receipt was found not to be in accord- 
ance with the contract. The New York 
dealer claimed that the lumber was de- 
ficient in quality and asked for a deduction. 
The Brazilian shipper claimed that the 
deduction had already been made in the 
measurement of the logs, the change in 
measurement having been made to com- 
pensate for the inferior quality. The 
New York lumber dealer claimed that the 
change in measurement was an entirely 
different transaction, having nothing to do 
with quality. Both parties have signed a 
submission to arbitrate and an examina- 
tion of the lumber is about to be made. 


The Cuban Cruise 
of the Atlantis 


THOMAS BARBOUR, Ph. D. 


Professor of Koology 
and Director of University Museum, 


Harvard University 


AN INTERESTING COOPERATIVE ADVENTURE 
was successfully concluded when the 
Atlantis, the deep sea exploring vessel 
belonging to the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, returned to her home 
station at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, a 
few weeks ago. 

She had been engaged for several months 
during last winter in the exploration of the 
deep sea around the Cuban coast. ‘This 
cruise was sponsored by the University of 
Habana and Harvard University, both 
universities contributing to the cost of 
equipping the vessel with the deep-sea 
nets and the dredges necessary for the 
work in hand. 

Doctor Cadenas, the president of the 
university, interested himself most actively 
in assuring the success of the voyage and 
thanks to his representations the vessel 
was granted a free entry into all the ports 
of Cuba and was shown every possible 
favor by port authorities throughout the 
island. 

Mr. William C. Schroeder, Assistant 
Curator of Fishes in the Museum of 
Harvard University, was on board and 
more or less in charge of the dredging and 
trawling operations on account of his 
familiarity with the ship and its equip- 
ment. He was, however, ably assisted by 
several officers of the University of Habana 
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THE ATLANTIS 


A cruise for deep sea exploration, sponsored by 
the University of Habana and Harvard Univer- 
sity, was carried out on this vessel. 


who rendered skilled and effective assist- 
ance at every turn. Dr. Luis Howell 
Rivero, Dr. Pedro Bermtidez and Dr. C. 
Guillermo Aguayo are all most accomp- 
lished naturalists and all have studied in 
Harvard University as John Simon Gug- 
genheim fellows. 

The ship was visited by over 3,000 
people during her stay in the various ports 
and was inspected by large classes of stu- 
dents from the University of Habana and 
by the public schools of several towns, no- 
tably Cienfuegos where several days were 
spent while the scientific staff visited the 
Botanical Garden of Harvard University 
at Soledad. It is pleasant to record that 
all these visitors, young and old, were not 
only enthusiastically interested in what 
they saw but during their free run of the 
ship never so much as displaced a single 
bottle or disturbed a single instrument—a 
record the significance of which it is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate. 
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The adjoined illustrations will show 
something of the marvelous variety of 
marine life which was secured. These 
collections will be divided between the 
Museo Poey of the University of Habana 
and the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Harvard. Doctor Aguayo is preparing 
the report on the mollusks and Dr. Ber- 
mudez on the marine foraminifera, while 
Dr. Howell Rivero and Mr. Schroeder 
will both study the fishes, half of which 
were left in Habana and half taken to 
Cambridge. Later, notes will be com- 
pared and the series divided. Other 
sroups of marine invertebrates have been 
assigned to other specialists for study. 

So far as I am aware this is the first 
deep-sea expedition that has ever been 
jointly sponsored and staffed from a uni- 
versity of Latin America and one of North 
America. It was successful from every 
possible point of view, and if the authori- 
ties of the University of Habana are as 
enthusiastic over the results as we are I 
feel entirely certain that this is but the 
first of other expeditions to be similarly 


organized. 
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ON BOARD THE ATLANTIS 


Above: The gear for trawling and heavy work; 
below: A class from the University of Habana 
visits the boat. 


THE BEST DAY’S CATCH 


A marvelous variety of marine life was secured off 
the north coast of Cuba in 200 to 300 fathoms. 
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A Letter from Michoacan 


DELIA GOETZ 


I TOOK THE DAY TRAIN from Mexico city, 
both because it’s so much cheaper and 
because I wanted to see the country. ‘The 
hotel sent me off well fortified with a bag 
of lunch which had been prepared the 
night before. ‘The waiter looked dubious, 
however, when I said I would want 
coffee very early in the morning, but 
half-heartedly promised to produce it. 
But in spite of what seemed to be a Hercu- 
lean effort, judging by all the dashing 
about when I came down in the morning, 
I finally had to set off without it. 

The coach was fairly crowded as we left, 
but I had a seat to myself. At the first 
stop, however, an entire school got on. 
Three little boys wedged themselves in 
withme. ‘They were remarkable children: 
clean, well-behaved and beautifully courte- 
ous, so the several hours they spent on the 
train were really a delight. Then a fat 
ranchero took the seat, and I don’t mean 
shared it because he didn’t. I was simply 
plastered against the window. But after 
about two hours, during which he read 
several papers and took a nap, he too 
departed, and for the remainder of the 
day I occupied the seat alone. We were 
at such a high altitude all of the time that 
it was lovely and cool, except for possibly 
an hour or two. 

I was the only foreigner on the train 
during the entire trip and I was going as 
far as Patzcuaro, the lake village, instead 
of stopping off at Morelia, where the 
tourists usually stay over. The conductor 
asked me several times if I was sure I was 
to go to Patzcuaro and not to Morelia, 
and each time that I reassured him he 
looked impressed but not convinced. As 
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we started into the lake country we had a 
terrific rainstorm which offered an admir- 
able excuse for the train to be late. 

The storm also precipitated a flow of 
reminiscences on the part of the passen- 
gers who had experienced other storms 
in the same region at just this time of year. 
‘The couple across the aisle remembered a 
rainstorm two years before when a child 
was taken sick, muy grave in fact, and their 
account of the trip to and from the hos- 
pital contained enough material for a two- 
reel thriller. Another passenger had pigs, 
chickens and a goat swept away in the same 
downpour. Each new tale served to re- 
fresh another passenger’s memory and the 
accounts got bigger and better and sound- 
ed a little like fast bidding in a bridge 
game. The woman who sat facing me sev- 
éral seats ahead had taken no part in the 
chorus of ohs and ahs that punctuated the 
different accounts, and seemed entirely 
uninterested. I had even wondered if she 
might not be deaf. I know now that she 
was an artist with marvellous powers of 
For she suddenly snapped 
to attention and with a great show of ani- 
mation and elaborate gestures told of the 
“avalanche of water’ that had passed 
through her village one time. ‘The pic- 
ture she gave us of the damage done made 
pigs and chickens and goats—even the sick 
child—seem pretty insignificant by com- 
parison. the water had 
simply swept her Uncle Pedro’s piano out 
of the house and down the street and past 
the station; at which point in her narra- 
tive her breath and descriptive powers 
were simultaneously exhausted. Only a 
last sweeping gesture suggested the course 


concentration. 


Furthermore, 
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of the ill-fated piano sailing on through rain 
and flood. It was a good tale and it lost 
nothing in the telling, for she was the per- 
fect raconteur. But her performance rang 
down the curtain on tales of flood and tem- 
pest. Not another soul volunteered an 
experience and I was glad of that, for 
somehow I was still following Uncle Pe- 
dro’s piano bobbing along like a leaf on a 
stream. 

I have no words with which to give you 
even a faint idea of what the trip along 
Lake Patzcuaro is like at sunset. We rode 
for several hours along its shore. High 
mountains are all around it and islands 
which are nothing but mountain tops keep 
rising out of the jade green waters as the 
train winds in and out along the shore. 
The clouds would settle and then rise and 
the sunset skies showed through in streaks 
of flame and mauve and blue, throwing an 
eerie light over lake and mountains. Dur- 
ing the last hour of the trip there were only 
two of us left in the whole coach and it got 
later and later—so did the train. 

Because no Mexican can ride without 
talking to someone and because all of her 
other audience had long since arrived at 
their respective destinations, the other wo- 
man in the coach finally began to talk to 
me. She was also a bit surprised that I 
was going to Patzcuaro but recovered her- 
self beautifully. It was her birthplace and 
she had much civic pride. 

At length we arrived, and I followed 
right on her heels to the street car. The 
open car had five long seats facing forward, 
and was drawn by four mules that took 
us clattering along through the black night. 
The trip went on and on with not even a 
house along part of the way for more 
than ten minutes of travel. My friend 
the local sefora explained that the village 
was two kilometers from the station. 

Once arrived at the main street she used 
her good offices to have the mules halted 
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A YOUNG MEXICAN 


while I climbed down in front of what was 
pointed out to me as the hotel. It was 
being closed for the night and I just got in 
under the rope, so to speak. Only the 
night lights were on and I could get but a 
very vague idea of the place. There was 
no lobby, desk or anything so formal. ‘The 
boy closing up took my bag and had me 
wait a moment (his reckoning of time, 
nearer ten by my watch). A really beau- 
tiful senorita appeared and led me in and 
out around a corridor, through a sort of 
den, then across the family parlor, which 
was about the size of a small ballroom and 
had more curios in it than are in the 
Smithsonian. All it lacked was Lind- 
bergh’s plane. And my bedroom just be- 
yond could easily have been used to billet 
a division of an army. 

Just to prove that she was a senorita of 
the old school, she called the houseboy to 
turndownthebed. Naturally, she couldn’t 
be expected to do it and I suppose she 
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hesitated to ask me to. I was well along 
in my preparations for retiring when she 
reappeared to ask if I wouldn’t like some 
supper. It was nice of her to remind me 
because by that time I had completely for- 
gotten that, except for foraging from the 
hotel lunch bag during the day, I hadn’t 
eaten. Of course the piéce de resistance of 
any Patzcuaro meal is white fish, and so 
about eleven at night I sat alone in a huge 
dining room and had my first taste of it. 
There should be some other name for such 
adelicacy. Plain fish sounds entirely inad- 
equate for anything so delicious. When I 
started back to my room I reminded the 
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LAKH PATZCUARO 


“High mountains are all around it antfislands which are nothing but mountain tops 


keep rising out of the jade green waters 


senorita that there was no key to my door 
and she replied that neither was one need- 
ed. I wondered whether I should lie 
awake and be afraid, but before I had de- 
cided I fell asleep and knew nothing until 
morning. I was delighted to see the hotel 
by day. The patio was a jungle of ferns 
and flowers and singing canaries. The 
woman on the train had warned me that 
the place was expensive. I had room and 
meals for 96 cents a day. They must pay 
one to live at the inexpensive places! 
After breakfast I went for a walk to look 
over the village and found it entirely charm- 
ing. I think it has Taxco outdone in many 





af the train winds in and out along the shore.” 


ways, for it’s still simple and fresh and un- 


conscious of its charm. The main street of 


the town was muddy from the rain the 
night before, but the side streets are cob- 
bled and grass outlines the tiny stones, giv- 
ing a nice little emerald setting effect. ‘The 
servants were out sweeping the sidewalks 
and all of the bits of paper, twigs, etc., 
had been picked off the cobbles and 
piled in neat little heaps in the middle 
of the street. 

Everyone greeted me simply and cordi- 
ally but with neither surprise nor curiosity. 
I have never seen lovelier, more composed 
faces. In the whole village I saw not one 





beggar, no self-appointed guides tried to 
press their services upon me, and no one 
tried to sell me anything. The Indians are 
different from any I’ve seeen in other parts 
of Mexico—much taller, robust, and with 
beautiful, swift carriage. They look straight 
at—perhaps even a little over—one. 
There were so many lovely unconscious 
pictures as I went along. A woman with 
a beautiful sad face, dressed all in black 
with a lace mantilla on her head, was 
walking with a little girl in a black and 
white checked dress who was carrying a 
huge bunch of red dahlias. And in a door- 
way a few steps farther on two small fat- 
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Photograph by William Harrison Furlong 


A MICHOACAN HOTEL 
Flowers and birds give a gay and friendly air to the patio. 


faced children were sitting together under 
the same blue reboso. Isn’t it too bad we 
weren't all born artists against the possi- 
bility of some day going to Mexico? 

As I turned down a street I saw a familiar 
face in a group across the way. It was the 
senora of the train. She had just returned 
from calling on me at the hotel to see that 
I had come through the night safely and 
to offer me her house and her services while 
I was in town. She was delighted, as was 
the entire group, at my appreciation of 
Patzcuaro. When they heard that I 
planned to visit some of the islands, the 
group held a hurried, semi-private consul- 
tation and announced at the end of it that 
the sehora would accompany me. It was 
a bit startling to be taken over in this way 
and I tried to say all of the proper things 
about not wanting to be a bother, but it 
was all decided, and no trouble, and their 


pleasure—and on and on. The senora dis- 
appeared to make ready for the jaunt but 
soon came back with an invitation to come 
and meet her uncle, a renowned erstwhile 
bullfighter now sick in bed. I tried to con- 
vince her that I was sure I would be dis- 
turbing him, but as the invitation turned 
into what almost amounted to a summons, 
I gathered that I was to be looked over by 
Uncle Bullfighter before the niece could 
set forth with me. I found him a charm- 
ing, fine-looking, elderly gentleman, with 
more the appearance of a statesman than 
of what had been my conception of a 
bullfighter. After a short chat, we set forth 
with his blessing and an introduction to his 
very good friend, Don Pancho Ramirez, a. 
boatman who would take us to the islands 
for a reasonable price. We did not find 
Don Pancho, but his son Lorenzo offered 


his services. My first view of the islands 
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FISHERMEN ON LAKE PATZCUARO 


When the fishermen are not on the lake, they busy themselves making nets with a device 
that looks like a large tatting shuttle. 


and the lake was disturbed by the hand- 
some Lorenzo’s black eyes, white teeth and 
straight nose. 

The island of Janitzio is like a toy float- 
inginapool. Itis lovely from the distance 
and becomes more picturesque as one 
approaches. ‘The previous day had been 
market day and the Indians from the 
various islands were returning home in 
their dugouts. They passed us swiftly 
and silently without looking at us. In the 
distance a larger boat which stood high 
out of the water was being rowed toward 
shore, so slowly that at times it seemed 
scarcely to be moving at all. The hboat- 
man said it was loaded with corn and 
very, very heavy. 

The island is simply a very tall hill 
sticking out of the water with little village 
houses clinging to the side of it. The 
women seemed to be busy with the usual 
housework, but all of the men who were 


not actually engaged in fishing or working 
with fish were sitting in small groups here 
and there or walking about weaving fish- 
nets. ‘The part already woven was rolled 
into a ball and tucked between belt and 
body. ‘The shuttle is of wood and looks 
almost exactly like a large tatting shuttle. 
An old man joined us and showed us the 
way up the very rugged climb to reach the 
statue of Morelos at the top of the island. 
He scrambled up over the rocks as easily 
as a mountain goat, never interrupting 
his ““home work” as he went. Inside the 
statue a Patzcuaro artist is painting 
murals depicting the life of Morelos. 
Hardly an artist is now alive in Mexico 
who is not painting murals! But though 
it be heresy to say so, I enjoyed looking at 
these more than at those painted by Diego 
Rivera at Cuernavaca. Not because they 
were better. Even I could tell that, but 
because I looked at these in peace with 
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no crowd of tourists around—only an old 
man standing quietly by. 

When we turned and went down the old 
man invited us to sit down a moment to 
rest under a thatched roof. At my show 
of interest in his work he patiently showed 
me over and over how he wove the net. 
A few steps beyond, as we resumed our 
walk, we passed by a picture which I wish 
I might have to hang on my wall. A little 
girl of perhaps eight or nine years, with 
two dark braids tossed over her shoulder, 
dusky skin and large dreamy eyes sat look- 
ing out over the lake; from her mouth 
dangled one of the bright blue morning 
glories that grow everywhere on the island. 
As we neared the end of the walk, I was 
about to ask the senora what to offer the 
old man for his trouble in guiding us, but 
he disappeared around the corner without 
so much as an adios. 

We got back to Patzcuaro and found 
that the train was several hours late. I 
tried in vain to convince the sefora that 
she had already adequately fulfilled her 
social obligations under the traditional 
Mi casa es suya clause, that I would be safe 
and comfortable and not at all lonely in 
the lovely little park across from the sta- 
tion. But I was her trust and she was 
standing by until the train arrived. Pres- 
ently, however, the thought occurred to 
her that if she just had time she might get 
a pass for me to go through “Erendia,” 
President Cardenas’ summer home. 1! 
assured her—or tried to—that my day 
had already been so full that nothing else 
was required, and I myself didn’t see how 
anything else could help but be an anti- 
climax. But I counted without Patzcuaro 
hospitality. She remembered the house of 
Senora Guerrero nearby, the village sefora 
who has a special recipe for cooking fish, 
and who always prepares them for the 
President. We would go there and have 
some refreshments, for she lives in a com- 


fortable house with a large porch crowded 
with lovely flowers. While we were look- 
ing about she would be preparing fish for 
me exactly as she prepares it for the Presi- 
dent and I should return to eat it before 
taking the train. 

‘“Erendia” sits on top of a hill, as do 
most places of importance in Patzcuaro, 
and has a glorious view of the lake and 
islands and surrounding mountains. The 
air and quiet and flowers and skies I can’t 
even begin to tell you of, for no word pic- 
ture of mine could give you an adequate 
idea of them. Different states, tribes and 
clubs of the entire Republic of Mexico 
have sent in their contributions to the 
furnishing of the house. 

The ‘fish’? turned out to be a huge 
meal, with two courses still to be served 
The senora with 
me said to proceed with my meal in “all 
calmness” (she had never commuted, I 
know), because the train stopped for some 
time and even should it start, she, being 
the wife of an official of the railway, would 
have it flagged. From the way that all of 
the conductors, auditors and other train- 
men greeted her at the station, she seemed 
to be a power in the railroad world, and I 
know that she enjoyed impressing me. 

I was then on my way to Uruapan, 
which is also in the state of Michoacan. 
The natives proudly speak of it as “the 
State of Presidents,’ because so many have 
come from here. The ride from Patzcuaro 
to Uruapan is a succession of hairpin turns; 
the long train simply turns into an angle- 
worm to make them. ‘The scenery gets 
entirely unreal as one winds up and up. 
There are whole fields of cosmos and mari- 
golds and now and then huge begonias 
grow between the rocks. We went on up 
through a lovely dark green pine forest and _ 
through the clouds, and I had the sensation 
of riding right around the horizon and 
looking down on the whole world. Noth- 


when the train came. 
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A 17TH CENTURY LACQUER BOWL 


The state of Michoacan is famous for its lacquer work. This bowl belonged to the 
collection of the late Dwight W. Morrow. 


ing else seemed to be existing and for the 
time being I was entirely unconcerned 
about the rest of the world. 

But I mustn’t forget the Indians who 
came on the train. There were hundreds 
of them going to a combination market day 
and fiesta beyond Uruapan. ‘They over- 
flowed from baggage car and second class 
into our car, which already had a capacity 
crowd. ‘The aisles were packed even worse 
than on the Oaxaca trip we took, but the 
Indians were very different. The men 
strode in wearing wonderful black and red 


ponchos. The women and children were 
immaculate and had fine faces and such 
teeth! But the babies were in a class by 
themselves: healthy-looking, round faces 
and huge dark eyes gazing at the world 
from under little red woolen hoods. 

When I got on the train at Patzcuaro I 
had to sit in a double seat with a very 
aristocratic-appearing Spanish gentleman. 
He immediately assumed that I spoke no 
Spanish and his few words of English were 
very labored. There seemed no occasion 
for any further conversation once I was 
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ensconced in the seat and so we both de- 
voted our attention to the scenery. How- 
ever, with the influx of Indians he be- 
came very much disturbed at attempts to 
commandeer the other seat, particularly 
by those who had food with them. He 
told them firmly and distinctly that he 
was traveling with his wife and child and 
needed that space. 
about it that I was entirely convinced, 
though a bit puzzled as to where the wife 
and child were. But by a miracle of com- 
prehension on my part, I finally realized 
that I was being conveniently palmed off 
on the credulous public as his sefora. 
The picture was completed by his having 
an Indian woman with a tiny baby sit 
with us. I suppose that was the child 
and nurse. I had definitely decided not 
to know any Spanish, just to see what 
more might develop, but the railroad in- 
spector who had been on the train out of 
Mexico City stopped to tell me something 
about my ticket and my game was 
spoiled. My improvised husband wasn’t 
too embarrassed, however, and we had 
quite a chatty conversation the rest of 
the way. He carried through his role of 
attentive husband by getting me and my 
bags off the train, hailing a porter and 
handing me over to the hotel representa- 
tive. And I suppose [ll never again travel 
with a Spanish husband and Indian baby. 

The climate of Uruapan is perfect and 
the place reminds me very much of Guate- 
mala City. It is still colonial in character 


He was so earnest 


and seems to be quite conservative in its 
customs. The market on Sunday was 
most interesting, both in the wares and 
in the Indians. ‘They simply moved into 
town on Saturday night and early Sunday 
morning. I was awakened by what I 
thought was rain, but what I found upon 
looking out of the window to be hundreds 
of Indians pattering along on the cobbles. 
Several streets were closed off and every- 
one spread his things right on the ground. 
I seemed to be the only foreigner in town. 
No one paid much attention to me and 
no one insisted on selling me anything. 
I bought some pottery plates from an 
old man—older, I think, than anyone I 
have ever seen. He disappeared some- 
where under and back of his stall to 
“wrap them safely for you to carry on the 
train.” After a very long time he came 
back and handed me what appeared to 
be a bale of hay. He had merely pushed 
the plates into a sheaf of hay and given it 
to me without benefit of paper or string. 
I expected to be pursued through the 
streets by hungry burros, but apparently 
even the burros are well-mannered in 
Michoacan. 

I went then to see the Indians making 
that lovely lacquer work for which Urua- 
pan is famous. That alone would have 
made the trip worth while. 


And such has been my trip so far. Some 


day I hope I shall come back when it 
won’t be on a vacation, but to spend the 
rest of my life. 


It’s that kind of a place. 





Jose Félix Estigarribia 
Minister of Paraguay 
in the United States 


On May 19, 1938, General José Félix 
Estigarribia presented to President Roose- 
velt his letters of credence as Minister of 
Paraguay in the United States. 

General Estigarribia was born in the 
town of Caraguatay, Paraguay, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1888, the son of Mateo and 
Casilda Insaurralde de Estigarribia. When 
he was very young, his family moved to 
Asuncion. After graduating from the 
School of Agriculture at the age of 16, 
he continued his studies at the Colegio 
Nacional, completing his course in 1910. 

He soon entered the army, where he was 
assigned to the infantry, but in 1911 he 
was sent to Chile for graduate study, and 
remained there two years. Upon his 
return, he rose steadily in rank, and in 
1923 was appointed principal of the Mili- 
tary School of Asuncién, as major. The 
following year, however, he was sent to 
France for a three-year course at the 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. On gradu- 
ating he was brevetted officer of the French 
General Staff. 

Once more in Paraguay, he was pro- 
moted at the end of 1927 to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and appointed deputy 
chief of staff. Early in 1931 he was named 
inspector general of the Army, and in that 
capacity went to the Chaco to organize the 
First Division of Infantry. 

The outbreak of hostilities found him 
still in command of that unit, and he was 
commissioned to organize the defense of 
the Chaco. He received his colonelcy in 
1932, after the battle of Boquerén. During 
the war he was successively commander in 
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chief of the First Army Corps, then of a 
sector of the Chaco, next of all the Chaco 
forces, and finally of all campaign forces, 
with the rank of general of division. He 
had also been decorated with the Chaco 
Cross, highest grade. After the war was 
over, the Paraguayan Congress created 
the rank of General of the Army, equiva- 
lent to that of Marshal, and conferred it 
upon General Estigarribia in recognition 
of his services. 

In March of this year he was appointed 
Minister to Washington and representa- 
tive of his country on the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 
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Minimum Wage Legislation 
in Latin America 


EUGENE D. OWEN, Ph. D. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


[ Part IT 1] 


Cuba 

In CuBA women are to receive the same 
salary or wages as men for similar work, 
according to a decree-law of October 16, 
1934, as regulated by a decree of March 
27, 1937, which provided further that the 
National Minimum Wage Commission 
should be the only office competent to 
fix minimum wages for home work. The 
decree-law of October 16, 1934, fixed 
minimum wages for women’s home work 
in the manufacture of clothing, to apply 
until a detailed scale of wages should be 
prepared by the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, as follows: for men’s and boys’ 
clothing, wages were to be not less than 
20 percent of the retail selling price, but 
if the price of the article exceeded 2 pesos, 
the wages were to be 12 percent of the 
retail price; for women’s and girls’ cloth- 
ing which required a finer finish and a 
higher degree of skill the wages were to be 
30 percent of the retail price. 

The National Minimum Wage Com- 
mission was established by decree-law of 
November 30, 1934, which has been 
amended and regulated by subsequent 
legislative action to include, among other 
subjects, piece work and contract labor. 
The commission consists of 18 members, 
of whom 4 represent various divisions of 
the government and 7 each, designated by 


1 Part I, dealing with the minimum wage legislation 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and Costa Rica. ap- 
peared in the Fune 1937 issue of the Bulletin—Ep1ror. 
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the Secretary of Labor, represent em- 
ployers and workers in sugar, stock 
raising, coffee, tobacco, and commercial 
and railroad work, appointed for one 
year (their appointment is renewable 
indefinitely); it may engage technical 
advisors, not members, to assist in its 
duties. It acts through subcommissions 
which fix wages for each zone and each 
branch of industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture, including any enterprise of any 
sort carried on for purpose of gain; no 
member of the commission may be a 
member of more than 3 subcommissions. 
Minimum wages are to be based on the 
index numbers of the cost of living, and 
are to take into account payments in kind; 
they may be revised for sufficient cause at 
request of the employers or workers con- 
cerned. Minimum wages in agricultural 
and industrial work performed outside 
of urban areas were temporarily set at 80 
centavos per day, and for such work done 
in urban areas and for industrial work 
done in the preparation and handling of 
sugar, 1 peso, both legal tender. Wages 
in excess of the minimum figure already 
being paid were not to be reduced. 

Other minimum wages have been estab- 
lished in Cuba both by law and by resolu- 
tions of the National Minimum Wage 
Commission; those by the commission 
have been for piece work and for work by 
the day or month. 

A decree-law of April 24, 1934, fixed 
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the minimum salaries of government em- 
ployees at 360 pesos per year and the 
minimum wage of laborers working for 
the government at one peso per day. By 
a law of April 2, 1935, amended by that of 
April 16, 1935, minimum wages for print- 
ers in enterprises publishing periodicals in 
Habana were set at from 1 peso per day 
for apprentices to 5 pesos for certain 
highly skilled workers, and by a law of 
June 4, 1935, minimum weekly salaries of 
editorial personnel in these enterprises in 
Habana were set at 16 pesos (10.50 pesos 
for certain assistants); this scale was re- 
duced by 20 percent for the capitals of the 
provinces and by 30 percent for other 
centers of population. 

Piece-work rates have been established 
for certain operations and areas for the 
tobacco industry by resolutions of the Na- 
tional Minimum Wage Commission, be- 
ginning with that of May 5, 1936, and for 
coffee pickers by a resolution of December 
8, 1937; the latter is the thirty-third resolu- 
tion which has been promulgated by the 
commission since it began to function. 

The National Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, in consultation with the Secretary 
and the Undersecretary of Labor, decided 
to continue the wage scale of 1936 in the 
sugar industry for the 1937 crop season 
(zafra), assuring field workers at least 80 
centavos and mill workers 1 peso per day, 
with the proviso that when the official 
average price of sugar exceeds 1.56 pesos 
per 100 pounds, automatic increases are 
to be paid throughout the industry. In 
1936, this proviso resulted in bringing the 
prevailing minimum wages to approxi- 
mately 88 centavos per day for field labor 
and 1.10 pesos for mill workers. ‘The aver- 
age price for sugar in Habana for the week 
ending December 26, 1936, was 1.87 pesos 
per hundredweight. 

Minimum wages for other industries 
were announced in the Gaceta Oficial for 


January 5, 1937. For macaroni factories 
in Habana, they range from 1.00 to 3.25 
pesos per day, according to the kind of 
work performed, the scale being subject 
to a 15 percent reduction in provincial 
capitals and to a 20 percent reduction in 
other cities or towns. 

By resolutions of June 21 and December 
27, 1935, and others rates for apprentices 
in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments and messengers, office boys, and 
bell boys in Habana vary according to 
age: Apprentices under 16 years of age 
are to receive at least 16 pesos per month; 
those between 16 and 18 years, 20 pesos; 
and those over 18 years, 24 pesos. A de- 
duction not exceeding 40 percent may be 
made in cases where board and lodging 
are furnished by the employer. The above 
scale is subject to a 20 percent reduction 
in provincial capitals, a 30 percent reduc- 
tion in other cities, and a 40 percent reduc- 
tion in rural districts (but the deduction 
for board and lodging in these districts 
may not exceed 25 percent). In cases 
where wages higher than these minima 
are being paid, the higher wages are to 
be maintained. A maximum of 6 hours 
of work per day is fixed for apprentices 
(except in cases specified in previous legis- 
lation) with two 15-minute intermissions 
and 30 minutes for lunch. Employment 
of apprentices by the day or on piece work 
is prohibited. 

Other recent minimum wage decisions 
on a time basis are: for persons employed 
in salt works, 1.60 pesos per day, by 
KesOluton Ol mekic DiUainyaunlo-mNl ON mor 
workers in brickkilns, when the price of 
bricks exceeds 12 pesos, wages, which at 
the time of the resolution ranged from 1 
to 2 pesos per day, will be raised to 1.38 
to 2.47 pesos, and when the price of bricks 
exceeds 15 pesos the wages will be still 
further increased; for the construction 
industry, the daily wages of carpenters 
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and bricklayers established on June 21, 
1937, vary from 2.40 pesos in small cities 
and rural districts to 3 pesos in Habana 
and adjacent towns, and for their assist- 
ants from 1.30 to 1.80 pesos respectively, 
following a 90 days’ period of adjustment; 
day wages in tanneries range from 1.85 
pesos for laborers to 2.70 pesos for salaried 
employees, and monthly wages from 48.10 
to 70 pesos respectively for the same 
groups, according to a resolution of July 
Bi, IDST. 
Ecuador 

Minimum wages for various classes of 
textile workers in Ecuador are to vary 
from 80 centavos to 3 sucres per day, 
according to region and classification of 
worker, by virtue of a law of May 21, 1936; 
an immediate upward revision of all textile 
wages then effective was established by 
decree of July 8, 1936. Casual and substi- 
tute workers’ wages are to be fixed by each 
factory. Rates established by the law were 
to prevail until December 31, 1936, but 
the government might extend the time; or 
rates might at any time be revised by the 
examining committees (Comisiones Califi- 
cadoras) established by this law, on appeal 
of either employers or workers to the 
Ministry of Labor. No notice of extension 
of this legislation beyond 1936 has come 
to the attention of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Each examining committee consisted of 
two employers’ and two employees’ repre- 
sentatives and was to be presided over by a 
representative of the Government desig- 
nated by the General Labor Office (Direc- 
cidn General del Trabajo). Within 8 days 
after this law went into effect employers’ 
and workers’ organizations were to name 
their representatives on the committees. 
If they failed to do so, the General Labor 
Office was to name them. Within 30 days 
after the law became effective, the wage 
rates were to be established by the com- 


mittees but were to be retroactive to the 
effective date of the law. Decisions of 
committees were to be made by majority 
vote, but might be appealed to the Minister 
of Labor, whose decisions are final. 
Penalties are prescribed for violation of this 
law by either employer or worker. 

For determination of wages the industrial 
region of the interior of the country is 
divided into three zones—north, central, 
and south. For each of these, minimum 
wages for probationary apprentices are 
established by this law at 80 centavos, 1 
sucre, and 90 centavos; for miscellaneous 
nontechnical workers at 1.30 sucres, 1.50 
sucres, and 1.40 sucres; and for skilled tex- 
tile workers at 2.60 sucres, 3.00 sucres, and 
2.80 sucres, respectively. For women, 
minors, and male workers who are not 
entitled to be classed as skilled textile 
workers the examining committees are to 
fix wages between those for probationary 
apprentices and for skilled workers. No 
skilled worker is to receive less than his 
average for the last 3 months and may 
receive more, as determined by the exam- 
ining committees. Wages are to be paid 
in the usual form. If part of the wage con- 
sists of the use of a small tract of land, the 
value of this part is to be fixed by the com- 
mittees, but the part to be paid in cash 
must be at least 1 sucre per day. Quotas 
for social insurance set by the National 
Welfare Institute (Instituto Nacional de 
Previsién) for workers who receive less 
than 2 sucres per day are to be paid by the 
employers; quotas for all other workers 
are to be paid by the workers themselves. 

Because of practical difficulties which 
hindered the immediate application of 
the law, a decree of July 8, 1936, estab- 
lished compulsory increases of then exist-. 
ing wages for textile workers to be effective 
from date of promulgation, as follows: 
For the zone of Quito—50 percent for 
wages from 1.00 to 2.00 sucres per day, 
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40 percent for those from 2.01 to 3.00 
sucres, 30 percent for those from 3.01 to 
3.50 sucres, 20 percent for those from 3.51 
to 4.00 sucres, and 10 percent for those 
from 4.01 sucres upward; for all other 
zones—40 percent for those from 1.00 to 
2.00 sucres, 30 percent for those from 2.01 
to 3.00 sucres, 20 percent for those from 
3.01 to 3.50 sucres, and 10 percent for those 
from 3.51 sucres upward. All contracts 
stipulating a daily wage for textile workers 
of less than 1 sucre are declared null and 
void, and a fine of 100 sucres is to be im- 
posed by the Ministry of Labor upon any 
employer who fails to come up to this mi- 
nimum. Account books and pay rolls of 
the establishments are to be the basis for 
the increases provided in this decree. The 
Minister of Government and Labor is 
charged with the execution of the decree. 
Provisions of the law of May 21, 1936, 
which do not conflict with the present 
decree are to be carried out as enacted. 

Minimum wages for manual laborers 
and for agricultural workers in Ecuador, 
to be supervised by the Minister of Social 
Welfare and Labor, were fixed by a 
decree of December 30, 1936, as amplified 
by that of February 4, 1937; this legisla- 
tion does not apply to domestic servants. 
Adult manual workers (persons over 18 
years of age) are to receive not less than 
1 sucre per day in the sierra, 2 sucres on 
the coast, and 1.50 sucres in Quito. Adult 
agriculiural workers are to earn not less 
than 0.60 sucre per day in the sierra and 
1.20 sucres on the coast. Adult males less 
than 18 years of age and females of any 
age engaged in public or private construc- 
tion or agriculture are to receive not less 
than two-thirds of the wage for an adult 
male. No employee of a private firm is to 
receive less salary than the wage of an 
adult manual laborer in the same zone. 
Fines are prescribed for violation of this 
legislation. 


An increase in salaries and wages for 
employees of private firms and for all 
workers for wages or by the job in the 
republic was decreed in Ecuador on 
January 19, 1938. For persons earning 
less than 300 sucres per month the increase 
amounts to 15 percent, and for those 
persons earning between 300 and 500 
sucres per month, 10 percent. A decree 
of January 26, 1938, provided that those 
establishments coming under the provi- 
sions of this legislation which had increased 
salaries and wages to become effective 
January 1, 1938, needed only to add 
sufficient amounts to bring their per- 
centage of increase up to those called for 
in the decree of January 19, 1938. 


Guatemala 


A law of April 30, 1926, provided that 
disputes between employers and workers 
over wages, where the wages had not been 
expressly fixed, were to be settled in con- 
formity with a regulation which the 
Ministry concerned should issue, fixing 
therein the minimum wage to serve as a 
basis for the settlement of the case either 
in or out of court. 

By a resolution of July 19, 1923, the 
minimum wage of day laborers (mozos) 
engaged in agricultural labor in Guate- 
mala was fixed at 8 pesos per day. A 
resolution of July 31, 1924, fixed 10 pesos 
per day as the minimum wage for laborers 
(peones) on public works. On January 
28, 1936, a resolution fixed 8 centavos of a 
quetzal? as the minimum daily wage for 
laborers (braceros) engaged in agricul- 
tural work in the department of Alta 
Verapaz. 

Haiti 

The minimum wage of employees and 

day laborers in public services in Haiti 


2 By a presidential decree of November 26, 1924, 
approved by legislative decree effective May 7, 1925, the 
unit of currency was made the quetzal, equal to 60 pesos.— 
Epiror. 
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(not including paid domestic servants) is 
to be 1.50 gourdes per day, and it shall not 
be lable to attachment beyond one-tenth 
of its total, according to a law of August 10, 
1934; not more than one-third of the total 
salary of salaried employees and clerks is 
liable to assignment. 


Mexico 


The Federal Constitution of Mexico, 
dated February 5, 1917, as amended by a 
decree of October 18, 1933, provides that 
minimum wages are to be fixed by special 
commissions to be appointed in each 
municipality, subordinate to the Central 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
(Junta Central de Conciliacién y Arbi- 
traje) in each state, and in the absence of 
these commissions, the minimum wage is 
to be fixed by the respective central board 
itself. ‘The Federal Labor Code of Au- 
gust 28, 1931, as amended by a decree of 
October 6, 1933, provides that the special 
municipal wage commissions are to be 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers in 
the municipality, not less than 2 of each, 
and a representative of the municipal 
government who will act as chairman. 
If the employers and workers do not 
select their representatives within the time 
limit specified in the law, the Central 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is 
empowered to complete the required num- 
ber of members for the commission. Ac- 
tion to secure the fixing of minimum wages 
in municipalities is to be initiated by the 
Central Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration on the first day of October in odd 
years; the decisions of the special commis- 
sions are subject to review by the central 
boards, after which they are promulgated 
by those boards. Upon the application 
of the majority of employers or workers in 
a municipality, and if conditions seem to 
justify it, the special commissions are re- 


quired to review the minimum wage fixed, 
and as in the case of the biennial fixing of 
wages, their findings are subject to review 
by the central boards. ‘Time limits are 
set for each step in the proceedings, and if 
the special commissions do not act within 
the time limits set, after due notice to the 
parties concerned, the central boards fix 
the minimum wage. Work which, by its 
nature, is carried on in more than one 
municipality is to receive the highest of 
the minima established by the special 
commissions concerned. Piece-work rates 
are to be so fixed that 8 hours of labor will 
normally yield a return not less than the 
minimum wage. 

An executive resolution of September 7, 
1933, established the National Minimum 
Wage Committee (Cémision Nacional del 
Salario Minimo) of 5 members, which, 
working with state governors, municipal 
authorities, progressive employers and 
workers in general, was to expedite the 
fixing of minimum wages. Rulings of 
that body dated January 26 and February 
28, 1934, reiterated the right of women 
and minors to receive the minimum wage, 
as specified in article 86 of the Federal 
Labor Code. 

The minimum-wage rates in Mexico, 
fixed by the special commissions in the 
various municipalities and approved by 
the Central Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration’ at the end ol Moss mtorr 
years 1936 and 1937, varied inenm0/5 
peso per day in Chiapas, Coahuila, Nuevo 
Leon, Oaxaca, and Tamaulipas to 4.50 
pesos in Baja California, Distrito Norte, 
with an average for the entire country of 
1.40 pesos per day. For the years 1934 
and 1935 the average rate fixed was 1.25 
pesos per day. 

In eight states and the Territory of 
Quintana Roo, only one wage was 
established for all types of work, although 
this wage varies from one municipality 
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to another in five of these states. In 14 
municipalities of Tlaxcala the minimum 
wage consists of a certain amount of 
money and a specified quantity of maize. 
In other states, separate wage rates are 
established for the more important types 
of work. The greatest number of separate 
wage rates fixed according to type of work 
was in Sinaloa and in the ‘Territory of 
Baja California, Distrito Sur, in each of 
which 11 were decreed. 

The table shows for the various political 
divisions of Mexico the number of wages 
fixed for different types of work in 1936 
and 1937, with the lowest, the highest, and 
the average minimum-wage rate for each 
division. 

Minimum wages for the states of Yucatan, 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Nayarit for the years 
1938 and 1939 have already been an- 
nounced. In general, with but few excep- 
tions, where any changes have been made 
these wages represent an increase. A res- 
olution of December 20, 1937, fixed the 
minimum wages for 1938 and 1939 for 
laborers in the Federal District, including 
Mexico City, at 2.50 pesos per day, and for 
agricultural workers whose needs for cash 
outlay for living expenses is reduced by 
certain payments in kind, at 1.65 pesos. 

Articles 58 and 64 of the Federal Labor 
Code provide that when a collective labor 
contract has been entered into by two- 
thirds of the employers and union workers 
in a specified branch of industry and in a 
given district, the contract will be binding 
on all employers and workers in the same 
branch of industry in that district if a de- 
cree to that effect is issued by the President, 
and that the contract so entered into shall 
be effective for not more than 2 years 
although under certain circumstances it 
may be extended for equal periods of time. 
Such collective contracts, including wage 
scales, have been made law in various in- 
dustries. For example: The collective con- 


Minimum daily wage rates fixed in the various States of 
Mexico for 1936 and 1937 


Alia 


[Exchange rate of peso January 1936=27.77 cents in U. S. 











currency] 
Nine Minimum wage 
State, ete. ber of 
fixed | Low- | High- | Aver- 
est est age 

Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 

Aguascalientes. ....... 5} 1.00) 1.50} 1. 16 
Baja California, D. N.. 3) 3.00) 4.50) 3. 25 
Baja California, D.S... Hil} Ll. SO!) 2 75) i. 94 
Campechessee eer 1} 1.50) 1.50} 1.50 
Chiapasaeeeee eee 4| .75! 2.00) 1.15 
Chihwahwapeeseeeeeeee 3) 1.50) 2.50) 1. 70 
Coahwmlate ae eee Bi 6 #5) 2 OO} 1, B 
Colima awn aoe eae 3) 1.00) 1.50) 1. 14 
Duan gO nee 4) 1.00) 2.00} 1. 14 
Federal District....... 2) 1.30} 2.00] 1.65 
Guanajuato.......... 4) 1.00) 1.65) 1.12 
Guermeconne ieee 1) 1.00) 1.25] 1.01 
labyelelles@)., 60000 cccnces 1] 1.00} 1.50] 1. 04 
JaliscoGacsconecres: 1) .95} 1. 40) 1. 03 
INTE CORR eae cree ee 1} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00 
Michoacan a .4- 50s: 1) 1.00} 1.00} 1. 00 
Morelosine ce eee 1} 1.00) 1.50} 1.10 
Nayarit 2534250503 HW AS! i, SO} i, 37 
Nuevo Leén.......... 2| . 75) 2.00) 1. 14 
Oaxacae sae pcan erst Bl 6 75) 2 SO! 1, mw 
Rueblay.u aes ee see eee: BD) i, 10) I. 75) i. 15 
@uerctarone eee 4| 1.00] 1.50) 1. 07 
Quintana Roo........ 1) 2.50) 2.50} 2.50 
San Luis Potos{....... 3) 1.00) 1. 25! 1. 04 
Sinaloamey see ere 11} 1.00} 2.50} 1. 60 
SONOLA Eee es Ae eee 3) 1. 50!) 2.25) il. Dil 
AESEWCOe bpog beeudcs & 3} 1.50) 2.00) 1.56 
Tamaulipas.......... 3) 6 75|) B. CO} a. 4 
WAX Callay eae neers eee DD) It, YO} 1, 2S! al, 13 
WERVGCUVAS 6 bo bo o60006 4) 1.60} 3.30} 2. 02 
Mucatanr sywaaree eee 3) le 5 Olea 5 0) eG?! 
HAGATECAS Hee 4) 1. 00} 2.00) 1. 09 




















1 Also a certain quantity of maize, considered to be equal 
to 1 peso. 


tract in the silk and artificial silk industry, 
dated August 5, 1937, provided for imme- 
diate increases of 3 to 20 percent over wage 
levels effective at that time, and allowed 
6 months for a commission to study the 
question of minimum wages in the industry. 
By ardecrecron|julys lS slOsrethercollective 
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labor contract of May 15, 1937, in the 
woolen industry, which made into law the 
wage rates in that contract, was made 
effective for 2 years, dating from July 20, 
1937. By a decree which became effec- 
tive January 16, 1938, the collective labor 
contract which was signed November 3, 
1936, for the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try was extended for 2 years. A decree of 
December 10, 1937, extended for one year, 
dating from December 22, 1937, the col- 
lective labor contract in the sugar, alcohol, 
and similar industries, which was adopted 
by decree of December 12, 1936. These 
are instances of recent collective labor con- 
tracts which fix wages in various industries 


in Mexico. 
Panama 


A law of November 16, 1916, as amended 
by another dated December 30, 1916, 
states that in the cities of Panama, Coldn, 
and Bocas del Toro the daily wage shall 
never be considered as less than one balboa 
for purpose of computing workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial accidents. A law 
of January 31, 1927, authorizes the Federal 
Executive to permit natives of the Antilles 
to be brought in as laborers under certain 
conditions, including the proviso that the 
wage offered to the immigrants is not to be 
less than that established for native and 
resident alien workers. 


Peru 


The minimum wage for native workers 
in the sierra of Peru established by a law 
of October 16, 1916, which was regulated 
by a supreme decree of May 11, 1923, was 
set at 20 centavos, regardless of the amount 
of payments in kind. In case foodstuffs 
were given as pay, their value should not 
exceed one week’s wages. The municipal 
councils in the provinces concerned were 
to fix in their first session in January each 
year the minimum wage which the native 
workers were to receive in agriculture, in 


stockraising, and in transportation; as soon 
as they had issued the ordinances setting 
forth the minimum wage they were to send 
a copy to the Section of Native Affairs 
(Seccién de Asuntos Indigenas) of the 
Ministry of Promotion (Ministerio de 
Fomento) which was charged with the 
settlement of claims arising under the law. 

The constitutidn adopted April 9, 1933, 
authorized minimum-wage legislation 
which should take into account the age 
and sex of the worker, the nature of the 
work, and regional conditions. A law of 
July 16, 1936, provides that women school 
teachers are to receive the same pay as men 
of the same rank and classification. 

A law of March 12, 1937, regulated by 
a supreme decree of September 14, 1937, 
established the method of fixing minimum 
wages for home work. The wage of the 
home worker is not to be less than that 
received for the same amount and kind of 
work in the same region and under similar 
circumstances by the worker under the 
personal supervision of the employer in his 
factory or shop. For the same amount of 
home work a woman worker is to receive 
the same pay asa man. Upon the basis of 
information supplied by the employers, the 
General Labor Inspectorate (Inspecci6on 
General del Trabajo) is to fix minimum 
wages per unit of work for home workers 
in each region. Higher wages already 
being paid are not to be reduced. ‘The 
original wages per unit of work are subject 
to revision if proper appeal is made within 
10 days after their publication. 


Uruguay 


The Constitution of Uruguay, approved 
April 19, 1934, provides that just remun- 
eration and length of working day are to_ 
be fixed by law, with special regulations 
for women and minors. Ina law of Janu- 
ary 23, 1934, regulating home work, it is 
provided that the wages paid for home 
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work are not to be less than current wages 
in workshops in the industry in the locality 
concerned, and that minimum wages are to 
be fixed every 2 years by the Superior 
Labor Council (Consejo Superior del 
Trabajo) after consultation with local 
committees, on which employers and em- 
ployees in the various industries are repre- 
sented. During the effective period of the 
wages fixed, the Superior Labor Council is 
authorized, upon application, to reconsider 
and revise the rates. 

The minimum wages for workers in agri- 
culture and stock raising, established by a 
law of February 15, 1923 and regulated by 
decrees of April 8 and June 20, 1924, vary 
according to the age of the worker and the 
value of the employer’s property. Em- 
ployers whose property is assessed for 
purposes of real estate taxation at less than 
20,000 pesos are exempted from the mini- 
mum wage requirements. All others are 
required to furnish sanitary housing and 
sufficient food to their workers in addition 
to cash wages, but at the option of the 
workers may instead pay additional wages 
to the amount of 50 centésimos per day or 
12 pesos per month. For all employers 
whose property is assessed at over 20,000 
pesos, workers from 16 to 18 years and over 
55 years are to receive not less than 15 
pesos per month or 60 centésimos per day. 
For those employers whose property is 
assessed at from 20,000 to 60,000 pesos, 
workers from 18 to 55 years are to receive 
not less than 18 pesos monthly or 72 
centésimos daily, and workers of the same 
ages for employers whose property is 
assessed at more than 60,000 pesos are to 
receive not less than 20 pesos per month or 
80 centésimos per day. Workers partially 
disabled may not be paid a lower wage 
unless they carry with them a satisfactory 
medical certificate to the effect that their 
earning capacity has been diminished by 
their disability. Any worker who is paid 


7 


wages below the legal minimum rates may 
appeal to the lieutenant mayor (teniente 
alcalde) or justice of the peace, as the case 
may be. 

‘The wages for port workers employed by 
the government in customhouses and for 
workers in certain refrigerating plants who 
load and unload boats were governed by 
laws of November 18, 1926 and June 25, 
1930, and by decrees of February 14, 1927, 
December sisal 3 0srancdi ume oae oie 
The most recent legislation concerning the 
wages of port workers, a decree of Novem- 
ber 17, 1926, relates to the port of Monte- 
video. It establishes for 8 hours of day 
work and of night work, respectively, the 
following scale of wages: for foremen, 4.30 
and 7.50 pesos; for all other port workers 
except those handling fruit, 3.50 and 6.50 
pesos; and for those handling fruit, 3.20 
to 5.00 pesos for day work, and 5.40 to 7.50 
pesos for night work. 

A decree of August 19, 1929, established 
minimum wages for minors employed by 
concessionaires of the government in the 
extraction and handling of sand. These 
minima are: for minors 15 to 16 years of 
age, 35 pesos per month or 1.50 pesos per 
day; for those 16 to 18 years, 50 pesos per 
month or 2 pesos per day; and for those 
over 18 years, 70 pesos per month or 3 
pesos per day. Rates were also fixed for 
overtime. A law of November 22, 1935, 
provided for the establishment of 80 pesos 
as the minimum for employees and work- 
ers in the shoe industry, with a commission 
of 9 members to see to the enforcement of 
the increases stipulated. The commission 
functioning with the National Labor Insti- 
tute and Associated Services (Instituto 
Nacional del Trabajo y Servicios Anexa- 
dos), is to consist of 3 specified representa- 
tives of the government, 3 representatives 
of the employers (of whom one represents 
the manufacturers, one the tanneries and 
one the retail dealers), and 3 representa- 
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tives of workers in shoe factories. A decree 
of December 7, 1936, fixed minimum 
wages for government workers employed 
on public works, effective January 1, 1937. 
The wages for the various classes of work- 
ers vary from .80 peso for minor appren- 
tices to 6 pesos per day for engineers’ 
assistants. Higher wages already being 
paid are not to be reduced. 


Venezuela 


In Venezuela, the labor law of July 16, 
1936, authorized the Federal Executive to 
name wage commissions for the various 
industries to fix compulsory minimum 
wages as well as piece-work rates. On 
these commissions the interests of both 
employers and workers are, so far as pos- 
SiblewetOmDencepresenicceay Aw aGecree mol 
February 26, 1938, established piece-work 
rates, to be paid from the national Treas- 
ury, for port workers in La Guaira. 
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BOGOTA FILTRATION PLANT 


The modern waterworks now being completed in Bogota will provide an ample water supply for the city. 


The New Bogota Waterworks 


EDMUNDO MERCHAN 


Director 


In 1933 the government of Colombia and 
the capital, Bogota, signed a contract 
whereby the nation undertook the con- 
struction, now nearing completion, of a 
new waterworks system for the city, the 
municipality to contribute 2,000,000 pesos 
toward the cost of the works and the na- 
tional government to provide the rest, 
about 5,000,000 pesos. Careful studies of 
the various possible sources of supply had 
already been made by the city; the gov- 
ernment finally decided upon the Tun- 
juelo River project as being the most 
satisfactory. 

Bogota will be 400 years old in August. 
[t is situated 4° north of the equator and 
in approximately the same longitude as 
New York, at an altitude of 8,675 feet 
above sea level. 


No census of Bogota has been taken since 
1928, when it had 235,421 inhabitants. 
Several authorities who have studied the 
matter agree in estimating the population 
in 1937 at about 300,000; statistics com- 
piled on the basis of certain economic fac- 
tors, however, such as consumption of elec- 
tricity, meat requirements, number of new 
buildings, public amusement figures, street- 
car passengers, etc., give grounds for be- 
lieving that the present population is 
greater; there are some who claim it is 
400,000. Probably the figure of 350,000 is 
nearer the truth, but in order to give an 
ample margin for growth, 412,000 was 
used as the basis in making plans. 

The capacity of the waterworks was 
based on an allowance of 45 gallons per 
inhabitant per day. The initial capacity 
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COAGULATION TANK IN THE FILTRATION PLANT 


of the reservoir will be 1,059,200,000 gal- 
lons, and of the filtration plant, 24,000,000 
gallons daily. By raising the dam 39 feet, 
as the plan permits, the capacity of the 
reservoir can be increased to 3,442,400,000 
gallons, and the plans of the filtration 
plant provide for its future enlargement by 
the addition of new units, as need arises. 
When the dam has been built to the maxi- 
mum height possible, the net amount avail- 
able to the city—discounting the water 
which must be allowed to flow into the 
river during the summer but taking into 
account water from the San Cristdébal 
River, a present source of supply—will be 
29,773,000 gallons daily, which will be 
sufficient to provide a population of 
655,000 inhabitants with the amount set 
as the normal consumption. 

Early in 1934 work was begun on the 


new system, including the dam to form a 
reservoir, the conduits from the dam to 
the city, and a filtration plant. The 
municipal government is responsible for 
additions to and improvements in the 
water mains within the city; this phase of 
the matter was not covered by the contract 
signed with the Government. 

The site chosen for the dam on the 
Tunjuelo River is known as La Regadera 
(The Sprinkler) and lies at an altitude of 
9,750 feet above sea level, or 1,085 feet 
above Bogota. The drainage basin from 
which the waters are obtained covers 55 
square miles, and has an annual mean 
rainfall of 41.73 inches. 

The dam is 98.4 feet high and 1,200 
feet long, and contains 680,000 cubic yards 
of material. Under the dam a bulkhead 
of steel piles was built, extending down to 
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the solid tertiary formation, to avoid the 
possibility of leakage through the per- 
meable layers of the subsoil. 

The overflow from the reservoir will 
empty into the river from a reinforced 
concrete tower 33 feet in diameter, which 
communicates with a tunnel below the 
dam and can take care of 66,200 gallons 
per second. 

The water supply for the city is obtained 
through five intakes, at different levels, 
and then passes through 30-inch steel 
pipes to the control station, where Venturi 
regulators fix the amounts to be supplied 
to the city and to be diverted to the river. 

Before the dam could be begun, it was 
necessary to deflect the river to a tem- 
porary channel 1,410 feet long while work 
was being completed on the permanent 
concrete channel. 

There are 17.2 miles of conduits between 
the reservoir and the distributing tanks 
for the city. For the most part they are 
of concrete, reinforced inside by a steel 
cylinder and on the outside by a steel 
spiral. The average piezometric gradient 
is 3.7 per 1,000, and the conduits can 
withstand pressure up to 415 feet. At the 
points where the pressure is greatest, steel 


conduits have been installed, with a diam- 
CLE ORME Mose partuOlmo-mncles: 
The maximum capacity of the mains is 
iia 3) witerss per seconds one 25,9505000 
million gallons per day. 

The filtration plant has a maximum 
capacity of 1,050 liters per second, or 24,- 
000,000 gallons per day. Water from 
both the new Tunjuelo reservoir and the 
San Crist6bal River is used at the plant, 
which is of the mechanical, or rapid sand 
filter, type. The amount of chlorine, 
alum, and lime or soda used depends on 
seasonal variations. There are 16 large 
filters, from which the water goes to a 
tank having acapacity of 10,000,000 gallons 
and connected with the city water mains. 

A firm of consulting engineers from the 
United States drew up the plans and 
specifications for the waterworks, and 
has been supervising construction. The 
dam was largely constructed by another 
United States firm, with the cooperation 
of Colombian engineers; and the rest of the 
work was done directly by the national 
government. The construction and laying 
of the mains was in charge of a third 
United States firm; the filtration plant 
was built by Colombian engineers. 





Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


At its session on June 1, 1938, the Govern- 
ing Board adopted the program for the 
Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, to convene on December 9 in 
Lima. The program is found in full on 
pasewn de 


Eighth American Scientific Congress. 


A resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress be held in Washington in 1940 as 
part of the commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union. 


Homage to Sarmiento. 


In response to an invitation to the Pan 
American Union, the Director General was 
authorized to take steps to have the Union 
represented at the ceremonies to be held at 
the University of Habana on September 11 
in homage to the memory of the eminent 
Argentine statesman and educator, Do- 
mingo Faustino Sarmiento. 


Columbus Memorial Lighthouse. 


With a view to the erection of the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse in the Domini- 
can Republic by 1942, the 450th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, the 
Permanent Committee of the Governing 
Board on the Lighthouse presented a 
report which was sent to the governments 
of the Union by way of inquiry as to what 
sums they would be willing to contribute 
to the erection of the lighthouse. It 1s 
estimated that the total cost will be four 
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million dollars, of which it is proposed to 
raise part by popular subscription. 


Economic indices and the standard of 
living. 


A committee report on this subject was 
presented and unanimously approved. In 
accordance therewith, the following draft 
of resolution will be transmitted to the 
Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States as a basis of discussion: 


WueEREAS, The topic on the creation of an Inter- 
American Institute of Economics and Finance is 
based on several resolutions presented to the 
Seventh International Conference of American 
States and the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace; and 

WHEREAS, The aforesaid resolutions contem- 
plate a broad and comprehensive program of 
cooperation among the American Republics in 
virtually every field of economic and financial 
endeavor; and 

WHEREAS, The Pan American Union is actively 
engaged in many of the activities contemplated by 
these resolutions, 


The Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To request the Pan American Union to con- 
tinue its activities in the field of economic and 
financial cooperation, and to endeavor within the 
limits of its present organization to carry out the 
recommendations embodied in the foregoing reso- 
lutions. 

2. To request the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to give preferencial consideration 
to the economic activities of the Union, and to 
broaden these activities as rapidly as circumstances 
may permit, in order to give full effect to the 
objects sought in the above mentioned resolutions. 


Permanent Commissions of Investigation. 
and Conciliation. 


A committee appointed to consider and 
report on the manner in which the Pan 
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American Union might best carry out the 
duties entrusted to it by Article V of the 
- Additional Protocol to the General Con- 
vention on Inter-American Conciliation, 
providing for the appointment of Perma- 
nent Bilateral Commissions of Investiga- 
tion and Conciliation, made several recom- 
mendations, which were approved. 

Under Article IV of the Additional Pro- 
tocol of 1933, the parties are to communi- 
cate to the Pan American Union at the 
time of deposit of their ratifications the 
names of the two commissioners whose 
designation they are empowered to make 
by Article IV of the Gondra Treaty of 
1923). 

Article IV of the Additional Protocol 
indicates that the commissioners appoint- 
ed by each government are to serve on all 
the bilateral commissions set up between 
that government and other ratifying States. 
At the same time, Article II of the protocol 
stipulates that the contracting parties may 
replace their members on the permanent 
commissions at any time; and it is under- 
stood that this replacement may be with 
respect to any particular bilateral com- 
mission, or with respect to all of them. 

The committee recommends that the 
Director General be requested to main- 
tain a list of the commissioners so desig- 
nated, and to communicate the appoint- 
ments to the other ratifying States. It is 
further recommended that, if the designa- 
tions are not received at the Pan American 
Union within a period of not more than a 
month after receipt of notice of the deposit 
of the instrument of ratification, the Direc- 
tor General be authorized to communicate 


with the respective government relative to 
the appointments. 

In the event, therefore, that in the mem- 
bership of any of the permanent bilateral 
commissions there should be represented 
two nationals of either State, it is recom- 
mended that the State which designated 
a national of the other State be requested 
to name another non-national commis- 
sioner on that particular commission, and 
thereby avoid the situation of having on 
that commission two nationals of one of 
the States. 

The additional protocol also requests the 
Governing Board to initiate measures for 
bringing about the nomination of the fifth 
member of each commission of investiga- 
tion and conciliation. 

In order that the Governing Board may 
carry out the function entrusted to the Pan 
American Union by Article V of the addi- 
tional protocol it is recommended that 
upon the designation by two or more goy- 
ernments of the members to represent 
them on the Permanent Bilateral Com- 
missions, the Director General be author- 
ized to communicate with the said com- 
missioners, requesting that they proceed 
to the selection of the fifth member, as 
provided in Article IV of the Gondra 
Treaty. 

After the fifth member has been selected 
by the commissioners of the two coun- 
tries, 1t is recommended that the appoint- 
ment be confirmed by an exchange of 
notes between the respective governments 
as contemplated in Article I of the pro- 
tocol, and that this fact be communicated 
to the Pan American Union. 





CATHEDRAL, ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Guatemalan-Salvadorean boundary 
treaty. 


On April 9, 1938, Lic. Carlos Salazar, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, 
and Colonel Rodolfo V. Morales, Minister 
of El Salvador in Guatemala, signed a 
treaty defining the boundary between their 
countries. The treaty was ratified on 
April 27 by the legislative assembly of El 
Salvador and the national assembly of 
Guatemala. 

The preamble of the treaty states that 
the governments of the two republics 
exchanged notes on August 23 and 27, 
1935, expressing their agreement to fix 
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the boundary between them in an ine- 
quivocal manner, and that in notes of 
September 21 and October 15 of the same 
year they further agreed to the creation of 
a mixed commission composed of a dele- 
gate of each of them and of a third neutral 
member, who at the request of both gov- 
ernments was chosen by the Pan American 
Union. This commission had charge of 
the preparation of preliminary maps, uti- 
lizing aerial photographs already made, 
and carried out a detailed reconnaissance 
of the frontier and all studies necessary to 
establish and mark it exactly. The mixed 
commission rendered its report to the two 
governments, accompanying it by maps in 
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which the boundary line was marked in 
conformity with its instructions. ‘This 
boundary the two countries have now de- 
fined in a treaty “in the assurance that this 
demarcation will not separate but, on the 
contrary, draw Guatemalans and Salva- 
doreans closer together in peace and 
mutual esteem.” 


Message of the President of Costa 
Rica 


On May 1, 1938, President Leén Cortés 
delivered his annual message to Congress. 
He mentioned as the outstanding event in 
the year’s activities of the Foreign Office 
the offer of mediation to the governments 
of Honduras and Nicaragua in their 
boundary controversy. As a result of this 
offer, a commission consisting of delegates 
of Costa Rica, the United States and Ven- 
ezuela met in San José with representatives 
of the two parties to the dispute to arrange 
a friendly solution of the controversy. 
President Cortés said that education had 
received a considerable stimulus by the con- 
struction of new buildings and the opening 
of new schools in small hamlets. The 
number of schools increased in the year 
from 604 to 645. The teaching staff is 
2,533, and the number of pupils 62,455. 
The regulations for the normal school 
were considerably revised; entering students 
are nowrequired to be graduates of a second- 
ary school. This gives prospective teachers 
a better foundation for their profession. 
Foreign trade increased considerably over 
that for the preceding year. In 1937 
exports were valued at 11,512,097 gold 
dollars and imports at 11,878,547 gold dol- 
lars, against $8,309,256 and $8,397,153 in 
1936. The respective increases were 38.5 
and 41.5 percent. Although the balance 
of trade was unfavorable, nevertheless the 
year 1937 showed a marked improvement 
in agricultural and commercial activities. 


The chief exports were bananas, valued at 
$3,049,969, cacao, worth $1,341,555, and 
coffee, worth $6,106,026. The United 
States, the United Kingdom and Germany, 
in the order named, were the chief pur- 
chasers of Costa Rican products, while the 
United States, Germany and Japan led in 
supplying imports. 

The actual budget was 31,724,600 colo- 
nes; receipts amounted to 38,105,143 colo- 
nes and expenditures to 35,099,753 colones. 
Taking into account losses by exchange 
and other deductions, the favorable bal- 
ance was 1,843,743 colones. The chief 
sources of revenue were customs receipts, the 
liquor tax and the Railway to the Pacific. 

On December 31, 1937, the external debt 
was 110,747,404 colones and the internal 
debt 33,692,330 colones, a reduction of 
7,267,102 colones in the external debt and 
4,250,540 colones in the internal debt hav- 
ing been made in a year. The govern- 
ment, said the President, had continued its 
unremitting efforts to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory agreement with foreign bondholders, 
but as negotiations were at a standstill it 
seemed advisable to spend the sum author- 
ized for service on the debt in the purchase 
of such bonds. Accordingly, securities of a 
face value of 11,598,769 colones were pur- 
chased for 3,531,689 colones. 

In order to help the coffee industry, a 
law was passed repealing the fixed export 
tax on coffee and replacing it by an ad 
valorem duty. The receipts from this 
source were considerably lower than from 
the old tax, and it will be necessary, said 
the President, to find some way of replac- 
ing them. The government intends to 
experiment with alcohol as a motor fuel, 
in the hope of assisting the sugar growers. 

The President spoke with satisfaction of 
the continued good results of the work- 
shops installed about two years ago in the 
penitentiary. More than 500 desks were 
made and distributed to various schools, 
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and doors, windows and furniture were 
constructed for various other public build- 
ings. Painting and masonry work are also 
carried on within the prison. Tailoring 
is already taught, and it is planned to add 
a shoeshop. All prisoners are duly paid 
for their labor. 

Considerable work was carried on in 
public health, with a gratifying reduction 
in the death rate. Active campaigns were 
waged against hookworm, malaria and 
venereal disease. A staff of visiting nurses 
was active in promoting child health. 
The President said that he thought that 
the government should take charge of the 
water and sewer systems in all the mu- 
nicipalities. 

The electric Railway to the Pacific had 
a good year, showing a profit of 1,300,000 
colones. 

Construction of public works, including 
water and sewer systems, bridges, high- 
ways, schools and other public buildings, 
was actively prosecuted. 

The three agricultural colonies pro- 
eressed satisfactorily. 

The President recommended to the 
favorable consideration of Congress a new 
contract with the Banana Company of 
Costa Rica, which provides for additional 
plantations and the construction of new 
ports and railroads. 

Among the important projects planned by 
the government for 1938 is the construction 
of low-cost houses in the capital, in cooper- 
ation with one of the banks. While unem- 
ployment, the President said, does not exist 
in Costa Rica, and in fact more labor is 
needed, it is nevertheless urgent to improve 
the living conditions of workers. 


Message of the President of the 
Dominican Republic 


On February 27, 1938, the Independ- 
ence Day of the Dominican Republic, 


President Trujillo presented to the Na- 
tional Congress the account of his admin- 
istration for the year 1937. The Presi- 
dent cited among the outstanding events 
of that period the Plan of Social and Eco- 
nomic Improvement proposed on March 
23, 1937, to imtroduce betternacmbsmam 
agriculture, industry, and general welfare; 
his trip throughout the country to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of conditions in each 
region; the completion of the first part of 
the port works in Ciudad Trujillo; and 
the goodwill flight on behalf of the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse by a squadron 
of Dominican and Cuban planes, a flight 
unhappily interrupted by tragedy at the 
end of the year. 

The message gave a detailed account of 
the activities of the various government 
departments. 

In speaking of the foreign policy of his 
administration, the President mentioned 
its efforts on behalf of inter-American 
unity. Both the Dominican Republic 
and Colombia presented to the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, held in Buenos Aires in Decem- 
ber 1936, proposals for the creation of a 
League of American Nations, and the 
conference recommended that the two 
nations draw up a joint proposal for con- 
sideration at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, which 
will meet in Lima in December 1938. 
On October 30, 1937, the governments 
agreed upon a draft proposal to be sent to 
the Pan American Union for distribution 
to the other countries members of the 
Union. 

Work on the International Highway to 
the Haitian border has been carried on in 
conformity with provisions of the Protocol 
of Revision of the Boundary Treaty of 
January 2, 1929, and the budget for the 
current year includes the sum necessary 
for the completion of the undertaking. 
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The President spoke with pride of the 
fact that his government was the first to 
ratify the conventions signed at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, and on July 1, 1937, had 
been exceeded by no other century in the 
number of American agreements ratified. 

President Trujillo explained the policy 
of his government in regard to the bound- 
ary incident with Haiti, which occurred in 
October 1937, and outlined the negotia- 
tions leading up to the agreement that was 
signed by representatives of the two re- 
publics on January 31, 1938 and approved 
by the Dominican Republic on February 
10. 

The report of the Treasury was most 
encouraging. Revenues for 1937 reached 
a total of $11,561,868, an increase of 
$790,600 over the preceding year. Of 
this amount $8,618,124 came from internal 
revenues, and $2,943,744 from customs 
duties; of the latter sum, $1,807,923 went 
into the general funds of the Treasury, 
and $1,135,820 was applied to pay interest 
and amortization charges on the foreign 
debt and the expenses of the Receivership 
General of Customs. On December 31, 
1937, there was a surplus of $189,222 in 
the general funds of the Treasury. The 
Bancalari claim against the Government, 
which had been pending for more than 25 
years, was settled for $425,000, of which 
all but $100,000 had been paid; this 
amount, included in the 1938 budget, was 
due in July 1938. 

The Department of Communications 
and Public Works was especially active 
during 1937. Postal, telephone, telegraph 
and radio services were increased and 
improved. By a decree of April 14, 1937, 
a school for radio operators was estab- 
lished under the Department, to make 
available a trained personnel. There were 
seven new issues of postage stamps during 
the year, among them issues commemora- 


ting the centenary of the birth of Padre 
Billini, the goodwill flight for the Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse, and the sesqui- 
centenary of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Five highways, totaling 77 miles, were 
completed during the year, and work was 
begun on others throughout the country 
which, when finished, will add 352 miles 
to the national highway system. 

The waterworks system for Ciudad Tru- 
jillo was improved and enlarged during 
the year. 

The Central Dominican Railway closed 
the year with a surplus of $4,137, in spite 
of the fact that freight rates were lowered 
to encourage the growth of industries 
using it. The railway carried much more 
freight than in the previous year, largely 
because of increased production of yuca 
and bananas. 

The Department of Agriculture carried 
out an extensive program on a budget of 
$395,534. One of the most active depend- 
encies of the department was the National 
Irrigation Service. Work was begun on 
the Herradura-Amina irrigation project 
in the Santiago district, which should be 
completed this year; when finished, it will 
supply water to 18,600 acres. Of the 8 
other irrigation districts on which the 
President reported, Villa Isabel is worthy 
of note because an agricultural settlement 
of 465 acres established there has been 
largely devoted to rice growing. ‘The gov- 
ernment has constructed three rice-driers, 
and in five plants over 4,360,000 pounds 
of rice were hulled. 

The Bureau of Agriculture gave special 
attention to rice growing and the planting 
of bananas; improvements on coffee and 
cacao plantations; nurseries for supplying 
fruit trees; experiments in the cultivation 
and production of seed potatoes; the 
preparation of fruit for export; the agri- 
culture and stockraising census; school 
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gardens; the distribution of seeds; and the 
destruction of rats. 

Twelve agricultural settlements have 
been established in different parts of the 
republic, on 807,324 acres of land, of which 
274,707 are under cultivation. Settlers 
are encouraged to diversify their crops, as 
far as local conditions permit, as part of 
the campaign to make the country as self- 
sustaining as possible. 

The Forestry Service has controlled the 
cutting of trees for cabinet wood, cared 
for the forest reservations, supervised re- 
planting along waterways, prevented forest 
fires, and established tree nurseries. A 
total of 136,603 trees was planted in 1937. 
Local Boards for the Protection of Agri- 
culture have helped in the distribution 
of nearly 12,000 acres among 2,194 farm- 
ers and in the settlement of disputes over 
land ownership. 

The dissemination of information on dis- 
eases of livestock and the importation of 
183 purebred animals were among the 
activities of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry pro- 
hibited the cultivation of cotton in sec- 
tions of the border provinces, to prevent 
the introduction of pests. Insects preying 
on a coconut pest were introduced during 
the year, and while it is too early to judge 
the results, it is expected that these will 
be favorable. 

Agricultural information is supplied in 
the Revista de Agricultura and by free corre- 
spondence courses. The magazine has a 
montly circulation of 5,000 copies; at the 
time of the goodwill flight throughout 
America a special issue was printed and 
distributed in the 21 republics and the 
Antilles. The enrollment in the corre- 
spondence courses was 1,411. 

The Department of Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Labor announced that the ex- 
ports of the republic for 1937 were valued 


at $18,128,732, am increase overma9Ser 
This figure, said the President, indicated a 
favorable trade balance, although he did 
not mention the value of imports for the 
period. [According to the report of the 
Receiver General of Customs, the value of 
imports during 1937 was $11,691,896. | 

The principal commodities exported 
were sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco, and 
corn. The exports of bananas, which are 
only beginning to figure in the foreign 
trade of the country, increased from 2,230 
stems in January to 11,516 stems in De- 
cember; the total for the year was 128,031 
stems. ‘Thanks to increased fruit exports, 
steamship services to the Dominican Re- 
public have improved. 

The importation of rice has dwindled, 
for the country is now growing almost 
enough to supply the domestic market. 
Seventeen new hulling plants were in- 
stalled during 1937. Permits for import- 
ing 22,000 bags were issued, but only 
12,000 bags were imported. Because of 
the excellent quality of the rice grown, a 
neighboring nation purchased 10,141 
pounds of Dominican rice to use as seed. 

Bank deposits rose from $7,138,657 on 
January 1 to $7,569,517 on September 30. 
Bank loans as of the latter date amounted 
to $3,514,607, approximately 50 percent 
of the deposits. Mortgage loans out- 
standing decreased from $2,115,729 to 
$1,915,056 during the same period. 

Sugar and rice are the two leading agri- 
cultural products. At the World Sugar 
Conference in London, the Dominican 
Republic was given an export quota con- 
sonant with its production capacity. By 
a decree of September 15 the Sugar 
Institute was established, to work in coop- 
eration with the Department of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Labor. 

Fishing is so far an infant industry in the 
republic. Three charts of the southern 
coastal waters have been prepared to help 
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fishermen and encourage the industry, 
which can provide excellent inexpensive 
food for the low-income group. 

Among the varied articles manufactured 
in the country are cheese, shoes, furniture, 
perfumes, and pharmaceutical supplies. 
Fifty-three new manufacturing establish- 
ments were started during the year, in- 
cluding an edible oil factory and one for 
matches, and 18 plants for cleaning coffee. 
The fact that all industrial production is 
on a small scale the President considered 
beneficial to the country, as indicating a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. 

The application of labor legislation 
benefited both employees and employers. 
The Labor Bureau had intervened in bak- 
ery and factory disputes, and caused the 
annullment of an ordinance of the town of 
San Francisco de Macorts which conflicted 
with the Highway Law and was preju- 
dicial to the Drivers’ Union. 

Dominican chromium has recently been 
found to be of excellent quality, analysis 
showing that the ore yields 56 percent pure 
mineral. The foreign firm making the 
analysis has ordered a shipment of from 
300 to 500 tons. 

Publicity to encourage tourist travel in 
the country has been carried on largely by 
means of pamphlets and radio talks. The 
added facilities provided by the new port 
works of Ciudad Trujillo have encouraged 
more cruise ships to include that city on 
their itineraries. In 1937 8,628 tourists 
visited the country. For those whose visit 
is brief the Tourist Bureau has arranged a 
permanent exhibit of needlework and fur- 
niture, as well as collections of cabinet 
woods, agricultural products, and art. 

The Department of Health and Welfare 
carried on a vigorous campaign for the pre- 
vention and cure of endemic diseases. 
Medical treatment has been made avail- 
able by the establishment of dispensaries 
in different parts of the country, seven 


new ones having been opened in 1937. 
Among the measures taken for the pro- 
tection of children was the compulsory 
vaccination against diphtheria of 21,264 
school children. 

The government allotted to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Fine Arts the sum 
of $1,106,446, the highest figure yet to be 
included in the budget for that purpose. 
During the year the government supported 
739 primary schools, 3 normal schools, 
13 vocational schools, and 15 special 
schools; the total enrollment was 105,260 
students. The enrollment in private and 
semi-official schools was 8,270. “Two mod- 
ern 10-room schoolhouses, each with a 
capacity of 500 students, were built in 
Ciudad Trujillo, and 8 school buildings in 
other parts of the country improved. Two 
Chilean missions, one to study vocational 
education and the other to recommend im- 
provements in primary and secondary 
teaching methods, were invited to visit 
the republic. In October a law was passed 
reorganizing university education. 

Efforts to promote biological studies cul- 
minated in the opening of the Dominican- 
German Scientific Institute for Tropical 
Research on September 24. 

The Dominican Committee on Intellec- 
tual Cooperation was established by a 
decree of July 31, to make effective cul- 
tural interchange between the republic 
and other nations. 

President Trujillo closed his message with 
a summary of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Financial accord, Haiti- United 
States 


In accordance with an agreement signed 
by representatives of the Governments of 
Haiti and the United States, on and after 
January 1, 1938, and until and including 
September 30, 1938, all moneys received by 
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or for the Haitian Government will be de- 
posited in the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic of Haiti to the credit of the Haitian 
Government, with the exception of the 5 
per cent of customs revenues mentioned in 
article LX of the Accord of August 7, 1933, 
and the amounts needed in payments con- 
nected with the execution of the loan con- 
tracts, which payments during the period 
mentioned will consist of the amounts nec- 
essary to pay the interest on all outstanding 
bonds issued under the Loan Contracts of 
October 6, 1922, and May 26, 1925, and 
$20,000 on account of the amounts required 
to be paid under those loan contracts for 
the amortization of the bonds, which 
amounts will be credited to the Fiscal 
Representative. 

Owing toa variety of causes, chief among 
which was the recent catastrophic drop in 
world prices for coffee, the Government of 
Haiti was faced with the certain prospect 
of greatly decreased revenues, below the 
estimates on which the current budget was 
based. In order to maintain the essential 
services of government in the Republic, the 
Government felt obliged to suspend par- 
tially for the balance of the current fiscal 
year its amortization service on the 1922 
loan. Since the Government was in ad- 
vance of its schedule of amortization pay- 
ments, the partial suspension does not 
imply an extension of the life of the bonds 
beyond the term fixed in the loan contracts. 


The petroleum industry of Brazil 
nationalized 


All branches of the petroleum industry of 
Brazil were nationalized by decree-law 935 
of April 29, 1938. The supplying of pe- 
troleum is made a public utility, which 
means that the production, importation, 
transportation, distribution, and sale of 
crude petroleum and its derivatives and 
the refining of imported petroleum are sub- 


ject to regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. All refineries, whether of national 
or of imported petroleum, must be owned 
and operated by native Brazilians, and the 
percentage of foreign employees may not 
exceed that established by the general law 
on this subject. Companies in operation 
at the time the decree-law was passed were 
given six months in which to conform to 
its provisions. 

The decree-law also established the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, an independent 
body responsible to the President. It is 
composed of native Brazilians, appointed 
by the President, and representing the 
Ministries of War; the Navy; the ‘Treasury; 
Agriculture; Transportation and Public 
Works; and Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce. The council, whose duties are to 
be defined in a separate decree-law, will be 
charged with executing the provisions of 
the law and supervising the financial and 
commercial operations of petroleum com- 
panies. 


Honduran inheritance tax 


A law of February 15, 1938, established an 
inheritance and gift tax on real or personal 
property in Honduras, when the inherit- 
ance or gift amounts to more than 10,000 
lempiras. The amount of the tax varies 
from one to 10 percent, according to the 
relationship between the testator or donor 
and the legatee or recipient. Ifthe legatee 
is a foreigner not domiciled in the Re- 
public, the tax on his legacy will be 20 
percent. Gifts to municipalities, state in- 
stitutions and educational or charitable 
organizations will not be liable to the tax, 
nor will it be collected twice within a year 
on the same real estate. 


Brazilian Sugar and Alcohol Institute 


The sugar industry in Brazil is of great 
importance. Seventeen of the 20 Brazilian 
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states produce this commodity, the leading 
states being Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, whose authorized produc- 
tion for the 1937-38 harvest was approxi- 
mately 2.5 million bags apiece out of the 
total of 10,400,000 bags. 

This industry has had to meet difficult 
conditions, for at home the prices were 
subject to sharp fluctuations because of 
speculation and abroad it found the com- 
petition of beet sugar and preferential 
tariffs granted by various countries to 
sugar coming from their own colonies. 
By a law of December 1931, which created 
the Sugar Defense Commission, now su- 
perseded by the Sugar and Alcohol Insti- 
tute, a tax of 3 milreis was laid on each bag 
of sugar produced, this fund to be used for 
guaranteeing advances on sugar on ware- 
house warrants up to 70 percent of certain 
base prices. In 1933 the Sugar and AI- 
cohol Institute was created. The insti- 
tute has worked towards the economic 
improvement of the industry by means of 
imposing state quotas for production, al- 
though this has been difficult because there 
are many small mills; only 3.4 percent of 
the 22,261 mills registered in 1935 pro- 
duced more than 1,000 bags. The Insti- 
tute also imposes a sacrifice quota for 
export. One of its main purposes was to 
bring about a balance of annual produc- 
tion by means of utilizing part of the sugar 
in the manufacture of alcohol for motor 
fuel. For this purpose it has built three 
large central distilleries in the states of 
Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco and Minas 
Geraes for the production of alcohol from 
sugar and molasses, and has also fostered 
the erection of private and cooperative dis- 
tilleries throughout the country. 

A decree of February 20, 1934, required 
the purchase of alcohol in the proportion 
of 5 percent of imported gasoline. The use 
of alcohol mixed with gasoline for motor 
fuel has increased rapidly since that time. 


In 1932 somewhat over 12 million liters 
were used. ‘This amount had doubled by 
1936, and the motor fuel now used is 15 
percent alcohol and 85 percent gasoline. 
It has been found highly satisfactory. 
The value of the gasoline replaced by al- 
cohol in 1936 was more than 8 million 
milreis. 


Venezuelan three-year plan 


President Lépez Contreras of Venezuela, 
addressing Congress on May 7, 1938, pre- 
sented a plan for the next three years, 
which will conclude his administration. 
It was greeted favorably by Congress, 
which soon after accepted it in principle 
and will proceed to take up the legislation 
necessary for putting it into effect. The 
President said that his two years in office 
had convinced him that the greatest public 
needs in Venezuela were an increased 
national production, a lower cost of living, 
and improvements in “‘the inseparable 
trilogy of sanitation, education and popu- 
lation.” For that reason most of the items 
of the three-year plan are concerned with 
material benefits. 

In discussing the plan, President Lopez 
Contreras gave the leading place to sanita- 
tion and public health work. He proposes 
to intensify the public health campaign by 
means of all sorts of publicity methods and 
through visiting nurses, school nurses and 
rural sanitary brigades. Included in the 
plan are waterworks for 100 cities and 
towns and sewer systems for Caracas and 
15 other cities. Numerous hospitals of 
both general and specific types, such as 
tuberculosis sanitariums and hospitals for 
sufferers from mental disease, are pro- 
posed. One hundred fifteen public health 
centers will be distributed throughout the 
country, each to have a maternity and 
child welfare section. ‘The improvement 
of low-cost housing will be carefully 
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planned and supervised. A _ national 
health institute, which will manufacture 
serums, vaccines and biological and chemi- 
cal products needed by the government, 
will also be started. Special attention 
will be paid to the preparation of public 
health personnel. 

The advancement of education, espe- 
cially in the primary grades, is one of the 
main purposes of the three-year plan, 
which provides for the erection of 300 
rural schools, in addition to a number of 
other schools of larger size in cities, in- 
cluding 6 vocational schools in state 
capitals. 

The President said that additional popu- 
lation, especially in the rural districts, was 
one of the great needs of the country. The 
plan sets aside 12,200,000 bolivares for the 
Technical Institute of Immigration and 
Colonization, which will have charge of 
the first attempts at systematic immigra- 
tion. It will decide where immigrants are 
to settle and make other arrangements for 
them. 

In order to increase the wealth of the 
country, it is proposed to make a thorough 
survey of agricultural and forest resources, 
as well as of the cattle industry, as a pre- 
liminary step to their further develop- 
ment. Experiment stations and demon- 
stration centers will be established to 
assist all forms of agriculture. Fisheries 
will be fostered and government lands 
listed and divided for settlement. A con- 
siderable amount is set aside for the study 
and construction of irrigation projects in 
the Tuy valley, Nueva Esparta, Lara, 
Falcon and La Goagira. 

Reduction of the cost of living, which 
the President regards as one of his main 
objectives, will be effected primarily by 
an abundant supply of foodstuffs, lower 
transportation costs and a series of 
administrative and fiscal measures that 
the government will consider and gradu- 


ally put into effect. Among these is a 
revision of the tariff which, the President 
said, should provide for decreased duties 
on articles of prime necessity not produced 
in the country and for studies tending 
to check excéssive profits on the part of 
middlemen. Industry will be fostered as 
far as possible, and especial attention will 
be paid to the development of mining. 
It is proposed to build a national petro- 
leum refinery. 

New and improved hotels at Caracas, 
Puerto Cabello and other resorts will help 
to encourage tourist travel. A number of 
new public buildings and repairs to others 
are listed in the plan, as well as the pur- 
chase of a legation in Washington and of 
a house for the legation of Peru in Caracas, 
since Peru some time ago presented a fine 
building to Venezuela for use as its lega- 
tion in Lima. 

The sum of 3,500,000 bolivares is set 
aside for the construction and improye- 
ment of 23 airports; loans will be made to 
the Compania Venezolana de Navegacion 
to increase its fleet and services, and 
4,200,000 bolivares will be devoted to com- 
pleting the port works at Puerto Cabello, 
dredging the Rio Uribante and otherwise 
promoting navigation. 

The Ministry of Finance proposes to 
bring the salt works at Araya completely 
up to date, at an approximate cost of 
6,000,000 bolivares. 

The modernization of the telegraph sys- 
tem is another point on the program. 

The President divided the three-year 
plan into two parts. The first consists of 
works to be carried out with appropria- 
tions from the ordinary budget. The cost 
of these totals 160,000,000 bolivares. This 
sum includes sewers, 16,000,000 bolivares; 
improvements in certain towns, 5,400,000 
bolivares; irrigation works, 3,000,000 boli- 
vares; hospitals and other social welfare 
institutions, 16,000,000 bolivares; public 
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buildings and expansion projects connected 
with various ministries, exclusive of schools, 
28,600,000 bolivares; improvements in 
Caracas, 4,750,000 bolivares; schools, 
17,800,000 bolivares; highways, 59,000,000 
bolivares; navigation, 5,400,000 bolivares; 
and airports, 3,500,000 bolivares. 

It is also proposed to raise 204,365,000 
bolivares by a bond issue, either external 
or internal (Venezuela now has no foreign 
debt), to be spent as follows: Highways 
and port works, 168,500,000 bolivares; 
waterworks, 30,000,000 bolivares; and 
hotels and resorts, 5,865,000 bolivares. 


The 1938 Automobile Show in Buenos 
Aires 


The 1938 Automobile Show was held early 
this year in Buenos Aires in the parking 
space built under the new Ninth of July 
Avenue, the widest avenue in the world. 
During the two weeks that the show was 
open, it had an average daily attendance 
of over 10,000. 

Five hundred cars and trucks were ex- 
hibited, representing 37 makes of auto- 
mobiles and 22 of trucks. Nineteen makes 
of automobiles and 12 of trucks were from 
the United States. It is interesting to note 
that at the last automobile show held in 
New York, only 20 makes of cars, includ- 
ing one Italian and one English, and 7 
makes of trucks were exhibited; in other 
words, American manufacturers exhibited 
one more make of car and five more of 
trucks in Buenos Aires than in New York. 

American automobile exports to Argen- 
tina have steadily increased during recent 
years. Cars, trucks, and automotive ac- 
cessories composed more than 25 percent 
of all United States exports to Argentina 
in 1936; in 1937 the exports of automo- 
biles and other vehicles alone amounted 
to 32.6 percent of the merchandise ex- 
ported from the United States to Argentina. 


Brazilian cotton production 


That Brazilian interest in cotton growing 
continues to increase is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures given by the American 
Brazilian Association on area planted and 
production per hectare (a hectare equals 
2.47 acres; a kilo equals 2.2 pounds): 


Cotton areas per zone (in hectares) 





1936 1937 1938 
INOrth ane 82, 150 92, 750 99, 870 
Northeast..... 678, 540} 758,440) 848, 520 
Bastes.s eter 87, 690 96,860} 100, 396 
Southeenereneae 1, 002, 350} 878,090) 962, 500 
Centerneneeeer 117, 230) 196,640} 199,720 
1, 967, 960/2, 022, 780)2, 211, 000 











Cotton production per hectare (in kilos) 














1936 1937 1938 
INOGtheeeee oe 600 610 630 
Northeast..... 590 650 640 
Basti: Donegan 510 500 500 
Southtesse eee 610 820 910 
Centereeeoee 590 620 610 
Average. 580 640 658 





Colombian territorial banks 


Additional credit facilities for remote parts 
of Colombia were provided by decree No. 
327 of February 25, 1938, creating terri- 
torial credit banks whose purpose is to give 
mortgage facilities to parts of the country 
not served by the present mortgage banks. 
The capital of a territorial credit bank 
shall not be less than 50,000 pesos and shall 
be subscribed by the respective department, 
municipalities and individuals in the ratio 
of 50, 25 and 25 percent. The Superin- 
tendent of Banks may authorize the Cen- 
tral Mortgage Bank to subscribe up to 10 
percent of the capital of the territorial 
credit banks. The board of directors of 
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each credit bank shall consist of five mem- 
bers, one appointed by the government of 
the department, another by the municipali- 
ties subscribing capital, another by the indi- 
vidual shareholders and two by the Central 
Mortgage Bank, which shall exercise super- 
visory functions. At least 75 percent of the 
paid capital of the territorial credit banks 
shall be invested in bonds of the Central 
Mortgage Bank and shall be deposited in 
the latter, to guarantee the service of the 
paper bought by the Central Mortgage 
Bank from the territorial credit banks. The 
Central Mortgage Bank will be under the 
obligation of buying from each territorial 
credit bank to which it subscribes mort- 
gages up to a maximum of seven times the 
value of the latter’s capital, provided such 
mortgages are sound. 

Territorial credit banks will be permitted 
to make loans of not more than 3,000 pesos 
on rural property only, but can charge an 
interest rate 2 percent higher than that col- 
lected by the Central Mortgage Bank. 

Under certain conditions, the territorial 
credit banks may open a commercial sec- 
tion. 


Regulations for news broadcasts in 


Cuba 


While radio stations in Cuba may freely 
broadcast programs of music, drama, dia- 
logs, speeches, or lectures on art, science, 
literature, religion, and sport, news pro- 
grams are subject to the regulations issued 
in a decree of April 11, 1938. Statements 
of a political, social, or economic nature, 
news items, and commentaries of any kind, 
may be broadcast only by “air news- 
papers” and information programs; no 
station may transmit more than one such 
program. Before each broadcast, a certi- 
fied and signed copy of the text must be 
secured by the station and sent within 24 
hours after the broadcast to the Depart- 


ment of Communications; otherwise the 
station will be jointly responsible for any 
matter offensive to individuals, organiza- 
tions, or the government. If the broad- 
caster departs from the written text, or 
introduces offensive material, the broad- 
cast must be suspended. In the case of a 
public meeting for which permission has 
been obtained from the proper authorities, 
copies of the speeches need not be pro- 
vided, but the Department of Communica- 
tions must be advised at least 24 hours in 
advance of the nature, time, and place of 
the meeting, and the station or stations 
that are to broadcast it. 

The Department of Communications 
will keep a register of air newspapers and 
information programs, containing data as 
to ownership and management similar to 
that required from printed periodicals. 
All such programs were to be registered in 
the department within 30 days after the 
promulgation of the decree. 


Brazilian Maté Institute 


By a decree-law of April 13, 1938, the 
National Maté Institute of Brazil was 
created as an independent organization to 
coordinate and supervise the production, 
sale, and advertising of maté. ‘The insti- 
tute will be composed of representatives of 
maté-producing states and of those en- 
gaged in the production, marketing, and 
export of the product. Funds for the in- 
stitute will be raised by a tax on all maté 
produced except that prepared for con- 
sumption within the producing state. The 
board of directors is to be composed of a 
chairman, appointed by the President, and 
twelve members, three each from the states 
of Matto Grosso, Parana, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Santa Catharina; one of the three 
will represent the producers, traders, and 
exporters, another the workers, and the 
third the state. 
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Pan American Airways system 
extends services 


The tenth annual report of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, rendered a few months ago, 
shows the remarkable growth that this 
company has made in its ten years of 
existence. Passenger miles flown increased 
from 297,000 in 1928 to 85,776,000 in 
1937, and mileage from 251 miles in the 
former year to 52,567 in the latter. In 
1937 expenditures aggregating $4,500,000 
were made for the acquisition of new flight 
equipment and ground facilities. 

Considerable progress in inter-American 
service was recorded during 1937; all of 
the American republics are now linked by 
this one company. A route was opened 
between Rio de Janeiro and Bello Hori- 
zonte and service further extended in the 
basin of the Amazon River from Manaos to 
Rio Branco, the capital of Acre Territory. 
Pan American Grace Airways started 
service from Arequipa, Peru, to La Paz, 
Bolivia, later extended via the west coast 
diagonal route to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Furthermore, an east coast diagonal route 
via Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Asuncion, 
Paraguay, to Buenos Aires marked the 
final extension of service to each of the 
republics of the Pan American Union. 

A new trunk line service from Miami to 
Cristobal, via Kingston, Jamaica, helped 
to expedite through traffic between the 
United States and the west coast of South 
America. 

Another extension of service during the 
year took place from Manila to Macau and 
Hong Kong. Passenger service was in- 
augurated to Bermuda over a sector of a 
future trans-Atlantic route. Scheduled 
service from Auckland, New Zealand, was 
inaugurated the last of the year. 

Construction on the 33-passenger strato- 
sphere type aircraft ordered for Alaska 
proceeded during the year and delivery is 


expected in 1938. Necessary ground sta- 
tions, radio communication and other 
equipment were installed during the year 
in Hawaii, Samoa and New Zealand for 
the service between California and Aus- 
tralasia. New 75-passenger super-clippers 
soon to be put into use will put Australasia 
within 3 days of the United States. 

For the tenth successive year the flight 
efficiency of the Pan American Airways 
System exceeded 99 percent. The operat- 
ing fleet comprised 144 aircraft. There 
were 284 terminals and intermediate air- 
ports and 143 ground control and other 
stations. 


Bolivian officials required to show 
source of ther property 


A decree of April 22, 1938, provides that 
the President, members of the govern- 
ment, public officials, their relatives and 
intimate friends must declare the property 
which they owned in July 1932 and the 
property owned on the date of the decree, 
showing the origin of any increase. 
Such declaration must be made within 
90 days. All industrial or commercial 
enterprises, individuals or lawyers who 
have shared directly or indirectly in con- 
tracts or concessions or other operations 
of the government which involved the 
expenditure of public funds within the 
above-mentioned period are required to 
make similar declarations. Henceforth 
all important public officials and those 
handling funds, securities and property 
of the government, the municipalities 
and the universities shall make oath of 
the amount of their property on assuming 
and leaving their positions. 

If the explanation of the increase in 
property is unsatisfactory in any case, the 
Supreme Court shall take cognizance of 
the matter. 
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Argentine wool conference 


A conference of wool growers which met 
early this year passed a number of reso- 
lutions looking towards the improvement 
of Argentine sheep and wool. Among 
other things it advocated extension of the 
work of the Institute of Wool Investiga- 
tion; stations in sheepraising districts for 
experiments relating to different breeds, 
feeding and cost of production; the em- 
ployment of traveling experts to instruct 
farmers; the standardization of commer- 
cial terminology for grading wool; a cam- 
paign against scab; the centralization of 
wool sales in port cities as tending to give 
better prices to the growers; and govern- 
ment supervision of sales. 


Mining census to be taken 
in Bolivia 

The General Bureau of Mines and Petro- 
leum was authorized by a decree-law of 
March 8, 1938, to take a mining census 
of the country. ‘The information to be 
obtained from the census will include the 
name and nationality of each company, 
the location of its mines, the geological 
characteristics of the region, the owner- 
ship of the stock (whether held by na- 
tionals, foreigners, or both); funds availa- 
ble in Bolivia and abroad; power used 
and amount, kind, and power of equip- 
ment; consumption of energy per refined 
ton; Classification of employees and labor- 
ers as to nationality; average monthly 
salaries and daily wages; ages of employ- 
ees; number of labor accidents; illnesses 
and deaths; deductions and workers’ com- 
pulsory savings; exploitation and refin- 
ing; production and exportation (or 
resale to middlemen); production costs; 
material used (whether national or for- 
eign); taxes paid; towns dependent upon 
each mine, with a list of the hospitals, 


schools, and saloons; cultural and wel- 
fare societies organized; and a copy of the 
annual statement for 1937. 

In addition to this information, which 
was due at the bureau on or before June 
30, 1938, the mining companies will be 
asked to keep some of the facts up to date 
by quarterly or semiannual reports. The 
returns will be considered strictly confi- 
dential, and the only material published 
will be statistical summaries, with names 
omitted, needed as a basis in considering 
solutions for the economic problems of the 
country. 

Inspectors from the Bureau of Mines, 
whose duties in checking the report are 
given in detail, must be given all facilities 
required not only in the mines themselves 
but in all property owned by or connected 
with the companies. 

Penalties for failure to comply with the 
provisions of the decree are specified 
therein. 


National conference of Colombian 
health directors 


On April 4, 1938, a national conference 
of State health directors met in Bogota, 
Colombia, for a week’s discussion of 
problems dealing with the health of the 
nation. Among the topics arousing special 
interest were: the amounts allotted to 
public health and public welfare in the 
budgets of states, territories, and towns, 
and their expenditure; statistical reports 
on the health and welfare needs of each 
state and territory; problems relating to 
drainage, child welfare, sanitary engineer- 
ing, epidemic and endemic tropical dis- 
eases; health ordinances, and the organi- 
zation of departmental health bureaus; a_ 
national bill dealing with hygiene and 
public welfare; training for health officers, 
and consideration of a Colombian Sanitary 


Code. 
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The resolutions adopted included the 
following: that a Ministry of Hygiene 
and Social Welfare be established; that 
for the protection of childhood minimum 
wages be fixed for the different regions of 
the country, dietary standards established, 
the day-nursery law of 1924 be amended, 
the bill to create the National Children’s 
Institute be approved by the legislature, 
services for the protection of mothers and 
children be more closely coordinated (and, 
in rural districts, greatly amplified), a 
magazine dealing with the protection of 
mothers and children be published by the 
National Bureau of Health to give greater 
publicity to the educational work of the 
bureau, a children’s codé, considering the 
legal, economic, moral, educational, and 
medical aspects of childhood, be drafted, 
and the laws prohibiting child labor be 
strictly enforced; and that measures be 
taken to improve hospital service through- 
out the country. 


Bolivian tourist card 


A recent decree contained regulations on 
the duties which should be performed by 
the Tourist Bureau created last year in the 
Ministry of Immigration, and provided 
for a tourist card good for 90 days, in lieu 
of a passport visa, on payment of one dol- 
lar to Bolivian consuls abroad. Another 
decree created a stamp tax to provide 
funds for this Bureau and for the immigra- 
tion service. This tax will be paid on rail- 
way and airplane tickets, hotel bills and 
some other documents. 


Visiting professors at the 
National University, Bogota 


The Board of Directors of the National 
University of Colombia, desirous of pro- 
moting cultural intercourse between the 
countries that once formed Greater Colom- 


bia, voted early in March to invite two 
professors annually from the National Uni- 
versity in either Quito or Caracas. The 
professors, who will be appointed by their 
own institution, may be chosen from any 
field, and while in Colombia, will be the 
guests of the National University. For the 
present school year the visiting scholars 
will be from Ecuador, and for the next 
year, from Venezuela. 


Products of the Parana delta 


An exchange and market for products of 
the Parana delta was authorized by a law 
of the province of Buenos Aires, which will 
contribute half of the capital, the other 
half to be paid by individuals. The total 
capital authorized is 500,000 pesos. ‘The 
Parana delta is a rich agricultural region 
in which many fruits are grown. Some 
are made into preserves, and there are 
various other small industries. 


Libraries in Brazil 


An association has been organized in Brazil 
for placing public libraries in hospitals, 
schools and districts largely populated by 
working people. 


Colombia commemorates 
historical events 


The Congress of Colombia has appropri- 
ated 200,000 pesos to be used by the city 
of Popayan in commemoration of its fourth 
centenary, which occurs next December, 
by restoring certain buildings, founding a 
historical museum and improving the city. 

The government has also been author- 
ized to purchase the three buildings in the 
town of Rosario de Leiva where the first 
congress of Nueva Granada met, where 
Antonio Ricaurte was born, and where 
General Antonio Narifio died. The gov- 
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ernment will turn these houses over to the 
town, which will maintain them as his- 
torical monuments. 


Scholarships for Chilean and 


Peruvian students 


The winners of six engineering scholar- 
ships, annually granted by W. R. Grace 
and Company, in collaboration with the 
General Electric Company and Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, to university graduate 
StUGEnts: Ol mcenUNamncd) (Clie Ss iwere 
announced early in March. 

Jorge Saettone, of the School of Engi- 
neering, Peru, and Roman Cabezon, of the 
University of Chile, will study at the 
School for Graduate Engineers, of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York; Alberto del Carpio, of the 
Schoo] of Engineering, Peru, and Julio 
Miulnick, of the University of Chile, will 
study the production of mining machinery 
with Ingersoll-Rand Company; and César 
Delgado, of the School of Engineering, 
Peru, and Luis Marti, assistant professor 
in the Hydraulic Laboratory of the Cath- 
olic University, Chile, will study in the 
industrial department of W. R. Grace and 
Company. 

The scholarships were first awarded in 
1937, to Chilean graduate students, and 
the results, according to the donors, have 
been most successful. 


The National Museum of Decorative 
Art in Argentina 


The formal opening of the National Mu- 
seum of Decorative Art, a project of the 
National Commission of Culture, took 
place in Buenos Aires on December 18, 
1937. ‘The museum is the former home of 
Sr. Matias Errazuriz, and contains, in ad- 
dition to a great Renaissance hall and 
rooms in French period styles, others de- 


voted to El Greco, the Primitives, Spanish 
carving, works of Rodin, Bourdelle, and 
Carpeaux, 16th century Flemish tapestries, 
Gothic ivories, and 18th century porce- 
lains. The collections of Sr. Errazuriz 
formed the nucleus of the museum. 

Among the visitors on the opening day 
was President Justo, who expressed his in- 
terest by offering to donate his own collec- 
tion of Roman coins. 


Mexican League of Mental Hygiene 


A Mexican League of Mental Hygiene 
(Liga Mexicana de Higiene Mental) has been 
established in Mexico City. The league 
has been divided into specialized sections 
and will work in cooperation with other 
institutions, such as the Mexican Society 
of Criminology and the Mexican Society 
of Neurology and Psychiatry. Dr. Alfonso 
Millan was elected Secretary General of 
the league. 


Exhibits of Colombian and Boliovan 
paintings 


An exhibit of Colombian paintings was 
held for the first time this year at the 
annual Chilean Summer Salon at Vina del 
Mar. First prize in the Colombian sec- 
tion was awarded to Luis Alberto Acuna; 
second prize to Ignacio Gomez Jaramillo. 
Prizes were also awarded to Sergio Trujillo 
(applied arts) and Ramén Barba (draw- 
ing). Dr. Javier Arango Ferrer, Colom- 
bian commissioner, delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on the evolution of Colombian 
painting. After the close of the exhibit, 
on March 15, the paintings were taken to 
Santiago to be shown jointly with an 
exhibit of Colombian books. . 

The Bolivian painter Gil Coimbra held 
an exhibition early this year at Cuzco, 
Peru. His water-colors of the Chaco War 
and Indian life on the Andine plateau were 
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particularly well received. ‘The exposition 
was held under the auspices of the Cuzco 
Section of the Instituto Americano de 
Arte. 


Argentine Commission of Fine Arts 


The Bureau of Fine Arts, established in 
1931, has been replaced by an honorary 
commission which functions under the 
Ministry of Justice and Public Education. 
The commission is divided into two ad- 
ministrative divisions, one in charge of 
painting, sculpture, architecture and dec- 
orative arts, and the other in charge of 
music. The commission will hold exposi- 
tions, concerts, and lectures and seek to 
increase the appreciation of art on the part 
of the people in general. It will answer 
inquiries having to do with any phase of 
art from official and private institutions 
and individuals, accept bequests and pass 
upon the acquisition of works of art by 
the Government. 


School cooperative socteties in 
Mexico 


The Department of Public Education of 
Mexico has reported that more than 350 
cooperative societies of school children 
have been formed in the Federal District. 
These organizations will sell school sup- 
plies to the children, and were formed pri- 
marily to teach students the value and 
operation of such societies. 


Population of Venezuela 


The figures of the 1937 Venezuelan popu- 
lation census, which have been presented 
to the National Congress for approval, 
give the total number of inhabitants as 
3,451,677, of whom 100,670 are Indians 
and 23,254 are Venezuelans living abroad. 
The population of the six largest state 


capitals are as follows: Caracas (Federal 
District), 203,342; Maracaibo (Zulia), 
110,010; Barquisimeto (Lara), 50,774; 
Valencia (Carabobo) 49,963; Maracay 
(Aragua), 29,255; and San Cristobal 
(TAchira), 22,058. 


Madetra-Mamoré Association 


The Madeira-Mamoré Railroad is a 202- 
mile line connecting Porto Velho, on the 
upper Madeira River, with Guajara- 
Mirim on the Mamoré, opposite a town of 
the same name in Bolivia. It was built to 
provide an outlet for the rich agricultural 
region of eastern Brazil and northwestern 
Bolivia by providing an alternate means 
of transportation between these towns, for 
a series of dangerous rapids on that portion 
of the two rivers makes water transporta- 
tion hazardous and expensive. 

The possibility of such a railway was dis- 
cussed as early as 1846, and abortive at- 
tempts to construct 1t were made in 1871 
and 1878, but the difficulties of working 
in the tropics at so great a distance from 
any base of supplies then proved insur- 
mountable. Construction was again be- 
gun in August 1907, and the final section 
was opened to traffic on July 15, 1912. 

It is now proposed to hold in 1939 a 
reunion of the men who built the railway. 
They are widely scattered, many being in 
Central and South America. As there will 
be a world’s fair on both coasts of the 
United States it is hoped to have reunions 
at New York and at San Francisco. A 
number of men have formed the Madeira- 
Mamoré Association, to membership in 
which all who aided in building the rail- 
road during 1907-13 are eligible. It is 
stated by Mr. John Armitage, now resid- 
ing in Alexandria, Va., who edited, at 
Porto Velho, the Marcongram, an inter- 
esting weekly newspaper of the time, that 
there are only one hundred present mail- 
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ing addresses of his co-workers known to 
the association. The number of men eli- 
gible for membership is so much greater 
that arrangements have been made to 
compile a complete mailing list. This is 
being undertaken by Mr. Edgar A. Smith, 
Newportville, Pa., who is secretary of the 
association. 

The BULLETIN noted with great interest 
the progress of the construction of the 
Madeira-Mamoré Railroad. Several ma- 
jor articles, describing its purpose and the 
perseverance and skill that accomplished 
success under unusual conditions, were 
published at that time. 


City Planning Congress in Chile 


The First Chilean City Planning Congress 
was held at the Federico Santa Maria 
Technical University in Valparaiso from 
February 17 to 20, 1938. In addition to 
members of the Government, municipali- 
ties, and municipal organizations, repre- 
sentatives of several foreign institutions in- 
terested in the subject were present. The 
work of the congress was divided into three 
sections. Papers presented in the first sec- 
tion dealt with the science of city planning, 
education, and aesthetics; in the second, 
with zoning, statistics, building ordinances, 
public services, and traffic; and in the 
third, with forestation, financing, local 
works, and housing. 

Coincident with the congress, an exhibi- 
tion of architecture and city planning was 
held, to promote public interest in urban 
problems. The exhibits which were dis- 
played in the Municipal Casino ef Vina 
del Mar, as an annex to the Summer Salon, 
included studies and completed projects 
undertaken by cities, private organiza- 
tions, and individuals. 

Among the recommendations of the con- 
gress were the following: That the City 
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Planning Institute of Santiago be made an 
official organization and act as the per- 
manent committee for subsequent con- 
gresses; that in one park of every city a 
‘““Garden of Peace,’ containing the na- 
tional flowers of all countries, be planted; 
that a reforestation plan for the entire 
country be adopted by the National Con- 
gress; that expenses for city improvements 
be paid by higher taxes on property whose 
value is increased by such improvements; 
and that scientific, cultural, or artistic 
associations be consulted in the design and 
location of monuments. 

It was voted to hold the second congress 
in Santiago in 1941, as a part of the cele- 
bration of the fourth centenary of the 
founding of the city. 


Argentine Standardization 
Commission 


By executive decree a few months ago a 
Standardization Commission was created 
in Argentina under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. It will have charge of investigat- 
ing national materials, and especially of 
setting up standards for their quality. All 
interests concerned will be allowed to par- 
ticipate in these studies, so as to guarantee, 
as far as possible, the standards set up and 
their adoption without question. It is 
proposed to create a central laboratory, a 
special library and any other activities 
necessary to carry out the purpose of the 
Commission. 


Postal savings in Colombia 


On January 1, 1938, stamps for postal 
savings ranging in value from 5 centavos 
to 1 peso went on sale at postoffices in Co- 
lombia. These stamps are to be pasted on 
cards which, when full, may be deposited 
in a savings bank or presented for payment. 
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Pe ee ae 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


Argentina, 


Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 





NION 


/ Assistant Director 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvISsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietTin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE FOREIGNER who, without knowing the 
special geography of our country, hears 
that Bogota is in the heart of the tropics 
feels sure that it must suffer almost un- 
bearable heat, accompanied by disease 
and epidemics. On the other hand, if he 
is told that Bogota is situated 8,660 feet 
above sea level, he doubts whether a city 
in a region of perpetual snows can be 
habitable. Both these suppositions are 
very natural, but neither conforms to the 
facts. It is precisely because of the com- 
bination of these two circumstances that 
Bogota has a climate of eternal spring, 
although at times this spring seems a trifle 
more like the end of autumn. 
Undoubtedly, one of the most character- 
istic features of the Hispanic-American 
world is the existence of vast and lofty 
plateaus, each of which has as suzerain a 
national capital—Mexico City, Bogota, 
Quito, La Paz. ‘The early explorers must 


have been amazed when, after their 
titanic efforts had carried them over huge 
mountain ramparts, they found not only 
peaks rising still farther into the sky but 
wide plains watered by rivers and carpeted 
with perpetual verdure. 

This was true of Colombia. When 
Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, after tra- 
versing the virgin forests of the Magdalena 
valley—which even today offer no path to 
the intrepid explorer or to the traveler 
accustomed to withstand tropic climes— 
finally, at the end of many long days on 
the march, viewed the high, far-stretching 
plateau, his heart swelled within him and 
he realized that his superhuman effort 
had not been in vain. Today, when the 
foreigner who for the first time treads this 
portion of the torrid zone, tired after a 
journey made, not like that of Quesada, in 
small canoes and on horseback but on 
steamers and in railway cars, sees the 
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THE SABANA OF BOGOTA 


“That immense green plain hemmed in far away by violet mountains invites to meditation and study.” 


train surmount the summit and begin to 
roll along the smooth green sabana, he 
enjoys the change from the heat and 
heavy atmosphere of the lowlands to the 
fresh, stimulating air of the plateau, from 
the wanton luxuriance of nature to a 
hospitable and kindly aspect, from the 
solitude of the jungles and the lowlands 
infested with malaria to the animation of 
a civilized society, and he may then say, 
repeating a charming phrase of the French 
diplomat de Fontenay, that Bogota is like 
the Sleeping Beauty who cannot be found 
until her terrible guardians have been 
overcome. 

According to the poet-chronicler Juan 
de Castellanos, Quesada’s companions 


exclaimed when they descried this fertile 
and welcoming plain: 
Tierra buena! 
Tierra que pone fin a nuestra pena! 
(Goodly land! 
Land that ends our tribulations!) 

And the future marshall immediately 
observed the unquestionable resemblance 
between the sabana of Bogota and the 
vega of Granada, and gave to these new 
regions, which were to be his second 
country, sweet names that reminded him 


of his well-loved Andalusia. In the third. 


book of the Aeneid, when Virgil recounts 
the arrival of Aeneas at the island where 
lived Andromache, Hector’s widow newly 
married to Helenus, he was greatly sur- 
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BOGOTA, CAPITAL OF COLOMBIA 


Founded 400 years ago, Bogota is dominated on the east by mountains that at nightfall seem to advance 
in black masses upon the confines of the city. 


prised to find a miniature Troy, another to mind her ruined fatherland. Likewise 
stronghold like that of Pergamos, another the Spanish conquerors wished to perpet- 
Xanthus, and another Scaean gate, fic- uate in these exotic lands the memory of 
tions that comforted an exile by bringing the town, the river, the mountain that 
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THE NATIONAL POST OFFICE, FORMERLY THE COLONIAL CONVENT 
OF SANTO DOMINGO 


they had known in their youth, thus 
forming a new Spain in the empires of the 
Aztecs, Incas and Chibchas. 

When Quesada arrived at the pleasant 
spot called Teusaquillo, says Don Ignacio 
Gutiérrez Ponce, “‘there came to his 
memory the beautiful vega of Granada, 
where he had passed his early childhood. 
He saw in the northwest the small range 
of Suba, which reminded him of the 
Sierra de Elvira. The Soacha hills re- 
called those known as the Suspiro del 
Moro, and the peaks of Montserrate and 
Guadalupe looked like those near Gran- 
ada. Overwhelmed with this pleasant 
emotion, which was heightened by his 
Andalusian imagination, he did not hesi- 
tate to choose that site for the foundation 
of a city which should make his conquest 
permanent. Accordingly, he ordered built 
in honor of the twelve Apostles twelve 
houses thatched with straw and began to 
erect a chapel.” : 

Undoubtedly, the Andalusian stamp per- 


sists in the nations of the new world, in 
spite of the extraordinary changes and mu- 
tations that uses and customs undergo in 
young countries, powerfully influenced by 
the forces of a different environment. The 
ancient cities of our country show unmis- 
takable traces of Sevillian architecture, 
with its grated windows and flower-filled 
patios. In Cartagena, under the shelter 
of the formidable walls raised by Philip II, 
which stolidly defy the centuries, are 
streets which, seen in the moonlight, trans- 
port us to the heart of Seville’s famous 
Santa Cruz or Triana. In certain regions, 
a trace of the Andalusian inflection gives 
grace and spice to the language. Even in 
Bogota, notwithstanding the moderniza- 
tion of the city, there are still streets and 
houses bearing the Spanish hallmark. 
Although Jiménez de Quesada was born. 
in Andalusia, he belongs to Colombia and 
especially to Bogota, not only because he 
was the conqueror of the kingdom of New 
Granada, but because he indelibly im- 


BOGOTA AAT 


printed his personal characteristics on the 
nation that he founded. He was by pro- 
fession a lawyer and this country has been 
profoundly legalistic, enamored of the 
formulas of written law and friendly to civil 
government. Over the flashing of swords 
the torch of the law has risen triumphant, 
and it is in keeping that the most illustrious 
of our heroes, General Santander, has gone 
down to posterity with the title given him 
by Bolivar, ““Man of Laws.” Quesada 
was a soldier on occasion, but like most of 
our great warriors, when the conflict was 
over he returned to his occupation in civil 
life. He was the most humane of the con- 
quistadors for, even if under compulsion 
by his companions he committed an act 
of culpable cruelty, he did not boast of it 
but sorrowed to recall it. In the Colom- 
bian nation it is but seldom that sanguinary 
instincts have come to the surface, and then 


they have quickly been stifled by universal 
reprobation. One of the most popular acts 
of Quesada’s life was the provision in his 
will ordering that a fresh vessel of water 
should be kept ready for the use of the 
thirsty traveler over the arduous ‘Tocaima 
road. His true pleasure was literature. 
He loved poetry, as all Colombians have 
loved it, and he wrote many books whose 
titles suffice to give an idea of the variety 
of his gifts. A military man of letters is a 
familiar type in Colombia. Quesada was 
generous; he poured out his wealth heed- 
lessly, and spent his strength in searching 
for the mythical El Dorado, which irresisti- 
bly attracted him, just as the mirage of 
great wealth, which never gave the dreamed- 
of return, attracted his descendents. 
Finally, he was devoutly Christian, as is 
the Colombian nation. 

Among the epic figures of the conquest 





AN ALTAR TO ST. JOSEPH 


Many magnificent woodcarvings and images of great value are found in the colonial 
churches of Bogota. 
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BOLIVAR’S GARDEN 


The Liberator of Colombia lived for some time 
on the outskirts of Bogota. 


of America, Quesada holds the chief place, 
although his enterprise is less famous than 
the deeds of Cortés and Pizarro. Bogota 
should raise a statue to its founder at the 
chief entrance to the city, as a tribute of 
affection and as a testimony that although 
her doors are open to the whole world she 
is proud of her ancestry and faithful to the 
traditions of her race. 

The first founding of Santa Fe de Bogota 
took place on August 6, 1538. History, 
poetry, painting have delighted in depict- 
ing that dramatic scene. An epic figure 
indeed is that lawyer turned conquistador 
who, lost in the vast solitudes of the Andes, 
plucks a handful of grass, slashes the earth 





three times with his unconquered sword, 
takes possession of the r_w land in the 
name of his monarch and, bestriding his 
horse, challenges to single combat whoever 
may oppose the founding of the city. And 
a subject appropriate for a canvas of the 
Italian primitives would be Fray Domingo 
de las Casas who, garbed in coarse vest- 
ments made of Indian textiles, offered the 
sacrament of the mass before a picturesque 
throng of Spaniards and Muiscas, conse- 
crating forever to Christ this country from 
which the shapeless divinities of the Chib- 
cha theogony had been put to flight. The 
lead chalice and ornaments that were used 
in this solemn rite are preserved as relics 
in the cathedral at Bogota, which raises its 
majestic pile on the very site where stood 
the rustic altar of the first mass. 

As has been said, Quesada founded the 
city in the heart of what is now Colombia, 
where it enjoys a single season lasting all 
the year. Thus the trees never are de- 
nuded of their leaves, nor is there any 
special period when flowers or gardens are 
in their prime. The atmosphere is diaph- 
anous and the sky blue, although it often 
changes rapidly in the months when the 
winds blow from the cordillera. That im- 
mense green plain, enclosed on the far 
horizon by violet mountains, invites to 
meditation and study, and the sunset is a 
spectacle forever new. Sometimes long 
black bands of clouds lie motionless along 
the horizon, and the sun casts a livid light 
that gives the scene a funereal aspect, as if 
it were Good Friday afternoon. On other 
days the sky is overlaid with light tints of 
silver and gold on a background of the 
purest blue, as if a pre-Raphaelite painter 
had prepared this decoration for a back- 
ground to groups of seraphs striking their 
lutes and harps and singing the Angelus. 
But most frequently, instead of these soft 
and delicate tints that form a celestial 
symphony of color, the firmament salutes 
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the end of day with a tropical flood of light 
and glory. Above the blue mountains 
rise other fantastic peaks, apparently of 
solid silver. Huge cloud masses fringed 
with purple combine to form apocalyptic 
monsters. Floating castles appear and dis- 
appear. The west seems a volcano in 
eruption, and the sun in imperial majesty 
is suddenly shrouded in vapors, while cast- 
ing its last rays from an enormous red 
disk, as if they were a torrent of blood 
gushing from a wound. Dusk is very brief 
on the sabana. Night comes suddenly, 
surprising the unwary traveler, and the 
mountains that dominate the landscape 
on the east seem to advance in black masses 
upon the confines of the city. 

What a magnificent spectacle is a clear 
night on these Andean heights! Since the 
equator is so near, both hemispheres of the 
sky are in view, and the spectator, by 
merely turning his head, can see first the 
North Star and then the Southern 
Cross. In this clear atmosphere, in the 
deep blue canopy of heaven, the stars are 
incredibly distinct, and it is no mere 
figure of speech to say that the firmament 
seems to tremble with the scintillation of 
myriads of luminous points. The Milky 
Way spreads its gigantic arch across the 
sky, as if it would embrace all creation, 
and rare indeed is he who can gaze upon 
this panorama without feeling a breath of 
the infinite upon his spirit. 

Sometimes we seem to find in nature a 
parallel to the traits of our own characters, 
because that rapidity with which the sky, 
first clear, then suddenly darkened by 
lowering clouds, recovers its former bright- 
ness reflects the quickly changing moods 
that for good or for evil have character- 
ized the people of Bogota. And it would 
not be strange if the contemplation of 
that far horizon had influenced the serious, 
meditative, and often religious tendency of 
a large part of our art and literature. 





Courtesy of Colombian Legation, Washington, D.C. 


PATIO OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
MARQUES DE SAN JORGE 


When we say that the sabana of Bogota 
recalls the vega of Granada, we humbly 
admit that we have nothing to compare 
with the Alhambra or the Generalife, but 
nature atones for what we lack in art. Not 
far from Bogota are the celebrated falls of 
Tequendama, in a beautiful setting of 
cyclopean rocks where the spectator may 
contemplate the cataract in all its graceful 
majesty. ‘Tequendama is a sublime spec- 
tacle. It amazes and fascinates but does 
not overwhelm the spectator. It is a 
work of art executed by nature in the glory 
of her mighty power. When the sun. 
paints a rainbow on its brow and silvers 
the falling spray, when the air is clear and 
one can see the whole cataract, from the 
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place whence the stream hurls itself like a 
prehistoric dragon through a narrow cleft 
and the mass of water breaks into thou- 
sands of curling threads dissolving into 
mist, down to its plunge into the abyss 
where the river seems a mere foamy brook, 
then Tequendama has the exalted beauty 
arising from the union of strength and 
grace. But suddenly, like a solitary mon- 
arch, the cascade withdraws from the gaze 
of man, wrapping itself in a mantle of 
vapor which the breeze parts only at inter- 
vals. The sole testimony to its eternal 
activity is the sound of the solemn and 
majestic fall of the water, like the beat of 
a gigantic drum, to use Caro’s phrase. 
Then the virgin forest is decked with 
scarves of mist and a caravan of clouds 
marches over the surrounding mountains. 
Santa Fe de Bogota never had a court like 
that of Lima or Mexico City but, as 
Pedro Ordonez de Ceballos says in his 
book entitled Viaje del Mundo, “there is 
silver and a great quantity of gold” and 
the lands of the Muzo Indians are near by 
with their famous emeralds which, accord- 
ing to him, are the best in the world and 
are dug from ‘“‘a mountain so great that it 
will not be demolished by the end of the 
world.’ He says too that there is other 
natural wealth no less valuable. The 
eastern mountains hold an inexhaustible 
supply of coal, a treasure that great na- 
tions might envy, and a few leagues north 
of the city rises a mountain chain contain- 
ing a deposit of salt perhaps unique in the 
world, for it is necessary only to tunnel the 
mountains, forming complicated galleries 
like the Roman catacombs through the 
deposits. ‘There is, in fact, a vast central 
hall whose walls are sparkling white 
blocks of salt. There banquets may well 
be held without the guests’ being aware 
that a mountain rises above their heads. 
But these natural advantages are offset 
and partly nullified by the enormous 


difficulty of communications, by the slow- 
ness of navigation on the Magdalena River 
(for a trip up from the mouth used to last 
a month) and by the distance between the 
capital and the chief provincial cities. It 
is remarkable that in colonial times 
Bogota should have boasted fine homes 
with costly furniture brought from Spain 
and transported over perilous trails on 
mules or on the backs of Indians. There 
were no great palaces in Santa Fe, as 
there were in Mexico City; not even the 
viceroys had a mansion worthy of their 
rank. The finest residence was that of 
the Marquis of San Jorge, which for- 
tunately is still preserved and is to Bogota 
what the Torre-Tagle Palace is to Lima. 
There were many churches, some of beau- 
tiful architecture, others with a more mod- 
est exterior, but in most of them there are 
magnificent woodcarvings and images of 
great value, such as that of Jesus the Naza- 
rene in San Agustin, worthy to stand 
beside Seville’s famous sculptures. 

The most polished of our colonial his- 
torians, the Most Reverend Senor Don 
Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita, Bishop 
of Panama, who was born in Santa Fe, 
thus describes the capital of New Granada 
in the sixteenth century: 


Santa Fe de Bogota lies on the slopes of two 
mountains, extending downward to the plain. 
It is a little more than two miles in length, and 
perhaps one in width. The streets are wide, 
straight and at present all are paved, so that 
neither is there mud in the winter nor does dust 
annoy in the summer. The city’s buildings, both 
high and low, are costly and well built in the 
modern style of stone, brick, plaster and tile, so 
that they are not surpassed by Castilian dwellings, 
although there is no comparison with royal 
palaces, either of kings or of great lords, which in 
their structure generally surpass those found in 
the Indies. The houses are so spread out over 
their sites that almost all have spacious patios, 
gardens and orchards, and no family needs to 
beg fruit and flowers from another. The city is 
beautified by four plazas and five arched bridges 
over the two rivers that bathe it, San Francisco 





Courtesy of ‘‘El Grafico,” Bogota. 


THE FALLS OF TEQUENDAMA ARE A SUBLIME SPECTACLE 
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Courtesy ef Colombian Legation, Washington, D. C. 


IN THE BUSINESS CENTER OF BOGOTA 


and San Agustin, so that it is easy to go from one 
‘part of the city to the other, and the San Fran- 
cisco River is so useful that besides supplying 
water for many private fountains it provides 
power for eight mills within the circuit of the 
city. The Spaniards who live here, whose number 
is increasing daily, are more than 3,000 at present 
and there are as many as 10,000 Indians, most of 
them dwelling in the highest part of the city, 
‘that called Puebloviejo, and-.in another section 
‘to the north called Pueblonuevo. There would 
‘be many more Spanish inhabitants if they were 
not constantly being drawn off to succor the 
strongholds of Cartagena, Santa Marta, Mérida 
and Guiana. Those who dwell here, Indians as 
well as Spaniards, are divided into three parishes, 
besides the cathedral, which has the most dis- 
tinguished and numerous parishioners. Those 
who are commonly called Creoles are of a lively 
intelligence and speak a purer Castilian Spanish 





than any other inhabitants of the Indies. They 
are little inclined to the study of law and medicine, 
in which Lima and Mexico excel, but much to 
that of sacred theology, philosophy and the 
humanities. They go to great lengths in the 
elaborate celebration of church rites and in enter- 
taining strangers. They are generally skilled in 
sword play and dancing, and they make it a 
point of honor to settle their duels and challenges 
one by one or two by two without recourse to 
firearms. The women are generally beautiful, 
of distinguished bearing, quick and full of courtly 
wit, especially those of noble birth, and they 
surpass men in keeping their word. 


The course of colonial life was undis- 
turbed by major incidents, but was not as 
tranquil as some people have imagined. 
Under the apparently peaceful surface, 
strong passions stirred. One evidence of 
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SOUTH FACADE OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 
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FRAY CRISTOBAL DE TORRES 


The venerable figure of the archbishop who erected the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Senora de Rosario 
stands in the patio of this ancient institution of learning, in which many leaders of Colombian inde- 
pendence were educated under the democratic régime established by the founder. 


this is the picaresque chronicle called E/ 
Carnero left to us by the Bogota author Juan 
Rodriguez Freile. It recounts the scandal 
of those days. Du Sang, de la Volupté, de la 
Mort, the title of Barrés’ celebrated book, 
comes to mind to characterize these pages, 
in which the malicious talent of the chron- 
icler left interesting and intimate notes on 
the society of the period. ‘These episodes 
drip blood, because of the unbridled and 
ardent passion that makes love and death 
brothers. 

Two figures dominate the colonial scene. 
One is Archbishop Fray Cristobal de 
‘Torres, who expended his substance in the 
erection of the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario, whose handsome build- 
ing still stands in the center of the capital. 
That prelate, whose genius saw far into the 
future, established a truly democratic ré- 


gime in the regulations that he drew up 
for the Colegio, and it is not surprising that 
many of the leaders of our independence 
were educated there. The other outstand- 
ing figure is the Viceroy Don José Solis, 
Duke of Montellano, who not only was a 
gifted administrator but also, like Don Juan 
Tenorio, the hero of many amorous adven- 
tures until God called him and he ex- 
changed his rich uniform for the brown 
Franciscan habit, thus leaving a romantic 
memory behind him. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
there was an intellectual renaissance in the 
capital. The Botanical Expedition was 
organized under the direction of the savant 
Mutis. The Astronomical Observatory 
was built, the great Caldas began his dis- 
coveries and published the Semanario de la 
Nueva Granada, a milestone in our cultural 
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history, and Antonio Narino, that polished 
example of a Bogota hidalgo, translated 
The Rights of Man, as a preface to his cam- 
paign for independence. Thus the way 
was prepared for the outburst in 1810, the 
proclamation of independence on July 20 
of that year. After the ephemeral republic 
called La Patria Boba came the Spanish re- 
conquest—the cruel tyranny of Morillo, 
who cut off the lives most precious to the 
country and left it desolate. The reign of 
terror ended with the victory of Boyaca 
and the glorification of Bolivar in the cap- 
ital. ‘This is the most splendid moment in 
the history of the city, which from that 
time was consecrated the center of Greater 
Colombia. After this federation was dis- 


Courtesy of Colombian Legation, Washington, D. C. 


solved, the history of New Granada begins: 
the slow and difficult organization of the 
country, the formation of political parties, 
civil wars, and short-lived dictatorships, 
stifled by the people’s preference for a law- 
abiding civil government. Until the end 
of the century the progress of the Bogota 
was but slow. It may be symbolized by 
the construction of the capitol, enthusias- 
tically begun, often suspended, changed as 
to plan, but finally completed, so that 
the edifice now stands as an example of 
solid and elegant classical architecture. 
Bogota deserves great praise because 
even in the midst of civil convulsions, of 
great efforts—often frustrated—to develop 
national wealth, of obstacles imposed by 





THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, BOGOTA 


Many buildings of modern architecture, as well as ancient edifices, adorn the Colombian capital. 
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nature to the development of the interior 
of the country, the city always continued 
to be a center of intellectual culture that at 
certain periods surpassed that in any other 
Hispanic-American nation. From _ the 
time of the founding of E/ Mosaico to that 
of El Repertorio Colombiano and the Papel 
Periodico Ilustrado our history contains many 
eminent names, such as Caro, Cuervo, 
Pombo, Vergara y Vergara, Caicedo 
Rojas, Ezequiel Uricoechea, Gonzalez 
Manrique, José Asuncion Silva, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

On its fourth centenary Bogota aspires 
to continue its progress, but without losing 
its traditional Spanish stamp. We trust 
that it will continue to be the focus of a 
great modern culture, without losing the 


ancient and glorious traits inherited from 
Spain, that love of liberty, of law and 
order, and of law enforcement when agi- 
tators create disturbances, as well as that 
sentiment of American solidarity which 
makes us share enthusiastically in the glory 
of our sister nations and sympathize in 
their sorrows. 

In the midst of the centenary festivities 
a new President of Colombia will be inau- 
gurated amid general rejoicing. This is 
Dr. Eduardo Santos, a son of Bogota, a 
man distinguished in civil life, an experi- 
enced journalist who, having studied law in 
the university, can apply it justly as Chief 
Magistrate. ‘Thus Bogota at the end of the 
fourth centenary of its existence does honor 
to the legal tradition of its great founder. 


Bolivia and Paraguay Make Peace 


‘PEACE between the Republics of Bolivia 
and Paraguay is re-established.”” So reads 
Article I of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Boundaries between these two nations 
signed at Buenos Aires on July 21, 1938, 
amid rejoicing throughout the Americas. 

This new triumph of inter-American con- 
ciliation was the result of efforts by the 
Chaco Peace Conference, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the two parties to the Chaco 
controversy and of six mediatory nations— 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the United 
States, and Uruguay—who have been meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires since July 1935. ‘Thus 
is terminated, subject to ratification by the 
nations concerned, one of the most acute 
boundary disputes that have ever arisen in 
the Americas. 

Bolivia and Paraguay, despite repeated 
efforts, have never fixed their common 
boundary since they became independent 


States. Early in 1929, when war threat- 
ened, it was averted by the action of the 
International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration 
then meeting in Washington, which ten- 
dered its good offices to the disputants 
through the Commission of Inquiry and 
Conciliation Bolivia-Paraguay, constituted 
in accordance with the protocol of January 
3, 1929, signed by the two countries at the 
instance of the Conference. This Com- 
mission recommended that they should re- 
turn to their status quo ante the frontier inci- 
dents that gave rise to the mediation by the 
Commission. However, thesituation again 
became serious in 1931, and the govern- 
ments of Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, the 
United States, and Uruguay (the neutrals 
represented on the aforementioned com- 
mission) extended their good offices to 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Delegates met in 
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Washington, but the ensuing negotiations 
failed, and after hostilities had gone on for 
some time, open warfare began in 1933. 

The American republics continued their 
efforts for peace, and the League of Na- 
tions also took an active part in attempting 
to settle the dispute. The Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
assembled at Montevideo in 1933, per- 
suaded the belligerents to declare a truce, 
which lasted a little more than two weeks. 
On June 12, 1935, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay suggested another 
truce, and a protocol was signed which 
wentintoeffect twodayslater. The United 
States was added to the mediating na- 
tions, and on July 1 the aforementioned 
Chaco Peace Conference began its sessions 
in Buenos Aires. Its mediation has now 
borne fruit in a treaty which provides for 
the prompt arbitration of the boundary be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay in the Chaco 
by the Presidents of Argentina, Chile, Bra- 
zil, Peru, the United States, and Uruguay. 

To celebrate this happy event, the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
composed of representatives of the twenty- 
one member countries, convened in special 
session at 3 o’clock on July 21. The Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Chairman of the Board and 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
opened the meeting by the following re- 
marks, in which he offered a resolution for 
passage by the Board: 


FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD: 

I have asked you to meet today because I was 
sure that you would share my belief that the 
Governing Board of the official international or- 
ganization of the American Republics should 
record its opinion of the significance of the act 
which is taking place this afternoon at the Chaco 
Peace Conference in Buenos Aires. 

We, as representatives of our governments and 
peoples in the Pan American Union, share the 
deep feeling of thankfulness, hope and pride that 
must exist throughout our continents as the 
Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay sign a Treaty 
of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries. We are 


thankful that the Governments of Paraguay and 
Bolivia have given proof of an enlightened states- 
manship and leadership which will spare their 
peoples the renewed horror and suffering of war, 
and will assure their countries of progress and well- 
being under the guarantee of peace. We are 
hopeful that this striking triumph of the principle 
of friendly settlement of international disputes will 
bring renewed courage and strength to all those 
throughout the world who are striving for orderly 
progress based on justice and law. We may be 
proud that the free and democratic nations of the 
new world have demonstrated again that our 
inter-American system of consultation and co- 
operation is a live and vital force in the preserva- 
tion of peace and the maintenance of friendly 
international relations. It is a splendid culmina- 
tion of three years of cooperative effort at the 
Chaco Peace Conference. 

With the approval of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, and with such changes 
as the members of the Board may suggest, I 
believe it fitting that the Board should adopt a 
resolution similar to the following and should 
telegraph it to the Chairman of the Peace Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, meeting in special session on July 21, 
1938, upon the occasion of the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries 
between the Republicsof Boliviaand Paraguay 
at the Peace Conference in Buenos Aires; 

And fully aware of the significance to all the 
American peoples of the instrument to which 
the Governments of Paraguay and Bolivia 
have pledged their faith and support; 

RESOLVES 

1. To express to the Governments of the two 
Parties to the Treaty the heartfelt felicitations 
of the members of the Governing Board upon 
this striking proof of statesmanship, construc- 
tive leadership, and devotion to the inter- 
American principle of the pacific settlement of 
international differences; 

2. To place on record a tribute to the ef- 
fective efforts and loyal cooperation of the 
Mediatory Powers and of their delegates to the 
present Peace Conference who have labored 
with such ability and devotion to help achieve 
this success which always will mark one of the 
brightest pages in the record of inter-American 
relations; 

3. To extend to the Government of the 
Argentine Republic, which has acted as host 
to the Peace Conference and whose Ministers 
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for Foreign Affairs have acted as Chairmen of 
the Conference, special congratulations for its 
great contribution to this splendid achieve- 
ment; 

4. To call attention to the credit due to the 
many representatives of the American Repub- 
lics who, during the past several years, have 
participated generously and ably in the work 
of reaching a settlement of this long-standing 
dispute; 

5. To express its conviction that the signing 
of the present treaty would have been impos- 
sible unless there had existed a very real inter- 
American solidarity in support of our peace 
machinery and a powerful public opinion in 
all of our nations insistent upon the abolish- 
ment of war as an instrument of international 
policy; 

6. And, finally, to request the Director 
General of the Pan American Union to 
telegraph the text of this resolution to His 
Excellency, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Argentine Republic and Chairman of the 
Peace Conference. 


With great enthusiasm, the members of 
the Board rose to pass the resolution 
suggested. 

His Excellency Dr. Luis Fernando Gua- 
challa, Minister of Bolivia, then replied to 
the remarks of the Chairman. He said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

It is with deep emotion that I rise to thank the 
Chairman of the Governing Board for the lofty 
and generous phrases with which he has just 
spoken of the signing of the peace treaty between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The reason for our rejoicing at the auspicious 
event which took place today at Buenos Aires is 
two-fold: first, there is the significant fact that 
the peace accord, a truly great work of concilia- 
tion, will now allow my country to devote its 
energies to peaceful endeavors of internal progress 
and social betterment; and then, even more far- 
reaching in its implications, there is the added 
realization of the appearance, on the horizon of 
the American continent, of the rising sun of inter- 
national law and arbitration. Furthermore, it is 
to be hoped that the two or three boundary dis- 
putes still pending between some of our sister 
nations will likewise be definitively settled. 

A long-standing and complex territorial feud, 
made more acute by the bitterness and the suffer- 
ings of a three-year war, has just been conquered 


by the will to peace of the American continent 
Six neutral sister republics took upon themselves 
the difficult task in June 1935; after three years 
of arduous negotiations, they present the world 
with the fruit of their efforts and of their faith in 
the destinies of this young Hemisphere. The 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay share with Bolivia and Paraguay the 
glory of this journey of peace. 

The sacrifices made by my country in this 
historic hour are the best testimony of her love for 
peace and international cooperation; they are an 
eloquent illustration of an ideal become reality, 
and they constitute a step forward in continental 
solidarity, for such solidarity must be the result, 
precisely, of the sacrifices and concessions of one 
and all, to the common good. 

In the face of such disturbing events as are taking 
place in other less fortunate continents, where 
force and brutal war are relegating to oblivion the 
memory of international justice, it was impera- 
tive that the New World prove itself worthy of the 
hopes of all peace-loving people and men of good 
will, and of all who still believe in the reign of law 
in a civilized community of nations. —The Chaco 
peace constitutes that proof, and transcends, in 
that sense, the material and geographical limits of 
the territory in dispute. 

In acknowledging, in the name of my Govern- 
ment and in my own, the gracious words of the 
Chairman of the Board and the resolution that 
the Board has just passed, allow me to express, 
also, and with particular emphasis, the gratitude 
of Bolivia for the noble and unceasing devotion 
with which President Roosevelt, his eminent Secre- 
tary of State, the Hon. Cordell Hull, and the 
distinguished Undersecretary, the Hon. Sumner 
Welles, contributed to this work ot peace, in which 
we all rejoice. 


Immediately thereafter Dr. Pablo Max 
Ynsfran, Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, 
responded on behalf of his country, saying: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

It is with deep emotion that I have listened to 
the remarks and the motion of the Chairman of 
the Governing Board apropos the event celebrated 
in this special session. And first of all I desire to 
express my most sincere thanks for his laudatory 
reference to Paraguay. 

With the definitive settlement of the long-stand- 
ing Chaco dispute the American Continent can be 
proud of having given to the world convincing 
proof that nations can dwell together in peace, in 
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a broad spirit of collective solidarity. Not only 
does this solution seal the peace between two 
nations but it also reaffirms the guiding principle 
of the whole Continent. Peace between Paraguay 
and Bolivia has been brought about by the faith 
of all the nations of America in the reality of the 
fundamental precepts of law. This faith may 
well become the dawn that will dissipate the 
darkness and confusion enveloping the historic 
period in which we live today. 

Pan Americanism, which is first and foremost a 
doctrine of cooperation, has now gained another 
strong foundation stone. Nations are made to live 
together, not to destroy each other. America, if 
united in the belief that nations must be governed 
by order and mutual respect, can restore to the 
world confidence in the future. 

The peace concluded between Paraguay and 
Bolivia has emphasized how deep-rooted is that 
saving belief. The two nations extend their hands 
to each other for the sake of a principle which 
transcends their own frontiers, the principle that 
inspired the six mediating nations in their three 
For the common good 
Paraguay and Bolivia end a_ long-standing 
estrangement and are ready to renew, hand in 


years of untiring labor. 


hand, their interrupted march toward their com- 
mon destiny. It is highly desirable that the few 
disagreements still pending between American 
Republics should soon have the same pacific 
settlement. 

In the name of my Government, I wish to 
extend to my fellow members of the Governing 
Board my heartfelt thanks for this noble and sig- 
nificant tribute to the fraternal spirit that inspired 
Paraguay when it signed the Buenos Aires pact. 
And once again I wish to record the deep gratitude 
of my country to the mediating nations, which 
have labored so tirelessly in the Peace Conference, 
as well as to their distinguished representatives in 
that body, men whose intelligence, impartiality 
and admirable perseverance have made possible 
the magnificent success of this effort of practical 
Pan Americanism. 


The proceedings of the Governing Board 
were transmitted by radio to Buenos Aires, 
where they were heard by the President of 
Argentina, the delegates and audience 
assembled in Government House for the 
signing of the treaty, the text of which is 
as follows: 


The Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay (Para- 
guay and Bolivia) with the intention of consolidat- 


ing peace definitively and to put an end to the 
differences which gave rise to the armed conflict 
of the Chaco; inspired by the desire to prevent 
future disagreements; keeping in mind that be- 
tween States forming the American community 
there exist historical brotherly bonds which must 
not disappear by divergencies or events which 
must be considered and solved in a spirit of re- 
ciprocal understanding and good will; in execu- 
tion of the undertaking to concert the definitive 
peace which both republics assumed in the Peace 
Protocol of June 12, 1935 and in the Protocolized 
Act of January 21, 1936; represented: 

The Republic of Bolivia by His Excellency Dr. 
Eduardo Diez de Medina, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and His Excellency Dr. Enrique Finot, 
President of the delegation of that country to the 
Peace Conference; 

and the Republic of Paraguay by His Excellency 
Dr. Cecilio Baez, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
His Excellency General José Félix Estigarribia, 
President of the delegation of that country to the 
Peace Conference, and the delegates Their Ex- 
cellencies Doctors Luis A. Riart and Efraim 
Cardozo; 

Present in Buenos Aires and duly authorized by 
their Governments have agreed to concert under 
the auspices and moral guarantee of the six medi- 
atory Governments, the following definitive treaty 
of peace, friendship and boundaries. 

ARTICLE ONE.—Peace between the Republics 
of Paraguay and Bolivia (Bolivia and Paraguay) 
is re-established. 

ARTICLE Two.—The dividing line in the Chaco 
between Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and 
Bolivia) will be that determined by the Presidents 
of the Republics of Argentina, Chile, United 
States of America, United States of Brazil, Peru 
and Uruguay in their capacity as arbitrators in 
equity, who acting ex aequo et bono will give their 
arbitral award in accordance with this and the 
following clauses. 

A. The arbitral award will fix the northern 
dividing line in the Chaco in the zone comprised 
between the line of the Peace Conference pre- 
sented May 27, 1938 and the line of the Para- 
guayan counter-proposal presented to the con- 
sideration of the Peace Conference June 24, 1938, 
from the meridian of Fort 27 of November, i. e. 
approximately meridian 61° 55’ west of Greenwich, 
to the eastern limit of the zone, excluding the 
littoral on the Paraguay River south of the mouth 
of the River Otuquis or Negro. 

B. The arbitral award will likewise fix the 
western dividing line in the Chaco between the 
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Pilcomayo River and the intersection of the mer- 
idian of Fort 27 of November, 1. e., approximately 
61° 55’ west of Greenwich with the line of the 
award in the north referred to in the previous 
paragraph. 

C. The said line will not go on the Pilcomayo 
River more to the east than Pozo Hondo, nor to 
the west further than any point on the line which, 
starting from D’Orbigny, was fixed by the Neutral 
Military Commission as intermediary between the 
maximum positions reached by the belligerent 
armies at the suspension of fire on June 14, 1935. 

ARTICLE THREE.— The arbitrators will pronounce, 
having heard the parties and according to their 
loyal knowledge and understanding taking into 
consideration the experience accumulated by the 
Peace Conference and the advice of the Military 
Advisers to that organization. 

The six Presidents of the Republics mentioned 
in Article Two have the faculty of giving the 
award directly or by means of plenipotentiary 
delegates. 

ARTICLE Four.—The arbitral award will be given 
by the arbitrators within a maximum of two 
months counting from the ratification of the pres- 
ent treaty, obtained in the way and form stipulated 
in Article Eleven. 

ARTICLE Five.—The award being given and the 
parties notified, these will immediately name a 
mixed commission composed of five members, two 
named by each party, and the fifth designated by 
common agreement of the six mediatory govern- 
ments in order to apply on the ground and set 
the bournes of the dividing line given by the 
arbitral award. 

ARTICLE Six.—Within thirty days after the 
award, the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay 
(Paraguay and Bolivia) will proceed to accredit 
their respective diplomatic representatives in 
Asuncién and La Paz (La Paz and Asuncién) 
and within ninety days will fulfill the award in its 
principal aspects, under the vigilance of the Peace 
Conference, to whom the parties recognize the 
faculty of resolving definitely the practical ques- 
tions which may arise in this connection. 

ARTICLE SEVEN.—The Republic of Paraguay 
guarantees the amplest free transit through its 
territory and especially through the zone of Puerto 
Casado, of merchandise arriving from abroad 
destined to Bolivia and of the products which issue 
from Bolivia to be embarked for abroad through 
the said zone of Puerto Casado; with the right for 
Bolivia to install customs agencies and construct 
depots and stores in the zone of the said port. 

The regulations of this article will be the object 


of a later commercial convention between both 
Republics. 

ArtTiIcLE EicHt.—The arbitral award having 
been executed through the application and 
setting of bournes of the dividing line the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and 
Bolivia) will negotiate directly, Government to 
Government, the other economic and commercial 
conventions they deem proper to develop their 
reciprocal interests. 

ARTICLE NineE.—The Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) reciprocally 
renounce all action and claim deriving from the 
responsibilities of the war. 

ArTicLeE Ten.—The Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) renewing the 
non-aggression pact stipulated in the Protocol of 
June 12, 1935, solemnly obligate themselves not 
to make war on each other nor to use force, directly 
or indirectly, as a means of solution of any present 
or future difference. 

If in any event these were not resolved by direct 
diplomatic negotiations, they obligate themselves 
to have recourse to the conciliatory and arbitral 
procedures offered by international law and 
especially the American conventions and pacts. 

ARTICLE ELEvEN.—The present treaty will be 
ratified by the National Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Bolivia and by a national plebiscite in 
Paraguay; in both cases ratification must take 
place within twenty days counting from the date 
of signature of this treaty. Ratifications shall be 
exchanged in the briefest period possible in the 
Peace Conference. 

ARTICLE TWELVE.—The parties declare that in 
case ratification referred to in the preceding article 
were not obtained, the text and content of this 
treaty cannot be invoked to found upon them 
allegations nor proofs in future occasions or pro- 
cedures of arbitration or international justice. 

In faith of which the representatives of Bolivia 
and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) together 
with the plenipotentiary delegates representing the 
mediatory countries in the Peace Conference sign 
and seal the present Treaty in double copy at 
Buenos Aires on the twenty-first day of the month 
of July, Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight. 


Since the treaty was signed just as the 
BULLETIN was going to press, it was im- 
possible to obtain the text of the addresses 
delivered in Buenos Aires upon that occa- 
sion. ‘They will be printed in full in the 
next issue. 
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The day after the signing of the treaty, 
the following radiograms were received at 
the Pan American Union: 


(Translation) 
Buenos Aires, July 22, 1938 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General, Pan American Union, 
Washington. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the 
telegram in which you, Mr. Director General, 
were so good as to transmit to me the text of the 
resolution adopted by the Governing Board of 
that great institution in its session of July 21. In 
the name of the Peace Conference over which I 
have the honor to preside, I send my deepest 
thanks for the expression of appreciation by the 
Pan American Union for the efforts and the co- 
operation of the mediating States and their dele- 
gates in the conference. The juridical settlement 
of the long-standing Chaco controversy cannot 
fail to strengthen the bonds of Pan American 
solidarity, which finds its outstanding expression 
in the institution which you so ably direct. I take 





this opportunity to reiterate the assurances of my 


highest esteem. 
José Maria CanTILo, 


President, Peace Conference. 
( Translation) 


Buenos Aires, July 22, 1938. 


Dr. LEo S. Rowe, 
Director General, Pan American Union, 
Washington. 

I have the honor to request the Director General 
to be so kind as to inform the Governing Board of 
the keen satisfaction with which the government 
of Argentina learned of the resolution adopted by 
the Pan American Union in its session of yesterday. 
In the name of the President and in my own I send 
cordial thanks for the special congratulations of 
the Governing Board, whose efficacious and con- 
tinuous activity on behalf of continental solidarity 
has been a valuable factor in bringing about the 
result which all America is celebrating today. 
Permit me to express to you, Mr. Director General, 
my most distinguished consideration. 


José Maria CantTILo, 
Mimster of Foreign Affairs. 





Brazilian Historians 


A. TETXEIRA SOARES 
Secretary of the Brazilian Embassy in Washington 


BRAZIL WON HER INTELLECTUAL INDE- 
PENDENCE long before she became politi- 
cally independent. As far back as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when we 
were still part of the Lusitanian empire, we 
had poets and prose writers whose works 
could vie with the best in Portuguese 
literature of the time. 

Brazilian publicists have sought to ex- 
plain, through an analysis of contemporary 
trends of thought, the loving care lavished 
since early days by our country’s native 
sons on the depiction of man and his sur- 
roundings in the New World. 

One cannot but recognize the manifest 
intention, displayed by the first men who 
endeavored to describe colonial Brazil of 
the eighteenth century, of proving that we 
could even then present something new, 
something distinguishable from all that 
was purely Portuguese. 

This explains the blatant patriotism of 
historians like Rocha Pitta, the truly 
Brazilian sentiment of men such as Pedro 
Taques, Frei Gaspar da Madre de Deus, 
and Jaboatao, and the human and uni- 
versal feeling that inspired the moralist 
Mathias Ayres. 

In the golden age of Portuguese history, 
the period from 1412 to 1570, the language 
was enriched and clarified by a great 
poet—Camoes—and by a number of 
distinguished prose writers. 

During the Renaissance, the Portuguese 
language was not only the language of 
poets but also that of admirable historians, 


of travelers and chroniclers. During that 


1 Address delivered on May 27, 1938, at the Catholic 
University of America, in a session under the chairman- 
Ship of the vice-rector Dr. McCormick, with His 
Excellency M. de Pimentel Brandao, the Brazilian 
Ambassador, as guest of honor. 
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epic period, the Portuguese carved with 
the sword and with the pen an enduring 
monument to their race and to their deeds. 

It would take too long to name here the 
multitude of historians and travelers whom 
Portugal gave to the world and who were 
the originators of new literary genera, such 
as that of direct observation of the habits 
of exotic peoples. These men were the 
first to describe strange scenes from Africa, 
from India, China and Japan; dramatic 
deeds they had seen done in distant lands; 
battles and shipwrecks in foreign seas. 

When the first Brazilian 
writers endeavored to extol the merits of 
their native land, they followed the exam- 
ple set by their Portuguese forerunners, 
and employed the medium of history. Our 
early poets, save for one rather vivacious 
satirist, Gregorio de Mattos, were posi- 
tively insipid. 

The history of literature tells us that 
peoples first learned to express themselves 
by means of song, and that only later did 
they turn to the narrative. Poetry, thus, 
came before prose. 

In the eighteenth century, however, 
there began to appear writers who knew 
how to interpret the traditions of the land, 
such as our greatest poet of the colonial 
period, José Basilio da Gama, the author 
of Uruguay. The first vivid and pictur- 
esque descriptions of the Brazilian land 
and people also date from this period. 

Later, towards the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when classicism was languishing 
anemically, we had a number of interest- 
ing writers who, though never able to 
attain first magnitude, are still worthy of 
note as characteristic of the times when 


genuinely 
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Brazil was being transformed from colony 
into united kingdom and from the latter 
into independent empire. 

These voices spoke with emotion of the 
excellences of the land and the people. 
Their preoccupation was to show that we 
were making an effort towards the crea- 
tion of a culture of our own, while follow- 
ing with interest ail new developments 
throughout the important European cen- 
ters. Moreover, some of these men were 
imbued with political preoccupations, 
and we find among them some of the most 
tenacious champions of our Independence. 

During this period a more marked at- 
tention began to be paid to history. To 
sing of the beauties of the land and the 
excellences of the people was not enough; 
it had become necessary to narrate and 
to record the lore, the traditions, and the 
customs, and to codify the ideals that 
inspired Brazilian society. 

Some of these figures were really worthy 
of note, not only because of the literary 
works which they left to posterity, but 
also because of their personality. Mont’- 
Alverne, for instance, was a famous re- 
ligious orator and a disseminator of 
modern philosophic doctrines. Blind and 
old, he was called upon to occupy the 
pulpit and preach on the feast day of 
Sao Pedro de Alcantara, patron saint of 
Emperor Pedro II. The aged preacher, 
broken, paralyzed and sightless, delivered 
a sermon which became famous as an 
example of sacred oratory. 

José da Silva Lisboa, Viscount of Cayri, 
had an essentially political mind and was 
a curious figure among the pioneers of 
great political reforms. We owe to him 
the piece of advice given to the Regent, 
Prince D. Joao, on the occasion of the 
arrival of the latter in the city of Sao 
Salvador, that the ports of Brazil be 
opened to trade with all nations. Cayrt 
was the author of over twenty major 


works on economy, jurisprudence, history 
and political science. We may see fit to 
criticize the style and the merit of some 
of his works, but it cannot be denied 
that they played an important role in the 
formation of the Kingdom and the Em- 
pire of Brazil. Oliveira Lima said of him 
that “‘he wrote history that had a pro- 
nounced courtlike flavor.” The fitness 
of this concept of our great historian may 
be confirmed by those who have read the 
works of Cayrt. 

Marianno José Pereira da _ Fonseca, 
Marquis of Marica, also played a political 
role. He wrote a book of maxims and 
was the author of lesser works of a political 
character. He told, in short, his little 
history of the times. . . . 

José Feliciano Fernandes Pinheiro, Vis- 
count of Sdo Leopoldo, was the author of 
a work of merit, Zhe Annals of the Captaincy 
of S. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul. 

Doubtless, however, one of the most 
interesting figures of those times was 
Hippolyto Furtado de Mendonga. 

Because of his love of liberty, he exiled 
himself voluntarily from Portugal and 
lived a great part of his life in London, 
where he managed the publication of an 
admirable newspaper, the Correio Brasi- 
liense, printed in Lewis’ shops, from 1808 to 
1823. Furtado de Mendonga was one of 
the men who, through their deeds, made 
fistory and influenced the development of 
their native land. 

The Correio Brasiliense, copies of which 
are very rare today, is a vast repository of 
information relating to Portugal, Brazil 
and England. The famous journalist was 
a spectator of the great drama of the rise 
and fall of the Napoleonic empire, and 
lived to see his country win the independ- 
ence for which he had battled so much. 
It suffices to say that he himself edited his 
famous newspaper and set it in type in the 
printing shop. 
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I can never forget the emotion I felt 
when, at the home of some very good 
Portuguese friends, in Lisbon, I first came 
across a complete collection of this ex- 
tremely rare newspaper. I remember that 
I offered a disproportionate sum for its 
purchase. Happily for my purse, the 
owner, fully aware of its value, refused to 
part with it. 

In this period immediately prior to our 
independence, we had other interesting 
historians, economists and _ publicists. 
Bishop <Azeredo Coutinho, author of 
historical and economic memoirs, is worthy 
of mention, although his works should be 
read with certain reservations. Pizarro 
produced a work which contains valuable 
information on his period. I should also 
mention the historians Luiz Gong¢alves dos 
Santos and Ignacio Accioli de Cerqueiro e 
Silva; Balthazar da Silva Lisboa, historian, 
jurist and naturalist; Evaristo Ferreira da 
Veiga, the son of a modest bookseller, who 
became the greatest journalist of his time 
and who exerted great influence on public 
opinion during the first kingdom and the 
regency; Canon Januario da Cunha Bar- 
bosa, one of the builders of our independ- 
ence, who was also one of the founders of 
our Historical and Geographical Institute; 
Antonio Carlos Ribeiro de Andrada, orator 
and politician; Manuel Ayres do Casal, 
author of Chorographia Brasilica, geographer 
and historian; and, finally, José Bonifacio 
de Andrada e Silva, our ‘‘Patriarch of 
Independence”’, mineralogist, poet, histo- 
rian and politician, whose versatility and 
universality of spirit is comparable in 
many ways to Benjamin Franklin’s. 

After the proclamation of our independ- 
ence in 1822, there flourished a diffuse 
political literature, now forgotten, which is 
nevertheless of interest to those who wish 
to secure detailed knowledge of those 
tumes. Some one has affirmed that true 
history is that which is found in the 


pamphlets, opuscules, diatribes and popu- 
lar literature of any particular epoch, 
rather than what is contained in the major 
works of noted writers. Here in 
the United States, likewise, there appeared, 
both during and after the period of the 
struggle for independence, literature of an 
essentially political nature, produced by 
such men as Samuel Adams, John Dickin- 
son, Joseph Galloway, Tom Paine, John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson and many others. 

A great French classicist once stated: 
“Certes Cest un subject merveilleusement vain, 
divers et ondoyant, que Thomme....° As 
the nations are the sum of their men, we 
may logically conclude that there is noth- 
ing more difficult than to attempt to in- 
terpret the soul of a nation. History, how- 
ever, continues to be the most efficient 
lesson for those who wish to learn of the 
ideals that have guided a people in the 
past, or that may be guiding them at the 
present time. 

As a study of human feeling there is cer- 
tainly no period in our history which can 
be more interesting than that which fol- 
lowed the abdication of our first Emperor. 
This monarch was, without any doubt 
whatsoever, a romantic and admirable fig- 
ure. It may be said of his personality that 
it was subject to a curious and complex 
play of contrasts between many faults and 
virtues just as numerous. He was an out- 
standing figure both of his time and in his 
country, where he became a national hero. 
His image is forever graven on the imagi- 
nation of the people: an admirable ado- 
lescent knight, clad in splendid raiment 
and riding a fiery steed... . 

I venture to apply to the personality of 
D. Pedro I a little of Goethe’s notable. 
concept, when he said of Napoleon, “Ex- 
ceptional men are outside the moral sphere. 
They really act like physical forces, like 
fire and water.” 


BRAZILIAN 


It was Pedro I, in fact, who had the 
courage to proclaim our independence. 
In the best-regulated families there is usu- 
ally some one who commits indiscretions 
at the most awkward moments. In the 
Braganza family Pedro I was the bad boy 
who separated Brazil from Portugal’s po- 
litical fold. The historical truth is, how- 
ever, that D. Joao VI, with his customary 
keenness of vision, on leaving Brazil ad- 
vised Prince D. Pedro to make Brazil in- 
dependent. 

On April, (383i Ds Pedro 1 boarded 
the British frigate Warspite and left Brazil 
forever. ‘The period which followed was 
the most dramatic, the most vivid and 
impetuous and possibly the most glorious 
in our history: the Regency (1831-40). 

It was in 1838 that Marshal Cunha 
Mattos and Canon Januario da Cunha 
Barbosa founded, under the patronage of 
the child Emperor, the Historical and 
Geographical Institute of Brazil, the most 
important association of its kind in the 
Americas. On August 18 next, this Insti- 
tute will therefore celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of its glorious existence. It 
has published since 1840 an admirable Re- 
view, which has no peer on this continent. 
The complete collection of this publication 
comprises over 100 volumes and is a reposi- 
tory of precious information regarding our 
history. Whoever wishes to write today 
concerning any chapter in our history, can 
find no better source of reference than the 
files of the old Review. 

Varnhagen, Viscount of Porto Seguro, 
was our greatest historian. A patient 
investigator, an accurate observer, an inde- 
fatigable worker, with a special gift for 
unearthing information from old records, 
Varnhagen left a gigantic compilation of 
historical material. He wrote the General 
Mstory of Brazil, in 2 volumes, the latest 
edition of which, however, already com- 
prises 5 volumes, because of admirable 
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DOM PEDRO I 


The first ruler of independent Brazil and one of 
its national heroes. 


annotations by two masters: Capistrano 
de Abreu and Rodolfo Garcia. 

Varnhagen made researches in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Holland, Austria, 
Chile, etc. He discovered and published 
precious manuscripts of ancient cancioneiros 
of Portugal, old Portuguese books of 
genealogy, treaties on navigation, docu- 
ments pertaining to our colonial period, 
and much interesting information on the 
Dutch domination in the north of Brazil. 
He found time to conduct discussions with 
sages such as D’Avezac, Major and Netz- 
cher. He was an excellent diplomatic 
agent, and was Imperial Minister to 
Austria when he died. 
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JOSE MARIA DA SILVA PARANHOS, 
BARON OF RIO BRANCO 


This eminent Brazilian statesman not only wrote 

history but made it through the far-reaching 

boundary arbitrations conducted while he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1902-1912). 


It is amazing that Varnhagen should 
have been able to investigate and com- 
pile such an enormous amount of historical 
material. All that he discovered and pub- 
lished is, as a rule, of excellent quality. 
Varnhagen is, therefore, because of this, 
one of the great figures of our nation. 

He opened the way for a great many 
others) 5 ks Lisboa, vay ynoreds stylise, 
Pereira da Silva, an imaginative and con- 
sequently not very trustworthy historian; 
Candido Mendes de Almeida, geographer 





and jurist of merit; the Viscount of Tau- 
nay, eminent romanticist; Joaquim Nor- 
berto, Mello Moraes Pae, Joaquim Caeta- 
no, Joaquim Felicio dos Santos; Tavares 
Bastos, genial observer of Brazilian life 
and problems. 

These were the historians of our romantic 
phase. 

We may say that the year 1870 marks 
the beginning of a great movement of 
renovation in the field of juridical, histor- 
ical and philosophical studies. This move- 
ment started in Recife, and one of its 
originators was Tobias Barreto. 

Two other movements had their inception 
at the same time: the abolition of slavery 
and the proclamation of the Republic. 

The movement which is called the 
“Recife School” produced a modification 
in the manner in which the national prob- 
lems were dealt with, and the criterion of 
history was also modified. 

The principal historians of this period, 
which has been extended to our days, 
were Joaquim Nabuco, Eduardo Prado, 
the Baron of Rio Branco, Capistrano de 
Abreu and Oliveira Lima. 

Nabuco had one of the most charming 
personalities that we have ever known. An 
orator, he figured brilliantly in the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. As a 
critic, his literary idol in his early youth 
was CamoOes, and this cult flowered towards 
the end of his life in the addresses that he 
made before universities in the United 
States concerning the greatest poet in the 
Portuguese language. An historian, in 
his biography of his father he depicted an 
admirable section of life during our 
Second Kingdom. He left other inter- 
esting works, such as his fascinating auto- 
biography and that monument of erudi- 
tion, the defense of Brazil in the litigation 
with Great Britain over the Guiana terri- 
tories. A diplomat, he was our first 
Ambassador in Washington and one of the 
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great names in Pan Americanism. Poli- 
tics and history were his two ruling 
passions. As a historian, Nabuco was 
favored with a singularly charming style. 

Eduardo Prado left us a number of 
valuable works on our colonial history, 
but his talent as a polemist and as a critic 
revealed itself in his Jllus@o americana and 
Fastos da Dictadura. He was above all an 
essayist and an exceptionally keen critic. 

The Baron of Rio Branco has a great 
name in our history, whether as historian 
or statesman. No one in his time knew 
our history and our political geography 
better. This enabled him to carry out 
the great work of settling the territorial 
litigation with our neighbors. He de- 
fended the rights of Brazil in the questions 
of the boundaries of Missdes (with Argen- 
tina) of Amapa (with France), and of 
Acre (with Bolivia), with full success for 
Brazil. ‘The works that he compiled set- 
ting forth the rights of Brazil are simply 
admirable. He peacefully enlarged the 
national territory by more than 300,000 
square kilometers. As Minister of Foreign 
Affairs from 1902 to 1912, he carried out 
a broad international policy of respect for 
juridical principles and initiated the 
practical policy of approximation with 
the other continental nations on the basis 
of Pan Americanism. 

Capistrano de Abreu was noted for his 
fine critical spirit. He left precious works 
on the colonial period, and syntheses of 
some epochs in our history. He was a 
master in the full sense of the word, be- 
cause of the keenness of his collective view- 
point, most agreeably wedded to his 
finesse of analysis. 

Oliveira Lima, diplomat and historian, 
left us great literary, critical, and histori- 
cal work. His appreciations of the United 
States, of Japan and of Argentina, com- 
piled in three volumes, are enchanting 
to read. His works on the colonial history 


of Brazil are admirable for the keenness of 
perception and interpretation they display. 
He wrote a valuable work on the recog- 
nition of the Empire. But his greatest 
work of reconstitution of a whole epoch 
was his D. Joao VI in Brazil, because 
Oliveira Lima, through his minute analy- 
sis of the personality of that sovereign to 
whom Brazil owes so much, was the first 
to do him justice. 

At the present time, historical study is 
flourishing in Brazil. We have Rodolfo 
Garcia,—today a master,—Max Fleiuss, 
Pedro Calmon, Wanderley Pinho, Roberto 
Simonsen, Affonso de Taunay, our greatest 
authority on certain aspects of colonial 
history, Alberto Rangel, J. F. de Almeida 
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MANOEL DE OLIVEIRA LIMA 


Dr. Oliveira Lima, celebrated in both hemi- 
spheres for his historical research and writings, 
bequeathed his library of 30,000 volumes, now 
an important research center, to the Catholic 
University of America in Washington. 
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Prado, Basilio de Magalhaes, Gilberto 
Freyre, Octavio Tarquinio de Souza, and 
a legion of others. 

Forgive me if | have been too ambitious 
in attempting to summarize so vast a 
chapter in the history of Brazilian culture, 
I thought of you before I thought of myself. 
I did not wish to torture you. I have 
quoted names which areas milestones along 
a great road. Since we are surrounded 
here by books which speak to us of Brazil 
and of the nations of America, permit me 


to express my sincere wish that the Oliveira 
Lima Library? may transform itself very 
soon into a hive of hard work directed 
towards a better knowledge of all the 
countries on this continent, which only 
wish for progress, peace and justice! 


2 In 1924 Dr. Oliveira Lima presented his entire l- 
brary of some 30,000 volumes, a lifetime collection of 
books dealing chiefly with Brazilian history and litera- 
ture, to the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. The Lima Collection or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Ibero-American Library, 1s installed as a separate 
unit, and offers to student and scholar a mine of research 
material. 


The Civil and Political Statue 


of Women in Peru 


CARLOS ECHECOPAR H. 
Juridical Division, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Peru 


CiviL STATUS 


THE LEGISLATION in force in Peru from 
1852 to 1936 was, as in almost all Latin 
American countries, practically identical 
with the Code Napoléon. In accordance 
therewith, the legal status of women was 
clearly inferior to that of men, especially 
after marriage, which implied passing 
from legal capacity to semi-incapacity, since 
married women could not enter into con- 
tracts, owed obedience to their husbands, 
could not be guardians for their children, 
in case of widowhood were not heirs-at- 
law, and could not obtain absolute divorce. 
When the new Civil Code of Peru was 
enacted in 1936 it changed this situation 
by giving women many more rights. 
Unmarried women not only have all civil 
rights, but exercise them, and if there are 
some restrictions on the rights of married 


women they arise from the exigencies of 
the state of matrimony. 

The following detailed exposition will 
substantiate the foregoing remarks. 

Civil rights 

Men and women enjoy the same civil 
rights, except for the restrictions on mar- 
ried women (Art. 6, Civil Code). Ca- 
pacity to exercise these rights is acquired 
without distinction of sex on reaching the 
age of 21 years, or at 18 by emancipation 
from parental control, marriage, or the 
receiving of a professional diploma (Arts. 
8 and 11). A woman’s capacity to con- 
tract marriage begins at the age of 18, a 
man’s at 21 (Art. 82). 


Marital partnership 


With regard to rights arising from 
marriage, the present Civil Code has 
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replaced the traditional notion of marital 
authority and protection of the wife by 
the husband, by a more modern concept 
of the marital partnership as composed 
of independent individuals, thus giving 
the married woman full civil rights 
limited only by the fact that the husband 
is considered the head of the family. 


Management 


Because of the principle of unity in 
management which governs the marital 
partnership, the husband is its representa- 
tive, managing it and fixing the common 
domicile, which is compulsory for the 
wife (Arts. 24, 161 and 168). Neverthe- 
less, the wife becomes the manager and 
representative of the society if the husband 
is legally prevented from assuming these 
functions, if his whereabouts are unknown, 
or if he has been condemned to imprison- 
ment (Art. 174). For ordinary purposes, 
either husband or wife can act as repre- 
sentative (Art. 169). The guardianship 
of the children belongs to both, although 
in case of disagreement the father’s 
opinion shall prevail (Art. 391). A mar- 
ried woman cannot accept guardianship of 
other persons without the consent of her 
husband. 

By virtue of her autonomy, a wife can 
enter into contracts, dispose of her prop- 
erty, appear in court, exercise any profes- 
sion or industry outside the home with her 
husband’s express or tacit consent, and is 
not responsible with her own property for 
his personal debts (Arts. 169, 172, 173 and 
175). 

Financial Affairs 

The Civil Code establishes the marital 
partnership on a mixed basis, which recog- 
nizes the existence of separately owned 
property belonging to husband or wife 
before marriage and of common property, 
composed of the income from the foregoing 
and of the property acquired by purchase 


from common funds. It is presumed that 
all property is common, unless the con- 
trary is proven (Arts. 176 and 185). Both 
husband and wife preserve the right of free 
administration of separately owned prop- 
erty and can dispose of it, the husband 
having charge of the administration of 
common property, but the wife may op- 
pose any act of his which passes the bounds 
of normal administration (Arts. 178, 188 
and 189). 

In accordance with Art. 207, the wife 
administers, and without authorization of 
her husband may freely dispose of, the 
income from her occupation and that ob- 
tained by the legal returns from the prop- 
erty of her children, which is considered to 
be held in trust. 

A series of provisions protects the wife 
from economic abuses of the husband. 
Among these are the provisions empower- 
ing the wife to request separation of prop- 
erty, stating that the personal obligations 
of the husband are not binding upon the 
income of the wife’s property, and impos- 
ing on the husband the obligation of giving 
surety for the administration of his wife’s 
dowry and of his wife’s property when she 
permits such administration (Arts. 241, 
180, 197 and 230). When the marital 
partnership is dissolved the property of the 
wife constitutes the first claim, then the 
payment of the debts and obligations of 
the society, and lastly the husband’s 
capital (Art. 201). 


Divorce 


Causes of divorce are the same for both 
spouses. Marriage may also be dissolved 
by mutual consent (Art. 247). The wife 
resumes the status that she had before 
marriage, and cannot use her husband’s 
surname. ‘The rules relative to the guard- 
ianship and maintenance of the children 
are the same for both spouses, with the 
exception that the wife in every case may 
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keep the children up to the age of seven 
years, unless there is a serious reason to 
the contrary. 


Illegitimate Children 


The situation of a woman having an 
illegitimate child was improved by the 
Civil Code when it adopted the principle 
that paternity may be established by legal 
action (Art. 366) and that it is the 
mother’s duty to endeavor to establish it 
during her child’s minority (Art. 376). 
The situation was further improved by 
providing that the father is obligated to 
maintain his illegitimate children to the 
age of 18 and by granting to the mother 
the right of compensation for moral 
injury in cases of promise of marriage, of 
criminal cohabitation, or minority at the 
time of conception (Art. 370). 


Right of Inheritance 


There is no difference in the right of 
inheritance because of sex. In marriage 
the surviving spouse is heir-at-law in 
varying proportions, depending on the 
existence of ascendents, descendents or 
brothers and sisters, being the only heir 
in case none of the foregoing exist. 


PouirIcAL RIGHTS 


Nationality 


In accordance with the Constitution 
which has been in force since 1933, the 
foreign wife of a Peruvian acquires the 
nationality of her husband. The Peru- 
vian wife of a foreigner preserves her 
Peruvian nationality unless she specifically 
renounces it (Art. 6, Constitution). 

An unmarried woman acquires or loses 
Peruvian nationality under the 
conditions as a man. 


Same 


Suffrage and the right to hold office 


In order to hold office it is necessary to 
be able to vote. In elections for the Presi- 
dent of the republic and members of con- 
gress, the right of suffrage is reserved to 
men in full exercise of their citizenship. 
In accordance with Art. 86 of the Con- 
stitution, Peruvian women who are of age, 
and married women and mothers of fam- 
ilies, although they are not yet of age, can 
vote in municipal elections. 


Public office 


Women do not have the right to hold 
certain public offices that require the in- 
cumbent to be a citizen, since citizenship 
is limited by Art. 84 of the Constitution 
to men. Such offices are, for example, 
those in the cabinet, the diplomatic corps, 
the army, political divisions, etc. Women 
may, however, hold positions in govern- 
ment offices and be teachers in any edu- 
cational institution. 


Charitable societies 


In Peru certain social welfare services 
for such institutions as hospitals, asylums, 
orphanages, etc., are in charge of chari- 
table societies, to which the government 
has granted certain powers. Many promi- 
ment people, including women whose 
work is very valuable, are among the 
members of these societies. 


Liberal professions 


There are no restrictions on a woman’s 
field of study. She may enter any school 
or university, except military schools and 
religious seminaries, and may exercise any 
profession or trade, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the laws protecting 
women gainfully employed. 


First Inter-American Travel Congress 


JOSE TERCERO 
Chief, Travel Division, Pan American Union 


TRAVEL IN THE AMERICAS is no longer in 
the ‘‘infant industry” stage. Gone are the 
days when a trip to other American coun- 
tries was considered a venture into the 
unknown, when travelers’ tales of life and 
experiences there were noteworthy more 
for imagination than for veracity. In- 
creased services by land, sea, and air, more 
and more winter cruises by plane or luxury 
liner, have brought inter-American travel 
through a healthy youth, and it is about to 
attain its majority. 

One of the most potent stimuli to such 
travel by citizens of the United States was 
the opening of the highway from Laredo, 
Texas, to Mexico City. In the two years 
since that road has been traveled, over 
225,000 citizens of the United States have 
crossed the border to find almost at their 
very doorstep a variety of magnificent 
scenery, a wholly different way of living 
based on a fascinating mixture of Euro- 
pean and native American cultures, and a 
warm hospitality, all of which together 
have made it natural for many travelers to 
plan their next trips farther afield, to other 
American countries. 

It may be added that Mexicans too have 
taken advantage of this road, and only a 
few weeks ago a bus brought a party from 
their capital to New York. 

The tourist, whether journeying from 
north to south or crossing the Equator 
from the other direction, has discovered 
that he can find in the Americas vivid 
contrasts of old and new; the traveler with 
a purpose or a hobby knows that he can 
gratify his interest, whether it be art or 
archaeology, hunting or fishing, natural or 


economic science, past or present history, 
mountain climbing or jungle exploration, 
sports or cuisine. ‘The business man often 
travels accompanied by his family, so that 
business and pleasure are combined to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 

The idea of convoking a congress that 
would study the problems of inter-Amer- 
ican travel and lay the foundations for 
concerted action by the governments and 
the private interests of the American 
republics to promote such travel was first 
suggested early in 1934 by the Argentine 
Touring Club and was favorably received 
by the Pan American Union. For various 
reasons, however, the suggestion could not 
be acted upon at that time. During the 
same year, the Union established its Travel 
Division, in compliance with a resolution 
of the Seventh International Conference of 
American States, which met inMontevideo 
in December 1933. Through that divi- 
sion, the Union began a definite plan of 
manifold activities, utilizing all the means 
at its disposal to promote travel in the 
Americas. The results obtained clearly 
showed the need for a gathering of the 
travel interests of all America. 

Official, semi-official, and private or- 
ganizations have all done their bit on the 
highway of understanding, but their efforts 
have too often been sporadic, overlapping, 
or unplanned. To remedy the situation 
and substitute cooperation for rivalry, 
coordinated for scattered efforts, pooled 
resources for duplicated activities, to re- 
place prejudice and antagonism by sym- 
pathy and understanding and to emphasize 
the appreciation of the cultural heritage and 
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TRAVEL IN THE AMERICAS 


Great cities and sophisticated resorts attract some travelers to Latin America. Above: Buenos Aires, the 

largest capital in the Western Hemisphere, is a lively and gay city of more than two million. Below: 

A smart restaurant at Vifia del Mar, the fashionable Chilean seaside resort much patronized by 
foreigners. 
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SANTIAGO DE ATITLAN, GUATEMALA 


Maya remains, colonial buildings, and Indians whose picturesque dress and customs have been handed 
down since before the discovery of America make Guatemala one of the most interesting American 
countries to visit. 


achievements of other countries, the Board 
of Directors of the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, with the cooperation 
of the Pan American Union, has issued 
invitations to the First Inter-American 
Travel Congress, to be held April 14-21, 
1938. Governments, semi-official organi- 
zations, and private enterprises connected 
with the different phases of tourist travel 
were all asked to send representatives to 
the congress. 

The governments of the twenty-one 
nations, members of the Pan American 
Union, have indicated their intention to 
participate. In the letter of acceptance 
for the United States, Secretary of State 
Hull said: 

Travel in this hemisphere has definite recre- 


ational, cultural, and economic values and 
contributes to the stimulation of the spirit of 


genuine understanding and goodwill among the 
peoples of the Americas. I believe that any 
responsible effort by the several governments and 
pertinent semiofficial and private agencies to pro- 
mote inter-American travel should be encouraged 
and I hope that the Governments of the American 
Republics will take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to cooperate and to take part 
in the deliberations of this meeting. 

With the concurrence of the Secretaries of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, I am 
pleased to accept on behalf of this Government 
the courteous invitation extended by the Golden 
Gate International Exposition to Participate in 
this First Inter-American Travel congress. 


The organizing committee of the con- 
egress has drafted a preliminary program, 
which was sent out on June 30 to all those 
interested for criticism and suggestions. 
When the replies are received, early in 
October, the committee will draw up the 
final agenda. 
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I. 


ae 


B. 


C. 


The preliminary program is as follows: 
General Topics 


Ways AND MEANS TO PROMOTE INTER-AMERI- 
CAN TRAVEL 


Governmental action 
1. Simplification of passport and immigra- 
tion regulations. 

. Improvement of transportation facilities: 
maritime, railroad, air, highway. 

3. Improvement of hotel and 
facilities. 

. Regulation and control of tourist services, 
for the protection of the tourist. 

. Encouragement of group travel. 


ho 


similar 


IN 


On 


6. Customs exemptions to travel literature 
of the American nations. 
7. Bilateral agreements. 
. Agreements among 
special geographic areas. 
Joint action (Government and private) 
1. Establishment of a national 
board. Its functions and powers. Its 
finances. 
Non-governmental action 
1. Cooperation among national 
boards. Regional federations 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Tourism. 


within 


ioe) 


countries 


tourist 


tourist 
of tour- 
ism. 


2. Cooperation among touring and auto- 
mobile clubs. Inter-American Auto- 
mobile Association. 

3. Closer relations among travel companies 
and agencies. 
Agents Association. 

4. Coordination of transportation facilities 
for group travel, tours, etc. 

5. Cooperation among hotel associations 
and chains. Inter-American Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 


Inter-American ‘Travel 


Il, Pusiiciry, PROPAGANDA AND PROMOTION 


Advertising, publicity and promotion pro- 
grams. 

The role of the press (dailies and magazines) in 
the promotion of national and inter-American 
travel as a public service. 


. The role of the radio in the promotion of 


national and inter-American travel as a 


public service. 


. Regional and national art contests for the 


preparation of posters and similar propaganda 
material. 

Inter-American contests of printing and the 
graphic arts for travel literature, posters, etc. 


. Granting of larger commissions. 
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III. GREATER USE OF AND SUPPORT TO THE 


TRAVEL PROMOTION FACILITIES OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


Special Topics 


I. ‘TRANSPORTATION 


A. Maritime 


1. Special inducements to regular carriers. 
The relation of passenger rates to port 
and other charges. 

2. Establishment of interchangeable stop- 
over tickets at through rates among 
regular connecting services. 

3. The effect of through or cruise passenger 
trafic on the space reserved for inter- 
mediate and inter-port passengers. 

4. On-season and off-season rates. 
effects on the volume of travel. 


Their 


5. Special treatment for facilities to seasonal, 
non-freight carrying vessels. 


B. Railroad 
1. Adoption of mileage tickets at reduced 
rates. 
2. Greater facilities to international 


through trains. 
3. Problems of competition between rail- 
road and highway services. 


C. Air 


1. Simplification of immigration, customs 
and other requirements for through, 
transit, and stopover passenger traffic. 

2. Adequate control of irregular, seasonal 
services, in the interest of safety. 

3. The effect of through or cruise passenger 
traffic upon space reserved for inter- 
mediate and inter-port passengers. 


D. Highway 


1. Adoption of mileage tickets at reduced 
rates. 

2. Greater facilities to international bus 
traffic. 

3. Means to eliminate the transportation 
of paying passengers in private vehicles. 
Cooperation among government agen- 
cies, automobile clubs and insurance 
companies in the attainment of this end. 

II. THe Marxetinc OF TRAVEL 
. Greater recognition of the importance of the 
travel agent in the marketing of travel. 
Enlargement 
of the range of services sold by the travel 
agents for which commissions are now granted. 


. Special facilities to group travel by travel 


agents in and within the American nations, 
during off-seasons. 





TRAVEL IN THE AMERICAS 


Below 


he southern Andes. 


WG 


Mt. Tronador 1 


Above 
The incomparable harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 


Scenes of natural beauty allure many persons. 
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D. 


E. 


Granting of special transportation and other 
concessions to conductors of groups. 

Means to facilitate and simplify the transfer 
of funds in international travel transactions. 
Cooperation of the banks in this connection. 
Extension of the principles of fair-trade prac- 
tices to the inter-American travel business. 
Acceptance and greater use of inter-American 
commercial arbitration facilities by the travel 
trade, for the settlement of differences. 


Ill. THe AUTOMOBILE AND THE TourIst TRADE 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Encouragement of inter-American automobile 
travel 
1. Special rates for the transportation of 
automobiles 
2. Special facilities for the temporary im- 
portation of automobiles and trailers 
Problems created by trailer travel and their 
solution 
The importance of the automobile in the de- 
velopment of national and international travel 
1. The effects of high customs tariffs on: 
Increased use of automobiles; 
Highway improvement and progress; 
Consumption of gasoline, oil, lubricants; 
New industries, businesses, and services 
directly promoted by the automobile. 
2. Comparative statistics between customs 
revenues, on the one hand, and local 


IDV 
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and national taxes on gasoline, oil, and 
lubricants, on the other. 


CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE PROMOTION OF 
Tourist TRAVEL 


Encouragement and development of native 
arts and crafts. 

Preservation of regional or native customs, 
festivals, celebrations. 

National and inter-American folk festivals. 
Restoration, preservation and protection of 
archeological, colenial and historical treasures. 
Preservation of the typical atmosphere and of 
the natural beauties of existing tourist centers, 
through proper urban planning, zoning and 
building regulations. 

Adequate regulations for the construction of 
hotels, tourist camps, service stations and 
other facilities in new tourist centers, to pre- 
serve their typical atmosphere and natural 
beauties. 


V. MiscELLANEOUS ToPIcs 


Establishment and operation of national parks 
and monuments. 

Promotion of outdoor sports: yachting, boat- 
ing, hiking, mountain climbing, etc. 
Promotion and development of athletics. 
National and inter-American Olympics and 
tournaments. 





TRAVEL DIVISION BOOTH AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Travel Division is equipped to provide information of all kinds for the prospective 
traveler to Latin America. 


Summer concerts 


at the Pan American Union 


FoR THE TWELFTH consecutive summer, 
outdoor concerts of music by composers of 
the Americas are being held in the Aztec 
Gardens of the Pan American Union. 
The beautiful building, the lines of poplars, 
the moon shining on the lily pool, the 
massed flags of the sister republics flanking 
the blue-lighted loggia, form a setting for 
exotic rhythms and melodies which in- 
vites the poet. Until 1937 these concerts 
were given by the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Band, but at the opening 
concert of 1938, on June 14, the Band of 
the Cuban Navy played. Many noted 
Latin Americans have appeared as guest 
artists. 

The Cuban Navy Band, which came to 
the United States to make an extensive 
concert tour in the east, has an enviable 
international reputation. Not only has it 


1. March: “Alvaro Obregén” 


2. ‘Southern Rhapsody”’ 


won high honors and distinction in both 
continents but at the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Battle of Cavité, held in 
memory of Admiral Dewey in Philadelphia 
in 1936, it was awarded first prize in com- 
petition with other musical organizations. 
The band is composed of 85 musicians, 
under the baton of Captain Armando 
Roméu Marrero, and its spirited rendition 
of Latin American rhythms was keenly 
enjoyed by all who were privileged to 
hear it. 

The band was assisted by Prof. Alberto 
Roldan, who played the violoncello, and 
by three vocalists, Zoraida Marrero, 
Ernesto Roméu, and Ratl Fernandez 
Criado, all of whom gave especial pleasure 
to the audience. 

The complete program of the concert 
was as follows: 


R. Hernandez (Mexico) 


Lucius Hosmer (United States) 


Cupan Navy BAnp 


3. Violoncello Solo: 
Habanera ‘‘La Bella Cubana” 


J. White (Cuba) 


ALBERTO ROLDAN 
Accompanied by the Cuban Navy Band 


4. Overture from “I] Guarany” 


Carlos Gomes (Brazil) 


Cuspan Navy BAanp 


5. Vocal Solos: 
“Por qué no vienes” 


Ernesto Lecuona (Cuba) 


ERNESTO RoOMEU 


“Entre tu y yo” 


Gabriel Ruiz (Cuba) 


Raut FERNANDEZ CRIADO 


6. Fantasia: ‘‘4 de Septiembre” 


A. Romeu Marrero (Cuba) 


ZORAIDA MARRERO and ERNESTO RoMEU 
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7. Characteristic Dances: 
a. Valse Gracieuse 
b. Danse Grotesque 


G. Sanger (United States) 


Cupan Navy BAND 


8. Vocal Solos: 
a. ‘‘Ahora que eres mia” 
b. Conga: “Panama” 


Ernesto Lecuona (Cuba) 
Ernesto Lecuona (Cuba) 


ZORAIDA MARRERO 


9. Estudio Sinfénico 


L. Jimenez (Cuba) 


Cuspan Navy BAND 


CUBAN NATIONAL 


ANTHEM 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


The second summer concert, the 88th 
given under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union, took place on July 14. 
The United States Army Band, Captain 
‘Thomas F. Darcy conducting, presented a 
program of great variety, containing choice 
selections from nine countries. 





The assisting artist was the Mexican 
baritone José Agustin Hernandez, who re- 
ceived his early training in New York. 
Senor Hernandez is well known in his na- 
tive country as a concert and radio singer, 
and during the coming winter has engage- 
ments in Mexico and South America. 
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His mellow voice was heard to great ad- 
vantage in a number of selections and gave 
much pleasure to the audience. 

An unexpected treat was the appearance 
of Madame Maria Luisa Carvajal de Her- 
nandez, of the Theater of Fine Arts, Mexico 
City, who was prevailed upon to sing the 
ever-popular La Estrellita, which her bril- 
liant soprano made particularly pleasing. 


1. Paso Doble: ‘‘Valerio Grato’’ 


The officers and cadets of the Argentine 
training ship Presedente Sarmiento and a 
large group of Cuban teachers were pres- 
ent in the audience. In their honor the 
band played the national anthems of 
their respective countries, just before clos- 
ing with the The Star Spangled Banner. 

The complete program was as follows: 


Jerénimo Velasco (Colombia) 


(Arranged by Musician Clarence E. Hurrel) 
(First rendition) 


2. Suite Aborigéne: ‘‘Kiskaya”’ 
a. Dance to the Sun God 
b. Procession of the Shadows 
c. Orgy of the Cave Men 


Justin Elie (Haiti) 


Unitep Srates ArMy BAND 


3. Vocal Solos: 
a. ‘“‘Lamento Gitano” 
b. “Tehuantepec” 


Maria Grever (Mexico) 
Pepe Guizar (Mexico) 


José AcusTin HERNANDEZ 
Accompanied at the Piano by George H. Wilson 


4. Scene: ‘““Momento Espanol’ 


Miguel Calvello (Argentina) 


(Arranged by Musician Robert E. Gray) 
(First rendition) 


5. Novelty: ‘‘Rhapsody in Rumba” 


6. Habanera: ‘‘Mirame Asi’’ 


David Bennett (United States) 


E. Sanchez de Fuentes (Cuba) 


UnitTep States ArMy BAND 


7. Vocal Solos: 
a. ‘““Mi Viejo Amor”’ 
b. ‘“‘La Borrachita’’ 


A. Esparza Oteo (Mexico) 
I. Fernandez Esperén (Mexico) 


Jost Acustin HERNANDEZ 
Accompanied by the United States Army Band 


8. Cueca: ‘‘Pequefio Simeén’”’ 


Simeén Roncal (Bolivia) 


(First Rendition) 


9. Symphonic Excerpt: ‘“Uhe Angelus” 


Henry Hadley (United States) 


Andante from the Third Symphony. 
Adapted from the original score by Captain Thomas F. Darcy 
UniTEep STaTEes ARMy BAND 


10. Marimba Trio: ‘‘Recuerdos del Pasado”’ 


Jerénimo Velasco (Colombia) 


Musicians Joseph L. Young, Charles D. Hershey, and Clyde J. Bowman at the Marimba. 
Donald K. Shupe, String Bass 
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11. Intermezzo: ‘‘Recuerdos”’ Enrique Sor6 (Chile) 


12. Serenata: “Triunfo de Amor” Julio Fonseca (Costa Rica) 
UnitTep States Army BAND 


13. Vocal Solos: 
a. “‘Volver”’ Carlos Gardel (Argentina) 
b. ‘Flores Negras” Sergio de Karlo (Cuba) 
Jost Acustin HERNANDEZ 
Accompanied at the Piano by George H. Wilson 


14. Waltz: ‘‘Besos y Pesos” A. Martinez (Mexico) 


15. Finale: ‘San Lorenzo March” '. A. Silva (Argentina) 
Unirep States ArMy Banp 


ARGENTINE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
CUBAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Portions of both concerts were broadcast of the National Broadcasting Company, and 
in the United States over the blue network to Latin American listeners by short wave 





PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the President 
of Argentina 


President Roberto Ortiz of Argentina de- 
livered on May 11, 1938, his first message 
to Congress since his inauguration on Feb- 
ruary 20 last. His remarks naturally dealt 
largely with the plans of his administration 
for the future, and he explained the mat- 
ters to which preferential attention would 
be given. The solution of social problems 
comes first, and the measures proposed in- 
cluded new laws and the amendment of 
existing ones on social security; wages and 
hours; sanitary engineering projects; the 
care of pre-school children; the raising of 
the economic level; and the improvement 
of the educational system. 

The annual reports of the various ad- 
ninistrative departments were transmitted 
with the message. From the summaries of 
these reports in the Buenos Aires press the 
following facts have been taken: 

The Ministry of the Interior reported on 
political activities throughout the country; 
the financial situation of the national cap- 
ital where, in spite of a book surplus for the 
year, expropriation proceedings and other 
obligations have caused heavy drains on its 
finances; services for the national Terri- 
tories, which the President promised to 
continue and improve; public health work, 
with emphasis on care for those suffering 
from tuberculosis and heart trouble; and 
the lowering of the cost of prime necessi- 
ties. 

The relations of Argentina with other 
nations, especially those of America, are 
excellent. Argentine-Brazilian friendship 
was strengthened by the visit last autumn 


of Vice President Julio Roca to Rio de 
Janeiro, to return an earlier visit to Argen- 
tina by Dr. Antonio Garcia Medeiros 
Netto, President of the Brazilian Senate; 
and by the ceremonies at the site of the 
international bridge to be constructed 
across the Uruguay River, ceremonies in 
which Presidents Justo and Vargas par- 
ticipated. The visit of Dr. Jose Maria 
Cantilo, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
Brazil and Uruguay also evoked expres- 
sions of good will toward Argentina in 
both those countries. [A visit to Chile 
came later.| The visit of the Cuban and 
Dominican air squadron on its flight on 
behalf of the Columbus Memorial Light- 
house, and of planes from the United 
States at the time of the inauguration of 
President Ortiz, were mentioned by the 
President. 

For the third consecutive year the 
Treasury has closed its books with a sur- 
plus, the 1937 receipts having exceeded 
expenditures by 11,600,000 pesos. Gen- 
eral revenues for 1937 were 946,400,000 
pesos, 123,900,000 higher than in 1936, 
and 112,500,000 pesos more than esti- 
mated in the budget. Extraordinary 
revenues amounting to over 200 million 
pesos were distributed among provinces, 
the capital, and independent offices; of 
this amount, 122,900,000 pesos were 
allotted to the provinces and the capital, 
57 million pesos to the National Highway 
Board, and the balance to miscellaneous 
independent offices. 

While the total debt of the nation was 
slightly reduced during the year, the fact 
that the Treasury had decreased its hold- 
ing of national bonds made the net indebt- 
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edness somewhat higher, as may be seen 
from the following table: 














Decem- | Decem- 
ber 31, Denon 
1936 1937 

(millions | (millions 

of pesos) | of pesos) 
Horelcnicd cbt eeee 1, 224.1 9B2, 5 
internalide busses 2 G50, tl De Oilono 
ANNO talies eevee anaes, S 3, 880. 2 3,749. 1 

Less: 

Bonds held by the Treasury Bio I O, 2 
INGtatotall eee BOOED 3, 742.9 











The unusual amount of idle funds, 
largely due to increased exports and the 
consequent influx of foreign money to the 
country, made it necessary for the Central 
Bank to use its authority to regulate the 
situation. The President mentioned spe- 
cifically that in one month the bank was 
able to absorb the considerable sum of 
1,060,000,000 pesos of surplus available 
funds by placing among the commercial 
banks ownership certificates of the Con- 
solidated Bonds of the National Treasury, 
Treasury notes for the purchase of ex- 
change, and a new instrument created for 
the same purpose, the Certificate of Gold 
and Exchange Deposits. 

The recent census of mortgages out- 
standing showed that their total value was 
more than one billion pesos. The mort- 
gage moratorium is soon to expire, and 
while no difficulty is expected as regards 
the mortgages issued by the Mortgage 
Bank, the President said that those held by 
private individuals and other institutions 
may give rise to serious problems unless 
adequate measures are taken by the 
government. 

During the year 1937, 13,036 primary 
schools had an average attendance of 


1,543,317 students. The problems of non- 
attendance and the failure of many pupils 
to continue beyond the third grade were 
attacked during the year by entrusting to a 
special committee the expenditure of 
1,000,000 pesos for food and clothing for 
school children in different parts of the 
country; the President hopes to put this 
service On a more systematic basis. 

In national secondary schools, 25,840 
students were enrolled; in the normal 
schools for both primary and secondary 
school teachers, 22,538; in business schools, 
8,795; in industrial, technical, and voca- 
tional schools, 8,207; in the School of 
Mines and Industries, 204; in trade 
schools, 7,654; and in various institutes, 
5,577. ‘The 355 private schools with official 
standing were attended by 19,487 students. 

After discussing the Ministries of War 
and the Navy, President Ortiz spoke of the 
special credits, to total not more than 
9 million pesos, that the Bank of the Na- 
tion was authorized to grant to farmers 
who had suffered from drought. The Min- 
istry plans to continue its policy of encour- 
aging farm settlements, with government 
assistance, especially in cereal-growing re- 
gions, and of helping tenant farmers to 
become landowners. Efforts will be made 
to lower the cost of living; one of the pro- 
posed measures is the establishment of a 
General Central Market. The Ministry is 
at present engaged in drafting bills dealing 
with production, commerce, and industry, 
which consider not only the financing, 
technical problems, and organization of 
production, but the welfare of the workers. 

A total of 180,066,000 pesos was spent in 
public works during the year. In order 
that money for this purpose should be 
wisely expended the President urged that 
the careful study now under way, on a 
uniform system of authorizing, financing, 
contracting for, and executing public works 
projects, be completed as soon as possible. 
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The railway situation showed little 
change from previous years. During 1937, 
153,159,653 passengers and 48,781,765 
tons of freight were carried. 

The increase in foreign trade was re- 
flected in increased port activities. A 
total of 21,977 vessels, with a registered 
net tonnage of 15,742,017 tons, entered 
the port of Buenos Aires during the year. 

The work already accomplished by the 
National Highway Board has proved its 
worth by increasing the economic possi- 
bilities of all parts of the country through 
improved transportation facilities. ‘The 
government has also aided in the con- 
struction of provincial highways; 4,814 
miles of such roads were completed during 
the year, at an approximate cost of 20 
million pesos. More than 700 miles were 
also completed in compliance with law 
no. 5315, which provided for means of 
access to railway stations.—B. N. 


Message of the President of Chile 


President Alessandri read his annual mes- 
sage of some 60,000 words before Congress 
on May 21 of this year. Since his 6-year 
term expires in December of this year, he 
took occasion to review the accomplish- 
ments of his 
various fields. 

The President said that until his ncum- 
bency the Constitution of 1925 had not 
been definitely and constantly applied, but 
that now, in accordance with its provi- 
sions, the budget is presented promptly, 
the President can take steps to obtain the 
rapid despatch of urgent bills, and the sup- 
pression of congressional censure of the 
ministers has enabled them to stay in office 
and carry out definite government policies. 
‘The creation of an election court has served 
to take electoral claims out of the field of 
politics. 

The first subject that the President men- 


entire administration in 


tioned under foreign affairs was the resig- 
nation of Chile from the League of Na- 
tions, because of the failure of the League 
to take up the problem of the revision of 
the Covenant upon the request of his gov- 
ernment. The chairman of the Chilean 
delegation faithfully interpreted the point 
of view of his government when he said 
that he ‘‘believed that the time had come to 
revise the Covenant and to establish de jure 
what the League of Nations 1s de facto, that 
is, a non-coercive international body.”’ 
The President added that he cherished the 
hope that within the two years necessary 
to make the resignation of Chile effective a 
new collective spirit in the League would 
permit Chile to amend her decision. 

After mentioning various Pan American 
conferences attended by Chilean repre- 
sentatives, the President urged that the 11 
instruments signed at the Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires 
be promptly approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies as they had already been by the 
Senate. 

He then referred to a problem which he 
said is common to almost all countries of 
the continent which have a considerable 
population of foreign origin, and are trying 
to increase it. “But I believe,” he said, 
“‘that it is also timely to testify to the reso- 
lution of the Chilean government not to 
permit conflicts of a political nature or the 
spread of creeds or ideologies which disturb 
public opinion in other nations to reach 
Chile and cause activities which do not fit 
the concept of our sovereignty or respect 
for our laws. While I recommend to pub- 
lic entities, especially to the press, and to 
all Chileans in general, equanimity in judg- 
ing the political ideas of others, and respect 
for the chiefs and institutions of other 
nations, I trust that it will not become nec- 
essary for the government to intervene in 


foreign activities that we could not tolerate 
in Chile.” 
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The signing of the following instruments 
was mentioned: Several conventions with 
Bolivia, drawn up after the meetings of the 
Chilean-Bolivian Mixed Commission; one 
with Argentina on the transit of passen- 
gers, for the purpose of promoting tourist 
travel between the two countries; one with 
Costa Rica prohibiting the exhibition of 
films derogatory to either country; an ex- 
change of notes between Chile and the 
United States concerning the exchange of 
publications; the South American Radio 
Agreement of Rio de Janeiro and the 
Inter-American Radio Convention of Ha- 
bana; an extradition treaty with Brazil; 
and an agreement concerning the recog- 
nition of examinations and _ professional 
diplomas with Ecuador. 

The Chilean Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation has been active and has or- 
ganized numerous cultural institutions to 
promote closer relations between Chile 
and Argentina, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Cuba, Panama, Costa Rica 
and France. It is planned to hold an 
Inter-American Conference of National 
Committees early in 1939. 

Among the distinguished visitors re- 
ceived by the government was Senor José 
M. Cantilo, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Argentina, whose visit gave rise to an 
agreement between Argentina and Chile 
to arbitrate the ownership of the islands 
south of Beagle Channel, as noted in the 
June 1938 issue of the BULLETIN. 

The President was pleased to report a 
very considerable rise in both imports and 
exports. The figures for the last 6 years 
are as follows: 


Foreign trade 


[Millions of gold pesos of sixpence] 





1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 








irr) OF USS 214 | 182] 242) 304) 347 429 
IE Ob Sea 290 | 344 | 470) 473 | 562 948 





Exports of farm products rose in value 
from 80 million pesos in 1932 to 175 mil- 
lion in 1937, and the nature of the exports 
has been considerably diversified. Exports 
of mineral products almost quadrupled 
from 1932 to 1937, being 191 million pesos 
in the former year and 753 million in the 
latter. The President ascribed the increase 
in commerce to the agreements made for 
the payment of frozen credits, to an active 
policy in drawing up new commercial trea- 
ties, and to the signing of provisional trade 
agreements or modi vivendi to protect ex- 
ports and prevent restrictive measures 
being taken against them. Forty-four such 
agreements have been made with various 
nations and others are pending. 

The President said that while prices for 
mining and agricultural products had been 
high, the most important aspect of the 1938 
situation was that these prices were now 
declining. While a period of readjustment 
must be faced, he said that nevertheless 
there was no reason why an adequate, if 
not as great a return as formerly, should 
not be received for these products. 

At the end of 1937 imports of certain 
manufactures now produced in Chile were 
placed on a quota basis to avoid sharp 
competition with national industries. 

One of the factors that have been condu- 
cive to increased exports is the commercial 
control service, which inspects more than 
40 products for quality, among them being 
cereals, dried vegetables, tinned goods, 
fresh and dried fruit, timber, wine, and 
horses. 

The President reported with pleasure on 
the extension of water and sewer services 
and was able to say that out of the regular 
budget progress had been made to such an 
extent that there is now no town of more 
than 5,000 inhabitants without drinking 
water and none with more than 10,000 in- 
habitants without sewers. More than 20 
million pesos was spent in paving. 
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The President devoted much attention 
to progress in public health and social wel- 
fare. In order to decrease infant mortality, 
it was decided that the Workers’ Social 
Security Fund should expand its services 
to include all children under 2 years of age 
of those insured in the fund. Thirty thou- 
sand children are already registered on the 
list of social security clinics, and as this 
service for children is being extended to 
smaller cities and the rural districts, by the 
end of 1938 it is expected that 80,000 
children will be registered. Many new 
centers have been opened to take care of 
this work. 

A survey of 20,000 workers, 1,500 stu- 
dents and 2,000 office workers was carried 
out in order to learn how many were 
suffering from latent disease. The result 
showed that a large number were receiving 
no medical treatment for various reasons, 
although 66 percent were suffering from 
tuberculosis, syphilis or diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system. As a conse- 
quence, the law of preventive medicine was 
passed, which provided for an examination 
that will disclose latent disease among 
persons insured in the various social secu- 
rity funds and thus allow the physicians 
connected with those funds to prescribe 
preventive rest. ‘The law also made com- 
pulsory the treatment of social diseases.’ 

The Social Welfare Bureau of the Min- 
istry of Public Health supervises and 
guides the 39 various funds which are 
subordinate to it. The total number of 
insured under these funds in 1937 was 
1,301,000. The combined receipts were 
450 million pesos, of which 154 million 
were used for medical and economic aid. 
The total assets of the funds amounted to 
1,740,000,000 pesos. 

The National Nutrition Council has been 
engaged chiefly in setting up standards for 
coordinating production and consumption 

1 See BULLETIN, June 1938, p. 308. 


and establishing contacts between the prin- 
cipal government bodies concerned with 
these matters. A decrease in milk produc- 
tion was checked and the export of milch 
cows prevented by promoting the produc- 
tion of dried milk, through the aid of the 
Social Security Fund, which makes large 
purchases for its child health service and 
also carries on a publicity campaign for the 
increased use of milk. Wheat and meat 
were also the subject of special measures. 
Among the activities of the Health 
Service was the fixing of standards for 
drinking water, the campaign carried on 
by the permanent brucellosis and cancer 
commissions, control of night work in 
bakeries, slum sanitation, profilaxis of 
communicable diseases of childhood, stud- 
ies of industrial hygiene, increased cam- 
paigns against venereal disease, inspection 
of canning factories and food stores, the 
extension of school dental services, etc. 
The Workers’ Social Security Fund was 
in excellent condition at the end of 1937. 
The assets amounted to more than 453 
million pesos and the reserve to 392 mil- 
lion, both showing a considerable increase 
over the amounts for the year before. 
Medical attention, the principal object of 
the Social Security Fund, has been con- 
stantly extended. ‘There are now on the 
staff 550 physicians, 77 pharmacists, 79 
dentists, 54 social workers and public health 
nurses, 77 midwives and 550 other employ- 
ees. In 1937 the number of treatments 
given amounted to almost 2 million. 
Although the low-cost restaurants are in 
charge of the Ministry of the Interior, they 
may be mentioned in this connection. 
Last August a decree was issued providing 
for the opening of public restaurants in 
towns having a considerable working 
population, and where the cost of living 
is very high because of transportation 
difficulties or other reasons. Accordingly, 
such restaurants have been opened in 11 
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cities and have served 600,000 meals in 
5 months. They have also sent 100,000 
meals to homes. In this way the govern- 
ment has placed within the reach of many 
persons a sensible diet at an average price 
of one peso per meal, and a total cost of 
700,000 pesos. This service is to be 
further extended. 

The President reported that each of the 
5 fiscal years of his administration had 
closed with a surplus, thanks to new taxes 
and reduced expenditures. Salaries, on 
the other hand, were increased. The 
budget for 1937 was balanced at 1,446,- 
000,000 pesos. Receipts, however, in- 
creased, and although additional expendi- 
tures beyond those budgeted amounted to 
almost 33 million pesos the year closed 
with a 44-million-peso surplus. Payments 
on the external long-term debt have con- 
tinued in accordance with law No. 5580, 
from funds derived from the nitrate and 
copper industries. These revenues in- 
creased during 1937, and the government 
was able to pay $7.86 per thousand 
interest, instead of the $6.05 paid in 1936. 
‘The principal of the debt was diminished 
by 61 million dollars. ‘The short-term for- 
eign debt was reduced by somewhat more 
than one million dollars, and interest paid 
regularly. Bonds of the long-term internal 
debt were issued to the amount of 14,500,- 
000 pesos to comply with certain obliga- 
tions, and 100 million pesos were borrowed 
for the purchase of planes for the air force. 
This debt, whose total the President did 
not give, was reduced by almost 100 
million pesos, the largest annual reduction 
ever made. The only short term internal 
debt, which was originally 15 million 
pesos (expended for seeds and fertilizer 
for farmers), has been reduced to about 
750,000 pesos. 

As far as production is concerned, the 
President said that the people of Chile had 
never been better off than at present. In 


agriculture 1,747,000 people are employed 
on 202,000 farms, having an area of nearly 
70,000,000 acres and a value of 6,667,000,- 
000 pesos. Grains and vegetables have 
been cultivated on larger areas than pre- 
viously during the past 5 years and have 
also given increased yields. 

The Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corpora- 
tion, which functions under a law of Janu- 
ary 1934, has given good results. In the 
nitrate year 1932-33 there were 10 nitrate 
plants in operation, while in 1936-37 
there were 22. The monthly average 
number of men employed rose from 11,000 
in the former year to 25,000 in the latter, 
while the average daily wage has in- 
creased from 10.84 pesos to 18.87 pesos. 
The total wages were 36 million pesos in 
1932-33" and) 139) mullion pesosiinmlaae 
37. Exports of nitrate in 1936-37, 1,500,- 
000 tons, were more than 5 times those in 
the first year of President Alessandri’s 
administration. The price, however, re- 
mains low and profits have been reduced 
by higher maritime freights and the 
increased cost of production, especially in 
the plants using the Shanks process, 
because of higher wages and cost of mate- 
rials and the smaller output per man. ~ 

Taking the index of industrial produc- 
tion for the years 1927-29 as 100, it was 
148 in 1937. The manufacture of cotton 
textiles is one of the most flourishing 
industries, having an output of 19 million 
meters last year, in comparison with 11 
million in 1936. The production of elec- 
tric energy had an index of 191. Building 
was active in 1937, the value of new build- 
ings being 255 million pesos. The rail- 
roads have shown a constantly increasing 
trafhc from 1933 to 1937. The figures 
for the former year were 929 million 
passenger kilometers and 1,071 million 
ton kilometers, and for the latter 1,198 
million passenger kilometers and 1,680 
ton kilometers. 
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The banking situation was favorable, as 
may be seen from the following table: 
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The average daily wage rose from 2.01 
pesos in 1932 to 5.08 pesos in 1937; the 
monthly average of men applying at the 
government employment offices decreased 
in the same period from 87,000 to 2,500. 

The President had much of interest to 
discuss in the field of education. One of 
the most interesting items with regard to 
the enrollment of 5,862 students in the 
University of Chile is that 503 were 
foreigners who, the President said, came 
to the country for the purpose of studying 
at the university. They included 109 
Peruvians, 97 Colombians, 89 Bolivians, 
64 Argentines and 22 Panamanians. 
Furthermore, women composed one-third 
of the total number of students. 

In secondary education, a special effort 
was made last year to improve the physical 
equipment of the schools, including work- 
shops, laboratories, libraries and other aids 
to teaching. The whole problem of the 
orientation and structure of secondary 
education has been given considerable 
thought and it has been decided to change 
some of the schools into institutions more 
closely related to the production activities 
of the regions in which they are located, 
whether industrial or agricultural. Com- 
mercial education, vocational education 
for women, and industrial and mining 
courses were all fully reported. Experi- 
mental schools, normal schools, evening 


schools, institutes for special students such 
as the blind, deaf, and dumb, normal 
education and education were 
among the many other topics on which the 
President touched. 

In primary education the number of 


rural 


schools increased over those in session in 
1936 by 38, the pupils registered by 12,000 
and the average attendance by 25,000, the 
totals for 1937 being respectively 345, 
46,438, and 53,226. A considerable in- 
crease in the work for abandoned and 
delinquent children was noted, especially 
through cooperation of public and private 
agencies and through the application of 
law No. 5750 of November 1935, which 
has permitted more effective investigation 
of the paternity of illegitimate children, as 
well as payment of allowances for the 
support of children in the home and oper- 
ation of a settlement and various child- 
ren’s clubs. ‘The Council for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood helped more than 10,000 
children. Among its many activities is the 
operation of 5 day nurseries, homes for 
tubercular children, and maternity service. 

After discussing the army and the navy, 
the President passed to the subject of 
aviation as an arm of national defense. 
He then went on to the Linea Aérea 
Nacional which, he stated, received a 
government subsidy of 1,900,000 pesos. 
This line now operates between Santiago 
and Arica, where it makes connections with 
Bolivian and Peruvian lines. 

President Alessandri reported that his 
administration had expended about 650 
million pesos on public works, of which 
270 million went to the construction of 
1,900 miles of highways, the improvement 
of 6,000 miles more and the construction 
of 367 bridges. ‘The amount spent in 1937 
totalled 170 million pesos. Construction 
on 30 roads was continued and work 
begun on 50 more. 

Construction was also under way on 9 
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railroads, including that from Antofagasta 
to Salta, Argentina. The State Railways 
had an income of more than 400 million 
pesos, an increase of 60 million over those 
of the preceding year. 

Several institutions continued their work 
for the promotion of industry and mining, 
especially in connection with financial 
assistance. The Industrial Credit Insti- 
tute and the Antofagasta and Tarapaca In- 
stitutes for Industrial and Mining Promo- 
tion made loans, and the two latter also ren- 
dered technical assistance. Cold storage 
plants were built and the fishing industry 
received an especial impetus, not only in 
connection with the sale of fresh fish but 
also in the preparation of salt and dried 
fish and by-products. The Mining Credit 
Bank, established in 1937, rendered assist- 
ance in supporting the mining industry in 
spite of the fall in prices. 

In connection with tourist travel, the 
President reported that two large new 
hotels had been built, one at Puerto Varas 
and one in Santiago, and that there are more 
than 1,200 hotels and boarding houses 
regularly inspected by the Tourist Bureau. 
Twenty-five huts have been built for skiers 
in the mountains. More than 90,000 for- 
eigners arrived in the country in 1937. 

The Ministry of Agriculture carried on 
many varied activities in the 12 stations 
for plant genetics, various other experi- 
ment stations, fruit packing and drying 
plants, laboratories, schools, etc. Fifty- 
one provincial agricultural agents worked 
to place the Ministry of Agriculture in 
closer contact with the farmers and to help 
them in every way possible. 

Under the heading of land and coloniza- 
tion, the President gave figures on the 
amount of land that had been given free 
or at a small cost under various laws to 
settlers. He stated that the government 
had decided to stimulate immigration 
again after a lapse of several years. The 


Agrarian Colonization Fund continued its 
work, which since its organization includes 
the division and settlement of over a mil- 
lion acres in various provinces, occupied 
by more than 2,000 families. The work 
of this Fund includes marketing of the 
products raised by the settlers. 

The Housing Fund, in cooperation with 
other bodies, was active in 1937. Nearly 
4,000 houses were being built by the Rail- 
road Retirement Fund, and the Workers’ 
Social Security Fund had built or was 
planning to build about as many more in 
a number of cities. 

The Labor Inspection Bureau pursued its 
work actively, settling strikes and inspect- 
ing factories, obtaining reports on indus- 
trial accidents, etc. The Bureau reported 
that 155 new labor unions were organized 
during the year. There are now 812 
unions, having 116,000 members, of whom 
69,000 are industrial workers and 47,000 
professional. Unfortunately, said the Pres- 
ident, the labor union, which was created 
to strengthen the workers by placing them 
on an equal legal basis with employers and 
thus to achieve harmony between capital 
and labor, has degenerated. Throughout 
the country a marked trend of the unions 
entirely distinct from the purposes envi- 
sioned in the law is perceptible. A lament- 
able tendency to convert the unions into 
political forces or into factors in the class 
struggle is observed, thus nullifying the 
purposes of the labor laws. 

‘“‘I cherish the hope, however,” added 
the President “that labor organizations 
and public opinion in general will take 
steps to convince wage-earners that the 
protection of their economic interests and 
welfare depends on the proper application 
of the labor laws for the purposes stated 
therein.” 

The President concluded this part of his 
report by saying that about 320 unions 
had the right to share in the profits of the 
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companies in which their members were 
employed, to the amount of somewhat 
more than 6 million pesos, half of which 
went directly to the workers and half was 
credited to the funds of the various organi- 
zations. Private employees also shared in 
similar benefits, to the amount of about 2 


million pesos. 


Message of the President of Cuba 


President Federico Laredo Bru read _ his 
semi-annual message to Congress on April 
4, 1938. In discussing the activities of the 
Department of State for six months, he 
mentioned the exchange of ratifications, 
on January 13 last, of the Convention of 
Commerce and Navigation signed by Cuba 
and Chile in Habana on March 13, 1937. 
The instruments of ratification by Cuba 
of the Inter-American Radio Convention 
and the North American Convention of 
Radio Broadcasting have been deposited 
in the treaty archives of the department; 
both these pacts were signed on Decem- 
bene Onl Si/-eatethemRadiom Conference 
held in Habana. 

Since October 5, 1937, the Pan Ameri- 
can Office has dealt with many interesting 
matters relating to the continent. Among 
them were the special goodwill flight on 
behalf of the Columbus Memorial Light- 
house, under the joint auspices of the 
governments of the Dominican Republic 
and of Cuba, which ended tragically with 
the death of the Cuban members; two 
radio conferences (the regional conference, 
attended by Cuba, Mexico, the United 
States, and Canada, in May, and the Inter- 
American Conference, in November and 
December); the ratification by Congress 
of five instruments signed at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace; and the postponement of the 
Pan American Congress of Municipalities 
until November 7, 1938. 
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The Division of Commercial and Consu- 
lar Affairs, with the help of the Statistical 
Division, prepared a report on trade be- 
tween Cuba and the United States during 
the) years) 1933 eandaelo Sous whem report 
shows the favorable effects of the trade 
agreement signed on August 24, 1934, by 
these two countries not only on the nations 
concerned, but on Cuban trade with the 
rest of the world. 

The Division of Cultural Relations is a 
comparatively new branch of the Depart- 
ment. In addition to answering queries 
about Cuba from foreign governments, 
private organizations, and individuals, it 
has transmitted to the national bodies 
interested, information provided by mem- 
bers of the foreign service on cultural 
matters abroad, such as the establishment 
of the Cuban-Venezuelan Cultural Society; 
the Committee on the Centenary of 
Heredia in Mexico; the offer of the Chilean 
Government to grant a scholarship at the 
University of Chile to a Cuban Student; 
and the opening of the Cuban-Chilean 
Cultural Institute. 

After speaking in very general terms of 
the activities of the Departments of Justice 
and the Interior, President Laredo gave 
the report of the Treasury for the year. 
The most important recent measure of 
this department, in his opinion, was the 
law of February 14, 1937, authorizing an 
$85,000,000 bond issue, the proceeds of 
which would be used to cancel the out- 
standing public works bonds. 

Receipts for the year, up to March 21, 
amounted to $58,625,957, a sum $1,510,- 
572 more than the budget estimate. 

Imports for 1937 totaled $129,572,117, 
while exports were $186,071,036, giving a 
favorable balance of $56,498,919. Im- 
ports were 25.54 percent higher than for 
1936, and exports 20.16 percent higher. 

On February 28 revenues earmarked for 
the Special Public Works Fund had been 
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collected to the amount of $8,405,170; 
this was $805,170 more than the budget 
estimate, and $702,567 more than the 
revenues for the preceding period. 


The Department of Public Works has . 


charge of the new waterworks system 
under construction for the city of Santiago, 
and has made repairs in local systems in 
the districts of Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, 
Camagtiey, and the city of Habana. Con- 
struction and repair work, including 
bridges, on more than 70 stretches of high- 
way was carried on during the year. 

In reporting on the Department of Agri- 
culture, President Laredo mentioned the 
law, sponsored by the Bureau of Industries, 
of November 9, 1937, which specified that 
all manufactured articles must clearly 
show the name and address of the manu- 
facturer. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry had vac- 
cinated 34,283 hogs and 47,473 head of 
cattle, belonging to 9,029 individuals. 

During the 1937 grinding season, 2,175,- 
657,462 arrobas (of 25 pounds each) of 
sugar cane were ground; sugar production 
amounted to 20,700,000 bags of 325 
pounds each, or a little more than 3,000,- 
000 long tons. The quota for 1938 was 
set at 2,950,000 tons. 

The last tobacco crop was satisfactory 
as to both quality and quantity, produc- 
tion amounting to some 400,000 terczos of 
100 pounds each. More than 137,500,000 
cigars and 5,000,000,000 cigarettes were 
manufactured during the year. 

A recent coffee census showed 8,041 
growers, 152,460 acres planted, and an 
estimated production of over 71,000,000 
pounds. As this crop and the existing 
stocks were more than sufficient to meet 
the domestic demand, an export subsidy 
of 25 cents per quintal (101.43 pounds) 
was decreed, thus permitting Cuban 
coffee to compete in foreign markets on 
equal terms with that from other coun- 


tries. Six cleaning plants have been con- 
structed for small-scale planters, and work 
has been begun on the recently estab- 
lished coffee experiment station. 

Eighty-six decrees relative to mining 
concessions were issued during the year. 
The President pointed out that before 
adequate measures to promote mining 
could be taken a proper map of the repub- 
lic must be drafted. 

The Bureau of Agriculture distributed 
much free seed in its campaign to inten- 
sify the cultivation of various crops. To 
increase the production of rice and corn, 
122,400 pounds of the former and 102,000 
pounds of the latter were distributed for 
planting. 

Of the rice-hulling plants bought by the 
Department, 17 were installed in towns 
for the benefit of growers in the respective 
limits, 3 in farm schools, 7 on private 
property, and 2 were being overhauled in 
a farm school. 

To encourage the cultivation of silk- 
worms, the Silk Bureau distributed 9,600 
grams of mulberry seeds. At present there 
are 1,119 nurseries, which have planted a 
total of 65,030 grams of seeds. Forty 
ounces of silkworm eggs were distributed 
to 150 cultivators. 

The Section of Plant Industry attended 
to requests for the importation of 1,398,142 
crates of fruits and vegetable products, and 
inspected and certified 1,884,066 crates for 
export. 

The work of the Bureau of Information 
included regular radio broadcasts, and 
the establishment of seven demonstration 
farms. The 670 Agricultural Clubs (simi- 
lar to the Four H clubs of the United 
States) have a membership of 10,111 young 
people. 

President Laredo stated that the Depart- — 
ment of Labor had drafted regulations for 
labor contracts and general regulations on 
child labor. Decree 452 of March 7, 
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guaranteeing the solvency of insurance 
institutions, should benefit workers, em- 
ployers, and physicians alike. 

In fulfillment of a presidential decree of 
1937, the census of employers and work- 
ers is well under way. The facts to be 
obtained from the census should make it 
easier to ensure the observance of social 
legislation. 

The General Labor Bureau has regis- 
tered a total of 621 labor organizations, 
with a total membership of 220,666. New 
labor contracts, which when registered 
with the bureau are binding on both 
parties, numbered at the time of the mes- 
sage 1,064. 

Employees of the National Labor Inspec- 
tion Bureau made 2,539 visits to enforce 
existing labor laws. 

Social security insurance is increasing. 
Maternity insurance amounting to $106,- 
762 was paid to women workers, and 
$171,365 was paid to “‘wives and com- 
panions”’ of insured men workers, leaving a 
balance of $1,188,832 inthe fund. By alaw 
of December 15, 1937, the Central Board of 
Health and Maternity was given authority 
over control of maternity insurance. 

The special fund for workers’ housing 
had a balance of $17,911 for use in the 
construction of.new houses or for improve- 
ments in those already built. Of the 950 
houses built by the Government in Pogo- 
lotti (on the outskirts of Habana) 159 have 
been entirely paid for, and the total un- 
paid on the other 791 is $303,915. 

Ten Venezuelan students were invited 
by the Department of Education to com- 
plete their studies at the normal school of 
Habana. A teacher of sculpture at the 
San Alejandro National School of Fine 
Arts was given four months’ leave of ab- 
sence to organize a course in sculpture in 
Venezuela. Both these measures were 
taken at the request of the Ministry of 
Education of that country. 


During the 1937-38 school year 4,115 
schoolhouses, with more than 8,300 class 
rooms, were used for primary education. 
The total enrollment was 423,420 pupils, 
with a daily average attendance of 293,193, 
of whom 141,551 were boys and 151,642 
were girls. It was estimated, however, 
that 4,000 more classrooms are needed to 
meet the educational needs of the country. 

At the beginning of the school year, 50,- 
000 lunches and 32,200 breakfasts were 
served daily to needy pupils, but during 
the second term, which began on January 
10, 1938, the Department of Education was 
obliged, because of lack of funds, to reduce 
the number by 12,700 lunches and 3,425 
breakfasts. 

The Bureau of Culture, although handi- 
capped by scanty funds, has carried out 
many fine undertakings. It publishes the 
Revista Cubana, a monthly well known at 
home and abroad, two series of booklets to 
bring classical and contemporary Cuban 
literature to the people, and critical edi- 
tions of Cuban classics for students and 
scholars. The National Archaeological 
Commission, established by a decree issued 
last August, has already done valuable re- 
search in Camagtiey, Oriente, and Pinar 
del Rio; the commission has two branches, 
one for pre-Columbian and the other for 
colonial archaeology. The bureau also 
offers prizes for literary, scientific, and 
newspaper writing, for painting and sculp- 
ture, and for musical compositions. 

The Bureau of Health, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Welfare, has 
worked with the Finlay Institute and 
the Technical Public Health Services in 
studying the communicable diseases oc- 
curring in the country. 

The National Board of Health dealt 
especially with health aspects of newly 
established industries, expecially slaughter- 
houses and factories for the preparation 
of food, the disposal of waste products, the 
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water-supply problem in various parts of 
the republic, and modifications to be made 
in existing sanitary ordinances. 

The Commission on Sex Hygiene is 
making studies preparatory to suggesting 
a campaign of health measures and in- 
struction, not only to prevent the spread of 
veneral disease, but to ensure its victims of 
proper treatment. 

The former Section of Child Health 
has been transformed into the Central 
Service of Eugenics and Homiculture, a 
more technical organization for improv- 
ing the health of future Cuban citizens. 

The Department of Communications 
reported that first class domestic pos- 
tal rates had been increased from two 
to three cents, beginning on Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, for the two months of De- 
cember and January of every year; one 
cent of that amount, for which a special 
stamp must be used, will be used to defray 
the expenses of the National Tuberculosis 
Council. 

The number of postal savings accounts 
increased from 6,124 in September 1937 
to 10,521 on March 31, 1938, when the 
deposits totaled $121,449 .30. 

The Department of National Defense 
controls, besides the Army, the Navy, and 
Ee MD OlICeMMOnCES MON mLNe a COumtmyAN tie 
merchant marine, fishing, and related 
matters. 

The Bureau of General Affairs of the 
Department reported that 28,005,230 
pounds of salt had been refined in the 
various salt works of the nation, which 
paid royalty fees of $14,193 and excise 
taxes of $140,036 to the national treasury. 
The total value of the Cuban fishing in- 
dustry, including fish, shellfish, turtles, 
sharks, and sponges, was $913,822. 

In closing, President Laredo spoke of the 
activities of his office, which sent 97 mes- 
sages to congress and promulgated 77 
laws.—B. N. 


Message of the President 
of Venezuela 


President Eleazar Lopez Conteras ad- 
dressed the Venezuelan Congress on April 
29, 1938, presenting his annual message 
and transmitting the reports of the goy- 
ernment departments. The lengthy re- 
port was full of interesting details about 
the progress achieved in various fields 
during the past year. 

The President began by saying that, 
faithful to the principles that he had 
sworn to support, he had endeavored to 
follow the law carefully in every act of 
his government. He added that he 
aspired to the achievement of progress 
through harmonious processes founded on 
order and justice, the essential conditions 
for giving Venezuela a place of dignity 
and influence in the world. 

At the time of the message a representa- 
tive of Venezuela, as a member of the com- 
mission meeting in San José, Costa Rica, 
was taking part in the boundary mediation 
between Honduras and Nicaragua and a 
special committee in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs was giving careful study 
to the program of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States to be 
held in Lima next December. 

The commercial policy of the republic 
now tends, said the President, to replace 
the formulas of economic liberalism by a 
system of reciprocity which better fits 
the needs and the characteristics of Vene- 
zuelan national economy. In accordance 
with this trend, a decree signed on April 
115 19385 created a’ system pompmaaenr 
quotas. 

The President reported that the general 
economic situation had improved con- 
siderably over that of the previous year. 
Preliminary data showed that exports had 
a value of 871,463,000 bolivares, including 
gold coin and petroleum and its by-prod- 
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ucts, valued respectively at 20,800,000 
bolivares and 770,000,000 bolivares. Pet- 
roleum exports increased about 13 percent 
over those for 1936. The oil companies 
paid in taxes, wages, and other expendi- 
tures about 165,000,000 bolivares, 40,000,- 
000 more than in 1936. ‘The cash partici- 
pation of the country in oil exploitation 
rose from 18 percent in 1936 to 21 percent 
in 1937, and since the oil companies were 
obliged to obtain money for internal 
payments through dollar exchange, their 
expenditures were helpful in supporting 
the value of the bolivar. Imports de- 
creased from 452,852,000 bolivares in 1936 
to 306,810,000 in 1937. 

Improvement in the economic situation 
was naturally reflected in government 
revenues, which rose 80,000,000 bolivares 
over those for 1936 to 296,251,000 boli- 
vares, without taking into account the 
15,850,000 bolivares of new coinage. 
This increase in revenues permitted the 
national government to maintain and 
extend old services and to create new 
ones, as well as to carry out a considerable 
program of public works. Expenditures 
for the year amounted to 304,875,000 
bolivares. The favorable balance of 
7,226,000 bolivares was added to the 
treasury reserves, which on April 15 
amounted to 65,587,000 bolivares. To 
this sum should be added about 15,000,000 
bolivares held in special account from oil 
concessions. 

A commission was sent to the United 
States and various Latin American coun- 
tries to make studies of a financial char- 
acter, especially with regard to the struc- 
ture and operation of central banks. 

The President reported progress in 
various respects in the Ministries of War 
and Navy, and noted the establishment, on 
October 1, 1937, of a general bureau of 
aviation and also the creation by decree of 
December 17 of a school of civil aviation. 


In order to promote manufacturing in 
Venezuela, machinery bought for starting 
new industries or for improving old ones 
was exempt from duty. Technical experts 
paid by the government were lent to 
various enterprises. Exhibits of national 
manufactures were placed on view in a 
number of cities. A map showing the 
quantity and quality of raw materials 
available in Venezuela was drawn up. 
The Industrial Bank was created with 
government support, and an executive 
decree was issued offering to guarantee 50 
percent of loans made by banks to manu- 
facturers. Furthermore, 8,300,000 boli- 
vares were appropriated to assist in provid- 
ing gas and coal for Caracas and other 
cities and in promoting cement and textile 
manufacture, fisheries and the canning or 
manufacture of fish products, banana 
growing, and various small industries. 

Whew year al OS/esalduaticmmanesicdents 
showed a considerable increase in petro- 
leum production, which amounted to 
27,734,000 metric tons, 4,788,600 tons 
over the figure for 1936. The total taxes 
paid by the industry for the fiscal year 
1937 amounted to 66,444,000 bolivares. 
It was added that for the first half of the 
present fiscal year these taxes rose to 
54,819,000 bolivares. 

A detailed study of petroleum conces- 
sions, past and present, has given the 
government information enabling it justly 
to claim certain benefits for the nation. 
In this connection, the agreement with 
various companies operating in the State 
of Zulia was mentioned. This agree- 
ment obliges them to install plants for 
supplying natural gas for domestic and 
industrial consumption in the city of 
Maracaibo. As soon as the two plants 
are completed they will become the prop- 
erty of the nation. Furthermore, the 
terms of recent petroleum concessions 
require the payment of a considerably 
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greater revenue to the government, the 
royalty on exploration concessions having 
been raised from 10 to 12.5 percent, and 
on exploitation concessions to 15 percent, 
and the erection of refineries being also re- 
quired. The granting of new concessions 
has recently been suspended in order that 
the government might inform itself more 
thoroughly with regard to the value of its 
oil lands. Changes in the petroleum law 
which would make the government a 
partner in each company are under con- 
sideration. 

Mining production also increased in 
1937. ‘The production of gold amounted 
to 3,600,000 grams, almost 302,000 grams 
more than in 1936. The government 
imported machinery, which it lent to 
various mining enterprises, and also sup- 
plied the services of mining engineers. 
Good results were obtained, especially in 
the Guanta coal mines and the asbestos 
mines near ‘Tinaquillo. 

A geology bureau was created for 
scientific and economic purposes. 

Tourist travel is increasing; 38 boats 
were expected to bring 25,000 passengers 
to Venezuela. 

Workers’ housing has been carried on 
through the Banco Obrero, which recently 
opened in Caracas the Bella Vista sub- 
division containing 183 houses and 2 pub- 
lic buildings and has nearly completed 80 
houses in Maracaibo, 40 in San Cristdébal, 
52 in Cumana and 28 in Cartipano. 

In discussing education, the President 
reported that the 10 rural missions in 
various parts of the republic were laying 
the foundation for rural normal schools, 
which he considers essential in a country 
whose economy is largely agricultural. 
Farm schools will form the point of con- 
tact between the rural missions and the 
normal schools, the first of which will soon 
be opened. The first camp for under- 
nourished school children was opened at 


El Junquito. A school lunchroom will 
soon be established to provide meals for 
more than 300 pupils. Improvements 
have been made in the courses of study and 
organization of several secondary schools, 
including those for business and industrial 
education and the women’s vocational 
school. A school for nurses was recently 
opened. The Artigas experimental school 
will serve as a proving ground for new 
educational theory. The Audio-Visual 
Institute of Education for making educa- 
tional films, the Polytechnic Institute, com- 
bining the Institute of Tropical Medicine 
and Experimental Surgery with the ped- 
agogical extension service, and the Insti- 
tute of Geology for the education of 
experts in this field are among the new 
institutions created. 

The Ministry of Public Health plans to 
work out with the Ministry of Education 
a course for teachers for the purpose of 
preparing them to spread the knowledge 
and practice of hygiene through the 
schools. An increase in the number of 
venereal disease and anti-tuberculosis 
clinics and child health centers was re- 
ported. Agricultural correctional schools 
for boys, a day nursery, which cared for 
nearly 7,000 children, a tuberculosis pre- 
ventorium, and improvements in leper 
hospitals and the treatment of cancer are 
among the other subjects discussed in this 
section of the report. 

The year also witnessed the establish- 
ment of several institutions for agricultural 
education, including the advanced school 
of agriculture, a school of veterinary 
science, several schools for overseers, an 
experiment station for rice culture, and 7 
such stations for cattle raising. —Ten dem- 
onstration farms were in operation in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Forty young 
men have been sent abroad for special 
study in various branches of agriculture 
and forestry. 
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The beginning of government-fostered 
immigration was made with the creation 
of Colonia Mendoza, settled by families 
from the Canary Islands. The govern- 
ment has acquired land for another such 
colony in Chirgua Valley, in the State of 
Carabobo. 

The National Coffee Institute and the 
Agrarian Cacao Fund were established for 
supplying credit for the purchase and sale 
of the products mentioned. Seven thous- 
and coffee hulling machines were distrib- 
uted free of charge among persons produc- 
ing less than 4,000 pounds a year. ‘The 
capital of the Banco Agricola y Pecuario 
was increased by 5,000,000 bolivares, and 
in addition it received a loan of 10,000,000. 
Four large mills and 4 small ones for hull- 
ing rice and 2 large flour mills were pur- 
chased. Export bounties, freight rebates 
and some other benefits to agriculture 
were paid at a total cost to the national 
treasury of somewhat more than 21,000,- 
000 bolivares. The Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario made loans to the amount of 
10,400,000 bolivares. 

In order to deal in the best possible 
manner with cases concerning labor, one 
higher labor court and 3 courts of first 
instance were created. The government 
engaged 3 experts through the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to cooperate in draw- 
ing up and starting a system of compulsory 
social insurance. A national employment 
agency was created in the capital and 
branch agencies in other cities. The La- 
bor Bureau has appointed a commission to 
revise the present labor code and bring it 
into closer harmony with Venezuelan 
conditions. 

Communications also showed an advance 
with the opening of 5 new radio-telegraph 
stations and the extension of radio-tele- 
phone communications, the construction 
of 400 miles of new telegraph lines, and 
other improvements. 


Brazilian law on nationaltty 


According to the new Brazilian law on 
nationality, issued April 25, 1938, the 
following are considered Brazilian citizens: 
All persons born in Brazil, irrespective of 
the nationality of the parents, except when 
either of the parents is a foreigner in the 
service of his country; children born 
abroad of Brazilian parents if the parents 
are in the service of the Brazilian govern- 
ment, or in other cases, if, within one year 
after reaching their majority, they choose 
Brazilian citizenship and reside in Brazil; 
those born aboard Brazilian airships, war- 
ships or merchant vessels on the high seas 
or while in transit in foreign territorial 
waters; foreigners who have been natural- 
ized. 

Nationality is lost by naturalization in 
another country; acceptance of a re- 
munerative commission or employment 
(including voluntary military service) with 


a foreign government without permission 


from the President of the Republic; and 
revocation of naturalization through the 
exercise of ‘“‘political or social activities 
injurious to the national interests.” 

Ten years’ continuous residence in Brazil 
and knowledge of the Portuguese tongue 
are two of the principal requisites for 
naturalization. The ten-year residence 
requirement, however, can be waived in 
certain cases, as when the applicant has 
Brazilian children, is married to a Brazil- 
ian, or owns real estate in Brazil to the 
value of 50 contos; has outstanding scien- 
tific, artistic, or professional ability; or 
has rendered or might render outstanding 
service to Brazil. Naturalization will not 
be granted to an applicant who has not 
complied with a prior military service 
obligation. The naturalization of hus- 
band or wife does not carry with it a 
corresponding change in the nationality 
of the other spouse or of the children. 
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The grant of naturalization, the law de- 
clares, is a voluntary act and may be 
denied even if all the legal requirements 
have been fulfilled.—G. A. S. 


Brazil’s new immigration law 


Immigrants in larger number than hereto- 
fore will be admitted in Brazil according to 
the new immigration law issued on May 4, 
1938, but a selective process has been 
established which favors the agricultural 
worker and avoids the formation within the 
country of alien racial groups which could 
be assimilated only with difficulty. 

The quota limitation contained in the 
Constitution has been preserved, 1. e., the 
number of immigrants of any nationality 
permitted to enter Brazil each year may 
not exceed 2 percent of the number of 
persons of that nationality admitted during 
the 50 years from 1884 to 1933. However, 
the body created by the law to regulate 
immigration, the Immigration and Col- 
onization Council, may raise to 3,000 the 
annual quotas that do not reach this num- 
ber. This theoretically means a consider- 
able increase in the number of immigrants 
admitted, since the quotas for most 
nationalities, other than Italians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards and Japanese, are much 
below this figure. At least 80 percent of 
each quota, however, must be ‘‘farmers or 
technicians in rural industries” who shall 
be obliged to follow such occupations for at 
least four years. In order to encourage the 
immigration of agricultural workers the 
Federal Government, on its own initiative 
or at the proposal of State Governments, 
will conclude bilateral treaties with coun- 
tries of emigration. In the negotiation of 
these treaties unused portions of quotas 
may be used in order to admit agricultural 
workers from countries which have ex- 
hausted their quotas. 

No settlement can be composed wholly 


of foreigners of one nationality but must 
contain at least 30 percent Brazilians and 
not more than 25 percent of any one 
foreign nationality. If it is found im- 
possible to obtain the necessary per- 
centage of Brazilians, the Council may 
authorize an increase in the number of 
aliens, preferably Portuguese. The estab- 
lishment of a _ sufficient number of 
primary schools in the settlements is 
obligatory and in these schools, as well 
as in all the rural schools of the country, 
elementary education must always be 
given through the medium of Portu- 
guese, and all the teachers must be 
Brazilian by birth. The teaching of a 
foreign language in these schools to chil- 
dren under 14 is prohibited. The teach- 
ing of Brazilian history and geography is 
obligatory in the primary and secondary 
schools, and elementary courses on the 
political institutions of Brazil are to be 
held in the schools for adult foreigners. 
The publication of books, magazines, and 
newspapers in a foreign language is pro- 
hibited in the rural areas without per- 
mission from the Council; foreign language 
publications of all kinds throughout the 
country require a license from the Min- 
istry of Justice. 

Besides excluding the usual list of unde- 
sirables contained 
laws—the mentally, physically or morally 
unfit, those likely to become public 
charges, etc.—the Federal Government 
reserves the right to limit or suspend, for 
economic or social reasons, the admission 
of aliens of certain races or countries, 
which may later be specified. Authoriza- 
tion to enter Brazil is placed in the hands 
of the various Brazilian consular officers, 
subject to review by the local authorities. 
The possession of proper consular per- 
mission will, however, create a presump- 
tion of right to enter. 

Foreigners entering Brazil are divided 


in all immigration 
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into two general classes. ‘Tourists, com- 
mercial travelers, sportsmen, artists, lec- 
turers, etc. are considered temporary 
visitors; those who intend to stay longer 
than 6 months permanent residents. The 
quota does not apply to temporary visitors. 
Persons who enter under this classification 
may stay permanently if they satisfy the 
requirements of the law. With the excep- 
tion of tourists and persons in transit, 
foreigners must register with the police 
within 30 days after arrival. Any change 
of domicile, trade or employment occur- 
ring within four years of their admission to 
Brazil must be followed by a new registra- 
tion. No foreigner may remain in Brazil 
more than six months without securing 
an identification card issued by the police. 
No foreigner admitted in transit, as a 
tourist or as a commercial traveler, may 
secure employment. Provision is made 
in the law for the strict enforcement of 
these measures. 

Other provisions of the law regulate 
the manner in which State Governments, 
companies or individuals may take the 
initiative in introducing alien workers; 
the supervision of shipping companies 
desiring to transport immigrants to Brazil, 
and of private employment agencies for 
the placing of immigrants. 

The Immigration and Colonization 
Council created by the law consists of 
seven members appointed by the President 
of the Republic. State Governments may 
appoint observers on the Council who 
will have a voice but no vote in its dis- 
cussions.—G. A. S. 


Brazil establishes government 
inspection of export products 


At the request of the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council the President of Brazil 
has issued a decree establishing a compul- 
sory system of Government inspection and 


classification of export products, whether 
agricultural or animal products or raw ma- 
terials, with a view to their eventual stand- 
ardization. ‘Thestandards are to be estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Agriculture with 
the cooperation of the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry and Commerce and associations 
of producers. 


Minimum wage commissions 
in Brazil 


Regulations for the establishment of 
minimum wage commissions in Brazil 
were issued last Labor Day (May 1) by 
President Getulio Vargas. These regu- 
lations will put into effect the Brazilian 
Minimum Wage Law of January 14, 1936," 
which states that ‘‘every laborer has the 
right to receive in payment for his services 
a minimum wage sufficient to satisfy, in a 
given region of the country and in a given 
period, his normal needs for food, shelter, 
clothing, health, and transportation.” 
Neither the law nor the regulations state 
what this wage shall be; they merely 
provide for the organization and operation 
of wage commissions of from 5 to 11 
members, with equal representation of 
employers and workers, to fix the minimum 
wage for each of the 22 geographical divi- 
sions of Brazil. The time limits set for 
each step in the establishment of the 
minimum wage add up to about 500 days 
and it is estimated that it will be two or 
three years before the social and economic 
effect of this legislation is felt. 


Argentine Bureau of Day Industry 


The Regulating Board of the Dairy 
Industry and the Independent Commis- 
sion on the Milk Supply of the Federal 


1See ‘The Brazilian Minimum Wage Law”, 
BuLLeTIN of the Pan Amertcan Union, April 1936; 
“Minimum Wage Legislation in Latin America’, 
BULLETIN, June 1938. 
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Capital were dissolved by an executive 
decree of February 11, 1938; and their 
activities entrusted to the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
established by the same decree. The 
bureau will be aided in its labors by an 
advisory commission, which will contain 
representatives of the government, the 
dairy industry, health authorities, ex- 
porters, and transportation companies. 


United States appoints medators 


The Department of State of the United 
States announced on May 14, 1938, the 
appointment of the Honorable Henry L. 
Stimson and the Honorable Norman H. 
Davis as representatives of that govern- 
ment on the panel of mediators created by 
the Inter-American Treaty on Good 
Offices and Mediation, signed at Buenos 
Aires on December 23, 1936. Under the 
provisions of this treaty, each of the rati- 
fying governments names as its representa- 
tives on the panel of mediators two citizens 
selected from among the most eminent by 
reason of their high character and judicial 
learning. In the event that a controversy 
arises between any of the high contracting 
parties which cannot be settled by the usual 
diplomatic means, the governments in- 
volved may have recourse to the good 
offices or mediation of an eminent citizen 
of any of the other American countries, 
preferably chosen from the panel of medi- 
ators referred to above. 


International Sample Fair in Rio de 
Janeiro 


The eleventh annual International Sample 
Fair will be held in Rio de Janeiro from 
Neprembcrn tom October ml Zp Domna 
month earlier than its predecessors. As in 
former years, merchandise to be exhibited 
at the fair will be granted a provisional 


exemption from customs duties. To ob- 
tain this exemption, exhibitors must pre- 
sent to Brazilian consular authorities for 
signature documents in quadruplicate, 
containing a statement of the amount, 
quality, type, and weight or measurements 
of the goods intended for exhibition. 


San Cristébal reading room 


‘The reading room of San Cristobal, the 


capital of the state of Tachira in Western 
Venezuela, has been a cultural force in 
that city for over 30 years. On April 1, 
1938, the reading room celebrated, with 
appropriate ceremonies, its installation in 
a new building, constructed by the national 
government. 

Shortly thereafter, the Second Vene- 
zuelan Congress of Geology held its ses- 
sions in the same building. 


Chinchona plantation in Mexico 


The Department of Public Health of 
Mexico has announced that a plantation 
of chinchona trees—from whose bark 
quinine is manufactured—has been suc- 
cessfully established at Cuernavaca, near 
the federal capital. 


Bolivian member of the Inter- 
American Commission o yf Women 


Senora dona Etelvina Guachalla de Diez 
de Medina, wife of the Bolivian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has been appointed to 
represent her country on the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 


Argentina checks rural migration 
to cities 


The influx of the rural population to the 
cities in Argentina has been for some time 
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a matter of grave concern to both national 
and provincial authorities. In this tend- 
ency, which admittedly is world-wide, the 
fast growing manufacturing industries 
concentrated in urban centers of the 
Republic have played a most important 
part, although the amenities of city life, 
better hygiene, and greater comforts 
have always been an almost irresistible 
lure to rural dwellers. Special efforts, 
however have been made to check such 
migration, with a considerable measure of 
SUCCESS. 

An Agrarian Section was established in 
the Banco de la Nacién Argentina in 
September 1935, and entrusted with the 
task of improving the agricultural credit 
system and rural industries. Its report, 
covering activities from the beginning 
through February 1938, reveals interesting 
results. A total of 2,445 loans for an 
ageregate sum of 35,925,486 pesos were 
made on 1,019,606 acres of land. The 
Section’s activities increased in succes- 
sive years. In 1936, for instance, 639 
operations were recorded, for a sum 
total of 8,852,807 pesos, covering a 
total o 229.8380, aces awoile sim 1 S7/- 
there were 1,511 operations for a total 
sum of 19,887,956 pesos, covering 483,840 
acres. 

The bank is required by law to lmit 
these rural loans to a certain proportion 
of its own resources; this share, on May 3, 
1938, was estimated at 45,000,000 pesos. 
At that time only 35,925,486 pesos of this 
sum had been allocated. 

Mention should also be made of the 
considerable progress attained in highway 
development; the corresponding increase 
in automobile traffic mileage; the estab- 
lishment of a cheap and efficient inter- 
urban bus system; and the increasing 
electrification of country homes and farms, 
as factors contributing to lessen the exodus 
of the rural population to Argentine cities. 


Autonomous University in Oruro, 
Bolwia 


The San Agustin Autonomous University, 
created by a decree-law of November 12, 
1937, has recently been established in 
Oruro. The School of Law and of Social 
and Political Science and the School of 
Mining and Petroleum Engineering, both 
already established in the city, have been 
incorporated in the university. It is 
hoped soon to offer 20 scholarships to stu- 
dents from other parts of the Republic. 


Compulsory school attendance 
in Bolivia 


To ensure compliance with the constitu- 
tional provision relative to compulsory 
education, the Government of Bolivia has 
issued a decree requiring all children from 
7 to 14 years of age and all illiterate per- 
sons under 21 to attend school. Employ- 
ers are forbidden to engage any one 
included in the above classifications who 
has no school enrollment certificate and 
attendance card. Fines will be imposed 
upon those responsible for any infraction 
of the decree. 


National Union of Ecuadorean 
Educators 


In compliance with resolutions passed by 
congresses of teachers in 1935 and 1937, the 
government of Ecuador established the 
National Union of Educators by a decree 
of April 13, 1938. Some of the purposes of 
the union are: to promote solidarity among 
Ecuadorean teachers, to benefit the child, 
the school, and the teacher, to intensify 
cultural activities, to modernize cduca- 
tional practices, and to raise the economic 
level of teachers, especially by the estab- 
lishment of cooperative societies. 

The executive committee of the union, 
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composed of one representative from each 
provincial union, will have headquarters 
in Quito. There will also be provincial 
and local committees. 

All teachers’ unions existing at the time 
of the decree were thereby dissolved, and 
their assets were to be delivered to the 
Provincial Bureaus of Education, to be 
transferred to the respective unions. 


Ecuadorean National Social 


Welfare Council 


The National Social Welfare Council was 
established under the Ministry of Social 
Welfare of Ecuador by a decree of Febru- 
ary 1, 1938. The Minister of Social Wel- 
fare is ex officio chairman, and the ten 
members will represent government, social 
welfare, educational, and medical authori- 
ties. The council will draft bills, regula- 
tions, and other measures dealing with 
social welfare institutions, as well as rules 
for the establishment, organization, and 
operation of day nurseries, orphanages, 
institutions, 


correctional asylums, and 


similar institutions. 


Industrial hygiene regulations in 


Uruguay 


The Diario Oficial of Uruguay published in 
its issue of April 1, 1938, regulations for 
industrial hygiene to be adopted in the 
All factories, workshops or other 
places used for industrial, agricultural, or 
commercial purposes, except where the 
work is done entirely by the owner and his 
resident family, are subject to the regula- 
tions. In addition to requiring the medi- 
cinal kits prescribed by an order of the 
Ministry of Public Health of February 11, 
1936, the regulations deal with first aid, 
medical services, construction of work 
rooms, light, heating, ventilation, humidity, 


country. 


water, sanitation, baths, dressing rooms, 


dining rooms, rest rooms, day nurseries, 
dormitories, and protective measures. 


Matermty protection in Colombia 


The Government of Colombia took an- 
other step in advancing its social welfare 
program when on April 22 it passed a law 
for the protection of expectant mothers. 
The law provides that an employed woman 
shall have paid leave for eight weeks at the 
time of childbirth and that her position 
shall be kept open for her. On her return, 
she shall be given time at regular intervals 
to nurse her child. No woman worker or 
employee may be discharged because she 
is pregnant or nursing a child, and any one 
discharged without justified cause during 
the three months before or after childbirth 
is entitled to ninety days’ pay. Piece- 
workers, and those under contract, shall 
have the same rights, the amount paid 
them during absence for this reason to be 
based on their average monthly wages. 
The employment of pregnant women in 
unhealthful or dangerous occupations, in 
work requiring physical exertion, and in 
work after midnight, is forbidden. Viola- 
tion of this provision entitles the worker to 
double wages, while violation of other pro- 
visions of the law renders the employer 
liable to a fine of from 20 to 100 pesos. 


Pension, Retirement, and Benefit 
Fund for Bolivian Fournaltsts 


By a decree-law issued on May 11, 1938, 
the Pension, Retirement, and Benefit Fund 
for Journalists was authorized in Bolivia. 
The fund will be composed of an initial 
contribution from the government, five 
percent of the journalists’ monthly salaries, 
a like contribution from their employers, 
and various other specified sources. 

After 25 years of service, a journalist 
may retire with full pay; and if he is retired 
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for disability after 15 years of service, he is 
entitled to 60 percent of his pay, or more, 
depending on length of service. A journal- 
ist who is forced to retire for disability 
before completing 15 years of service will 
be entitled to his contributions to the fund, 
with interest, if he has worked less than 10 
years, and to half pay if he has worked 10 
years or more. 

The directors of the fund will open imme- 
diately a national registry in which all 
journalists are to be entered, with details 
as to employer, length of service, etc. ‘The 
registry will be used as the basis for com- 
puting retirement eligibility. A benefit 
payment will be made at a journalist’s 
death to his heirs. This lump sum will 
range from six months’ salary for five years 
of service to 30 months’ salary for 25 years 
of service; in addition, two months’ salary 
will be provided for funeral expenses. 


First Mexican Congress on Highway 
Saft 

A permanent commission was appointed 
by the First Mexican Congress on High- 
way Safety, held a few months ago in 
Mexico Citys stone pltanintOnmchie Chane 
resolutions approved by the Congress, thus 
showing the increased interest in the sub- 
ject which has been aroused throughout 
the nation. The discussions of the 
Congress were divided into the following 
sections: Education of the individual; 
planning of streets and roads; signals and 
other provisions for traffic safety; standardi- 
zation of traffic regulations; administration 
and enforcement; and statistics. 


The cooperative movement in 


Ecuador 


A recent Ecuadorean law on cooperatives 
offers many privileges to such organiza- 
tions. The State and municipalities shall 


aid them by subventions, exemption from 
duties, and other privileges, and freight 
rates will be reduced 25 percent for their 
implements. There will be four types of 
cooperatives: production, credit, consump- 
tion and mixed. ‘The statutes must be ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

To promote the cooperative movement 
in every way possible, with special atten- 
tion to credit cooperative societies, ‘The 
Cooperative Societies Commission, com- 
posed of the Minister of Social Welfare as 
chairman, the Inspector General of Coop- 
erative Societies as secretary, and one 
representative each of the National Social 
Welfare Institute, the Mortgage Bank of 
Ecuador, and cooperative societies, was 
established by a decree of February 23, 
1938, to work under the Agricultural 
Advisory Board. 


Two women councillors for 


Santiago, Chile 


Elections for city councillors (regidores) 
were held in Chile on Sunday, April 3, 
1938. Two of the 16 successful aspirants 
for office were women, Sra. Elena Doll de 
Diaz, and Sra. Amelia Diaz Lira de Diaz. 
The new councillors took office on May 15. 


Buenos Aires pays homage to 
Brazilian scventists 


The city authorities of Buenos Aires re- 
cently decided to name two streets after 
Miguel Couto and Carlos Chagas, Brazil- 
ian physicians who died in 1934 leaving a 
rich legacy of achievement in medicine and. 
scientific research. The Jornal do Brasil, 
one of the leading dailies of Rio de Janeiro, 
comments as follows: “Brotherhood be- 
tween nations is made up of very small 
things, which together add up to a con- 
siderable whole. Such magnanimous trib- 
utes, in which the noted men of one 
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country are perpetuated by another, are 
one of those apparently unimportant 
things, which in fact cement great and 
lasting friendships between nations.” 


National Theater Bureau in Brazil 


By a presidential decree of December 21, 
1937, the National Theater Bureau was 
created in Brazil, as a dependency of the 
Ministry of Education and Health. To 
promote interest in the drama, the new 
entity will stimulate the construction of 
theaters throughout the country; organize 
or support companies to present various 
kinds of theatrical entertainment; aid in 
the organization of amateur groups; 
encourage children’s theaters, both in the 
schools and outside; assist gifted artists to 
obtain professional training; catalog the 
best Brazilian and Portuguese plays, pub- 
lishing the best works; and have trans- 
lated and published the finest plays written 
in other languages. 


Recent publications of the 
_ Pan American Union 


The semi-annual revision of the chart 
showing the status of the treaties and con- 
ventions signed at the International Con- 
ferences of American States and at other 
Pan American conferences has just ap- 
peared. It shows a marked increase in 
the ratification of the conventions signed 
at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, which met at 
Buenos Aires in 1936. In the first six 
months of this year, nine Latin American 
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republics, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic and Venezuela, have 
deposited at the Pan American Union 47 
instruments of ratification, 44 of which 
were those of conventions signed at Buenos 
Aires. The chart shows that Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Mexico and the United States are the 
only countries that have deposited ratifica- 
tions of all five inter-American conventions 
dealing with the maintenance of peace. 

A copy of this chart will be sent upon 
request to the Juridical Division. 

The June issue of Commercial Pan America, 
a monthly mimeographed review dealing 
with commerce and finance, edited by the 
Division of Economic and Financial Infor- 
mation, is devoted to Argentina’s meat 
industry and trade. In 14 pages it dis- 
cusses this subject comprehensively and 
gives tables of the Argentine livestock 
censuses of 1930 and 1937, as well as other 
statistics. 

New editions of a number of the Pan 
American Union’s series of pamphlets on 
the American republics and their capitals, 
prepared in the same office, have also ap- 
peared. These are devoted to Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Uruguay, Mexico, Bogota, Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. Fully illustrated 
with many new photographs, they offer in 
a short space much historical, economic, 
and cultural information. These pam- 
phlets are sold at five cents each. 

In the Commodities and Commerce 
series, the latest publication is the booklet 
on oils and waxes. For a complete list of 
this series, see the inside back cover. 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 





ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The Butietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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GENERAL MANUEL BELGRANO 


This statue to a hero of Argentine independence and designer of the Argentine flag stands in the Plaza 

After the signing of the Bolivian-Paraguayan peace treaty, on 

July 21, 1938, schoolgirls carrying the flags of Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the 

United States took their places, in front of the statue, on either side of a standard bearer with the 

Argentine banner. The Bolivian and Paraguayan flags were then crossed in front of that of Argentina, 
to symbolize the renewal of friendly relations between the two countries. 


de Mayo, opposite Government House. 
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The Signing of the 


Bolivian-Paraguayan Peace Treaty 


THE TREATY OF PEACE, FRIENDSHIP AND 
BounDARIES between Bolivia and Para- 
guay ' on July 21, 1938, was signed in the 
Government Palace, Buenos Aires, at a 
ceremony in keeping with the solemnity of 
so notable an occasion. Gathered around 
a table in the main hall were Dr. Roberto 
M. Ortiz, President of Argentina, Dr. 
Eduardo Diez de Medina, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Bolivia; Dr. Cecilio 
Baez, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Paraguay; Dr. José Maria Cantilo, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina and 
president of the Peace Conference; Dr. 
Enrique Finot, Bolivian delegate to the 
conference; General José Félix Estiga- 
rribia, Dr. Luis A. Riart, and Dr. Efraim 
Cardozo, Paraguayan delegates; Dr. José 
de Paula Rodrigues Alves, Ambassador of 
Brazil; Dr. Orlando Leite Ribeiro, Brazil- 
ian delegate; Dr. Manuel Bianchi, Chilean 
delegate; the Hon. Spruille Braden, 
United States delegate; Dr. Felipe Barreda 
Laos and Dr. Luis Fernan Cisneros, 

1 The text of the treaty was published in the August 
issue of the BULLETIN, together with an account of the 


Special meeting of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Umion held on Fuly 21. 


Peruvian delegates; Dr. Eugenio Martinez 
Thédy, Uruguayan delegate; and Dr. 
Isidoro Ruiz Moreno and Dr. Pablo 
Santos Munoz, Argentine delegates. 

The session opened with the reading of 
the treaty by the General Secretary of the 
Conference, Dr. Santos Munoz, and 
immediately thereafter the document was 
signed simultaneously, in duplicate, by 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Para- 
guay and Bolivia, and then by the dele- 
gates. The act was witnessed by a large 
audience composed of members of the 
diplomatic corps and high officials, who 
applauded heartily. 

President Ortiz then congratulated the 
delegates in the following words: 

Today is a holiday and a day of rejoicing for 
America. Peace between Bolivia and Paraguay 
is a historical event with world-wide repercussions. 
The governments and peoples of both nations— 
represented by their Foreign Ministers—have 
informed the Peace Conference that they accept 
arbitration by the presidents of the six American 
republics, whose award in the Chaco boundary 
dispute shall be final. 

I address you as interpreter of the thought and 


will of Argentina, which is celebrating with deep 
emotion an auspicious achievement brought about 
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under its inspiration and with the support of the 
neighboring countries and the United States, 
namely, the prevention of a new war on American 
soil. 

We may make this statement with legitimate 
pride, because peace between Paraguay and 
Bolivia is a victory of law and not of arms and 
has been achieved as a tribute to justice, not in 
any spirit of precaution or weakness, but by 
adherence to this noble principle. 

At a time when advocates of violence and im- 
perialistic dreamers deny the validity of juridical 
ideals and brand the most sublime conceptions of 
international law as Utopian, America marks this 
memorable date in international relations. 

The pacificism of America means that in its 
spirit and its political consciousness there have 
come to fruition the profound ideas of the founders 
of international law—such as Francisco de Vic- 
toria and Domingo de Soto—men of our blood 
whose legal tradition my country can invoke with 
the names of Alberdi, Vélez Sarsfield, Drago and 
Saenz Pefia. 

The Buenos Aires Conference has just written, 
with the protocol of July 9, an imperishable page 
in the annals of the continent. Because of its 
juridical and historical importance, peace be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay is an example and a 
symbol that America can display to all mankind, 
an example of brotherhood, of political science, 
of unselfishness, and of sacrifice for the good of 
others by the mediating countries, a symbol of 
the pure ideals and sentiments motivating the 
American world. 

I ask all who hear me to analyze and meditate 
upon the special American meaning of this notable 
event. When in the most cultured and civilized 
parts of the world leagues of nations fail as courts 
of justice we in America have attained in practice 
the international juridical ideal that puts an end 
to war and assumes legal responsibility for the 
most delicate and difficult dispute that can be en- 
trusted to the arbitration of nations: the demar- 
cation of boundaries after a bloody conflict. 

Thus America is teaching a noble lesson of po- 
litical ethics, and repaying with interest the ma- 
terial and cultural benefits received from old 
civilizations. 

This is a great victory of democracy, of the 
pacific aims of nations born under the aegis of 
equalitarian principles, and of virile and enthusi- 
astic countries which pursue only the high ideal 
of perfection. 

The altruistic heart of America, which had only 
brotherly pity and love for the two heroic com- 


batants of the Chaco, the heart of America—I 
proclaim it aloud—was not divided in contradic- 
tory affection and sympathies between the coun- 
tries in this conflict, because all the American 
nations have equally strong love and admiration 
for Paraguay and for Bolivia. 

America and the whole world know that both 
the Bolivian and Paraguayan combatants fought 
with epic heroism, but without hatred or desire 
for vengeance. This was stated sincerely and vig- 
orously by the great military leaders when they 
laid down their arms in compliance with the arm- 
istice attained by the Peace Conference in 1935. 

The peace between Paraguay and Bolivia is no 
easy triumph of sentimentality. On the contrary, 
it is based on legal instruments of incontestable 
effectiveness and on sound principles of universal 
and permanent character. 

America stands as the tribunal of its own con- 
flicts, and as arbitor of its political and territorial 
differences. It has come to understand its privi- 
leged destiny and its own capability within the 
bounds of human society. It desires that justice 
be expressed and fulfilled within its geographical 
limits, for it wants no outside judges who, honor- 
able and upright though they might be, would 
be insensible to our American sentiments in con- 
sidering disputes arising between nations whose 
traditional institutions they did not fully under- 
stand. 

Indeed, the long-awaited solution of the Con- 
ference is based on the fact that America has taken 
a boundary question to its natural judges, accept- 
ing no outside suggestions, and having regard only 
for its independence, its duties, and its rights. 

And this happy result, which we are celebrating 
with extraordinary rejoicing, clearly demonstrates 
that wars are not inevitable, especially in the case 
of nations with identical traditions, tendencies, 
language, and feelings, for these factors of mutual 
understanding will always make possible the settle- 
ment or solution of any conflict, and be an ob- 
stacle to unbridled passions or to any inclination 
toward territorial conquest. 

The two Americas form an indestructible brother- 
hood, in spirit and in idealistic aims. It might 
almost be said that they constitute a dynamic ex- 
pression of nature, because of their unity of action 
and their democratic form of government, both 
placed at the service of noble causes and of con- 
structive ends. 

This new force, which gleams like a portent in 
the stormy heavens of the world, should be appre- 
ciated in all its magnitude, because it is called 
upon to illuminate the tortuous and gloomy paths 
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on which the march of civilization and of progress 
is held back. For America is ready to eliminate 
all difficulties preventing the normal development 
of its institutions, defend its concepts of indepen- 
dence and of sovereignty, and bring about the 
triumph of international law over aggression and 
violence. 

That is why we hail this day with pride and 
satisfaction. 

As I cordially greet Paraguay and Bolivia in the 
name of the people and government of Argentina, 
with the respect due the self-sacrifice and patriot- 
ism of which they have given proof, I invoke the 
protection of the Almighty that these sentiments 
may endure in America and that peace and work 
may be the inalterable elements of its great destiny. 


President Ortiz was followed by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Bolivia, Dr. 
Eduardo Diez de Medina, who addressed 
President Ortiz and the members of the 
Conference in the name of his country, as 
follows: 


The solemn days in which we are living and 
which bring to an end the conflict that stained 
with generous blood the fields of the Chaco, not 
only establish a new standard of juridical rela- 
tions between Bolivia and Paraguay, but contain 
a more important message for the nations to which 
America is giving this example; peace means the 
welfare of all, and no one can rightly feel exempt 
from the duty of maintaining it. This peace was 
brought about chiefly by six nations, which have 
worked with perseverance and intelligence, as 
though they were caring zealously and with 
shrewd foresight for their own property. 

Similar conflicts which have sometimes dark- 
ened the American horizon have been settled by 
peace treaties, according to the classic method of 
a century-old historical tradition. But the differ- 
ence between those cases and ours is fundamental, 
since ours may be the point of departure for 
another era or the dawn of a new day for hu- 
manity when, with the reign of force yielding to 
the force of law, the suprema ratio will be, not that 
which put and still puts its trust in kings, but 
that which is in accordance with the ethical senti- 
ment of democracies: the right of law—of na- 
tional law for citizens, of international law (estab- 
lished by general agreement and with its fulfill- 
ment guaranteed by effective sanction) for 
nations. 

Bolivia and Paraguay, which received from a 
common ancestor legacies of culture, language, 


and inextinguishable love of liberty—the supreme 
human dignity—had, like other nations of His- 
panic America, left their boundaries undefined. 
Perhaps if present-day sentiments had been preva- 
lent when the men who preceded us in the goy- 
ernment of our countries were in office the mul- 
tiple dissensions that our brief history as sovereign 
nations recounts would have been settled by peace- 
ful solutions, through treaties between the parties 
or through fair arbitral awards. Unfortunately, 
that was true only in a limited number of cases. 
And although one of these was to be our own, 
fate led us along the wrong road of war, a mutual 
mistake which we have just corrected; we are now 
united by the bonds of conciliation, and neither 
seek advantages nor feel rancor. We might have 
reached this same point earlier, if only the voice 
of the people had been heeded and a deaf ear 
turned to certain interests that, as we well know, 
are really responsible for the conflict. 

Forgetting that, however, but not losing sight 
of the lesson learned, let us both, Paraguayans 
and Bolivians, cooperate as brothers in the work 
of American civilization for which we feel, and 
are, strictly responsible. 

We ardently hope that the Peace Conference 
will not consider its mission ended when it con- 
cludes the difficult task for which it was created. 
On the contrary, it is to be hoped that representa- 
tives of the other American nations will join it, 
and that all of them together will constitute a per- 
manent organization for the maintenance of peace 
in America and for the more effective develop- 
ment of the common interests of our peoples. In 
the face of the problems that the present state of 
international relations is creating, the work of 
the Peace Conference will be not the end of this 
effort but the beginning of another, more im- 
portant and enduring. 

If that should happen, Mr. President, Bolivia 
declares, through me, that its cooperation will be 
constant and wholehearted in every task con- 
cerned with peace and welfare. Thus the blood 
so heroically shed by the youth of Bolivia and 
Paraguay will not have been shed in vain; like a 
fecund seed fallen in fertile soil, it will bear fruit 
in a permanent organization of American peace, 
which will end forever the cycle of homicidal 
strife between peoples of the same stock, and sub- 
stitute for dissension calm and reasonable discus- 
sion, which elevates nations and makes them 
worthy of their destiny and of the civilization 
they have attained. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the illustrious 
President of this sister nation which has so nobly 
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contributed to this happy outcome, to the emi- 
nent chancellor and statesman who is directing 
its foreign relations, and to all those who have 
contributed their mite and their faith to this 
work which represents America, still the land of 
liberty as it is the land of men united, single 
in purpose, and conscious of their high civilizing 
mission. 

Dr. Cecelio Baez, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of Paraguay, then expressed the 
thanks of his nation for the happy culmi- 
nation of the Conference’s labors, in the 
following address: 

The Paraguayan delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence—composed of the special plenipotentiaries 
General José Félix Estigarribia, Dr. Luis A. Riart, 
and Dr. Efraim Cardozo, who, together with the 
plenipotentiaries of Bolivia, have just signed with 
me the Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Boun- 
daries between our two countries—have entrusted 
to me the honorable task of replying to your bril- 
liant address, and informing you of the rejoicing of 
the Paraguayan people and their government, 
under His Excellency Dr. Félix Paiva. They have 
also asked me to express to you their heartiest 
congratulations on the reestablishment of peace 
between the two countries, thanks to the generous 
efforts of the government of Argentina and the 
impartial and untiring labors of the ambassadors 
of the other sister republics, namely, Chile, 
Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States. 

This event, which consecrates and consum- 
mates peace on our continent, comes to fulfil the 
desires of all its independent nations and to open 
a new historical period in the annals of the New 
World. The drafting of this treaty, which was 
done in the city of Buenos Aires, means that the 
conflicts or differences arising between our repub- 
lics can and must be settled ex aequo et bono, 
either by direct negotiations between the parties 
to the dispute, or by arbitrators selected from the 
executives who direct the judicial and political 
destinies of these republics. To Argentina falls the 
signal glory of having made possible the realiza- 
tion of the Christian ideal of abolishing war on 
American soil. The grievous conflict between 
Paraguay and Bolivia, which began in 1932, gave 
rise to the protocol of June 12, 1935, which 
brought hostilities to an end, and the agreement of 
July 9, 1938, which renews the non-aggression 
pact between the two above-named countries and 
creates an arbitral tribunal ad hoc, which will 
render the final award in the dispute which led to 
armed strife in the northern Chaco. 


The signing of that diplomatic document has 
just taken place in the Government Palace, where 
we are at thismoment. That is why the illustrious 
President of Argentina, Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz, is 
adding to the solemnity of the occasion by his 
presence, and expressed his gratitude emphasizing 
the fact that this event is equally as important as 
the establishment of the League of Nations at 
Geneva and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. This is undoubtedly so, 
because it clearly proves that the ideal of our 
peoples is not war, but peaceful living together 
regulated by legal standards and by the eternal 
principles of justice. 

I think it is unnecessary to stress the new jurid- 
ical tenets that annul the false doctrines of the 
past. The latter were inspired by the spirit of 
hostility that motivated primitive tribes, through 
contradictory religious beliefs, through differences 
in economic outlook or through the instinct of 
some peoples to dominate others, like that shown 
by those countries which developed the policy of 
geographical expansion and hegemony around 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

It is true that those nations have given us our 
philosophy, our literature, and our art, which we 
consider supreme; but it is also true that classical 
civilization lacked spiritual content, the heart of 
Christian culture. And this culture rules today in 
the so-called Occident, which proclaims the civil 
equality of all races and the moral dignity of all 
men. Hence it follows that individuals and nations 
deserve the consideration due to beings called to 
a higher destiny as century succeeds century, 
through a national organization taking the form 
of institutions of justice, morality, and welfare. 

And we have arrived at this stage of life, Mr. 
President. You and the other Chief Executives 
who have maintained the Peace Conference of 
Buenos Aires, deserve well of the American world 
and of the European nations in general for your 
worthy labor as civilizers, as were Pericles in 
Athens and Numa in the Rome of legendary kings. 

Paraguay is happy to express to you, through us, 
its most heart-felt congratulations in view of the 
immense benefits that your country is conferring 
upon the cause of peace and of the moral culture 
of the human race. 


The meeting was brought to a close by 
Senor José Maria Cantilo, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Argentina and President of. 
the Conference, who said: 


As President of the Peace Conference, allow me 
to express in its name the profound satisfaction 
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with which its members attend this function. 

This act concludes, after arduous efforts, the 
fundamental task of the Conference and once 
more solemnly affirms the devotion of America to 
peace. 

On the long road traveled before reaching this 
happy hour, the Conference has suffered many 
vicissitudes, but its badge of honor is that it did 
not falter or waver in its high purpose of mediation 
and that it always placed above everything else the 
idea that it was serving a great ideal and fulfilling 
a great duty. 

In this work the zeal of every single member has 
been great and constant. At this moment when 
we gather the fruits of that effort, I pay tribute to 
the chiefs of the respective delegations, who with 
such a lofty spirit of solidarity and such a clear 
understanding of their duties, generously brought 
to our common labor their valuable daily support, 
and I extend that tribute to each of the delegates 
who assisted them so effectively in strict applica- 
tion to their responsibilities, each with his own con- 
tribution which it would be unjust not to mention 
now: Minister Cisneros, delegate of Peru, to whose 
tact and juridical spirit the Conference owes so 
many timely suggestions; to Senhor Leite Ribeiro, 
delegate of Brazil; to our compatriots Drs. Ruiz 
Moreno and Santos Munoz, and, in fact, to all those 
who so brilliantly cooperated at the beginning. 

The work of the Conference is drawing to a 
close, and its effort enriches American history as 
the expression of a pacific consciousness, which is 
the finest tradition of our continent. —The Con- 
ference has affirmed the spiritual solidarity of our 
peoples and renewed a principle of cooperation 
which, even beyond the work accomplished, will 
endure as a faith among our sister nations. 

It is this faith that inspires me after three months 
of presiding over the Peace Conference, in whose 
spiritual intimacy I have gained a conviction that 
I cannot but point out today. Wholly dedicated 
to their duties as mediators and serving the same 
ideal, the six countries have, perhaps without realiz- 
ing it, promoted their mutual friendship; they have 
been drawn closer, joined by a single sentiment; 
and they have reflected in the accomplishment of 
a worthy common task the ties of affection that 
unite them. 

Coalitions in the service of violence and of force 
lead only, in the end, to separation and isolation, 
and carry within themselves the germ of their own 
dissolution. Only common desire for wellbeing 
and concord is lasting, as the efforts which united 
America in this Conference, in the service of peace, 
will last throughout the American continent. 


When men come together to do a good deed, they 
become better themselves and ennoble their friend- 
ship. I am sure that the mediating countries of 
the Peace Conference, their work finished in such 
close and intimate contact, are today united and 
will be ever more so in all accomplishments of work 
and peace. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Presi- 
dent Ortiz, the delegates from Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and the members of the Con- 
ference stepped out on a balcony overlook- 
ing the Plaza de Mayo, where 45,000 
students had gathered in formation by 
schools. Upon the appearance of these 
officials a symbolic ceremony centering 
about the flags of Argentina, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay took place. 

While July 21 was a holiday in Argen- 
tina, official ceremonies also took place 
on July 22. For the second time in its 
history, the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties of the Argentine Congress held a 
special joint session, at which Dr. RamonS. 
Castillo, vice-president of Argentina, pre- 
sided, and the guests of honor were Dr. 
Diez de Medina, Dr. Baez, the Cabinet 
members, and the delegates of the six 
mediating countries. 

Tribute was paid to Bolivia and Para- 
guay and to the work of the Conference by 
Dr. Robustiano Pastr6n Costas, provisional 
president of the Senate, and Senor Juan 
G. Kaiser, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who included in his remarks a 
summary of the negotiations that had been 
so successfully concluded the day before. 

Dr. Diez de Medina and Dr. Baez then 
spoke briefly, expressing the gratitude of 
their countries for the signing of the 
treaty. They were followed by the Am- 
bassador of Peru, Dr. Felipe Barreda Laos; 
the Ambassador of Uruguay, Dr. Eugenio 
Martinez Thédy; the delegate of the 
United States, the Hon. Spruille Braden, 
who added a message received from Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull; the Chilean 
delegate, Dr. Manuel Bianchi; and the 
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Brazilian Ambassador, Dr. José de Paula 
Rodrigues Alves. The special session was 
broadcast from the Chamber of Deputies 
by Argentine radio stations. 

The official ceremonies in Buenos Aires 
closed with a banquet in Government 
House which President Ortiz gave in honor 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
Bolivia and Paraguay and the delegates to 
the Conference. 

The signing of the treaty was also given 
official recognition in Brazil and Peru, by 
making July 21 a national holiday. In 
those countries and in Chile and Uruguay 
the occasion was marked by expressions of 
official and popular rejoicing. 





On August 10 the treaty was ratified by 
the Constituent Assembly of Bolivia and by 
a plebiscite in Paraguay. Each country 
forwarded three copies of the certificate of 
ratification to the Peace Conference. Upon 
receipt of these documents, the Conference 
reconvened for the formal exchange of rati- 
fications, which took place on August 29. 

Truly, as President Ortiz said in a mes- 
sage to the Presidents of Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the signing of the peace treaty on 
July 21 was ‘“‘an occasion that exalts not 
only the contracting parties but all Amer- 
ica, and consecrates and guarantees an 
ideal of American justice and brother- 
hood.” 





Dr. Eduardo Santos 
President of Colombia 


Dr. EpuarDO SANTOS was inaugurated 
President of Colombia for the four-year 
term 1938-1942 on August 7, 1938. 

Dr. Santos will celebrate his 50th birth- 
day soon after his accession to the presi- 
dency, for he was born on August 28, 1888. 
He was educated in his native city, 
Bogota, where he attended the Instituto 
La Salle and the celebrated Colegio Mayor 
de Nuestra Senora del Rosario, within 
whose historic walls, for nearly 300 years, 
so many eminent Colombians have studied. 
From the National University he received 
the degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor 
of Political and Social Sciences. 

Upon completing his studies in Co- 
lombia, Dr. Santos went to Europe for 
three years. While in Madrid he wrote 
for several newspapers there under various 
pseudonyms, and won recognition as an 
able writer and stylist. In 1912, on his 
return to Colombia, he purchased F/ 
Tiempo, the dean of the newspapers in 
Bogota, and since then, under his personal 
direction—except for intervals when he 
held public office—it has been the leading 
liberal organ of the country. 

Dr. Santos has served the community 
and his country in many different posi- 
tions, and his wide experience with affairs 
at home and abroad gives him an excep- 
tional background for his present high 
office. He has been president of the 
municipal council of Bogota, governor of 
the Department of Santander, member 
and President of the House of Representa- 





tives, senator and president of the Senate, 


and Minister of Foreign Relations. Sev- 
eral times he was delegate to the League 
of Nations, twice being chairman of the 
Colombian delegation. In 1932 he repre- 
sented Colombia at the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva. On August 23 of 
the same year, the government of his 
country conferred upon him the Grand 
Cross, civil class, of the Cruz de Boyaca. 
Until his election to the Presidency he was 
chairman of the national board of di- 
rectors of the Liberal Party. 
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Dr. Jacinto B. Peynado 


New President of the Dominican Republic 


On August 16, 


1933, IDye. jaca Is). 
Peynado was inaugurated to 
Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina. 

Dr. Peynado was born in Santo Domingo 


succeed 


‘ 
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South 


(now Ciudad Trujillo) on February 15, 
1878, the son of Don Jacinto Peynado and 
Dona Manuela de Peynado. After grad- 
uating from the normal school in 1895, he 
studied law in the Professional Institute of 
Santo Domingo, completing his course two 
years later and receiving the title of attor- 
ney-at-law in 1899. For some time he has 
been professor at the law school of the 
University. 

During the administration of the late 
President Dr. Ramon Baez, in 1914, Dr. 
Peynado held the portfolio of Justice in 
the cabinet. When President Juan Isidro 
Jiménez succeeded Dr. Baez, Dr. Peynado 
was first Secretary of Justice and Public 
Instruction, and later Secretary of the 
Interior and Police. He was in charge of 
the presidency of the Republic during the 
following electoral period. 

After Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo 
Molina became President in 1930, he 
appointed Dr. Peynado Secretary of the 
Interior, Police, and War. Two years 
later Dr. Peynado was made Secretary of 
the Presidency, a position that he held until 
his election as Vice President in 1934. 


Sarmiento 


JOSE J. BERRUTTI 
President, National Federation of Popular Socveties of Education, Argentina 


FAUSTINO WALENTIN SARMIENTO, later 
called Domingo Faustino because of the 
devotion of his mother’s family to Santo 
Domingo, was born on February 14, 1811, 
in an out-of-the-way corner of San Juan de 
la Frontera known as Carrascal. 

Sarmiento made the acquaintance of 
adversity during his childhood, for his life 
was one of privation bordering on misery, 
made bright only by the songs of his home, 
the twitter of birds, and the indefinable 
music of the mountains. 

During his first five years, his home life 
set upon him the unmistakable stamp of 
austerity, which was a shield between him 
and the destructive passions from whose 
blows titans of thought often fall exhausted. 
Though Moreno was dead, his spirit was 
still guiding the democratic course of 
revolution, and in consequence a breath 
of intense life was stirring in Argentina, 
from the Rio de la Plata to the Andes, 
instilling new energy in institutions weak- 
ened by struggle and inspiring teachers to 
show the people how to conserve the 
liberties they had won. Hence there was 
established in San Juan the Escuela de la 
Patria under the strict teacher Ignacio 
Fermin Rodriguez, so often recalled with 
gratitude by Sarmiento. And in that 
school, in those surroundings heated by 
the patriotic passions of the Rodriguez 
brothers, the soul of the child who later 
was to be the illustrious author of Facundo 
undoubtedly was stirred and soared, as 
eagles soar majestically in space. 

On the other hand, the prophetic at- 


1 See also *‘Mitre, Sarmiento and Avellaneda”, by 
Héctor Diaz Leguizamén, in the February 1936 issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


mosphere of his home never left him for 
a minute; to the solicitous care of his affec- 
tionate mother was added the vigilance of 
a father untutored, it is true, but conscious 
of the power of education and learned 
enough to direct and stimulate the charac- 
ter of his son. 

Sarmiento soon distinguished himself in 
the Escuela de la Patria, where he was 
voted ‘‘First Citizen.”” He completed with 
honor his studies in that school, the only 
regular studies of his life, for it is a well- 
known fact that he owed his great learning 
neither to schools nor to universities but 
to the efforts of his own indomitable will, 
in open strife against adversity and the 
political situation of the time. It is gener- 
ally known, too, that he was not admitted 
to the Seminario de Loreto, in Cérdoba, 
and that Rivadavia’s decree did not avail 
to open the doors of a school in Buenos 
Aires to him, although he was the foremost 
student of the Escuela de la Patria. Thus 
all the efforts made by his father, Don José 
Clemente Sarmiento, came to nothing in 
the way of providing a higher education 
for the boy. Sarmiento had to develop 
himself alone in the school of life, unin- 
fluenced by the moulds of convention that 
might have destroyed his individuality. 

Faithful to the moral training of his 
home, he rebelled against the political 
creed of his relative and teacher, the priest 
Don José de Oro Albarracin, whom Sar- 
miento quotes in his Recuerdos de Provincia 
with the esteem due his virtues. He 
taught the youth to be disrespectful to- 
ward absolute rulers, chivalrous, proud 
and honorable, to go straight to the heart 
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interest was the extension and improvement 
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of a matter, and to speak forthrightly and 
vigorously. 

We shall follow the glorious career of 
Sarmiento as he rid himself of prejudices 
and improved his mind by intensive read- 
ing, which gave him new inspiration. His 
thirst for knowledge grew with the study of 
Greek and Roman history, and he felt his 
spirit take wings when he became aware 
of the lessons to be derived from the lives of 
Cicero and of Franklin. He was then a 
humble clerk, it is true; but who can stop 
the eagle’s flight? 

As he came to the threshold of manhood, 
he was obliged to take part in the civil 
strife of his province. He joined the ban- 
ner of the unitarians, although his early 
training, his family connections, and his 
own interest indicated the federal party 
then in power. Since he had struggled 
with adversity from the cradle, he had 
become accustomed to looking it in the 
eye, as if he would have liked to conquer it 
in unequal combat, trusting to his great 
strength of character. 

It was then that Sarmiento may be said 
to have begun his public life, with his in- 
subordination—which had a trace of 
Spartan haughtiness—when he disobeyed 
an order of the governor of San Juan and 
preferred prison to giving up his political 
convictions. Indomitable, like a son of 
the desert, he had to open a way for him- 
self through the conventions of that period, 
fighting undaunted, to keep from falling 
in the fray. This was always true of him 
during his long participation in politics. 
He was impulsive, perhaps, but he had a 
clear vision of the future, and in spasms of 
devastating passion he spread ideas, built 
Institutions and created a new fatherland 
by imbuing it with the ideals formed by 
his mighty intellect. 

When he was obliged to leave the coun- 
try to escape Quiroga, he went to Chile; 
though in a foreign land he felt as much a 


fighter as in his own, and by working he 
continued to develop the salient traits of 
his personality. 

In 1831 he became a school teacher in 
Santa Rosa de los Andes, Chile, and went 
to work with the same enthusiasm with 
which, in 1826, he had taught the humble 
mountain children in San Francisco del 
Monte, a poor settlement situated in the 
province of San Luis, and had educated 
his brothers in San Juan. In Santa Rosa 
he adopted the Lancaster system, instead 
of teaching the students to read by sylla- 
bles, and introduced other methods that 
were called revolutionary. He thereby 
won the applause of some and the censure 
of many, and finally was dismissed from 
his position. 

A proscribed wanderer like his father, 
far from his noble mother and his brothers, 
whom he could not protect from the 
tyranny of Quiroga and for whom he could 
not provide even the most urgent necessi- 
ties, Sarmiento must have groaned in des- 
peration, as a wounded lion groans at his 
inability to wipe out his tormenters by a 
blow of his paw. There was a price on his 
head, he was far from the protection of his 
home, and his father was being persecuted; 
undeniably Sarmiento experienced at that 
time one of the most bitter periods of his 
life. 

Following his experience as a school 
teacher, he first ran an eating-house in 
Pocuro, then clerked in Valparaiso, and 
was a mine foreman in Chanarcillo. But 
in the midst of all these vicissitudes he 
never stopped reading, and managed to 
learn the language of Byron, as earlier in 
San Juan he had learned that of Lamar- 
tine. 

After the assassination of Quiroga in Ba- 
rranca-Yaco (1835), Sarmiento returned to 
his own country where, in order to earn 
his daily bread, he taught drawing and 
pleaded lawsuits, which he lost. The 
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influence of a former fellow student, Dr. 
Antonino Aberastain, gave him a modest 
government position. He studied Italian, 
joined the Literary Society with Quiroga 
de la Roza, Rawson, Aberastain and 
others, and read Guizot, Tocqville, Cha- 
teaubriand and Victor Hugo, all of which 
enabled him to sort out his ideas and 
broaden his mind. He thought of writing, 
and did write verses, which he submitted 
to Juan Bautista Alberdi for criticism; but 
he soon realized that his spirit could not 
adapt itself to the tyranny of meter, so he 
abandoned his lyre. Like Victor Hugo, 
he needed to be free to pour out in his 
writings all the fire of his creative ability, 
with the savage beauty of the virgin forest. 

The establishment of the Colegio de 
Santa Rosa for girls gave him the oppor- 
tunity to deliver his first public address. 
‘“An educational establishment for girls,” 
he said then, ‘“‘was a need which must be 
met, and I showed how it could be done; 
I decided that the moment had come and 
offered to help start one.”’ Later he stated, 
addressing the students, ‘Nothing is ac- 
quired without toil, and the beginnings of 
education are always disagreeable and 
troublesome. But one day the blessings of 
those who know how to appreciate real 
merit, and the affection and love of your 
parents, will more than repay you for the 
minor and temporary vexations that it 
has cost you to win them.” 

I venture to say that Sarmiento, at that 
period, already had a presentiment of his 
apotheosis. His ego, free from the trap- 
pings of false modesty, must have made 
him aware of his worth and of his growing 
power, raising him above other men. 
Accustomed as he was to looking on the 
mountains with a seeing eye, he must 
have thought of the sun that caressed 
them and melted their snows to fertilize 
the earth. 

In 1839 he published El Zonda and as it 


contained strong attacks on weaknesses of 
village life, he found himself surrounded 
with enemies. When the sixth issue 
appeared, he was sent to prison because 
of a refusal to pay for printing it, costs 
which, according to a law then in effect, 
should have been met from public funds. 
He stayed in prison only a few days, but 
returned for a third time the following 
year as the result of a revolutionary move- 
ment which threatened the stability of 
the federal government of San Juan. The 
unitarians emigrated; only Sarmiento was 
left. He was imprisoned, beaten, and 
otherwise ill treated, but rescued before 
the hysterical mob could go too far, and 
ordered to leave the country (November 
18, 1840). 

And once again the titan started out 
on the road to exile, but not before he had 
issued an even more formidable challenge 
to the rising tide of barbarism, writing 
in charcoal on a wall Fourtoul’s phrase 
“On ne tue point les idées’, which he 
graphically translated into Spanish as 
‘“‘Tdeas cannot have their throats cut.” 

It would take too long to follow closely 
Sarmiento’s life in Chile; moreover, a de- 
tailed historical study is not the purpose of 
this brief sketch, which is only an attempt 
to portray the most salient traits of his 
complex personality. It is enough to 
state that during this exile Sarmiento felt 
himself a citizen of all America, and from 
beyond the Andes, in Chile, he fought for 
democracy as stubbornly as if he had been 
in his own country. Eagles need space to 
fly, and they fly wherever they find it. 

Short of funds and urged on by his 
friends, he wrote for the press and later 


joined the staff of El Mercurio, the only 


Chilean newspaper at that time, from 
whose columns he began an _ active 
campaign for educational reforms. Later 
he edited El Nacional, taking part in 


Chilean politics, associating with the 
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foremost figures of the country, Lastarria, 
Montt and others, and proving himself a 
vigorous writer and debater. He estab- 
lished the first normal school, edited 
another paper, E/ Progreso, in Santiago, 
and was appointed to the School of 
Philosophy and Letters when the Uni- 
versity of Chile was established. In its 
halls he first read his famous essay on 
the spelling of Spanish in America, a 
subject on which he wrote some forty 
articles more. He wrote primary school 
texts and opened new paths for the sec- 
ondary schools; founded, with Dr. Lépez, 
El Heraldo Argentino, the organ of the 
emigrés; published the Veda de Aldao and 
his immortal Facundo, in parts, which he 
did not even have time to proofread; 
and defended himself vigorously against 
bitter attacks. Finally he set out for 
Europe, with a commission from the 
government to study the state of public 
instruction in the old world. The son 
of the poverty-stricken district of Ca- 
rrascal was soon to find himself in the 
midst of Europe, where his spirit, eager 
for light, found the means to quench his 
thirst for knowledge. 

In Paris, the theater of the revolution of 
1789, Sarmiento felt homesick for America 
and its great destinies. When later he 
visited San Martin, in his modest home 
in Grand Bourg, and clasped the hand of 
the aged patriot, perhaps he could not con- 
tain a tear at seeing so great a man bowing 
before Rosas. As rocks tremble at the 
volcanic fires burning beneath them, so 
the titan of thought must have felt, per- 
haps for the first time, his courage falter. 

But once more Sarmiento must have 
thought of the sun that caresses the moun- 
tains, and he shut his eyes in order to see 
farther. After making a name for him- 
self in Spain and Italy, he returned to 
When he was admitted to the 
Institute 


Paris. 


of History as corresponding 


address on the historic 
meeting in Guayaquil? shed new light 
upon that incident. 

Sarmiento had already pointed out in 
his inimitable Facundo that the country’s 
greatest trouble was the extent of its 
territory and the scanty educational facil- 
ities of its inhabitants. In Europe he 
realized that barbarism could not be 
overthrown, even with the increased 
public instruction, without the aid of 
active immigration. 


member, his 


He concluded his mission in Europe 
with a visit to England, and then decided 
he ought to go to the United States. 
He thought, and rightly, that the mon- 
archies of old Europe, by the sheer weight 
of centuries, were stifling many intellec- 
tual activities. He could not accustom 
himself to the light of the setting sun; 
he found greater stimulus in the flush of 
dawn. So, thrilled by the thought of 
Franklin and of Washington, he visited 
the land of liberty and of light, clasped 
the hand of Horace Mann, studied his 
theories, and, carried away by the great- 
ness of the country, forgot that he did not 
have money enough to return to Chile. 

His ideas, clarified by the vision of de- 
mocracy gained in the United States, had 
been strengthened and given a final orien- 
tation in the fields of education, sociology 
and political science. He understood then 
that he had been mistaken in his unitarian 
political principles, and that henceforth he 
could attack Rosas without attacking fed- 
eralism. Overflowing with energy like 
those tropical plants which the burning 
sun cannot kill because its effects have 
been neutralized by heavy dew, Sarmiento 
returned to Chile, thinking only of his own 
country, eager to pour out with generous 

2 Bolivar and San Martin, the respective leaders of 
the northern and southern movements for independence, 
met in Guayaquil in July 1822 to discuss the future 


prosecution of the war. Neither general, then or later, 
ever gave a full account of the interview.—EpitTor. 
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hands his wealth of talent, which had been 
trained by experience and submission to 
his iron will. 

In Chile he renewed with greater vigor 
his interrupted crusade. He again wrote 
for the press, published his Veqes por Eu- 
ropa, Africa y América and La Educacion 
Popular. He established La Cronica in oppo- 
sition to Rosas, wrote La Tribuna, pub- 
lished his Recuerdos de Provincia, founded 
the magazine Sud América in support of 
the emancipatory movement of Urquiza, 
and conceived the daring plan of putting 
himself at the head of the Argentine emi- 
erés to invade the provinces of Cuyo. 
From that moment he felt that he could 
no longer live in a foreign land; he realized 
that blood shed for liberty is as welcome a 
tribute to the cause as is thought, and so 
he joined the army which put an end to 
tyranny at Caseros. 

The personality of Sarmiento is one of 
the most vigorous and strongly accentu- 
ated of all those that have appeared on the 
American scene. His defects are like the 
background of a picture, where shadows 
give greater prominence to the light effects. 
He was proud, but it must be admitted 
that he could see things clearly and there- 
fore was never fooled by hypocritical pre- 
tension. He knew that men of character 
are, as Emerson said, the conscience of the 
society in which they live, and therefore he 
showed his whole self, a blend of the au- 
gust majesty of genius and the arrogant 
bearing of Caesar. 

That explains why he supported Ur- 
quiza but later left him, with reproaches— 
because he thought he saw in the victor at 
Caseros merely the continuation of tyr- 
anny. Sarmiento fought against ideas, 
against men, against a whole régime, 
against humanity itself, if necessary. His 
breadth of vision did not permit him to 
stoop to petty detail or to strive for any 
but the greater cause. 


Thrice expelled from his country, he 
once more returned, and made a visit to 
his native town. As he breathed its moun- 
tain air he must have contrasted mentally 
the sad memory of the past and the sublime 
vision of the future. The district of Carras- 
cal, where he had been rocked in his hum- 
ble cradle, must have moved him deeply. 

In Buenos Aires again, as director of 
El Nacional, his energy increased and from 
his incisive and biting pen he reafirmed 
his position as a fighter on behalf of a 
greater country. He busied himself with 
education, with public lands, with the 
army, with railways, with election prac- 
tices, with everything, in fact, that might 
be useful to a nation that needed to use 
all its energies in order to start upon the 
waiting road of progress; yet in the middle 
of that Homeric campaign he found time 
to plant willow twigs on an island of the 
Parana, as a patriarch of Judea might have 
planted roses in Jericho. Everywhere, as 
Director General of Schools, in the Senate, 
in his speeches to the people, Sarmiento 
always displayed his unmistakable person- 
ality. Sarmiento the governor of San Juan, 
Sarmiento the diplomat, Sarmiento the 
President of the nation, was always the 
sower of ideas, the directing will, the execu- 
tive arm. He proceeded on his triumphal 
way with his eyes fixed on the future; he 
established primary and special schools, 
destroyed the virus of overbearing caudillis- 
mo, floated loans for public works, en- 
couraged agriculture, created the obser- 
vatory at Cdérdoba, the Military Academy 
and the Naval School; he brought from 
abroad teachers for primary and secondary 
schools and for universities; he established 
public libraries; he drafted treaties of com- 
merce and navigation; he started a 
hundred more projects; and he wrote 
unceasingly,? showing the world with 


3 The publications of Sarmiento form a collection of 
53 large volumes. 
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eloquent facts how democracies triumph. 

That is why the spirit of Sarmiento still 
lives among us, as the presiding genius 
of the political and social evolution of 
Argentina, which was enriched during his 
long public life by sparks from his genius, 
the bounty of his talent and his nobility 
of character. 

Sarmiento died on September 11, 1888, 
in Asuncion, Paraguay. At the approach- 
ing anniversary of his death, Argentina and 
all America are eager to pay fitting tribute 
to the memory of him who was one of the 
great men of our continent. When his 
remains were interred in the cemetery of 
La Recoleta, the Vice President of the 
republic, Dr. Carlos Pellegrini, speaking 
in the name of the Senate, said ‘‘Sarmiento 
loved the sovereign people passionately, 
but he never fawned upon it or sought 
popularity as an expression of its gratitude. 
His heart was filled with enthusiasm for 
social progress, his head was full of ideas 
for bringing it about, his mind was con- 
vinced of the’prophetic intuition of truth; so 
he dashed into action with all the forces of 
his iron will, without looking back, below, 
or to the side, leaving without regret the 
remains of wounded passions or interests, 
sacrificing his affections, his personal wel- 
fare, and even his home, but always looking 
to the truth as his guide, to the progress of 
public wellbeing as his goal, until he came 
to the close of a long life comforted by the 
memory of a grateful country.” 

We have just witnessed the auspicious 
act whereby two nations of America, so 
deeply beloved as are Bolivia and Para- 
guay, have decided to conclude their 
differences with a fraternal embrace, amid 
the rejoicing of all their sister nations of the 
world of Columbus. Let us also recall the 
words uttered in Paraguay by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of that republic when the 
remains of the hero were embarked for 
Buenos Aires: ‘‘Argentina has lost one of 


its most eminent sons and America a 
noble apostle of liberty. Men like Sar- 
miento honor their country and are the 
glory of mankind. One day”, he added, 
“the venerable old man came to these 
shores in search of sweet repose, after hard 
and painful toil, and found himself sur- 
rounded with the affection, respect, and 
sympathy of a whole nation, which could 
not remain insensible or indifferent in the 
presence of the virtuous citizen and emi- 
nent educator of America. His remains 
leave us to rest in his own country, justly 
claimed by a magnanimous and generous 
people, who know how to honor the mem- 
ory of their great men and will accept this 
simple but great tribute of the Paraguayan 
people as an affectionate demonstration 
of American brotherhood and as an elo- 
quent expression of its admiration for the 
illustrious dead.” 

The spirit of Sarmiento, we say, must 
have inspired those who planned and 
signed the peace, who by their example 
have written a new and glorious page in 
the history of our continent and at the 
same time given the world a lesson in 
brotherhood and democracy. 


We said above that Argentina and all 
America have decided to pay a fitting 
tribute to the memory of this statesman 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 
Included in the extensive program of 
homage is the meeting of the First Ameri- 
can Congress of Friends of Education, to 
be held at the suggestion and under the 
auspices of the National Federation of 
Popular Societies of Education, an organi- 
zation representing more than 300 cul- 
tural institutions throughout the republic. 
At its sessions, problems of vital impor- 
tance to the countries of America will be 
studied. The seven sections of the con- 
gress will deal with the affairs of greatest 
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importance in the field of education and 
Culiomes eC Mexpeer that it swallioema 
great congress and our belief is borne out 
by the many acceptances received and 
the list of papers sent or promised. The 
congress will begin its activities on Sun- 
day, September 11, with a visit to the 


tomb of Sarmiento, and conclude with a 
visit to the island in the Parana Delta 
where he lived. Unquestionably, this 
First American Congress of Friends of 
Education will be one of the tributes most 
pleasing to the spirit of the greatest 
Argentine civilizer. 


The University of Chile 


and its Summer School 


ESTHER ALLEN GAW 
Dean of Women, The Ohio State University 


The University of Chile 


CHILE has at least three universities in 
addition to the governmental University 
of Chile in Santiago. These are the 
Catholic University, also in the capital, 
the University of Concepcion, in the city 
of that name, and the Federico Santa 
Maria Technical University in Valparaiso. 
In 1931 the University of Chile in Santi- 
ago was made autonomous. ‘The govern- 
ment determines the budget and confirms 
the most important appointments, but the 
teaching methods and the curriculum are 
decided by the faculties. 

Before speaking of the faculties and 
- curricula, I wish briefly to describe the 
physical plant of the University of Chile. 
According to the 1938 catalogue, there 
are twenty-four different buildings in 
separated parts of the widespread city. 
The main building, situated on the 
Avenida Delicias, or OC’ Higgins, is a large 
old structure of colonial architecture, in 
which are housed the main offices, such as 
those of the rector (president), the general 
secretarial staff, the treasurer, and four 


faculties, namely, the Faculty of Legal 
and Social Sciences, the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy and Education, the Faculty of 
Biology and Medical Sciences, and the 
Faculty of Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences. The other three faculties are 
those of Commerce and Economic In- 
dustry, of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine, and of Fine Arts. 

The system is utterly different from the 
North American, since under the direction 
of these seven faculties there are twelve 
schools, three institutes and the Conserva- 
tory of Music. In addition there are 
three annexed schools and an annexed 
Secondary Institute, and five other insti- 
tutions such as those for cinema education 
and radiology, and the Seismographic 
Observatory, more or less closely con- 
nected with the University. 

According to my understanding, based 
upon a study of the catalogue of the 
University of Chile and upon the recent 
book of Dr. Wilhelm Mann,' a great por- 


1 Mann, Wilhelm, ‘Chile luchando por nuevas 
formas de vida”, Santiago, Chile, Ercilla, 1936, 2 


volumes. 
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tion of which is devoted to the educational 
objectives of public education in Chile, 
university degrees are obtained from the 
faculties. The institutes give certificates of 
particular proficiency especially for teach- 
ing in the secondary schools and _ for 
exercising various commercial and agri- 
cultural professions. The degrees granted 
are licenciado en leyes; abogado; licenciado en 
medicina; médico cirujano; profesor de estado. 


The Institutes 


Returning to the organization of the 
faculties and their relation to the insti- 
tutes, | must add that the following four 
faculties do not have institutes, namely: 
the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences, 
the Faculty of Commerce and Economic 
Industry, the Faculty of Physical and 
Mathematical Sciences, and the Faculty 
of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion, on the contrary, has no schools but 
does have four institutes, as follows: 
Superior Institute of Humanities, Peda- 
gogical Institute, Institute of Physical 
Education and Technique, and Institute 
of Cinema Education. The Faculty of 
Biology and Medical Sciences has an 


Institute of Radiology, and the Faculty 
of Fine Arts has a so-called Secondary 
Institute. 

To sum up, under these faculties there 
are six institutes. My understanding is 
that in these six institutes are prepared the 
men and women teachers for the secondary 
schools. An interesting example of such 
an institute is that of physical education. 
The institute has an excellent laboratory 
course in anatomy in its own buildings. 
The students are given a variety of other 
theoretical and practical courses in teach- 
ing which would correspond closely to 
those taken by students majoring in 
physical education in United States col- 
leges of education. ‘The course lasts three 
or four years after completion of the 
secondary school. The practical work is 
modeled after the system of Swedish 
gymnastics and uses much of the Swedish 
apparatus. ‘There is a therapeutic clinic 
in connection with the institute where 
various muscular ailments are treated with. 
this apparatus and where the students also 
receive experience in advising as to the 
use of such methods. This clinic is under 
the direction of a physician. There is a 
very fine swimming pool where methods 
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of swimming are taught. I spent two 
hours with Joaquin Cabezas, who has been 
director of this institute for more than half 
a century. The institute is a monument 
to his industry. 

The Summer School is an extension 
course under the direction of the Univer- 
sity Council of the University of Chile. 
It was housed in January 1938 in the 
building of Liceo Nimero 1 de Ninas, a 
rambling colonial structure somewhat 
added to in recent years, with patios from 
which the school rooms open. 


The Normal Schools and the Public Primary 
Schools 


I did not visit any normal school but had 
several teachers in my class, who told me 
about procedures. ‘The course in the 
normal schools, of which there are several 
in Santiago and many in other parts of 
Chile, offer theoretical and _ practical 
training to the men and women who will 
be teachers in the primary schools for 
children. It is not necessary to pass the 
university entrance examinations in order 
to enter the normal schools, but it 1s 
necessary for a student to have studied at 
least four years in a secondary school. 
The normal schools correspond closely, 
then, to those normal schools in the United 
States that prepare men and women for 
elementary school teaching. The Chileans 
feel a great need for normal schools 
especially planned to train the teachers in 
the rural and agricultural regions and are 
establishing them as fast as possible. 

I visited a primary and a secondary 
school. Both of them were experimental 
and therefore perhaps the best of their 
kind in Santiago and for that reason in 
Chile. The Experimental Primary School 
for Girls is under the direction of Sefiorita 
Aida Parada. In that school, under a 
council of primary school teachers and 
with the advice of the Institute of Psy- 


chological-Pedagogical Research, a great 
many experiments have been worked out. 
The Dalton plan has been tried and 
adapted to Chilean uses. There have 
been investigations into the organization 
and planning of the school system, result- 
ing in the use of all sorts of physical and 
school measurements and methods of 
keeping such records. Plans for various 
grades have been made. For instance, an 
article ? in the Boletin de las escuelas prima- 
rias states the following as the objectives 
of the second grade: 

1. Continue the fixation of habits, atti- 
tudes and abilities begun in the first 
erade. 

2. Work toward completion of spelling, 
giving emphasis to difficult combina- 
tions which could not have enough 
repetition in the previous year. 

. Give attention to correct writing of 
words with the object of laying the 
foundation of good orthography. 

4. Increase and correct the vocabulary. 

5. Give attention to oral and written 

expression of thought. 

6. Give emphasis to comprehension in 
reading. 

The same issue of the Boletin has articles 
on specific problems of language and meth- 
ods of teaching to solve such problems, on 
teaching arithmetic, on music and physical 
education, and one by Senorita Aida Para- 
da on art education in the primary school. 
All of these articles are written in a desire 
to formulate the psychological and educa- 
tional bases of such teaching in a child- 
centered school. 


Oo 


The Secondary Schools 


The Jiceo, when a private school called 
colegio, corresponds roughly to our high 
school, but goes further, so that it might 


2 Horta H., Graciela, ‘‘Plan de trabajo del segundo 
grado”—Boletin de las escuelas primarias, No. 3, 
Santiago, Chile, 1938. 
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better be called in its upper grades a junior 
college. In Chile there are at least six 
years of study in the liceo. At the end of 
the course the students may take an ex- 
amination given by the University of 
Chile. Upon passing this examination the 
young men and women are given the de- 
gree of Bachiller de Humandades. ‘Taking 
the examination is not obligatory, except 
for those who wish to attend the Univer- 
sity. 

The secondary school or liceo that I 
visited is an experimental one. Its ex- 
perimental status shows at once in its very 
organization, because it is coeducational. 
There are some hundreds of adolescent 
students aged 12 to 18, half boys and half 
girls. The principal, Doctora Irma Salas, 
has made sweeping changes in the tradi- 
tional curriculum, after the manner of the 
modern progressive schoo]. In order to do 
this she has had to teach her staff to gather 
and write their own materials. There is 
no one else in Chile to do that for them. 
She has also taught them to devise objec- 
tive tests for the various units of teaching. 


The Educational Problems in Chile 


To conclude this brief description of the 
University of Chile, its schools and in- 
stitutes, and the primary and secondary 
schools which are feeders for it, I shall 
mention a few general characteristics of 
the school system as a whole. First, as 
the educators admit with sorrow, by no 
means all children go through the primary 
school. This is naturally more true of the 
isolated country regions than of the cities. 
Then of the children who do go to primary 
school, a relatively small proportion 
attends the secondary schools. A still 
more highly selected proportion goes to 
the various universities. 

As to coeducation, many of the primary 
schools are for boys or for girls, but many 
also are coeducational. In almost all the 


secondary schools the two sexes are sep- 
arated. ‘The University of Chile is abso- 
lutely coeducational, as are the normal 
schools and institutes. I do not know 
about the admission of women to the other 
Chilean universities. Although women 
are not disqualified by law or custom from 
higher education, very few try to get a 
degree. ‘The overwhelming proportion of 
women who go beyond the secondary 
school get their further education in the 
normal schools and institutes. 


Summer or Extension School 


The Summer School of the University of 
Chile is one of the extension courses of that 
university, and the session of January 1938 
was the third ofits kind. Not only Chilean 
educators but also those in all the countries 
of South America are very proud of this 
school because it is the original one in the 
southern continent. It also has two other 
features that are distinguishing. The first 
is that its origin is largely due to Senora 
Amanda Labaraca Hubertson, who is the 
member of the University Council respons- 
ible for all extension courses. ‘The second 
is that two scholarships are offered to 
every other country in the western hemi- 
sphere. These scholarships give to the 
recipients tuition, room and board, and 
travel expenses in Chile after they reach 
Valparaiso. ‘There were many such schol- 
ars in the 1938 session; the total number of 
students from other countries was about 
fifty. More than forty courses were 
offered. Most of them were apparently 
designed to be interesting to teachers who 
are perfecting themselves. I noticed par- 
ticularly the emphasis on educational 
principles and methods and upon rural 
sociology. ‘This is in line with the efforts of 
the government of Chile to amplify and 
improve the education of the rural dis- 
tricts according to their particular needs. 
There were also cultural courses, notably 
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Courtesy of Esther Allen Gaw 


A CLASS AT THE 1938 SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


The author, seated fourth from the left, and members of one of her classes on the application of aptitude 
and proficiency tests. 


those given by Sr. Virgilio Rodriguez 
Beteta on Mayan Civilization, by Sr. Alberto 
Gerchunoff on Argentine Literature, and by 
Dr. Henry Alfred Holmes on Panorama of 
North American Literature. 

PLAN OF THE AUTHOR’S COURSE IN 
Tests AND MEASUREMENTS.—My own 
course was on the application of aptitude 
and proficiency tests. In the class were 
students from Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Panama, Peru and from eight towns in 
Chile. The plan of the course was 
briefly as follows: 

I gave a general explanation of the basis 
of a testing program in the guidance of 
students and the evaluation of the teach- 
ing program. ‘This was followed by illus- 
trations and as full discussions as possible 
of the three topics, tests of innate ability, 
tests of proficiency in school subjects, and 
scales for estimation of various attitudes. 
I used as illustration of tests of innate 
ability the new form of the Stanford-Binet 
test and the Seashore battery of music 


tests. There was great interest in the 
Stanford-Binet, of which there are several 
Spanish texts. For the Seashore music 
tests I took the recorded discs, adminis- 
tered some of the tests, and explained the 
evaluation and possible uses of all of the 
six. [here was such great interest in this 
part of my course that I conducted, in 
addition, a seminar on the music tests 
particularly for musicians in Santiago. 
Among tests of proficiency I used tests for 
language ability—notably Spanish as used 
in the United States, tests for arithmetic, 
chemistry, and the college entrance test 
of the Ohio State University. As illustra- 
tions of the rating scales for attitudes I 
used some of occupational interests, some 
scales for rating teaching success, a scale 
for the evaluation of a university, and a 
scale of estimation of professors by their 
students. For all of this material I had 
prepared Spanish explanations, and placed 
a file at the disposal of the class. I had 
sufficient copies of the original forms in 
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English so that the classes could have 
them in their hands while we were dis- 
cussing them. ‘The classes were conducted 
in Spanish and seemed interesting and 
successful, judging by the response during 
the sessions. The University kindly sup- 
plied me with the assistance of Srta. Aida 
Parada, who was always present at the 
class sessions. She helped me constantly 
also by interviewing students and supply- 
ing them with material, and acted as an 
intermediary in explaining to me the needs 
of the students and how I could best meet 
those needs. 

STUDENTS IN AuTHOR’s CoursE.—There 
were 48 regular students in the course, 26 
women and 22 men. During the first week 
there were probably from ten to twenty 
people of whom I made no record who 
came once or twice to my course. I taught 
in two sections, since I had taken only 
twenty-four copies each of my illustrative 
material. 

These students were mostly, so far as I 
could judge, from 25 to 35 years of age. 
One young man was a student in the Uni- 
versity of Chile but all the others had 
prepared either for elementary teaching 
in one of the normal schools or for second- 
ary school teaching in an instftute. As for 
their psychological preparation, more than 
half of them said that they had studied edu- 
cational psychology; the other varieties of 
psychology mentioned more than once 
were psychology of the child, general 
psychology, psychology of adolescence and 
religious psychology. Those mentioned 
once were clinical psychology and labora- 
tory psychology. Three of my students 
did not reply as to their previous courses 
and two said that they “had read _ psy- 
chology.” 

As to their teaching positions, three- 
fifths of the class were teachers in either 
primary or secondary schools. Four of the 
primary school teachers were in addition 


principals. The special subjects mentioned 
as being taught by some of the secondary 
school teachers were Spanish, music, 
English, dramatics, philosophy and mathe- 
matics. In addition to the thirty teachers 
named above, there were six professors in 
normal schools and conservatories, one 
principal of an evening school, and one 
teacher from Argentina who is responsible 
for a school testing program. 

My teaching was entirely in Spanish. 
About one-third of the class was able to 
read English a little; a smaller number 
could speak English. I prepared a great 
deal of mimeographed or typed material 
for the class in Spanish because it was 
impossible to get the proper supplemen- 
tary reading in that language. The Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session, Senora 
Labarca, kindly lent the class and me some 
material in Spanish from her own library. 

CREDIT FOR THE Course.—There is no 
final examination nor any required term 
report in the summer school courses. At 
the end of the month, after checking on 
attendance, I filled out a small card certi- 
fying that each student had attended the 
classes. This card each one would present 
at some future time when he might wish 
to be examined for a promotion, or to take 
a university examination. ‘The university 
does not keep any books or files that 
correspond to an office of registration in 
the United States. 

Six of my students wrote special reports 
or term papers of their own initiative and 
volition. For these they received a special 
certificate from me saying that this was 
done. I will briefly describe these papers, 
three of which were original, the other 
three being translations of English mate- 
rials [ had used. 


Original Papers 


1. “Preparation of the material for a Chilean 
Scale of Cultural and Fellowship Behaviors” by 
Marta Pizarro Féliz, Santiago, Chile. Sra. 
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Pizarro, with the aid of the whole class, obtained 
a collection of specific attitudes on cultural and 
fellowship behaviors and organized them into a 
scale. She did this as an exercise in technique 
of constructing such a scale and will try to obtain 
such a check list later in her own primary teaching. 

2. “Plan for investigating the vocabulary of 
children in the third year of primary school’— 
Graciela Horta H., Santiago, Chile. Sra. Horta 
is studying vocabularies of primary grade children. 
She organized material presented by Buchanan 
and Keniston in North America for her own 
uses, and will proceed with practical application 
in her teaching. 

3. ““The exploration of muscial talent’? by Luis 
Mutschler B., Santiago, Chile. Sr. Mutschler is 
a talented violinist who teaches in the Conserva- 
tory of Music. He is much interested in the 
objective tests of musical capacity and organized 
a great deal of English material in this article, 
so that it can be understood by Spanish speaking 
teachers. 

Translations 

1. Cooperative Test Service Bulletin: Dvzrec- 
tions for preventing errors in correction of tests.— 
Leonor Suarez de Ordun, of Mendoza, Argentina. 
In this Spanish text Srta. Suarez presented some 
material about the care with which objective 
tests need to be corrected which will be of great 
service to her in her own schools in Mendoza 
where there is a program of objective testing in 
the public schools. 

2. Carl E. Seashore: Guidance of Musical Talent. 
Alicia Morales, Santiago, Chile. Srta. Morales 
found an article concerning the use of music tests 
which she felt would be valuable in her own school 
when translated. 

3. E. K. Strong: Vocational Interests of Women. 
Mercedes Manosalva de Torres of Chillan, Chile. 
Srta. Manosalva prepared this Spanish text in 
order to acquaint herself and others in Chile 
with such a check list of vocations and of vocation- 
al attitudes and interests. 


The summer school is a great social 
event for those in attendance. The rector 
of the university, the Minister of Foreign 


Relations of Chile, and other members of 
the government entertained the students. 
These events usually took place late in 
the afternoon or early in the evening with 
refreshments; there was often dancing to 
an orchestra and photographs were always 
taken. Senora Amanda Labarca enter- 
tained the members of the faculty at dinner 
in the roof garden of a large restraurant. 

On the Sunday before the summer school 
opened there was a large conyocation in 
an audience hall of the main university 
building. The rector, a Chilean faculty 
member, a student, and Dr. Holmes of 
New York delivered friendly addresses. 
Near the end of the session there was a 
faculty meeting for almost two hours in 
the evening. At that time each faculty 
member, whether Chilean or extranjero, 
was requested by the rector to offer helpful 
comments on the success or failure of the 
summer school. All of these events and 
many others during the session received 
a great deal of attention from the press. 

I received a very favorable impression 
of the intelligent and earnest effort being 
made by the members of the University 
faculty and by the teachers of Chile to 
improve and develop their school system. 
Although facing far greater difficulties of 
lag in education, the relatively large pro- 
portion of children not in school, and 
grave economic problems, the teachers 
are excellent. Perhaps I have so favorable 
an opinion of the Chileans because I saw 
the educators. At any rate I like them 
and respect them, and foresee great educa- 
tional developments in Chile in this next 
half century. 


A United States Basketball Team 
Tours South America 


HARRY SHAW 
Manager of United States Amateur Athletic Union Basketball Team 


On JANUARY 29, 1938, a basketball team 
representing the United States Amateur 
Athletic Union set sail from New York for 
a tour of Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 
Seventeen games had been arranged for 
in those three countries, nine of which 
were to be played in Argentina, five in 
Brazil and the remainder in Uruguay. 
The schedule was later amplified to in- 
clude three games in Chile and four in 
Benue 

As early as 1929 an effort had been 
made to bring about such competition 
but, because of the relative newness of 
the game in South America and adverse 
exchange rates, the effort was abandoned. 
In October 1937 the writer, who was 
then in Rio de Janeiro, had the pleasure 
of talking with the president of the Liga 
Carioca de Basketball, Senhor A. dos 
Reis Carneiro. The discussion that fol- 
lowed encouraged the continuation of 
more such talks in Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. The result, of course, 
is now basketball and Pan American 
history. 

In all, there were 24 games played dur- 
ing the above-mentioned tour. Argentina 
and Chile each won a single game and 
Peru, our last stop in South America, 
succeeded in wresting two victories from 
us. A conservative estimate of attendance 
at these exhibitions would be about 80,000 
spectators. Games were played both in- 
and outdoors. The biggest stadium at 
which we showed was Luna Park in 
Buenos Aires, which has a capacity of 


18,000, and the smallest was at Sado 
Paulo, which housed only 1,200. In the 
latter place the spectators literally hung 
from the rafters and police had to be 
called to close the doors to a greater 
crowd than was inside the stadium. It is 
the opinion of the writer that the most 
enthusiasm for basketball exists in Chile, 
where we had our biggest audience—an 
attendance of 8,000. The night of that 
game witnessed an unusual situation. 
The team representing the United States 
found it impossible because of the press of 
the crowd to enter the stadium by the 
usual means, and a side entrance had to 
be opened to admit us. ‘Though not to 
the same extent, great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed everywhere. Even in Rio, where 
the maximum attendance was relatively 
small, we still broke all records for basket- 
ball. It is with a feeling of pride that 
the author recalls the satisfaction evinced 
by spectators at all games. 

Long before the completion of the pre- 
pared schedule, the basketball authorities 
of Chile and Peru, and even Ecuador, 
were making overtures for a visit of our 
team to Santiago, Lima and Guayaquil. 
Thanks to the efforts of Carmelo Calarco, 
president of the South American Con- 
federation, Major Ducaud of Chile, 
Sefiores Dasso and Meza of Peru and the 
consular authorities of both countries in 
Buenos Aires, games were scheduled for 
Valparaiso, Santiago and Lima. Lack of 
time prevented a visit to Ecuador. 

Sports in general, and basketball in par- 
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THE UNITED STATES BASKETBALL TEAM THAT VISITED SOUTH AMERICA 


Representatives of the United States Amateur Athletic Union who sailed from New York on January 
29, 1938, to play basketball with local teams in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 


ticular, are on the march in Latin Amer- 
CAs lin neach Ol mtnieeRCOMMtTRICS emysisite cl 
offers were received to play in other than 
already scheduled places. In Brazil, there 
was Oberlandia with an offer of air trans- 
portation; in Argentina, there were La 
Plata, Tucuman, Cordoba, Mendoza and 
Santiago del Estero; in Chile, there was 
Antofagasta; and in Peru, Arequipa. 
Without any exaggeration it may be said 
that a team such as the one representing 
the United States Amateur Athletic Union 
could have stayed a year in South America 
without exhausting playing possibilities. - 
It is interesting to note that all the mem- 
bers of the party agree on one aspect of 
the trip. As with one voice they cry praise 
for the hospitality shown to them in all 
South America. Everywhere the Amer- 
ican delegation was received with tremen- 


dous enthusiasm. Newspapers, magazines 
and radios vied with one another in the 
matter of publicity. {ft may be true that 
in many instances the visit of an American 
team was a great novelty, but the resulting 
enthusiasm and attentions must be in a 
measure attributable to the innate kind- 
ness and courtesy of the Latin Americans. 

All the basketball organizations of the 
above-mentioned countries did everything 
possible to make our trip a happy one. 
In addition, there were clubs which on 
their own responsibility tendered parties, 
banquets and receptions. It would be 
well to mention the names of some of 
these clubs. In Rio the excellent Flumi- 
nense, Universitario and Riachuelo clubs 
outdid themselves in deeds of kindness. 
Sao Paulo showed hospitality through the 
Club Palestra Italia. In Montevideo the 
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Atenas, Sporting and Nacional did every- 
thing possible to make us comfortable. 
In addition, Louis Hall Hamilton, the 
grandson of a Bostonian but a native of 
Montevideo, arranged an asado, or bar- 
becue, with which the members of the 
American team were delighted. 

Buenos Aires, hustling and bustling like 
any great metropolis, with less leisure 
time for its residents, cooperated equally 
as well. To the uninitiated this city was 
a revelation. The Ateneo de Juventud, 
the Club Universitario of Buenos Aires, 
and the River Plate Club did their utmost 
to make life pleasant and were especially 
kind to the writer, who was given access 
to certain of their facilities. When the 
members of the squad visited the magnifi- 
cent new stadium of the River Plate Club, 
which has accommodations for 150,000 
spectators, they were overwhelmed by its 
size and completeness. What struck our 


< 


team as being very amusing was the moat 
to prevent spectators from jumping onto 
the field. The sport fans of South America 
are every bit as enthusiastic as are the fans 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, and even more 
so, if that is possible. 

In Rio de Janeiro Mr. Fred Brown, 
technical director of the Liga Carioca, 
actively cooperated in arrangements, as 
did Senhores Soares Jr., Sarmiento and 
Panzone in Sado Paulo, and Dr. Paysee 
Reyes, president of the Uruguayan Fed- 
eration of Basketball, Dr. Blengio Salvo, 
and Senores Perotti, de Ferrari, Gonzalez 
and Violante in Montevideo. In like 
manner, credit is due Senores Felipe la 
Coste, president of the Argentine Basket- 
ball Confederation, Carmelo Calarco, 
Gonzalo Sanz, Chevalier de Boutel and 
Sefior de Gouvea in Buenos Aires and 
Sefores Guido and Martin of Rosario. 
The Brazilian-American Society of Rio de 





GENERAL VIEW OF BUENOS AIRES 


Luna Park (center foreground), with a capacity of 18,000, was the largest stadium in which the team 
played on its South American tour. 





Courtesy of Comisién de Educacién Nacional de Educacién Fisica 


AN ATHLETIC FIELD IN MONTEVIDEO 


Basketball is one of the popular sports in Uruguay. Part of an outdoor court appears 
at the left. 


THE INDEPENDIENTE STADIUM, BUENOS AIRES 


Members of the United States basketball team were impressed by the many magnificent 
: stadiums in Buenos Aires. 





Courtesy of the Argentine Embassy in Washington 
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Janeiro and many individual Americans 
displayed a keen interest in our welfare. 

Much more could be said, for besides 
clubs and sports organizations there were 
hundreds of individuals who were delight- 
fully pleasant and to whom we. shall 
always be grateful. 

Chile and Peru, in spite of the fact that 
the arrangements for visiting them were 
last moment affairs, did their share in the 
way of entertainment and diversion. In 
Santiago, although three games were 
played in a week, Major Ducaud and his 
organization arranged for a visit to the 
ipodromo, a magnificent and well-ordered 
race track. In Peru, the ancient land of 
the Incas, an excursion to the mountains 
was planned by the indefatigable Miguel 
Dasso. 

Basketball in that country 
around the latter as do the planets around 
the sun. Led by Senor Dasso, a caravan 
of eight cars. wound its way up to pictur- 
esque San Mateo where the team posed for 
pictures with those odd creatures called 
llamas. The return trip was interrupted 
by a gathering around the festive board 


revolves 


of a way station. 
These and many other demonstrations 
of respect and good will were tendered us 


I ought not to forget the 
reception of the Rosario, Argentina, 
sports authorities. On the night that our 
train arrived in that thriving port, there 


everywhere. 


was a torrential rain, yet notwithstanding 
this obstacle the representatives of more 
than 30 clubs of the province of Santa Fé, 
each identified by banner or sleeve marker 
and all arranged in military fashion, 
awaited us to extend the greetings of 
their organizations. 

Another highlight of our visit to South 
America was the dance and reception of 
the University Club given during carnival 
week in Rio de Janeiro. It was our good 
fortune to be among the guests of honor 
and never will any of our group forget 
that wonderful night. 

The United States Amateur Athletic 
Union has, by encouraging inter-American 
competition, aided in creating a strong 
feeling of friendship for our country 
among lovers of sport. It may be added 
that the most talked of and best liked 
individual in South America as a whole is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. A tremendous 
change in the feelings of Latin Americans 
for the United States has taken place in 
the last decade. Definitely, it is a change 
for the good. 
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The Lincoln of Central America 
Father José Simeon Canas, 1767-1838 


VICTOR JEREZ 


IN THE ANNALS of Central America, in the 
memories of the Assembly whose procla- 
mation of independence laid the founda- 
tions of our political system, a prominent 
place is held by Dr. José Simeén Cafas 
y Villacorta of El Salvador. 

This eminent Salvadorean, the son of 
Don Pablo de Canfas and Dofia Lucia de 
Villacorta, was born in the city of Zacate- 
coluca on February 18, 1767. In point of 
age and of merit he was a worthy com- 
panion of the Delgados, Aguilars, and 
Arces, to whom the country is indebted for 
many important services. 

The Canas family, one of the wealthiest 
in the province of San Salvador, owned a 
valuable estate called ‘‘De Paredes’’; dur- 
ing the rainy season they used to go to 
Guatemala City, returning during the dry 
season to Zacatecoluca to superintend 
agricultural activities on the place. Later 
the family settled in Guatemala City 
because of its educational facilities for their 
children, Pablo, Domingo, José Simeén, 
Nicolasa, and Ignacia. 

José Simeoén entered the famous Colegio 
de San Francisco de Borja, where he 
specialized in philosophy, eventually ob- 
taining his doctorate in both philosophy 
and theology. His brilliant mind and vast 
learning early gave him a reputation as a 
scholar. 

Dr. Canas was called upon to hold many 
important offices. At one time, from 
August 1793 to January 17, 1794, he was 
vice president of the Seminary in Guate- 

1 From La Repiblica, San Salvador, El Salvador, 
March 4, 1938. 
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mala, where he taught philosophy. In 
1803 the Council of Doctors elected him 
president of the Royal and Pontifical 
University of San Carlos of Guatemala. 
In this capacity Dr. Canfas made great 
efforts to change the regulations governing 
that institution in order to benefit the 
people as a whole. 

In view of the spirit of the age and the 
concern of ancient societies to remain ex- 
clusive, it is easy to imagine the severity of 
the requirements for admittance into so 
famous an institution, since a learned 
historian has said that among the require- 
ments for entering the Bar Association were 
seven certified baptismal certificates—those 
of the applicant, his parents, and his 
grandparents. 

The efforts of Father Cafias to liberalize 
the existing educational system were most 
successful. 

In this field he stands out as a devotee of 
learning, a lover of youth, and a man of 
progressive ideas, holding a place of honor 
beside others who made generous efforts to 
bring about social progress and who con- 
tributed effectively to the diffusion of 
learning during the last years of Spanish 
rule. 

Il 

While this contribution to education 
would have been sufficient to keep his 
memory green, Dr. Cafias’ labors to free 
Central America from Spain and to abol- 
ish slavery have elicited the highest pos- 
sible tributes from all Central Americans. 

After the first agitation for indepen- 
dence, which took place in San Salvador 
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on November 5, 1811, other disturbances 
occurred in various cities throughout the 
province, and even in Guatemala City 
itself, in spite of repressive measures taken 
by the Captain General, Don José de 
Bustamante y Guerra. 

In 1818 Bustamante was replaced by 
Captain General de Urrutia y Montoya, 
and the adherents of revolution found 
fewer obstacles in their way. Their task 
was made easier by publications from the 
pens of several patriots. 

During Urrutia’s administration, the 
Provincial Council was again allowed to 
meet, and that body, upon motion of Dr. 
Canias, one of its members, forced the 
Captain General to delegate his political 
and military authority to the Assistant 
Inspector General of the Army, Don 
Gabino Gainza. In spite of ill health 
and advanced age, Urrutia could have 
hindered the activities of the independ- 
ence party. ‘The prestige of authority, 
fears of the government forces, and the 
active propaganda of the loyalists might 
have retarded for many years the change 
so ardently desired by good Central 
Americans. But Father Cafias, who knew 
human nature and whose foresight was 
remarkable, proposed that Gainza be put 
in charge of the Captaincy General of 
Guatemala. 

This decision of the Council paved the 
way for the events of September 15, 1821, 
and it is only fair to recognize that when 
Dr. Canas presented his motion, he under- 
stood the situation perfectly and, with ad- 
mirable political genius and statesmanlike 
insight, foresaw the development of the 
important events that marked the end of 
the colonial era. 

The new Captain General was suscepti- 
ble to flattery, vacillating, and weak- 
willed. No sooner had he ordered a new 
oath of allegiance to the king, than he 
convoked the celebrated Council that pro- 


claimed the independence of Central 
America. Father Cafas played a very 
important role in that triumph. He held 
firmly to his principles in the famous 
assembly of 1823, and his name appears 
in the decree, dated July 1 of the same 
year, declaring ““That the United Prov- 
inces of Central America are free and 
independent of Spain, of Mexico, and of 
any other power in either the old or the 
new world.” That assembly was com- 
posed of eminent citizens, of long expe- 
rience, wide knowledge, and_ stainless 
patriotism; outstanding among them were 
Delgado, Molina, Barrundia, Menéndez, 
and other founding fathers. 

Before that august body, before its many 
men of proven worth, Dr. Cafias presented 
himself on December 14, 1823 and 
addressed the assembly in these magnifi- 
cent words: ‘I come with feeble steps, but 
even if I were at death’s door, from 
death’s door would I come to propose to 
you a measure on behalf of helpless 
human beings. With all the energy 
which a Deputy should use in promoting 
the interests of the Fatherland, I beseech 
you, before you do anything else, to 
proclaim in today’s session the emanci- 
pation of our brothers in slavery, recog- 
nizing only the right of property as 
legally proved by the slaveholders in 
cases of purchase, the establishment of a 
fund to indemnify these owners to be im- 
mediately discussed. This is the order 
which in justice should be followed; a law, 
which I consider natural because it is most 
just, will order that he who has been 
despoiled should first of all be restored to 
the ownership of his property; and since 
there is no property comparable with that 
of liberty, nor any ownership more inti- 
mate than that (since it is the beginning 
and origin of all other property acquired 
by men), it is apparent that the greatest 
justice demands they should have the 
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entire use of it immediately restored to 
them. We all know that our brothers 
have been violently deprived of the in- 
estimable gift of liberty, that they groan 
in servitude, sighing for a kindly hand to 
break the bonds of slavery; nothing, then, 
will give greater glory to this august 
assembly, more satisfaction to the nation, 
or more benefit to our brothers than the 
prompt proclamation of their liberty, 
which is manifestly just and should be 
decreed without discussion and by general 
acclaim. The entire nation has been 
declared free; so should the individuals 
who compose it. This will be the decree 
that will forever justify the assembly in the 
hearts of those unhappy mortals who from 
generation to generation will bless their 
emancipators; but lest any one think that 
I am trying to injure any slaveholder, 
although I am now poverty-striken and in 
tatters, because I have been unable to 
collect from the Treasury either moneys 
past due me or my salary, I gladly yield 
whatever is owed me on one or the other 
account to start the indemnity fund men- 
tioned above.” 

This motion was hailed with enthusiasm 
and adopted unanimously. 

Our illustrious Salvadorean, for his noble 
heart, for his lofty sentiments, for his 
action on behalf of national independence, 
rightly takes his place among his peers, the 
founding fathers of Central America, and 
this humanitarian proposal alone will for- 
ever perpetuate his name. 


JOE 


After the above-described services to his 
country, Dr. Cafas’ health suffered new 
shocks, and he was obliged to retire from 
public service. 

But although he had left active life, his 
home was frequented by men of all classes 
who came to obtain his opinion, to inform 
him of the political situation of the coun- 


try, and to ask his advice, always pene- 
trating, always in the interests of the 
general welfare. He was attacked by 
paralysis; but his mind continued active 
and the serious political events in Central 
America were his continual concern. 

During that period he published articles 
and pamphlets in which he dealt with 
important current matters with remark- 
able insight. We have read a_ study 
attacking some of his opinions, but even 
his adversaries treated him with deep 
respect and considered him a sage. 

As a dear friend and near relative of 
Father Delgado, he took his place beside 
that great republican, whom he always 
admired and whom he defended in the 
press on more than one occasion. 

Father Canas was zealous in complying 
with his sacerdotal duties. Wherever there 
were cases of need, he was to be found, 
solicitous with words of consolation, prodi- 
gal with material aid of every kind. 

His home was open to all the needy; he 
did not share his bread with the hungry, 
he gave it all. He spent long nights by the 
bedside of the ill, and during the cholera 
epidemic of 1837, his ardent charity found 
expression in such multiple activities that 
it seemed as though a mysterious force gave 
energy to his body, weakened by long 
suffering and severe intellectual labors. 

From his parents he had inherited con- 
siderable property, which he divided with 
those who had none, as earlier he had 
poured out the treasure of his learning to 
young men, and the wealth of his soul on 
behalf of his country. 

His health had been poor since early 
youth; but he was able to rise above illness 
and pain, and he spent his life distributing 
goods and sowing ideas. Weighed down 
by years, his body wasted by fatigue, the 
noble patriarch died on March 4, 1838, and 
was buried in the Church of Our Lady of 
the Pillar in the city of San Vicente. 


HECTOR DIAZ LEGUIZAMON ST 


Love and justice were his very existence; 
he was the apostle of deep learning and of 
calm simplicity; his name is spoken with 
respect and benedictions, those flowers of 
the soul that grateful nations place on the 
tombs of great men. 

He was a scholar and his learning was 


respected; he was good, and his goodness 
was venerated; he was a patriot, and his 
patriotism has been extolled; and as a 
scholar, a good man, and a patriot, he 
shines among the group of eminent men 
that are the honor and glory of Central 
America. 


Héctor Diaz Leguizamoén 


SERGIO HUNEEUS 
Counselor of the Chilean Embassy, Washington 


No sHOCK is more painful than to learn of 
the sudden death of one who, like Héctor 
Diaz Leguizamon, is cut down in his 
prime. 

A chosen spirit, the best of friends, kind- 
ness incarnate, Héctor Diaz leaves an 
empty place, difficult to fill, among those 
who knew him intimately. We shall look 
in vain in Washington drawing rooms for 
his characteristic gestures, and we shall 
miss from among us that proverbial sense 
of humor with which he always received 
praise, jests, and remarks, turning them 
over in his mind and later making witty 
comments to his intimates. 

A sensitive poet and distinguished writer 
of prose, he was collecting his penetrating 
observations, probably for a book on the 
United States. His essays, such as Mapa 
Nordico, for example, testify to his fine 
literary taste and his undeniable talent for 
labors of this kind. 

Tactful and modest as he always was, 
only his close friends were aware of his 
solid culture, his diplomatic and legal 
training, his familiarity with many varied 
subjects, and his ability as an author. 

He had the advantage of being the son of 
a highly esteemed Argentine poet and 





diplomat; his talents and literary inclina- 
tions showed that from youth he had had 
a good teacher to guide his steps and an 
honored tradition to respect. 

Educated in Europe from early childhood 


and later serving his country in various 
foreign posts, he had the good fortune of 
becoming acquainted with distant and 
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interesting lands whose ancient culture he 
assimilated. His refined and distinctive 
personality, in addition to his admirable 
traits of character, won him an affectionate 
welcome in all circles of Washington 
society, whether American, Latin, or 
European. This capital, where people are 
constantly coming and going, accustoms us 
to lose many of our good friends who follow 
the errant career of diplomat; but what a 
difference between the feeling with which 
we bid goodbye to a friend at the station 
or pier and the emotion that seized us 
before the coffin in which, covered by the 
Argentine flag, lay the mortal remains of 
Héctor Diaz Leguizamén! 


His chief, his loyal companions in the 
daily task, and all those who were asso- 
ciated with him will know the reason for 
these lines which, it may be, express some- 
thing of the profound sorrow caused by the 
premature passing of so good and sincere 
a friend. 

The cold language of the cable must 
have carried the sad news to his aged 
parents. Our deepest sympathy goes out 
to them. May God grant that the warmth 
of friendship that surrounds them and the 
lively remembrance in which their son is 
held by all who knew him may soften their 
natural grief. 

Washington, D. C., July 1938. 


The Americas Accept an Invitation 


ROGELIO E. ALFARO 
Counselor's Office, Pan American Union 


““PAN AMERICAN Day,” recently said 
Senor Don Maximiliano Salas Marchan, 
a noted Chilean educator, “‘is an invitation 
to concentrate our thoughts on the advan- 
tages of having our republics know each 
other, respect each other, and mutually 
aid each other.” 

How enthusiastically schools and univer- 
sities, clubs and civic associations, private 
citizens and government officials, radio 
stations and the press, in the twenty-one 
republics of the American continent, ac- 
cepted that invitation last April! Estab- 
lished as a commemorative symbol of the 
voluntary union of the independent nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, and to focus 
attention on the importance of binding 
them ever more solidly together, Pan 
American Day is usually observed through- 
out the continent on April 14 of each year, 


but due to the fact that this year the date 
officially designated as the Day of the 
Americas fell on Holy Thursday, many of 
the celebrations in the various countries 
were held either the preceeding or the 
following week. 

Interest in the commemoration of Pan 
American Day has grown steadily since it 
was first celebrated in 1931, and to judge 
from the hundreds of letters, reports, and 
newspaper clippings that have been arriyv- 
ing at the Pan American Union since the 
end of April, this year’s observance of 
Pan American Day was more widespread 
than ever before. One example of this 
growing interest is the annual increase in 
the number of requests for Pan American 
Day literature received by the Union. 
Total figures for the last four years tell the 
story: 19345 25347-11935) 3,925 -aelWeces 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY IN CARACAS 


The members of the Venezuelan section of the Pan American Society commemorated Pan American 
Day by depositing a wreath at the tomb of Bolivar. From left to right are Alfredo Granier, treasurer 
of the Venezuelan section of the Pan American Society; Julio Michelena, Chief of Protocol of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; Rudolf Dolge, president of the Venezuelan section of the Pan American Society; 
Esteban Gil Borges, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Enrique Pérez Dupuy, vice-president of the Venezuelan 
section of the Pan American Society; Meredith Nicholson, Minister of the United States of America; 
Enrique Loynaz del Castillo, Minister cf Cuba; Constantin Mayard, Minister of Haiti; Carlos Holguin de 
Lavalle, Minister of Peru; and Carlos Taylor, Minister of Brazil. Also present were Carlos Franklin, 
secretary of the Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce; Emilio R. Escobar, Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina; 
and J. A. Bonilla Atiles, Chargé d’Affaires of the Dominican Republic. 


5,879; 1937, 6,204. This year the number President Lazaro Cardenas in a radio 


of requests received was still greater, 
amounting to 7,990. 

Official celebrations were numerous. In 
the United States and Mexico the chief 
executives of the two neighboring republics 
led the national observance of the day. 
President Roosevelt’s address, delivered 
before a special session of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union on 
April 14 and broadcast throughout the 
entire continent, was printed in the May 
issue of the BuLLETIN. In Mexico City 


address, also delivered on April 14, broad- 
cast a message of congratulations to all the 
countries of the new world and exhorted 
them to enter into pacts outlawing aerial 
bombardments and chemical warfare and 
providing for refuge for non-combatants. 
He said in part: 

. . Humanity is the victim of painful un- 
certainty as a result of lamentable occurrences 
which are taking place in divers regions of the 
world and which threaten to spread until they 


produce a conflagration, the consequences of 
which are impossible to foresee. 
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Because of this presumably delicate future the 
nations of America are called upon to fulfill a 
most important human function, and they must 
try all possible methods to remain apart from all 
conflicts and to constitute themselves the safe- 
guard of civilization. 

Fortunately, the pacts linking the peoples of 
America enable us to hope for the elimination of 
all armed conflicts and to labor incessantly to the 
end that America may no longer witness the in- 
human spectacle of unprecedented cruelty that 
characterized modern warfare. It is urgent, for 
this same reason, that the Republics of the New 
World sign a pact of honor on the suppression of 
aerial bombardments and chemical warfare, in 
case this scourge might some day perturb the 
harmony of nations of this continent, and also 
sign a pact on the establishment of shelters to 
serve as asylums for non-combatants. 

By presidential decree the national flag 
was flown on all public buildings and the 
ships of the Navy. General Eduardo 
Hay, the Secretary of Foreign Relations, 
sent congratulatory messages to the for- 
eign offices of the other American repub- 
lics and gave a luncheon in honor of the 
Pan American chiefs of mission accredited 
to Mexico. The host and the Brazilian 
Ambassador, Sr. Abelardo Rocas, deliv- 
ered addresses at the banquet. General 
Hay was also the principal speaker at two 
other Pan American Day celebrations 
held in the Mexican capital: the literary- 
musical soirée organized by the Ateneo 
Nacional de Ciencias y Artes, and the 
banquet given by the Pan American 
Round Table and attended by the chiefs of 
mission of the American republics. At the 
latter the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Ambas- 
sador of the United States, also spoke. 

In Washington, D. C., in addition to 
the ceremony held at the Pan American 
Union, official cognizance of Pan American 
Day was taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, which was 
eloquently addressed by the Hon. Samuel 
B. Pettengill, representative from Indiana. 

In Venezuela a_ presidential decree 
ordered that the flag be flown on all 


Federal buildings on April 7, and that all 
Federal schools hold appropriate exer- 
cises. State and municipal authorities 
were also urged to cooperate in the 
nation-wide celebration of the day. Dr. 
Esteban Gil Borges, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and former Assistant Director of 
the Pan American Union, sent messages 
of congratulations to the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State and Chairman of 
the Governing Board, and to Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General. 

In Chile the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion ordered that the day be celebrated 
as extensively as possible, and in El Sal- 
vador the event was also observed by 
official proclamation. Several officials sent 
to the Union large collections of docu- 
ments detailing the manner in which Pan 
American Day was observed in the 
schools under their jurisdiction. Especially 
deserving of mention in this connection 
are Senor L. Villareal C., and Senor J. G. 
Valero, director general and secretary, 
respectively, of education in the State of 
Coahuila, Mexico. 

Limitations of space unfortunately pre- 
vent reference to all of the hundreds of 
reports sent to the Pan American Union 
describing unofficial Pan American Day 
ceremonies throughout the continent, but 
special mention must be made of various 
organizations in the different countries 
which have for their object the promotion 
of better understanding between the 
American Republics, and which have 
always been particularly active in their 
observance of Pan American Day. Out- 
standing among these various organiza- 
tions are the Pan American Society and 
the Pan American League, in the United 
States; the Boy Scouts, in Haiti; the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, 
and the Institute of History and Geog- 


raphy, in Brazil; the Circulo Pro-Paz and 
the Junior Red Cross, in Chile; the Socie- 
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PAN AMERICAN EXHIBITION, MIAMI 


The Pan American League of Miami, Florida, celebrated Pan American Day with a luncheon and an 

exposition of Latin American products, which was on exhibit from April 5 to 14. The exposition was 

arranged by Miami Federal Art Galleries in cooperation with the consuls of Costa Rica, Panama, 

Guatemala, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Chile, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, El Salvador, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 


dad Colombista Panamericana, in Cuba; 
and Rotary International. 

At its national headquarters at Miami, 
Florida, the Pan American League cele- 
brated Pan American Day on April 9 
with a banquet at which Sr. Dr. Pedro 
Martinez Fraga, the Cuban Ambassador 
to the United States, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker. At this 
dinner, Mrs. Clark Stearns, founder and 
president of the organization, was honored 
by the consular corps of the city with a 
gold medal awarded in recognition of her 
valuable contributions to the cause of Pan 
Americanism. ‘The League was also active 
in several other cities. The San Diego 
branch observed Pan American Day with 
a gala fiesta and ball, preceded by a ban- 
quet in honor of the Latin American con- 


suls, and cooperated in the presentation of 
programs in the city high schools. The 
Chicago branch had a special dinner, with 
a program of Latin American music and 
poetry, as did the branch at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. At Iowa City, Latin American 
students at the University of Iowa were 
guests at tea. 

Other festivities held at Miami, where 
the celebration of Pan American Day has 
always been of a civic character, included 
a pageant, a parade, a costume ball, and 
several banquets and luncheons. Appro- 
priate programs were presented in all the 
schools and an elaborate Pan American 
exhibit was arranged by the Miami Fed- 
eral Art Galleries in cooperation with the 
consuls of several of the Latin republics. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
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Pan American Union, addressed the 
Miami Women’s Club on April 5, by 
means of direct telephone wire from Wash- 
ington, on the occasion of their celebration 
of the day. Sr. A. Aben de Almar, Consul 
General of Costa Rica was another of the 
speakers at this celebration, and indeed, 
throughout the United States consular 
officials of the Latin American republics 
were among the most sought after speakers 
at Pan American Day gatherings. 

In Detroit, Sefior Carlos Palacio Roji, 
Mexican consul, addressed the students of 
Mackenzie High School, and Major 
Ignacio de Algarra, Cuban consul, spoke 
at the meeting arranged by the Detroit 
Institute of Musical Art in cooperation 
with the Spanish Department of Wayne 
University. Senor Enrique L. Elizondo, 
Mexican consul at Salt Lake City, ad- 
dressed the students of the University of 





Utah at a general assembly and also spoke 
at a meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, educa- 
tion honor fraternity. Hunter College, in 
New York City, offered an interesting 
program which included addresses by 
Senor Conrado Traverso, Consul General 
of Argentina, and Senor E. Ospina Racines, 
vice-consul of Colombia. At the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma the club called Las 
Dos Américas, assisted by the American 
Association of University Women, held its 
annual Pan American banquet and pro- 
gram on April 7. On this occasion the 
speakers were Sefior Luis Pérez Abreu, 
Mexican consul, and Dr. W. B. Bizzell, 
President of the University. In San Diego, 
Mr. Maurice Herschel, consul of Chile, was 
the principal orator at the banquet of the 
Pan American League. 

In San Francisco, which has always cele- 
brated Pan American Day in most enthusi- 


A PANAMANIAN EXHIBIT 


The Panamanian section of the exhibition of Latin American products organized by the Pan American 
League and the Federal Art Galleries in Miami. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY IN MEXICO 


Dramatization presented by the pupils of the Argentina School of Mexico City on April 14, 1938, in 
commemoration of Pan American Day. 


astic fashion, Senor F. Berckemeyer, Con- 
sul General of Peru, gave a radio address 
over station KROW on April 11. On 
the morning of April 14, in ceremonies 
organized by the Pan American League 
and held in the City Hall, Senor Mario 
Santos, Consul General of Brazil, and the 
Hon. Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of San 
Francisco, delivered addresses. In the 
afternoon, the Pan American Society, the 
Pan American Medical Association, and 
the Golden Gate International Exposition 
gave a reception in honor of the Latin 
American consuls at which the consul 
general of Nicaragua, Sefor J. J. Martinez 
Lacayo, spoke briefly. 

Another of the organizations in the 
United States which has been most active 
in the promotion of closer inter-American 
approximation is the Pan American So- 
ciety, under the direction of Mr. John L. 
Merrill, president, and Mr. James S. 


Carson, vice-president. This year the 
Society’s celebration of Pan American 
Day took place on April 12 at the McMil- 
lin Academic Theatre of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The leading place on the pro- 
gram was given to an address by the Am- 
bassador of Cuba, Dr. Pedro Martinez 
Fraga. In the evening the Society gave a 
banquet in his honor. 

Dr. Martinez Fraga termed the western 
hemisphere “‘the hope of the world” and 
declared: ‘‘We must maintain, increase or 
revive our loyalty to those democratic 
principles which are the very soul and life- 
blood of the political existence of the re- 
publics of this continent.” 

Another member of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, Dr. Ricardo 
Castro Beeche, Minister of Costa Rica, also 
spoke at a Pan American Day celebration 
in New York City. In an address before 
the Pan American Center on April 22, Dr. 
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Castro Beeche made an eloquent plea for 
democracy in the following words: “. 

If we be called on today to make a decla- 
ration of aims and ideals, what could be 
more fitting than to pledge ourselves to 
defend and support our democracies, and 
to fight united for the preservation of the 
principles which our liberators gave us and 
which our children should continue to use 
as guiding beacons!” 

One of the most active groups partici- 
pating in the celebration of Pan American 
Day in Haiti this year was the National 
Association of Boy Scouts, under the direc- 
tion of their leader and founder, Colonel 
Alphonse St. Cloud. Continental Prensa, 
a chain of newspapers, and radio stations 
also cooperated. 

Because the resolution creating Pan 
American Day eight years ago was intro- 
duced at a meeting of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union by her repre- 
sentative, Brazil has always commemo- 
rated the event with special interest. In 
Rio de Janeiro the leading celebration in 
honor of the day was organized by the 
Brazilian Association for the Advancement 
of Women. It was held on April 28 at the 
Itamarati Palace under the auspices of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, who delivered a significant ad- 
dress in which he praised the role of women 
in the promotion of the ideals of Pan Amer- 
icanism. Musical selections, recitations, 
and other addresses made up the rest of 
the program, at which several members of 
the diplomatic corps were present. Men- 
tion should also be made of the celebration 
held by the Institute of History and Geog- 
raphy on April 13 at which Dr. Rodrigo 
Octavio Filho spoke on Monroeism and Pan 
Americanism, 

In Santiago, Chile, the Junior Red Cross 
gave a brilliant program at the Teatro 
Politeama, which was attended by several 
thousand school children. In Valparaiso, 


the Circulo Pro-Paz organized a program 
at the Teatro Real which included ad- 
dresses by the President of the society, 
Sefor Don Maximiliano Salas Marchan, 
and Senor Don Manuel Arteta, consul of 
Ecuador. Recitations and musical num- 
bers and a flag ceremony made up the rest 
of the program, which was attended by 
the consuls of the American republics ac- 
credited at Valparaiso, as well as a large 
audience. The Circulo also had the 
Declaration on Principles of Inter-American 
Solidarity and Cooperation, adopted at the 
Buenos Aires Peace Conference of 1936, 
printed in leaflet form and gave it a wide 
distribution. 

That Cuba celebrated Pan American 
Day this year more extensively than ever 
before is due in no small measure to the 
efforts of the Sociedad Colombista Pan- 
americana. At Santiago the celebration 
of the day lasted from dawn to dusk. 
At 8:30 in the morning of Aprilia 
consular corps laid a wreath at the tomb 
of Marti. One hour later a military pro- 
cession, in which units from the Army, 
the National Police Force, the Red Cross, 
the Fire Department, the Marine Corps, 
and the schools were included, paraded 
past the Provincial Palace, in front of which 
were flying the flags of the 21 American 
republics. Later, Dr. Angel Pérez André, 
the Governor of Oriente Province, gave a 
reception. In the evening the consular 
corps gave a banquet in honor of the 
municipal authorities and the press, and 
the day’s festivities ended with a concert 
at the main square of the city. 

In Habana the commemoration of Pan 
American Day also began with a ceremony 
at the statue of Marti. After floral offer- 
ings were deposited by the consular corps, 
Senor Arturo Cobar, consul of Guatemala, 
delivered a eulogy on the great Cuban 
patriot. In the evening the National Am- 
phitheater was the scene of an interesting 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY IN SAN CRISTOBAL, VENEZUELA 


A public concert was held as part of the continental celebration. 


program arranged by Dr. Antonio Beruff 
Mendieta, Mayor of Habana, and broad- 
cast by stations COCO and CMCK. On 
April 14, the Rotary Club gave a luncheon 
at the National Hotel in honor of the Pan 
American diplomatic and consular corps, 
at which Sefior Ricardo Gutiérrez Lee, 
Minister of Colombia, and Dr. José Pérez 
Cubillas, President of the Club, delivered 
addresses. 

At Pinar del Rio, Matanzas, and Santa 
Clara, open-air concerts featuring music of 
the Americas were rendered by army 
bands. At Cardenas, the Rotary Club 
held a special banquet, and a cultural pro- 
eram was given at the Liceo. At Cama- 
gtiey, station CMJK broadcast the pro- 
gram organized by the cultural division of 
the municipal government. At Gibara, 
the local branch of the Sociedad Colom- 
bista Panamericana joined with the Ro- 





tary Club of Holguin, in presenting a pro- 
gram under the chairmanship of Senor 
Enrique Ruiz Williams, Secretary of Public 
Works of Cuba. 

Reference to the Rotary Clubs of Cuba 
immediately brings to mind the leading 
part played by other clubs of that impor- 
tant international organization in the an- 
nual celebration of Pan American Day 
throughout the other twenty republics of 
the continent. In Managua, Nicaragua, for 
example, the Rotary Club was responsible 
for the leading ceremony of the day in that 
country, a luncheon in honor of the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations and the diplo- 
matic representatives of the American 
countries. The Rotary Club of Bahia, 
Brazil, arranged a similar affair, with the 
consuls of the American republics as guests 
of honor. In Baltimore, Maryland, the 
Rotary Club heard an address by Dr. 
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REBUFFED 
Pan American Day: April 14, 1938 


This cartoon was widely published in Latin America. 


Ricardo J. Alfaro, former President of 
Panama. 

Other Rotary Clubs which reported the 
holding of luncheon meetings devoted to 
Pan American Day were those at Santiago, 
Chile; Villa Constitucién, Argentina; and 
Recife, Brazil. At Chincha, Peru, the 
Rotary Club, in collaboration with the 
local school authorities, commemorated 
the day with a program at the Colegio 
Nacional ‘“‘Pardo’’, including the anthems 
of the American republics and several 
speeches, and with a parade in which more 
than 1,000 students took part. At La 
Ligua, Chile, the Rotary Club also coop- 





erated with the local secondary schools in 
the presentation of a program at the Mu- 
nicipal Theatre. 

One of the most important agencies 
calling attention to the significance of 
Pan American Day was the press. Fea- 
ture articles, news stories, editorials, photo- 
graphs and cartoons, all aided in bringing 
to the public’s mind the spirit of friendli- 
ness and cooperation characterizing inter- 
American relations. An eloquent example 
of the continent’s unity of thought regard-. 
ing its common problems and aspirations 
was the unanimity with which newspapers 
throughout the different countries com- 
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mented on President Roosevelt’s Pan 
American Day speech. In a typical edi- 
torial El Tiempo of Bogota stated: 

For those poor in spirit, for those defeatists who, 
confused by their own cowardice, have converted 
themselves into idolaters of violence, clamoring 
for someone to relieve them of the onerous burden 
of liberty, President Roosevelt's address on the 
occasion of Pan American Day ought to be a 
lesson and warning Roosevelt’s voice is 
this time the voice of America’s democratic con- 
science. 

Several papers, including La Prensa of 
Managua, El Telégrafo of Guayaquil, and 
El Comercio of Quito, devoted full pages to 
feature articles on Pan American Day. 
In Brazil, all the papers of the capital and 
of other cities gave full publicity to the 
concert given at the Pan American Union 
on April 7, at which Noemi Bittencourt, 
a distinguished Brazilian pianist, was 
guest artist. The April numbers of The 
Dominican Republic and Colombia, monthly 
magazines published respectively by the 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the Colombian- 
American Chamber of Commerce, were 
both dedicated to Pan American Day. In 
an editorial on April 13 the Honduran 
paper El Cronista took occasion to point 
out the psychological importance, to the 
consolidation and strengthening of the ties 
uniting the American republics, of cele- 
brating such a festival as Pan American 
Day. In the Dominican Republic, La 
Opimon’s Pan American Day editorial 
urged the creation of an American League 
of Nations. 

In 1938, as in former years, the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day centered princi- 
pally in the schools of the continent. In 
Bogota, Colombia, April 14 was made the 
occasion for naming a number of schools 
for each one of the American republics 
which had not been honored previously 
in this manner. In the schools thus dedi- 
cated, appropriate ceremonies were held, 


to which were invited the respective dip- 
lomatic or consular representatives of the 
countries for which the various schools 
were named. 

From El Salvador Senor D. Rosales, 
Assistant Secretary of Education, wrote: 
“The celebration of Pan American Day 
was carried through in the schools with the 
reading of essays on the neighboring 
republics, selections of American litera- 
ture, musical numbers, speeches on the 
origin of Pan American Day, athletic con- 
(RESUS, Cleo 

At Victoria, capital of the State of 
Espirito Santo, Brazil, appropriate cere- 
monies were held in most of the public and 
private schools. One of the outstanding 
celebrations was that held at the college of 
Nossa Senhora Auxiliadora, on April 11, 
at which the consuls of the American 
republics were present. According to a 
communication received from Mr. R. J. 
Clarke, American vice-consul, the program 
included addresses by a member of the 
faculty and one of the students, several 
anthems, recitations, and a dramatiza- 
tion. 

In Calabozo, Venezuela, the students of 
the schools took part in a parade, laid a 
wreath before the statue of Simén Bolivar, 
and gave a program at the Carlos J. Bello 
school. ‘The Liceo de Costa Rica in San 
José was the scene of an _ interesting 
literary-musical soirée, attended by several 
of the Latin American diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives, and presided over 
by the Secretary of Education, Sefior A. 
Aguilar Machado. La Opinion of Trujillo 
City, Dominican Republic, reported: ‘“‘Pan 
American Day, celebrated this year on Fri- 
day, April 8, was observed in a most suc- 
cessful manner in all the schools of the 
Republic, according to telephonic infor- 
mation received at the Department of 
Education and Fine Arts.” 

Among the schools of Santiago, Chile, 
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A SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN BRAZIL 


Students of Carmo College in Victoria depicting the twenty-one republics in the 1938 celebration of 
Pan American Day. 


especially deserving of mention is Normal 
School No. 1, under the direction of 
Senora Dona Gertrudis Munoz de Eben- 
sperger, which held a series of assemblies, 
each in honor of an American republic. 
In Valparaiso, according to the news- 
paper La Umon, ‘‘the most successful cele- 
bration was that held at Liceo No. 2 for 
girls,’ under the direction of Senora Dona 
Matilde Brandau de Ross. In Buenos 
Aires, the Colegio Nacional Central heard 
an address by Dr. Rubén Dario, Chargé 
d’Affaires of Nicaragua. School No. 1 for 
boys at Talara, Peru, had an interesting 
program, featured by a tree planting 
ceremony, reports Senor L. A. Valderrama 
Baca. 

Have Pan American Day celebrations 
any educational value? Expressing the 
sentiments felt by thousands of her col- 


leagues throughout the continent, with 
reference to this point, Sefiora Dona 
Francisca F. v.d. Quintana, principal of 
Public School No. 4 of Santiago, Cuba, 
wrote: “The instruction imparted in this 
manner has been extremely valuable and 
of real interest to the students.” 

At Tegucigalpa, Honduras, the National 
Theatre was the scene of what was prob- 
ably the most elaborate Pan American 
Day celebration held anywhere in the con- 
tinent. Organized by the students and 
teachers of the primary schools, under the 
direction of Senor Don Y. ‘Trinidad Zava- 
la, Chief of the Department of Primary © 
Education, the program, which was of four 
hours’ duration, included an address by 
one of the teachers, a play, and numerous 
songs, dances and recitations. At Vega 
Baja, Puerto Rico, the Santiago R. Palmer 
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school also gave a comprehensive program, 
consisting of 33 different numbers. 

In a demonstrative gesture of friendship 
and solidarity, the students of the Moisés 
S. Bertoni school, at Yaguaron, Paraguay, 
sent a letter of salutation, with some 70 
signatures, to the Director General of the 
Pan American Union. Two schools in 
Joao Neiva, Brazil, did likewise. From 
the students of the Ignacio Agramonte 
school in Habana, was received a beauti- 
ful illustrated album on Cuba. Several of 
the schools in San José and Berkeley, Caii- 
fornia, under a project sponsored by Mrs. 
B. B. Saunders, state chairman of the 
Committee for the Americas of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace, 
sent collections of dolls, each costumed 
differently, to schools in Colombia, Peru, 
Mexico, and Chile. 

In the United States, Pan American Day 
was celebrated not only in primary and 
secondary schools, but also in many col- 
leges and universities. At the University 
of California, the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations paid particular attention 
to Pan American affairs throughout the 
whole year, and beginning on April 4 and 
continuing for six weeks it presented a 
series of lectures on The Civilization of the 
Americas. On April 14, the tri-weekly uni- 
versity radio broadcast was devoted to Pan 
American Day. 

In Chicago, April 14 marked the official 
inauguration of the Good Neighbor Forum 
for Pan American Friendship at a meeting 
held at the Central Y. M. C. A. College. 
Several of the Latin American consuls 
were in attendance and Dr. J. Fred Rippy, 
of the University of Chicago, delivered an 
address. Other institutions which reported 
the holding of Pan American Day cele- 
brations were the University of Illinois; 
Baylor Univserity at Waco, Texas; Mt. 
Holyoke College; and Our Lady of Vic- 
tory College at Fort Worth, Texas. Stu- 


dents at the latter school, under the en- 
thusiastic guidance of Sister Mary St. 
Patrick, head of the Department of Social 
Sciences and author of a Primer on Pan 
Americanism (one of the pamphlets distrib- 
uted by the Union in connection with the 
celebration of the Day of the Americas), 
published a special souvenir booklet dedi- 
cated to the ideal of continental unity. 

Reports were received from several 
countries of the coupling of the observance 
of Pan American Day with other cere- 
monies. In Barranquilla, Colombia, the 
event was celebrated jointly with the 125th 
anniversary of the founding of the city, 
on April 7. A parade was held through 
the streets of the city with all the schools 
of Barranquilla participating. Each Amer- 
ican republic was represented by a different 
school, and all the students of each school 
carried small flags of the country they rep- 
resented. The parade terminated at the 
City Hall, where Mayor Rafael Fernandez 
Diaz delivered an address. ‘The city’s 
celebration ended with an open-air concert 
and fireworks. 

In Quito, Ecuador, the Simon Bolivar 
school celebrated the day with the inaugu- 
ration of a Pan American library. Sweet 
Briar College, in Virginia, combined its 
annual May Day celebration on May 7, 
with a Pan American Festival. The entire 
student body was in costume and took 
part in the festival, which portrayed the 
coming of the white races to North and 
South America, by means of dances, panto- 
mimes, games, music and plays. In six 
countries announcement was made on Pan 
American Day of the winners of the essay 
contests on the benefits of good roads, 
sponsored by the Pan American Confeder- 
ation for Highway Education. 

Another important agency taking part 
in the continental celebration of Pan 
American Day was the radio, special 
programs being presented in most of the 
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Courtesy of Alberto Sayan Vidaurre 


A PERUVIAN SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY COMMEMORATES PAN AMERICAN DAY 
The Geographic Society of Lima held a special meeting in the National Library building. 


capital cities, and also in many smaller 
ones. In Ashtabula, Ohio, for example, 
station WICA broadcast a program pre- 
pared by the students of the local high 
school, and in Bogota, Colombia, the 
Nueva Granada station AJ3 ABD gave a 
two hour program consisting of several 
musical numbers and a talk by Senorita 
Georgina Fletcher. 

The most elaborate radio program pre- 
sented anywhere in the continent was 
probably that broadcast by station OAX41 
of Radio Internacional S. A. of Lima, 
Peru, on April 12. The program, which 
lasted six hours, was begun with an ad- 
dress by Senor Alberto Sayan Vidaurre, 
and thereafter consisted of music of each 
of the 21 American republics, 15 minutes 
being allotted to each country, thus allow- 
ing time for the playing of the respective 
national anthems and two or three addi- 
tional numbers. 

The highlight of Lima’s celebration of 


Pan American Day, however, was the 
program broadcast throughout the conti- 
nent by Radio Nacional, in which the 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Carlos Concha, and 
the Ambassador of the United States, the 
Hon. Laurence A. Steinhardt, delivered 
significant addresses. Ambassador Stein- 
hardt urged that public opinion in America 
be marshalled against ‘“‘those who still be- 
heve the law of the jungle is Man’s des- 
tiny’ and that “‘persistent efforts by means 
of radio, subsidized news agencies, con- 
trolled press and other means of propa- 
ganda, to impress us with the doubtful at- 
tractions of supposedly newly discovered 
forms of government—all akin in destroy- 
ing liberty and freedom of thought— 
should fall on barren soil in this hemi- 
sphere.”” Dr. Concha praised President 
Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor policy and 
stated: “Those who imagine that the 
bonds uniting the nations of America are 
the artificial creation of either politics or 
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diplomacy ignore our history and fail to 
take into account the very essence of our 
sociologyece = benuy added) (Dr Concha, 
‘“‘always desirous of promoting the ideal of 
continental peace, sees in Pan American 
Day a high symbol of everlasting fraternity, 
and celebrates it fully conscious of her re- 
sponsibility as a member of the family of 
American nations.” 

Thus spoke the voice of America in 
April last, as students and statesmen, 
journalists and merchants, joined in pay- 


ing homage to the spirit of continental 
solidarity. ‘The significance of the observ- 
ance of Pan American Day in 1938 was 
forcefully summarized by Senor Abraham 
Martinez, editor of the magazine Colombia, 
in the following words: 

In celebrating Pan American Day this year 
with more enthusiasm than ever before, twenty- 
one nations of the Americas have expressed elo- 
quently their full endorsement of the ideals of 
Pan Americanism, the one and only barricade 
that can protect the Western Hemisphere from 
the assaults of the foes of Liberty and Democracy 


The Venezuelan Museum of Fine Arts 


INAUGURATED by President Eleazar Lopez 
Contreras and the Minister of Education, 
Dr. Rafael Ernesto Lopez, the Museum of 
Fine Arts has been installed in a spacious 
building of sober architectural beauty, 
which is an ornament to Caracas. In its 
various rooms the public may admire the 
work of the great Venezuelan painters of 
the past, such as Tovar y ‘Tovar, Miche- 
lena, Rojas and Herrera Toro as well as 
that of the Venezuelan artists of today who 
have distinguished themselves in their pro- 
fession. A special room has been devoted 
to the works of foreign artists who influ- 
enced the development of painting in 
Venezuela. 

The creation of a museum representa- 
tive of national art testifies to a long and 
fruitful artistic tradition in Venezuela, says 
El Universal of Caracas. As early as 1794 
José Rodriguez Rendon, a native of Santa 
Inés de Cumana, was one of the students 
to whom the Spanish government had 
granted scholarships to study painting at 
Madrid. Although, so far as is known, he 
was the first Venezuelan to distinguish 


himself in this art, many families cherish 
ancestral portraits which were the work of 
slaves who, although untrained in crafts- 
manship, painted their masters and put 
into their efforts a naive charming fresh- 
ness which is the delight of connoisseurs. 
In the churches and private collections of 
Venezuela may also be found a great 
number of religious paintings, dating from 
colonial days, the Venezuelan origin of 
which is undeniable because of similarity 
in execution, especially those showing the 
influence of Campeche, a Puerto Rican 
painter who lived and worked in Caracas 
for many years about the middle of the 
XVIII century. 

The artistic tradition in Venezuela was 
carried on by Pedro Lovera, Joaquin Sosa, 
Antonio José Carranza, the Martinez 
brothers (Gerénimo and Celestino), Car- 
melo Fernandez, and Juan _ Bautista 
Ugalde, the last of the masters of Spanish 
miniature painting, to mention some of 
those who during the first years of the 
republic kept alive an interest in the arts. 
Differences in personality, period and in- 
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dividual talent mark the work of these men 
but in their paintings may be found what 
has been termed the characteristics of 
Venezuelan painting: ‘‘Delicacy, modera- 
tion, a love of light, a marked preference 
for clear and precise expression with an 
instintive fear of too violent contrasts.” 
In the eyes of Venezuelans no painter ex- 
emplifies these qualities better than Martin 
Tovar y Tovar, the painter of famous bat- 
tles in the wars of Spanish American inde- 
pendence. 

The National Museum of Fine Arts is 
not rich in paintings by Tovar but his 
best and most representative work is ad- 
mired daily by visitors to the public 
buildings of Caracas. In the mind of 
every Venezuelan the name of Tovar is 
associated with that of Crist6bal Rojas 
and Arturo Michelena, of whose work 
there are abundant examples in the mu- 


seum. The generation of Rojas and 
Michelena, which also produced painters 
of the caliber of Antonio Herrera Toro, 
Carlos Rivero Sanavria and Emilio 
Maury, was succeeded by one which 
sought to increase its knowledge of the 
Venezuelan landscape and types. The 
struggle against an unpropitious environ- 
ment broke the life of men of uncommon 
talent like Francisco Sanchez and Fran- 
cisco Valdés; others later achieved fame. 
Renewed encouragement, however, was 
given to Venezuelan art when a group of 
artists founded the Circulo de Bellas Artes 
in 1913. The Museum has acquired the 
work of most of these contemporary 
artists and has added to them those of 
two foreign painters, Samys Miitzner and 
Emilio Boggio, who visited Caracas and 
taught and encouraged modern Venezue- 
lan painters. 























THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, CARACAS 


Latin America 


and the Guggenheim Fellowships 


‘THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION has announced the ninth list 
of Latin Americans awarded fellowships 
for advanced studies in the United States. 
For the first time artists are included in 
this list, two of them figuring in the 1938-— 
39 grants. 

The ten individuals receiving grants for 
the coming year are as follows: 

Conrado Federico Asenjo, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, School of Tropical 
Medicine, San Juan, Puerto Rico, to con- 
tinue chemical studies of medicinal and 
poisonous plants of the Antilles. 

Carlos Garcia Robiou, assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology, University of 
Habana, Cuba, to continue the archaeo- 
logical and ethnological study of pre- 
Colombian specimens from Cuba_ in 
United States museums. 

Carlos Graef Fernandez, professor of 
mathematics, School of Physical and 
Mathematical Sciences, Mexico City, 
Mexico, to study cosmic rays. 

Joaquin Luco Valenzuela, chief of prac- 
tical studies and associate professor of 
psychology, Catholic University of Chile, 
to continue the study of experimental 
psychology. 

Dr. Alberto Marsal, alternate professor 
of bio-chemistry, School of Medicine of 
the National University of Cdrdoba, 
Argentina, to continue the biochemical 
study of experimental hyperthyreosis. 

Joaquin Maass y Patifio, professor of 
surgical pathology, National University 
of Mexico, for neuro-surgical research. 

Pedro Martinez-Esteve, in charge of 
research, Physiological Institute of the 


National University of Cordoba, Argentina, 
to study the physiology of reproduction. 

Leopoldo Méndez, artist, Mexico City, 
Mexico, to make a series of woodcuts and 
lithographs on industry and _ natural 
science in the United States. 

Carlos Munoz Pizarro, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany, University of Chile, 
Santiago, to study systematic botany at 
Harvard University, with emphasis on 
certain forage plants peculiar to Chile. 

Daniel Serra Badué, painter, Santiago, 
Cuba, to do original work. 

In an earlier announcement of residents 
of the United States to whom fellowships 
had been awarded, four of the awards were 
for work in America outside this country. 
Those who will work on projects connected 
with Latin America are: 

Dr. Sherburne Friend Cook, associate 
professor of physiology, University of 
California, to study the influence, bio- 
logically, of the influx of western European 
civilization on the indigenous population 
of Spanish America. 

Dr. Alfred Metrau, anthropologist, 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, and lecturer 
in anthropology, University of California, 
to carry on anthropological research 
among the Indians of the Gran Chaco. 

Carlos Chavez, composer and conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico 
City, Mexico, to do creative work in 
musical composition. 

Lu Duble, instructor in sculpture in the 
Dalton Schools, New York, and in the 
Bennet School, Millbrook, New York, to 
make sculptures based on West Indian 
negro dances and folk ways. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Commerce and Industry,’ Philadeiphia 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


American direct investments in 
foreign countries——1936 


Under this title the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce has 
recently issued a publication prepared by 
Paul D. Dickens, Economic Analyist, Fin- 
ance Division, who says in the introduc- 
tion: 

“This 1s the second study of the statistical 
aspects of American direct investments in 
foreign countries to be undertaken by the 
Department of Commerce. ‘The first, pub- 
lished in 1930, related to the status of the 
investments as of the end of 1929. ‘The 
present bulletin relates to the end of 1936. 
While a few differences exist between the 
two bulletins, the sources of data and the 
methods of compilation and presentation 
are sufficiently similar to permit some 
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analysis of the changes that took place 
during the intervening years. 

‘““Changes during those 7 years, in the 
type, value, and distribution of the invest- 
ments, were numerous. One of the most 
important causes of change was _ the 
depression which by 1931 had become 
world-wide. ‘That depression resulted in 
the failure or liquidation of many enter- 
prises and in the reduction of the net 
worth of many others as a consequence of 
losses incurred. ‘The results of the depres- 
sion were not limited, however, to the 
direct effects upon the profits of business. 
There was a very significant effect on the 
values of foreign currencies, relative to 
the dollar, and upon the policies of foreign 
governments affecting the investments of 
American corporations. The changes 
were not confined to reductions resulting 
from the depression, however. For ex- 
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ample, many new investments were made 
and many old ones were expanded.” 

The following paragraphs and _ tables 
are quoted from the report: 

The total value of American direct in- 
vestments in foreign countries, at the end 
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of 1936, amounted to $6,691,000,000, as 
compared with $7,528,000,000 at the end 
of 1929, a net decline of 11 percent during 
the 7-year period. The 1936 estimate is 
shown, by geographic areas, together with 
the 1929 estimates, in the table below: 


American direct investments in foreign countries, by geographic areas, end of 1929 and of 1936 


{In millions of dollars] 














Geographic areas 1929 1936 Geographic areas 1929 1936 
Canada and Newfoundland..... AM ONO Pal bia Us SCA NBN IEE ee atte allots tc ual ovo e oucle-o 395 417 
BUrOpe te sae lac ee eee Sse 1,353 | 1,245 || Australia and New Zealand.... 149 111 
WiestllmGliesmerescnth se ee eee | ly O54: USS |) Minternanginomeall. cco ooceboabsecocloosecces 26 
Central America and Mexico.. .| S74) 628 = 
Sutin AvMEMICH. ob bocnceoo0ses 1,548 | 1, 466 No tallise see: Mi eerie acca 7,528 | 6, 691 
PAM Gab ge Waals eee Mae ee He, ee | 102 93 




















1 After adding $50,000,000 to the original estimate for investments in insurance branches and affiliates which were not included 


in the 1929 study. 


In each geographic area, except Asia, 
American direct investments declined from 
the 1929 estimate. The increase in Asia 
amounted to only $22,000,000, or 5 per- 
cent. It was accounted for largely by the 
increase in investments in petroleum en- 
terprises. ‘The declines in Canada, Europe, 
South America, and Africa were quite 
small—less than 10 percent. The West 
Indies, Central America and Mexico, and 
Australia showed declines of from 25 to 33 
percent, due in the first two areas to drastic 
reorganizations and revaluations in agri- 
cultural and petroleum enterprises, and in 
the last-named area to more general causes. 

Canada and Newfoundland, with invest- 
ments amounting to $1,952,000,000, con- 
tinued to occupy first place. South Amer- 
ica and Europe, with totals of $1,466,- 
000,000 and $1,245,000,000, were second 
and third, respectively. The West Indies, 
Central America and Mexico, and Asia 
followed as fourth, fifth, and sixth. Oceania 
and Africa were definitely of minor im- 
portance, based on the total value of the 
American interest. 


On a by-country basis, Canada far out- 
ranked all others. Cuba, Chile, Mexico, 
and the United Kingdom, in that order, 
The only change in 
order among these five countries from 1929 
to 1936 was that Chile rose from fifth to 
third place. 


were next in size. 


LaTIn AMERICA 


American direct investments in Latin 
America amounted, at the end of 1936, to 
$2,847,000,000. That total represented a 
decline of about 20 percent from the 1929 
estimate of $3,519,000,000. The sharp 
drop in the valuation of Cuban, Mexican, 
and Central American agricultural prop- 
erties and Mexican petroleum enterprises 
was responsible for about three-fourths of 
the reduction. 

The production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials—sugar, fruit, petroleum, min- 
erals—accounted for 54 percent of the 
total investments, as is shown on page 546. 
Manufacturing and the distribution of 
manufactured goods, exclusive of petrole- 
um, accounted for slightly less than 10 
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percent of the total. Public utilities con- 
stituted one-third of the direct investments 
in Latin America and formed the only 
group in which there was an increase dur- 
ing the 7 years from 1930 to 1936, inclusive. 

Because of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the investments the discussion that 
follows has been divided into three parts— 
the West Indies, Central America and 
Mexico, and South America. 


West Indies 


Dominant among American investments 
in the West Indies were those in Cuba, 
with $666,000,000 out of a total of $753,- 
000,000. Even that total, which gave 
Cuba second rank among the countries of 
the world in the total direct investments, 
was $253,000,000 below the 1929 estimate. 
Sugar plantations and centrals, of which 
one always thinks when investments in 
Cuba are mentioned, accounted for only 
$240,000,000 of the total and were second 
to public utility and transportation enter- 
prises. 

As late as 1928, American interests in 
Cuban sugar were privately estimated, 
after careful study, at $600,000,000.! 
The Commerce Department’s 1929 esti- 
mate of $544,000,000 included $55,000,000 
of preferred stock and $125,000,000 of 
bonds, debentures, and notes. In the 
process of reorganizing, which started 
about 1930, preferred stock was reduced to 
about $25,000,000 and bonds to $55,- 
000,000. Furthermore, that process in- 
volved the loss of a large part of the previ- 
ous equity interests. Most of the sugar 
companies had been reorganized by the 
end of 1936, and further drastic reduc- 
tions in the stated value of their securities 
are not to be anticipated in the near 
future. Other investments in agriculture 
did not change greatly. 


1 Fenks, Leland H., Our Cuban Colony, p. 284. 
New York, 1928. 


The increase in investments in public- 
utility and railroad enterprises can be ac- 
counted for on no other basis than that of 
a change in the basis of valuation. It is 
possible that the valuation used in 1929 
was too low, or that the one used in 1936 
was too high, or both. Manufacturing 
enterprises in Cuba comprised less than 5 
percent of the total. The reduction from 
the 1929 estimate occurred largely in the 
manufacture of tobacco products. 

American investments in the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti were principally agri- 
cultural and were affected by the same 
conditions that were noted concerning 
Cuba. 

Another type of investment, not in- 
cluded in these estimates, might have been 
of some importance—namely, the hold- 
ings of American citizens domiciled in the 
West Indies. It was known that a con- 
siderable number of businesses of moderate 
size in Havana were of this type. No 
attempt was made to measure such invest- 
ments, because they did not come within 
the definition of direct investments. 


Central America and Mexico 


Mexico was fourth in the size of Ameri- 
can direct investments, with a total of 
$479,000,000 at the end of 1936. ‘This 
represented a decline of $203,000.000, or 
about 30 percent, from the 1929 estimate. 
The sharp reductions in the value of pe- 
troleum and agricultural investments were 
most significant. Manufacturing and dis- 
tribution were the only industrial groups 
that increased—and they but slightly. 

Mining and smelting continued as the 
most important field for American direct 
investments in Mexico, as is shown on page 
546. While the group dropped in value 
only $17,000,000, to $213,000,000 in 1936, 
almost half of the mining companies 
carried in the 1929 list were subsequently 


eliminated. It was the small companies 
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that found it impossible to adjust their 
business to the conditions existing during 
the intervening years. Some of these small 
companies had their origin far back in the 
nineteenth century. Although it was im- 
possible to make a completely accurate 
break-down according to the mineral 
produced, the data indicated that precious 
metals were the principal product of com- 
panies with interests totaling $119,000,000. 
All other minerals, particularly copper, 
involved investments of $94,000,000. 
Public utilities and railroads were second 
in the value of American investments, 
amounting to $148,000,000. Electric and 
gas utilities, railroads, and communica- 
tion systems, in order of importance, 
entered into that total. Railroads ac- 
counted for practically all of the decline 
of $16,000,000 from the 1929 total. 
Direct investments in the Mexican petro- 
leum industry at the end of 1936 amounted 
to $69,000,000. The estimate as of the 
end of 1929 was $200,000,000, but the 
latter figure included an omission estimate 
of $50,000,000 which, in view of the com- 
pleteness of the available data, it was not 


thought necessary to make in the present 
study. In other words, reported data in 
1929 amounted to $150,000,000 as against 
$69,000,000 in 1936. ‘This reduction ap- 
parently represented a recognition of the 
effect of economic and political influences 
on the value of the petroleum industry. 
The statistics of petroleum production 
suggest that such recognition was some- 
what belated.2 The process of writing 
down these investments, which were at 
one time estimated as high as $408,000,- 
000,° had, however, proceeded quite far 
by the end of 1930. 

No other industry represented a very 
large proportion of the total American in- 
vestments. It was thought necessary to 
enter an omission estimate of $10,000,000 


2 Petroleum production in Mexico had fallen off sharply 
during the early 1920’s and has fallen off since that 
time, as shown by the following statistics: 1921-25 av- 
erage, 150,098,000 barrels; 1926-30 average, 57,782,- 
000 barrels; 1929, 44,688,000 barrels; 1934, 38,172,- 
000 barrels; 1935, 40,235,000 barrels; 1936, 40,300,- 
000 barrels. 

3 Winkler, Max, Investments of United States Capi- 
tal in Latin America, p. 224. World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, 1928. Part of the differences between the 
estimates cited and others in current use may be accounted 


for by variations in the bases of valuation. 
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to represent the border investments of 
Americans. Information regarding these 
border enterprises could not be obtained 
by the questionnaire method, inasmuch 
as they are seldom owned by American 
corporations. The investments of Amer- 
ican citizens domiciled in Mexico were not 
included in these totals. 

Investments in Central America de- 
clined in all instances from the 1929 
totals. This was the result of adjustments 
to balance-sheet values during the depres- 
sion, and of other technical differences in 
the methods employed. ‘The sale and the 
liquidation of old investments had rela- 
tively little influence on these figures. 


South America 


At $1,466,000,000 American direct in- 
vestments in South America as of the end 
of 1936 had declined but little from 1929, 
compared with the declines noted in the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica. As in other parts of Latin America, 
more than half of the total was invested in 
the production of raw materials. Mining 
and smelting, petroleum, and public utili- 


ties were the first three groups in value. 
Manufacturing and distribution establish- 
ments were concentrated to a substantial 
degree in Argentina and Brazil. 

Argentina, with a total of $348,000,000, 
was second among the South American 
countries in the total of direct investments, 
but first as regards American manufactur- 
ing, distribution, and public-utility inter- 
ests. This situation reflected the stage of 
development which had been reached by 
Argentina. The absence of large invest- 
ments in raw-material production was, of 
course, primarily a result of the lack of re- 
sources currently available for mass ex- 
ploitation. ‘The very small increase in the 
value of manufacturing interests was the 
result of a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of such investments, less the reduction 
in the reported investments in meat-pack- 
ing enterprises. “There was in fact a broad- 
ening of the range of commodities manu- 
factured in Argentina, and fairly large in- 
vestments were involved in some of the 
new plants. 

Brazil, with investments totaling $194,- 
000,000, followed closely the pattern out- 
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lined for Argentina. Public-utility invest- 
ments were first in value, followed by 
manufacturing. In each of these groups 
Brazil was second among the South Amer- 
ican countries. Only in Uruguay did 
manufacturing interests comprise a larger 
part of the total. 

American direct investments in Chile 
amounted to $484,000,000. Almost four- 
fifths of the total was employed in mining 


and smelting—copper and nitrates par- 
ticularly. A considerable part of the in- 
crease in this industrial group, from $331,- 
000,000 in 1929 to a total of $383,000,000 
in 1936, was due to the omission of one 
large item from the 1929 total. Invest- 
ments in public-utility enterprises totaling 
$80,000,000 were second among the in- 
vestments in Chile. 

American interests in Peru were similar 


American investments in foreign manufacturing enterprises, by geographic areas and by commodity groups, end of 1936 
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2 Exclusive of ‘‘Paper and wood pulp,’”’ which amounted to $269,000,000. 


in many respects to those in Chile. Min- 
ing and smelting, largely of copper, com- 
prised one-half of the total investments in 
Peru. The decline in this group from the 
1929 total was the result of a change 
brought about by the capital distributions 
of one large company. Enterprises for the 
exploitation of petroleum resources were 
second in value, and public utilities third. 

In Colombia and Venezuela, petroleum 
was the most important field for Ameri- 


canenterprise. In the latter country $174- 
000,000 of the total of $186,000,000 was 
invested in petroleum production and re- 
fining. This represented a considerable 
reduction from the 1929 estimate, not, in 
all probability, because of any decline in 
the intrinsic value of the investments but, 
rather, because of the elimination of sey- 
eral companies whose balance-sheet values 
in 1929 were more apparent than real. In 
other words, some of the very speculative 
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ventures had disappeared by 1936. The 
production of petroleum in Colombia in- 
creased slowly after 1933, although it was, 
in 1936, still below the 1929-30 level. The 
Barco Concession, which will probably be 
important in the future, was in the process 
of development. Large-scale production 
in that area is dependent upon the con- 
struction of a pipe line to the sea. Colom- 
bia differed from Venezuela in that public- 
utility and agricultural enterprises in the 
former were prominent among the Ameri- 
can investments. 

Investments in Bolivia, Ecuador, the 
Guianas, Paraguay, and Uruguay were 
quite small. 


Pad vacations in Latin America 


“Twelve of the Latin American Republics 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, El Salvador, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela) have now 
(January 1938) legislation in force provid- 
ing annual vacations with pay for one or 
more classes of employees,” reported the 
Monthly Labor Review in its February 1938 
issue. ‘Both salaried and wage-earning 
employees in certain types of employment 
are so benefited in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela, but 
only salaried employees in Colombia, 
Haiti, Panama, El Salvador, and Uruguay. 
In Mexico only persons working under labor 
contracts are legally entitled to vacations 
with pay. Domestic servants are specifi- 
cally covered in Chile and Peru. Though 
several of the Republics had earlier legis- 
lation which has been replaced, the earliest 
legislation now in effect governing vaca- 
tions with pay in the various countries 
dates from the following years: El Salvador, 
1927; Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and Pana- 
ma, 1931; Peru, 1932; Brazil and Uruguay, 
1933; Argentina and Haiti, 1934; Cuba, 
1935; and! Venezuela, 1936.2 
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The article continues with a discussion of 
what employees are included in the provi- 
sions of the respective laws, the length of 
service required to qualify them for the 
privilege of such a vacation, and the date of 
vacations and the manner of fixing it. It 
then reports on the length of vacations as 
follows: 

‘“‘Length of vacation varies with years of 
service in Argentina and Mexico, with 
days of service during the qualifying period 
in Brazil and Chile, and with type of em- 
ployment in Peru and Venezuela. Legis- 
lation which provides no variation in 
length of vacation allows the following 
periods each year: Colombia, 15 working 
days; Cuba, 14 days—7 days for 6 months; 
Haiti, at least 15 days; Panama, 1 month; 
El Salvador, not less than 15 days; and 
Uruguay, 2 weeks. Wage-earning employ- 
ees and domestic servants in Peru are 
allowed 15 days of vacation each year, and 
salaried employees, 30 days. In Venezuela 
wage-earning employees receive 7 working 
days and salaried employees 15 days per 
year. Persons in Argentina who are en- 
titled to vacations who have not to exceed 
5 years of service to their credit are allow- 
ed 10 days; from 5 to 10 years, 15 days; 
from 10 to 20 years, 20 days; and over 
20 years, 30 days. Employees in Mexico 
with more than a year’s service are entitled 
to not less than 4 working days of vaca- 
tion; after 2 years of service, at least 6 work- 
ing days. In Brazil, employees in com- 
mercial and banking and similar enter- 
prises are entitled to 15 days of vacation 
each year; employees in industrial estab- 
lishments who have worked more than 
250 days in the qualifying period are to 
have 15 days’ vacation; those who have 
worked from 200 to 250 days, 11 days’ 
vacation; persons who have worked from 
150 to 200 days, 7 days’ vacation; persons 
who have worked less than 150 days are 
not entitled to vacations. Annual vaca- 
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tions for salaried employees and domestic 
servants in Chile amount to 15 days; for 
wage-earning employees who have been 
employed for 288 days in a year, the vaca- 
tion is 15 days in length, but if they have 
worked from 220 to 288 days, they are 
allowed only 7 days.” 

The article closes with a review of the 
provisions concerning continuity of vaca- 
tions, the rate of remuneration, and the 
loss of right to vacations. 


La Casa del Teatro 


La Casa del Teatro, the ‘Home of the The- 
atre,’ has been inaugurated in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. It is an eleven-story 
building erected by popular subscription 
at a total cost of 1,050,000 pesos. In it are 
located the offices of the Argentine asso- 
ciations of actors, authors, and theatrical 
managers, an auditorium, chapel, social 
hall, library, dining rooms and living quar- 
ters to serve as a home for all those who have 
contributed in any measure to the develop- 
ment of the theatre and are in need of a 
refuge because of economic straits, age or 
disability. The inauguration of the build- 
ing crowns ten years of effort on the part 
of a group of actors, authors, and theater 
lovers who in 1927 banded together for 
this purpose under the leadership of Sra. 
Regina Pacini de Alvear. 


Council on International Publications 


A few weeks ago Columbia University 
announced the organization of a Council 
on International Publications, under the 
honorary chairmanship of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the university, 
and the active chairmanship of Dr. James 
T. Shotwell. Among the members of the 
council are Dry IS) Rowe; @Director 
General of the Pan American Union, and 
other distinguished educators and inter- 


The council will serve as the 
coordinating agency for the dissemination 
and preservation of records of nationalism 
and internationalism; foster study of in- 
ternational problems through encourage- 


nationalists. 


ment of publications; and suggest organ- 
izations in this country and abroad whose 
literature might be distributed in the 
United States. It is hoped to provide a 
medium through which to secure on a 
broader scale the public as well as schol- 
arly attention’ needed for a proper under- 
standing of international problems. 


Peruvian tribute to Bertram T. Lee 


The Provincial Council of Lima, Peru, has 
unanimously approved a motion to grant 
a sum of money to the widow of the dis- 
tinguished American scholar Bertram T. 
Lee. El Comercio, the leading Peruvian 
daily, comments as follows: 

“This decision of the authorities has 
been received with sincere approbation, 
since it deservingly recognizes the able 
paleographic work accomplished by the 
esteemed historiographer Bertram T. Lee, 
who industriously devoted himself to the 
task of deciphering the volumes contain- 
ing the minutes of the council of the “City 
of Kings” from the time it was founded by 
Francisco Pizarro on January 18, 1535. 
Although a translation of the first volume 
had previously been made by ‘Torres 
Saldamando, the painstaking work of Mr. 
Lee improved the version and corrected 
We understand that this 
includes all the 
volumes covering the period up to the 
Xvi century. Unfortunately the labors 
of this distinguished citizen of the United 
States were interrupted by his untimely 
death, which occurred a few months ago. 
in his homeland. ‘Thanks to the efforts 
of Mr. Lee, the Municipality was able to 
publish the first volumes of the Cadildos de 


many errors. 
comprehensive work 
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Lima during the celebration of the fourth 
centenary of the founding of the city. For 
the history of the city that served as the 
capital of the Vice Royalty of Peru, the 
deciphering of the minutes of the council 
is especially significant because it provides 
accurate data on interesting aspects of 
life in Lima in bygone days as well as on 
matters related to activities throughout 
the whole territory of Peru.” 


Pan American Highway Con ference 
to meet tn 1939 


The Third Pan American Highway Con- 
egress, originally scheduled to meet at 
Santiago, Chile, in September 1938, has 
been officially postponed until January 17, 
1939. Whe meeting of the First South 
American Engineering Congress has like- 
wise been postponed until January 1939. 





GENERAL VIEW OF SANTIAGO, CHILE 


NECR OLOGY 


Francisco Berrios.—The death of Dr. 
Francisco Berrios occurred in Leén, Nica- 
ragua, on May 1, 1938. Dr. Berrios had 
been a member of the national Senate and 
chairman of the Board of Welfare of the 
Department of Leon, and at the time of his 
death was secretary of the School of Medi- 
cine and departmental director of public 
health. 

ArFonso CELSO DE Assis FIGUEIREDO.— 
Count Afonso Celso, a notable Brazilian 
jurist, poet, and historian, died in Rio de 
Janeiro on July 11, 1938, at the age of 78. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words 
the multiple personality whose brief but 
brilliant public career came to an end with 
the passing of the Empire. 

As a teacher, he left his impress on many 
generations of college students. He was 
Dean of the Law School in Rio de Janeiro, 
rector (president) of the university, acting 
chief of the National Bureau of Education. 

He was a scholar whose works were au- 
thoritative, and won for him such honors 
as the Permanent Presidency of the Brazil- 
ian Historical and Geographic Institute, 
the Honorary Presidency of the Society of 
Geography of Rio de Janeiro, membership 
in the Brazilian Academy of Letters (of 
which he was General Secretary and Presi- 
dent), membership in important literary 
and scientific societies of Brazil, Portugal, 
and other countries, and honorary degrees 
from the Universities of Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, Argentina. 

In his younger days, Count Afonso Celso 
was a poet, of the Parnassian school. He 
published six volumes of poetry and one of 
translations from the Spanish, the last ap- 
pearing in 1899. 

He had also written for the Brazilian 
newspapers. Hewasdean ofthe contribu- 
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tors to the Jornal do Brasil, with which he 
had been connected for more than 30 
years. 

His last book appeared in 1934. It was 
a monumental biography of his father, the 
Viscount of Ouro Preto, who was the last 
premier of the Empire. 

TuLio FEBRES CorRDERO.—In Mérida, 
Venezuela, Dr. Tulio Febres Cordero died 
on June 4, 1938, a few days after his 78th 
birthday. A lifelong resident of Mérida, he 
pursued his scholarly research there to win 
recognition and honor at home and 
abroad. For thirty years he taught uni- 
versal history in the University of the 
Andes. His special interest, however, was 
his native land and its early history; many 
of his published works deal with colonial 
documents and studies. In his early 
youth he had been a typographer, and he 
kept his interest in printing to the end. 
All his works were printed on his own small 
press, and many of them were illustrated 
with wood cuts he had done himself. He 
also invented a technical process known as 
foliografia, which permitted the reproduc- 
tion of leaves in their natural colors and 
proved most valuable for botanical studies. 

Luis GonzALEZ CBREGON.—On June 20, 
1938, Dr. Luis Gonzalez Obregén died in 
Mexico City, at the age of 72. 

Dr. Gonzalez was born in Guanajuato 
on August 25, 1865. When his education 
was interrupted by ill health, his interest 
in literature and history made him decide 
to devote himself to writing and research. 
His sketches and legends of old Mexico and 
of the streets of Mexico City have delighted 
readers for many years, and his scholarly 
research has added much to the knowledge 
of the history of Mexico since the time of 
the conquest. 
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Dr. Gonzalez had been director of pub- 
lications of the National Museum, director 
of the Boletin of the National Library, 
chairman of the reorganization committee 
of the National Archives, director of the 
Archives, and chief of the Division of 
Historical Research of that institution. 
He was a member of learned societies in 
Mexico, the United States and Spain. 

Cartos F. Grisanti.—The Venezuelan 
Minister to the Vatican, Dr. Carlos F. 
Grisanti, died in Italy on May 23, 1938, 
at the age of 70. 

Dr. Grisanti received the degrees of 
bachelor of law and doctor of political 
sciences from the University of Venezuela, 
and had a long and distinguished career 
in both civil and international law. In 
Venezuela he had served on the bench 
and been legal consultant in several Min- 
istries, professor of private international 
law and of civil law in the University of 
Venezuela, Senator and president of the 
Senate, and member of the National 
Council of Instruction, and of the codifi- 
cation commissions of 1895 and 1913. 

He was a member of the Venezuelan- 
American, Venezuelan-British, and Vene- 
zuelan-Belgian Commissions, 1903; dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Conference 
of Washington, 1925; Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States and repre- 
sentative of his country on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, 1926— 
30; and had been Minister to the Holy See 
since 1930. He also was Venezuelan 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration of The Hague. 

Dr. Grisanti, who was the author of 
many legal studies, was a member of 
Venezuelan and foreign learned societies. 

Luis Larratin PriETO.—Senor Luis Lar- 
rain Prieto, honorary president of the 
National Society of Agriculture of Chile, 
died in Santiago on March 22, 1938, at the 


age of 78. Senor Larrain was educated in 


England, and on his return to Chile showed 
the interest in agriculture which was 
manifest during his whole life. As mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and as 
Minister of Agriculture he was responsible 
for many measures benefiting agriculture 
in his country. He served with unselfish 
devotion the National Society of Agricul- 
ture, of which his father had been a 
founder, and after his retirement from 
active participation in its activities, in 
1930, his wide knowledge and experience 
were still at the service of its members. 

CarRLos MaTAMoRos JARA.—An out- 
standing educator and historian of Ecua- 
dor, Sr. Carlos Matamoros Jara, died in 
Guayaquil on April 10, 1938. As school 
inspector of the Province of Guayas and 
delegate to national educational confer- 
ences, he made his influence felt on nation- 
al education for some 25 years. Itwasasa 
historian, however, that he was best known, 
and as director of the Municipal Library 
and Museum of Guayaquil he was able to 
make a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of his country. It was largely due to 
his efforts that the Boy Scouts organiza- 
tion of Ecuador was so well established. 

Gaston Mora y VARONA.—Dr. Gaston 
Mora y Varona, a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Cuba, died in Habana on May 
POS Sar ver age Ola: 

Dr. Mora was a native of Puerto Prin- 
cipe, Camagtiey, and a graduate of the 
University of Habana. He was Assistant 
Secretary of Justice after the Spanish- 
American War, during the United States 
administration, and later Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, during the administra- 
tion of President Estrada Palma. He was 
appointed to the Supreme Court in 1934. 

Dr. Mora was also interested in jour- 
nalism. He had written distinguished edi- 
torials for other papers before establishing 
El Mundo, a Habana daily. 

MicuEL Ogueri BustitLo.—Dr. Miguel 
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Oqueli Bustillo died in Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, on April 16, 1938, after many years 
spent in public life. Dr. Oqueli, who also 
held the rank of general, had been a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister 
of the Treasury, and representative of his 
country before several Central American 
governments. In 1923 he retired to pri- 
vate life and devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of law. 

Juan ANTONIO ORREGO GONZALEZ.— 
On May 19, 1938, Senor Juan Antonio 
Orrego Gonzalez, former Cabinet mem- 
ber and congressman of Chile, died at his 
home in Santiago at an advanced age. 


88078—38 


Senor Orrego entered public life in 1872 
in the Ministry of Education, and contin- 
ued his career as secretary of the Chamber 
of Deputies and Assistant Secretary in the 
Ministry of War. In the cabinet he served 
as Minister of War and the Navy and, on 
two occasions, as Minister of the Interior. 
For 20 years he was a member of the 
Council of State, and when he retired to 
public life was superintendent of the Mint. 
Senor Orrega was interested in many as- 
pects of Chilean life, and had been a 
member of the Board of Welfare of San- 
tiago and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of Chile. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


Republics: Argentina, 


Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 








3A. Assistant Director 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO 


This avenue is named for one of Brazil’s great statesmen who, as president of the Historical and Geo- 

graphical Institute, was instrumental in securing congressional appropriation for the erection of a suitable 

headquarters. ‘The oldest learned society in South America, the Institute plays an important part in 
Brazilian intellectual life. 
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The Brazilian Historical and 


Geographical Institute 
A Well-Spent Century 


MAX FLEIUSS 
Life Secretary of the Institute 


On OcrToBER 21, 1838, early in the long 
and brilliant reign of Dom Pedro II, the 
Brazilian Historical and Geographical In- 
stitute was born.! It was near the end 
of the Regency; the destinies of Brazil 
were being guided by the Regent Pedro 
de Araujo Lima (later Marquis of Olinda) 
and the liberal cabinet of 1837 had re- 
cently come into power under Bernardo 
de Vasconcellos, one of the outstanding 
Brazilian statesmen. 

That period was the beginning of a nota- 
ble era in Brazilian public life. Na- 
tional pride found expression in many 
forms; the country was leaving behind it 
a period troubled by revolution and lay- 


1 The Institute 1s the oldest learned society in South 
America.—EDITOR. 


ing the foundations of economic and ad- 
ministrative reconstruction. 

A summary of the Institute’s activities 
has already, on more than one occasion, 
been written by competent persons, who 
have recorded its glorious annals, recalling 
the great figures that have played a part 
in its history and the services that for a 
century it has rendered the country, with 
constant devotion to the public cause. 

It was on August 18, 1838, at a meeting 
of the Sociedade Auxiliadora da Industria 
Nacional, under the chairmanship of the 
eminent savant Brother Custodio Alves 
Serrao, that a proposal for establishing a 
Brazilian Historical and Geographical In- 
stitute, to be a branch of the aforemen- 
tioned society, was presented by the first 
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secretary, Marshal Raymundo José da 
Cunha Mattos, and the assistant secretary, 
Canon Januario da Cunha Barbosa. The 
general assembly called the next day dis- 
cussed and unanimously approved the 
proposal. 

Two months later, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday, October 21, 1838, 
twenty-seven illustrious Brazilians, some of 
whom took part in the struggles for inde- 
pendence and the difficult days of the 
Regency, met under the chairmanship of 
Marshal Francisco Cordeiro da Silva 
Torres e Alvim in the former National 
Museum, now the National Archives, 
and founded the Brazilian Historical 
and Geographical Institute. 

A temporary board of directors was 
elected on that occasion, to serve until the 
following November 25, when the con- 
stitution and by-laws went into effect. 
This board was composed of the Viscount 
of Sao Leopoldo (José Feliciano Fernandes 
Pinheiro), president; Canon Januario da 
Cunha Barbosa, first secretary; and Dr. 
Emilio Joaquim da Silva Maia, second 
secretary. The purposes of the new so- 
ciety were defined as follows: 

1. To collect, arrange, publish or file all 
documents necessary for the history and 
geography of the Brazilian empire and to 
encourage knowledge of these two fields 
by means of public instruction; 

2. To correspond with similar associa- 
tions in the Old and the New World; 

3. To establish branches in the provinces 
of the empire, so that the purposes of the 
Society might be more easily realized; and 

4. To publish a review of geography and 
history, or journal of the Brazilian His- 
torical and Geographical Institute. 

On November 25 the first board of di- 
rectors of the Institute was elected, as 
follows: President, Viscount of Sao Leo- 
poldo; vice president and chairman of the 
section of geography, Marshal Cunha Mat- 


tos; vice president and chairman of the 
section of history, Candido José de Araujo 
Viana; first life secretary and chairman 
of the committee on the Review, library, 
and archives, Canon Januario da Cunha 
Barbosa; second secretary, Dr. Silva 
Maia; orator, Dr. Pedro de Alcantara 
Bellegarde; and treasurer and chairman of 
of the finance committee, Dr. José Lino de 
Moura. 

The constitution and by-laws were sub- 
mitted on February 26, 1éo9searomsene 
Regent by the president of the Institute. 
After due consideration the Imperial 
Minister, Bernardo Pereira de Vascon- 
cellos, stated on the following April 4 
that the Regent, in the name of the 
Emperor, had been pleased to approve 
them and order that they be put into 
effect. This was the official recognition 
of the Institute, later reaffirmed by a 
decree of November 2, 1864. The organi- 
zation thus began its existence with the 
support of the law and the Brazilian 
government, which has always been and 
still is its patron. The Institute recipro- 
cates the official confidence and trust with 
which it has always been honored. 

At considerable intervals, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws have been revised or 
amended. At present the constitution 
and by-laws of August 6, 1921, as amend- 
ed August 6, 1926, aré in ‘eficctienc 
are 40 active and 40 corresponding mem- 
bers, besides 50 honorary members of 
three grades. 

From the very beginning the name of 
Dom Pedro II was closely linked to the 
Institute. For half a century he was its 
guardian angel, always furthering its ideals 
and most aspiring efforts. He began in 
1839 by offering his city palace for the 
meeting to be held on the Institute’s first 
anniversary. In 1840 he granted it a 
room in the same palace for its regular 


meetings. ‘T'wo years later he established 
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DR. MAX FLEIUSS, LIFE SECRETARY OF THE BRAZILIAN HISTORICAL AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE 


To Dr. Fleiuss, incumbent of this important position since 1906, the Institute is indebted for his able 
administration of its affairs as well as for his outstanding work as a historian. 


two prizes, a gold and a silver medal, to be 
awarded for the best report on statistical 
data, the history or the geography of Brazil. 
It may be added that among the first 
winners were Carlos Frederico Felipe von 
Martius, Francisco Adolpho Varnhagen, 
Machado de Oliveira, Gongalves de 
Magalhaes, Conrado Niemeyer and Joa- 
quim Norberto. 

From December 15, 1849 until the end 
of his reign Dom Pedro II was a constant 
attendant at the regular meetings, ap- 
pearing at no less than 514 and presiding 
over 506. But besides giving this learned 
body his official support, the Emperor took 
a personal part in it, and placed at its 
disposal the results of his research and his 
profound knowledge of national affairs. 
He made many valuable gifts to the Insti- 


tute: Books, maps, and'collections of manu- 
scripts, all items of inestimable value. 

At the meeting of the Institute on No- 
vember 29, 1889, shortly after the Re- 
public had been proclaimed, Dr. Joao 
Severiano da Fonseca presented a motion, 
which was unanimously adopted, that 
“during the lifetime of Dom Pedro de 
Alcantara the chair in which he sat when 
presiding over the meetings of the Insti- 
tute shall not be occupied.”” When Dom 
Pedro II died in Paris, on December 5, 
1891, the Institute, always faithful to the 
memory of its patron, voted that his chair 
of jacaranda wood should never again be 
used. On its back was placed a silver 
plate with the following inscription in 
Portuguese: ‘‘Chair occupied by His Maj- 
esty Dom Pedro II when he presided at 
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the meetings of the Brazilian Historical 
and Geographical Institute.” 

Among the many other tributes paid to 
Dom Pedro II by the Institute was a spe- 
cial 800-page number of the Revista pub- 
lished, in 1894, under the title Homenagem 
do Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro 
@ Memoria de Sua Magestade 0 senhor d. 
Pedro II. 

In the name of the late Emperor, the 
organization also established a gold medal 
to be awarded to the best monograph pre- 
sented in a competition. 

Since its establishment, the Historical 
and Geographical Institute has been 
guided by the following nine presidents, 
all brilliant men of high social position, 
distinguished for their civic virtues: 

1. Field Marshal Francisco Cordeiro da 
Silva Torres e Alvim (Viscount of Jeru- 
mirim), descendant of the famous Con- 
stable Dom Nun’Alvares Pereira, acting 
president of the Institute until its formal 
establishment on October 21, 1838. 

2. José Feliciano Fernandes Pinheiro 
(Viscount of Sao Leopoldo), president of 
the Institute from October 21, 1838, to 
July 6, 1847, the date of his death. 

3. Gandido José de Araujo Vianna 
(Marquis of Sapucahy), who presided from 
August 12, 1847, until his death on Janu- 
BIO? Dy MS De 

4, Luiz Pedreira do Couto Ferraz (Vis- 
count of Bom Retiro), who served from 
Decemberale ls Sse until lhe mcdiediyon 
August 12, 1886. 

5. Joaquim Norberto de Souza e Silva, 
author of the Historia da Conjuragao Minerra, 
who was elected president of the Institute 
on December 21, 1886, and died on May 
14, 1891. 

6. Olegario Herculano de Aquino e 
Castro, a former Counselor of State and 
president of the Federal Supreme Court, 
from December 28, 1891, to August 10, 
1906, when he died. 


7. Joao Lustosa da Cunha Paranagua 
(Marquis of Paranagua), whose term of 
office lasted from November 21, 1906, to 
November 21, 1907; he refused reelection 
on account of his advanced years. 

8. José Maria da Silva Paranhos (Baron 
of Rio Branco), elected at the general 
assembly of November 21, 1907, held 
office until his death on February 10, 1912. 

9. Affonso Celso de Assis Figueiredo 
(Count Affonso Celso), elected on February 
17, 1912, was president of the Institute 
until his death on July 11 last; in him the 
illustrious Rio Branco found a most worthy 
successor. 

All of these great Brazilian names are 
revered by the nation. 

Dr. Epitacio Pessé6a, a member since 
1901 and today an honorary president of 
the Institute and an outstanding figure, 
has rendered it many services and shown 
his constant interest, both official and 
private. 

It is only just to make special mention 
of the present President of Brazil, Dr. 
Getulio Vargas, who is also an honorary 
president of the Institute and has given it 
both moral and material support. It is 
chiefly to him that we owe the necessary 
funds for celebrating so brilliantly the 
centenary of this society. The gesture of 
the former President of Argentina, Gen- 
eral Agustin P. Justo, in decreeing official 
tributes to this commemoration, should 
also be noted. 

The first secretaries of the Institute, 
from its foundation to the present day, 
were as follows: Canon Januario da 
Cunha Barbosa (1838-46); Manuel Fer- 
reira Lagos (1846-51); Francisco Adolpho 
Varnhagen (1851); Dr. Joaquim Manuel 
de Macedo (1852-55); Manuel de Araujo 
Porto Alegre (Baron of Santo Angelo) 
(1855-59); Canon Dr. Joaquim Caetano 
Fernandes Pinheiro (1859-76); Dr. José 
Ribeiro de Souza Fontes (1876-80); Dr. 
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DOM PEDRO II 


For the first half century of the Institute’s existence, Dom Pedro II not only gave it his official support 

but as a scholar placed at its disposal the results of his research and knowledge. He presided over 

more than five hundred of its meetings, and made it many valuable gifts. As one of its tributes to 

Dom Pedro after his death the Institute voted that the chair that he occupied at the meetings should 
never again be used. 
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Manuel Duarte Moreira de Azevedo 
(1880-86); Dr. Joao Franklin da Silveira 
Tavora (1886-88); Dr. Francisco Ignacio 
Marcondes Homem de Mello (Baron Ho- 
mem de Mello) (1888-89); Dr. Joao Seve- 
riano da Fonseca (1889-90); Dr. José 
Alexandre Teixeira de Mello (1890-91); 
Henrique Raffard (1891-1905); and Dr. 
Max Fleiuss, life secretary since 1906, 
and second secretary from January 1901 
to December 1905. 

The orators of the Institute, from the 
beginning, were: Dr. Pedro de Alcantara 
Bellegarde (1838-40); Dr. Diogo Soares 
da Silva Bivar (1840-43); Manuel de 
Araujo Porto Alegre (Baron of Santo 
Angelo) (1843-56); Dr. Joaquim Manuel 
de Macedo (1856-81); Dr. Joao Franklin 
da Silveira Tavora (1882-86); Dr. Alfredo 
de Escragnolle Taunay (Viscount of 
Taunay) (1886-91); Commander José 
Luiz Alves (1891-94); Dr. Alfredo do 
Nascimento Silva (1894-97); Dr. Joaquim 
Aurelio Barreto Nabuco de Araujo (1897— 
99); Dr. Alfredo do Nascimento Silva, for 
a second term (1899-1900); Chief Justice 
Antonio Ferreira de Souza Pitanga (1900-— 
06); Dr. Affonso Celso de Assis Figueiredo 
(Count Affonso Celso) (1906-12); and Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Ramiz Galvao (Baron 
of Ramiz Galvao), who died early this 
year, elected in 1912. The present in- 
cumbent is Dr. Alfredo Valladao. 

Since 1839, the Revista do Instituto has 
been published without interruption. So 
far, 168 volumes have appeared, besides 
more than 100 special issues and two vol- 
umes of the great historical dictionary. 
It is unquestionably an example of per- 
severance and continuity rarely found 
among us. 

This annual publication has already 
earned the title, of which it is very proud, 
of “‘an inestimable library; a great monu- 
ment to the traditions, the character and 
the worth of Brazil; a model of knowl- 


edge, application and ability”, and Af- 
fonso Celso said in connection with the 
Revista, ““A nation’s energy is increased 
when its people are made proud of their 
history.” It is widely circulated in Eu- 
rope and America, which send in regular 
exchange their principal intellectual pub- 
lications. As for America, the Institute’s 
bonds with this continent were drawn 
closer by virtue of the First International 
Congress of History in America, held as 
part of the celebration of the first cen- 
tenary of Brazilian independence, Sep- 
tember 7, 1922. At that time nine extra- 
ordinary issues of the Revista were pub- 
lished. 

I have already had occasion to observe, 
and I repeat it now: Future students of 
the Institute will realize that it expresses 
our own national life, and no one will be 
bold enough to affirm that without the 
help of its monumental Revista any page 
of the history of Brazil can ever be written 
with the slightest degree of accuracy. 

It is interesting to recall the various 
headquarters that the Institute has had. 
Dom Pedro II, as has been said, soon gave 
it a room in his city palace, and later 
additional space. 

In January 1908, when the Baron of 
Rio Branco became president, he tried to 
provide the Institute with the accommo- 
dations needed by its constant growth. 
Thanks to his efforts, the national Con- 
gress granted an appropriation sufficient 
to begin the proposed building. Rio 
Branco did not live to see his plan com- 
pleted, for he died in February 1912. 
Part of this work, one of the dreams of the 
great Brazilian statesman, is due to 
Affonso Celso, a worthy successor to that 
great figure in our contemporary history, 
for with government authorization he 
succeeded in having built, on land belong- 
ing to the Syllogeu Brasileiro, a wing for 
the exclusive use of the Institute. 
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The Institute today possesses perhaps 
the finest library, archives and collection 
of maps pertaining to Brazil. This fact 
alone would testify to its usefulness to 
society. There are nearly 80,000 volumes, 
50,000 manuscripts, and 3,000 maps, all 
systematically catalogued. Its reading and 
reference room, open to the public daily 
from 12 to 2, is in constant use by students 
and specialists in the subject. Until 1859 
the books belonging to the library of the 
Institute were not catalogued, nor was 
there any special employee in charge of 
the library and archives; the first secre- 
tary performed those duties without pay. 
In that year the services of an expert in 
the subject were engaged by the first 
secretary, Canon Fernandes Pinheiro. 
This was the bibliographer Francisco 
Antonio Martins, who in 1860 sent to the 
printer the Catalogue of Books of the Library 
of the Brazilian Historical and Geographical 
Institute. ‘The position was later held by 
the philologist Dr. Antonio de Castro 
Lopes who, in 1893, published a new cata- 
logue of the books then existing in the 
Dom Pedro II room. On February 10, 
1896, Colonel Joaquim da Costa Mattos 
was appointed to the post. With the aid 
of Bruto Belli de Leonardo, he rendered an 
account of the books presented by Dom 
Pedro II. His successor was the learned 
Dr. José Vieira Fazenda, unanimously 
elected on March 6, 1898. Dr. Vieira 
Fazenda, who died in 1917, was followed 
by Dr. Pedro Souto Mairo, at whose death 
in 1925 Senhora Lucia Furquim Lahmeyer, 
the present librarian, was appointed. 

The Historical Institute has been a not- 
able research center ever since its estab- 
lishment. It has seen its library, archives, 
museum, and map collection increase 
steadily year by year, enriched by various 
acquisitions, some by purchase, some by 
valuable donations of books, documents, 
letters, and other valuable objects, princi- 


pally of the Second Empire. These were 
received not only from its members, but 
also from other individuals and from simi- 
lar scientific associations, both national 
and foreign. 

The nucleus of its original library, which 
is a treasurehouse of the first order, was 
composed of the so-called Instituto Collec- 
tion, which was increased on March 12, 
1892, by another no less large and val- 
uable: The Theresa Christina collection, 
consisting of the books from the private 
library of the Emperor and Empress, his- 
torical prints and portraits, views of Rio 
de Janeiro, engravings, photographs and 
lithographs, ancient maps, plans, and an 
infinite number of brochures and pam- 
phlets, all donated to the Institute by 
Dom Pedro II while in exile. 

In addition to these, there are also many 
other collections, both of books and of 
autographs, originally part of the library 
or archives of notable Brazilians, most of 
which were bequests to the Institute. 
These bear the names of their founders, 
like the Porciuncula Collection, and in- 
clude donations from the Marquis of Her- 
val; Marquis of Olinda; Councillor Alen- 
car Araripe; Viscount of Ourém; Council- 
lor Saraiva; Viscount of Ouro Preto; Coun- 
cillor Francisco Belisario; Manuel Barata; 
André Verneck; Marshal Bormann; Luiz 
Rodolpho; Lima Drummond; Baroness of 
Loreto; Viscount of Maracajij; Marshal 
Andréa; Viscount of Caravellas; José Boni- 
facio, “‘the Patriarch’”’; Varnhagen; Count 
d’Eu; Souza Pitanga; Martim Francisco; 
Baron of Sao Borja; Senator Nabuco; and 
Count Affonso Celso. 

In 1914, through the efforts of Dr. 
Mendes Pimentel, the valuable archives 
of José Antonio Saraiva, a former member 
of the Imperial Council, were offered to 
the Institute. The collection consists of 
more than a thousand documents. In the 
Arca de Sigillo (sealed chest) established by 
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Dr. Francisco Freire Allemao on Decem- 
ber 9, 1847, the Institute is holding not 
only the memoirs of the Viscount of Tau- 
nay, given to the Institute on August 26, 
1892, with the condition they would be 
opened, read and published only after 
1943, if the family is then willing, but also 
papers belonging to Ambassador Domicio 
da Gama and many other documents. 

Among suggestions of mine carried out 
in my first year as life secretary should be 
mentioned the Norival de Freitas Mission. 
This valued member of the Institute left 
for Europe on March 8, 1907, sent by the 
Institute to search the Portuguese ar- 
chives for historical documents that would 
be of real value to Brazil. Besides collect- 
ing extremely interesting documents and 
valuable reports, this mission was success- 
ful in establishing an exchange of paleo- 
graphic copies between Brazil and Portu- 
gal. In this way activities begun during 
the Empire, in which Antonio Gongalves 
Dias, Joao Francisco Lisbéa, Vasconcellos 
de Drummond, Varnhagen and Joaquim 
Caetano da Silva took part, were con- 
tinued. 

Later Dr. Pedro Souto Maior was en- 
trusted with a similar mission to the ar- 
chives of Spain. 

The extremely interesting documents 
belonging to the Institute were first inven- 
toried by Varnhagen and later by Council- 
lor of State Tristao de Alencar Araripe, 
who in 1884 published the Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in the Brazilian Historical and 
Geographical Institute on December 31, 1583. 
In 1884 Dr. Moreira de Azevedo prepared 
An Account of the Autographs and Originals in 
the Historical Institute. ‘The Institute also 
cherishes real treasures among its maps. 

The section called the Museum, estab- 
lished at the suggestion of Varnhagen, con- 
tains antiques, relics, and historical curiosi- 
ties enjoyed by all who visit it. Among 
them are two boundary markers dating 


from the early settlement of our country, 
discovered by the Baron of Capanema. 
They show the Portuguese arms and com- 
memorate the passage of Martim Affonso 
de Souza along the shore near Cananéa. 
Other treasures are a collection of gold 
coins of the time of the Dutch invasion; 
the skull of a primitive man found in Lagéa 
Santa and sent to the Institute in 1844 by 
the learned Dr. Lund; the sword of the 
Marshal Duke of Caxias; and a collection 
of death masks of our most notable men, 
such as José Bonifacio; Antonio Carlos; 
Evaristo da Veiga; Zacharias de Gées; the 
Viscount of InhaGma; Francisco Manuel: 
José Mauricio; Miguel de Frias, etc.; and 
portraits and landscapes. 

In 1908, when the Baron of Rio Branco 
was president, the Institute, at the sugges- 
tion of the author and of Dr. Alfredo 
Ferreira de Carvalho, organized an exhi- 
bition of Brazilian periodicals to com- 
memorate the centenary of the first Brazil- 
ian newspaper. The idea was unanimously 
adopted and the laborious task of carrying 
it out fell to me as secretary general of 
the executive committee, whose chairman 
was Count Affonso Celso. More than 
15,000 newspapers from all Brazil were 
sent to the exhibition, which was opened 
on August 11, 1908, but because of lack of 
space nearly 10,000 could not be shown. 

The centenary of journalism was the 
occasion for the publication of two special 
volumes of the Revista do Instituto Historico. 
One of them was a monograph on the his- 
tory of the Brazilian press, written by Dr. 
Alfredo de Carvalho, and illustrated with 
more than fifty plates. “These reproduced 
in facsimile old journals and newspapers, 
beginning with the Gazeta do Rio de Janeiro, 
whose first issue was that of Saturday 
September 10, 1808, and the dade de Ouro 
do Brasil, printed for the first time in Bahia 
on May 14, 1811, during the administra- 
tion of the Count of Arcos. The unique 
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DOM PEDRO I 


The erection in Rio de Janeiro of this statue of the founder of independent Brazil was due to the Historical 
and Geographical Institute, which has always sought to pay the debt of national honor owed by the 
country to its great men. 


copy of the first issue, which was included 
in the exhibits, had belonged to Dom Pedro 
II and is now a part of our library. 

Another effective patriotic service ren- 
dered by the Institute was the convocation 
of the First Congress of National History, 
held in the Institute from September 7 to 
16, 1914, under the able presidency of 
Senhor Ramiz Galvao, our late eminent 
fellow member. Its proceedings were pub- 
lished in five volumes. The Congress of 
History was one of the finest undertakings 
of the Institute on behalf of national prog- 
ress and education. 

A second congress was held in 1931, and 
in 1932 the inaugural sessions of the Pan 
American Institute of History and Geog- 
raphy took place under its auspices. The 
proceedings of the latter are now in press. 

The Institute has been represented in 


almost all national and international con- 
gresses dealing with the subjects to which 
it 1s devoted. 

To the painstaking research of members 
of the Institute, our country also owes 
interesting historical and paleographic dis- 
coveries. ‘These include, to mention only 
a few, the finding in 1839 by Francisco 
Adolpho Varnhagen (later Viscount of 
Porto Seguro) of the tomb of Pedro Alvares 
Cabral, discoverer of Brazil, in the sacristy 
of the Convento da Graga, in Santarém; 
the first few pages, unbound, of a manu- 
script dated 1500, giving the orders of the 
voyage to India on which Alvares Cabral 
came to Brazil; and the death certificate 
of Father Bartholomeu Lourengo, the in- 
ventor of air navigation, who died in 1757. 
Many valuable manuscripts were brought 
from European archives by Varnhagen, 
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Vasconcellos Drummond, Gongalves Dias, 
Joaquim Caetano, J. F. Lisbéa, Porto 
Alegre, José Hygino, Norival de Freitas 
and Souto Maior. 

Besides being the most vigilant guardian 
of Brazilian history, the Institute has 
always sought to pay the great debt of 
national honor owed by our country to its 
outstanding men. It was at the initiative 
of the Institute that in 1854 Joaquim Nor- 
berto’s suggestion on the necessity of com- 
pleting the monument to independence on 
the field of Ypiranga was presented to the 
proper authorities. Other notable civic 
monuments also due to proposals of the 
Historical Institute include: The eques- 
trian statue of Dom Pedro I, in what was 
then the Praga da Constituigaéo, today 
‘Tiradentes; the great cross in Porto Seguro, 
symbolizing that planted by Cabral on 
May 1, 1500; the statue to José Bonifacio 
de Andrada e Silva, the Patriarch of Inde- 
pendence, suggested in 1861 and unveiled 
in 1872, next to Sao Francisco de Paula 
in Rio de Janeiro; and the statue of Dom 
Pedro II in the Quinta da Boa Vista. A 
statue to Varnhagen will soon be com- 
pleted. Furthermore, the Institute took 
the initiative in the erection of a mausole- 
um for the Andrada brothers, in Santos. 
The Institute also proposed the repatri- 
ation of the ashes of Dom Pedro II and 
Dona Theresa Christina, as well as of the 
mortal remains of Manuel de Araujo Porto 
Alegre and Francisco Adolpho Varnhagen. 

At a meeting on April 20, 1923, our 
late president, Count Affonso Celso, sug- 
gested the erection of a triumphal arch to 
the martyr-heroes of independence, to have 
as its dominant figure Tiradentes, flanked 
by Sister Joanna Angelica, who was assas- 
sinated by Portuguese soldiers in Bahia, 
and by Nicolao, the faithful negro slave of 
the rebel Domingos Vieira. At the meet- 
ing on May 3 of the same year I proposed 
that a bronze tablet containing the names 


of all the deputies elected to the First 
Brazilian Constituent Assembly that met 
on May 3, 1823, under the presidency of 
the Emperor Dom Pedro II, be placed in 
the new building of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The idea of establishing the Academy of 
Letters originated in a proposition pre- 
sented in the Institute on June 10, 1847, as 
may be verified by consulting the Revista. 

Our rulers, in both the Empire and the 
Republic, often had recourse to the Insti- 
tute to elucidate knotty questions, and 
always, in earlier days as now, the Institute 
has never failed to justify the high official 
confidence placed in it. 

Throughout the century ending this 
month the Institute has held regular and 
special sessions, at which our intellectuals 
and specialists, men of letters, historians, 
journalists, magistrates and statesmen have 
brilliantly discussed the principal men, 
events and controversial points in the 
history, geography and ethnology of Brazil. 

All of this has given the Historical Insti- 
tute that high repute in which it is held by 
the government and the people of Brazil, 
and has won for it the spontaneous confi- 
dence of the public, which considers it the 
century-old sanctuary where our elders 
laid the foundation of the history of our 
country and where its worship is religiously 
kept alive. This is because the history of 
Brazil, which until the time of Varnhagen 
was simply a series of chronicles containing 
contradictory legends, found in the Insti- 
tute not merely a focus but also its authen- 
tic and natural representative. 

The Institute is the living registry of 
Brazilian history, the “know thyself” of 
national tradition for the Brazilian people. 
No other organization can compete with 
it, for the simple reason that no other could, 
or does, possess the requisite essentials. 

The Brazilian Historical and Geograph- 
ical Institute has had a long and fruitful 
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life, strikingly linked to the past of our 
national institutions, whose creation and 
growth it has witnessed. It can indeed be 
said of that conspicuous creation of the 
Regency (a fact seldom true of other sim- 
ilar institutions) that it did not find the 
brilliant history of the Empire and the 
Republic of Brazil already enacted but, as 
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a contemporary of that history, the Insti- 
tute itself lived it as it gradually unrolled 
and has indelibly inscribed its records in 
the calm and impartial pages of its Revista. 

In a word, the Brazilian Historical and 
Geographical Institute can and should be 
proud of a hundred years of productive and 
noble existence! 





THE YPIRANGA MONUMENT 
With the cry of “Independence or death!’ Dom Pedro I proclaimed the independence 


of Brazil in 1822 on the field of Ypiranga, now part of the city of SAo Paulo. 


The hand- 


some monument that commemorates the event was erected at the suggestion of the 
Brazilian Historical and Geographical Institute. 


Farewell to the Children of Brazil’ 


GABRIELA MISTRAL 


CHILDREN OF Brazit, I am leaving your 
country after passing five months among 
you. Your fatherland is like the moun- 
tain of iron in the Arabian Nights: It doub- 
les the route and upsets the calculation of 
the traveler. Brazil grips and holds him 
by its outward splendor, by the gentle 
temperament of its people and by its 
American individuality. 

In these vacation months, almost all of 
you are in the country or at the shore. 
These words of a traveler who is also a 
teacher you will read on the beach at 
Copacabana or in inland fields, seated 
among farming implements or lying on 
the red earth of Brazil. This Brazilian 
soil is perhaps your best symbol; the 
Earth is strong here and even the plants 
remind one of the Garden of Eden. 

Although you spend two-thirds of the 
year in your beautiful cities, you children 
of Brazil are country dwellers, as I am 
too. You exhale the breath of the soil 
and are redolent with the fragrance of 
your peaceful history. Other great peo- 
ples of the world, the Italian, the French, 
the Chilean, the Mexican, are likewise 
strong, because they have kept intact that 
savor of the earth which is both refreshing 
and comforting. 

I am grateful to you for the program at 
the Chile School. It was there that I first 
saw the native dances of Brazil, which 
whetted my appetite for research in your 
wealth of folklore. I am grateful to you 
for the day I spent in the Antonio Delfino 
School. ‘Then you gave me two gifts I had 
which went 


never received elsewhere, 


1 Translated from “El Mercurio,” Santiago, Chile, 
June 5, 1938. 
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straight to my heart: An album of the 
legends of your trees, copied in your own 
handwriting, and another album with 
twenty locks of your hair. I am grateful 
to you for my hours in the Institute at Sao 
Paulo, where we exchanged stories of your 
childhood and mine, tossing them from 
hand to hand like playthings, as we chat- 
ted together like members of one family. 
I am grateful to you for the athletic 
games on the Island of Paqueta, when I 
heard you laugh, whistle, and shout, 
mimicking the sounds of your rivers, your 
seashore, and your animals. There was 
nothing foreign, nothing borrowed, noth- 
ing taken from alien sources. Everything 
was Brazilian, everything came from your 
own fertile imagination. 

For your graciousness, for your intelli- 
gence, for the delightful comradeship that 
you have given me, I feel myself indebted 
to your teachers, who have trained you to 
be alert and charming. 

Children of Brazil, heirs of Portugal— 
which doubled our geographical knowl- 
edge, invented a school of architecture, 
and gave to Europe a noble epic and ex- 
quisite poetry—the order to create is the 
command which is now heard in every 
school, every workshop, and every pro- 
gram of yours. I was greatly moved when 
I heard it from the lips of Brazilian teach- 
ers, writers, and musicians, because for 
many years I have had deep affection for 
the school that is creative, that trains, that 
inspires to creation. 

You decorate your walls, your cups, your 
notebooks with palms, orchids, jaguars, 
red herons and humming birds, just as the 
Greeks used acanthus leaves, ivy, horses, 
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Courtesy of Pearl E. Byington 





CHILDREN IN SAO PAULO 


“I have loved you, I have known you, and I shall always follow you faithfully, children of great and 
kindly Brazil.” 


and oxen for decorative purposes. Be- 
fore the children in my Spanish America 
had a national folk poem, you had Martim 
Cereré, in which words are interwoven to 
form a tapestry of Brazilian scenes and 
exploits. 

You were the first to venture to offer to 
the world your own music, at once abrupt 
and slow, harsh and gentle, like your 
forests, your wilderness and your parks. 

Moreover, children of Brazil, you have 
unwittingly created something which is 
no longer respected in some other parts of 
the world. You have created a Christian 
melting-pot of races, at the very moment 
when Christianity is being hacked to pieces 
or disfigured in other regions. You have 
created the Christian of America, white, 
yellow or black, an accomplishment that 
was not achieved even in Palestine, that 
crossroads of nations, but that is attained 


here in land untrodden by the feet of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Children, you have not 
realized the full import of this Brazilian 
creation, which streams from your schools 
and your churches and flows through your 
cities and along the roads of Brazil. 

You, my children, have created and will 
continue to create gladly. You are the 
least sad and mournful of all the Ibero- 
American nations. You pray joyfully, you 
criticize without bitterness and, whether 
rich or poor, you work hopefully. 

The vital races, that is, the age-long 
masters of the world, worked as you are 
doing,—in Greece, in the Campagna, or 
along the Minho. 

I carry away with me, in the deepest and 
securest corner of my memory, your voices 
and your language, like flying dust that 
both enlivens and softens the air. I have 
brought them away in records of choruses, 
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Photograph by Rebecca Smaltz 


IN A RIO DE JANEIRO PRIMARY SCHOOL 


It was in such a school as this that Gabriela Mistral, the famous Chilean poet, saw Brazilian children 
learning about other parts of their country, making the huts and canoes of the Amazon, and using their 
own plants and flowers as decorative motives. 


which I shall listen to at home, whether in 
Europe or in America, which I shall always 
listen to so as never to forget them. 

Keep on creating, every day that Time 
gives you and that Eternity gilds for you. 
Although it may appear that you are doing 
only your own work, with every move- 
ment of your saw, your crane, your tiller, 
you are working also for Chile, you are 
quickening our pulses and increasing our 
bloodstream, because we are a nation that 
trusts and is trusted. 

There is a secret process of the American 
soul which expresses our good or our evil 
in words that seem individual, but are 
really racial and that, starting in country 
A or country Z of America, finally form a 
single phrase. Once this was ‘‘political in- 
dependence,”’ and now perhaps it is ““moral 
and economic emancipation.” We Amer- 


icans speak in such phrases without realiz- 
ing 1t, and when discord separates us, the 
Spirit punishes us by making our watch- 
word sterile. 

Perhaps God thinks of us, in spite of the 
massive solidity of the continent, as a sys- 
tem of air currents which play at running 
away from each other, but envelop one 
another whenever it 1s necessary, whenever 
a chill spasm of danger comes upon 
them. 

The names of our leaders, our continen- 
tal pioneers, are easily interchangeable. 
They have a moral equivalence, and fit 
into each other like the successive cases in 
which the Pharoah was buried. The mys- 
tic body of America has, in the good 
Lincoln, the noble Bolivar, the pacific 
O’Higgins, the wise Ruy Barbosa, the 
tragic Tiradentes, wrapping upon wrap- 
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ping, defenses and yet more defenses, for 
its sacred frame. 

In a couple of months more, I shall no 
longer be able to see you from the pleasant 
heights of the State of Sao Paulo or from 
the plains of the River Plate. I shall be 
beyond the mountains, in the valley of 
Chile, where to look upon the absent is not 
to see them in the flesh but to create them 
again from memory. 

Then I shall describe you to my children 
in Chile as you really are, like a great frieze 
of white and mestizo, working and playing 
on the shores of the Atlantic, and appar- 
ently having no other hope and no other 
desire than to leave the coast to look at the 
world. 

But the true though invisible picture is 
this other: The magic Amazon sends you 
from far inland the Indian arrow, the call 
of the earth. The Amazon tears your eyes 


from the sea and turns them towards its 
own immensity; the Amazon captures you 
with a whiff of perfume, bending you 
toward it; the Amazon, which is the es- 
sence of America, talks to you, whistles to 
you, roars at you from that green expanse, 
from its deep longing, which is the longing 
of the original and eternal America. The 
frieze of Brazilian children, the sea-side 
frieze that I am describing, harkens to the 
Amazon and, under the spell of its magic, 
moves little by little inland, farther inland, 
farther (pan 

I have loved you, I have known you and 
I shall always follow you faithfully, chil- 
dren of great and kindly Brazil. I have 
borrowed a phrase from the Italian poet to 
tell you that I am keeping, not that which 
I am giving, but rather that which I am 
losing: I shall always keep you with me, 
though I may never see you again. 


United States Trade with Latin America 
Fiscal year 1937-38 


JULIAN G. ZIER 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


ACCORDING TO figures compiled by the 
Division of Foreign ‘Trade Statistics, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the total United States imports from and 
exports to all nations for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938 amounted to $2,361,- 
257,000 and $3,393,192,000, respectively. 
Corresponding figures for the preceding 
fiscal year were: Imports, $2,941,504,000, 
and exports, $2,837,580,000. 

Of these totals the 20 Latin American 
Republics supplied imports to the value 


of $508,294,000 in 1937-38 and $629,- 
422,000 in 1936-37 (a decline of 19.2 per- 
cent this year as compared with last) and 
received United States exports to the 
value of $566,745,000 in 1937-38 and 
$473,731,000 in 1936-37 (an increase of 
19.6 percent). There was a decline of 
2.5 percent in United States total trade 
with Latin America during the last fiscal 
year, the combined imports and exports 
for that year aggregating $1,075,039,000, 
as compared with $1,103,153,000 in the 
preceding fiscal period. United States 
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purchases from Latin America, averaged 
for the last two fiscal years, represented 
21.5 percent of the total purchases; United 
States sales to that part of the world during 
the same period averaged 16.7 percent of 
total sales. 

Imports from the northern group of 
countries, i. e., the countries from Panama 
north, amounted to $202,844,000, declin- 
ing, as compared with the previous fiscal 
year, by 16 percent. Purchases from the 
southern group, including all the republics 


of South Arnerica, amounted to $305,450,- 
000, decreasing by 21.3 percent. 

United States exports to the republics 
of North America during 1937-38 totaled 
$229,762,000, which was only slightly 
more than the figure ($228,258,000) for 
the preceding fiscal year. Sales to the 
South American republics increased from 
$245,473,000 in 1936-37 to $336,983,000 
bat LD VI—Bo\, Oe Di/od) USKESIIE. 

A comparison of the trade by countries 
during the past fiscal year with that of the 


United States imports from Latin America—12 months ended June 30 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
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1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported 
to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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preceding 12 months shows percentage 
increases in United States imports from 
Guatemala (2.4 percent), Costa Rica (27.2 
percent), Haiti (35.2 percent), Bolivia 
(15.5 percent), Paraguay (15.5 percent), 
and Peru (4.9 percent). For the other 
Republics losses are recorded, ranging 
from 3.3 percent for Colombia to 67.7 
percent for Uruguay. Increases are regis- 
tered in exports to 17 of the Republics, 
ranging from 0.4 percent for Nicaragua to 
58.7 percent for Venezuela; sales to Mex- 


ico, Panama and Haiti declined by 4.8 
percent, 26.6 percent, and 12.1 percent, 
respectively. 

The following tables show the trade of 
the United States with each of the republics 
of Latin America during the last two 
fiscal years. In addition to imports from 
and exports to each country, the state- 
ments give grand totals for the North 
American republics, for the South 
American republics, and for all Latin 
America. 


United States exports to Latin Amertca—12 months ended June 30 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
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1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported 
to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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SANTOS 


‘‘Whether you hunt, fish, play tennis or golf, or enjoy football, whether you are a midget camera fiend, 
a lover of nature and flowers, or just like to lie basking in the sun on the beach, Santos will take care of 
you, if you take the trouble to discover it for yourself.” 


Santos—Busy Seaport and Nature’s 


Fairyland 


ALEXANDER 8S. GREIG 


Rio bE JANEIRO holds uncontested a 
prominent place in the stardom of South 
American tourist attractions. But thanks 
to a gorgeous natural setting, intelligent 
propaganda, provision of first class hotel 
facilities and many diversions for the 
tourists, Santos can more than hold its 
own among the many other interesting 
and lovely places which the tourist will 
have the privilege of seeing when visiting 
beautiful Brazil. 

In addition to having unsurpassed 
bathing beaches, beautiful views of moun- 

1 Reprinted from ‘Brazil’, July 1938. 
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tains and sea, and a luxuriant, unspoiled 
tropical setting, Santos is also the principal 
and busiest port of Brazil, the gateway of 
the rich state of Sao Paulo, and the world’s 
foremost coffee port, so that its bustling 
trade necessarily obliges the visiting vessel 
to make an extended stay at this port. 
A few days at Santos, well spent, will am- 
ply repay the visitor and leave unfor- 
gettable memories of this lovely port on 
the South Atlantic coast. 

It may be that we are not yet properly 
equipped to exploit the tourist trade as an 
industry, that our diversions are not up to 
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the standards of Rio’s night life and to the 
exacting tastes of the habitués of New 
York’s gay fifties. As a matter of fact, 
the tourist at large in Santos must be the 
explorer, instead of the explored, but what 
of that? Does not half the charm of travel- 
ing lie in coming upon the unexpected, 
discovering for ourselves the unannounced, 
quaint and beautiful, or the typical char- 
acteristics of the country one visits? Santos 
and its immediate vicinity offer unlimited 
possibilities for such exploring, with natu- 
ral beauty, unequalled seabathing, and 
repose for tired nerves as its reward. 

As one who has had the good fortune to 
live here for many years and who has 
learned to love this place and its kind and 
understanding people, | am happy to try 
to present to our visitors the key to these 
fascinating and undiscovered beauties, so 
conveniently located within easy range of 
the visiting steamer. At least 1 hope that 
the few suggestions below will lead some 
enterprising nature-lovers into this prom- 
ised land, and give them the taste for a 
prolonged sojourn here, with greater possi- 
bilities of discovering for themselves the 
charm of Santos. 

Even though your vessel enters Santos 
at some ungodly early hour, the fantas- 
tically beautiful entrance to Santos bay is 
worth an early rising. Rounding green 
but forbidding Moella and the lovely 
Ilha das Palmas, the long, low palm- 
fringed beach of Santos dotted with villas 
and bathing hotels comes into view. In 
the near background is Monte-Serrate 
and other hills, in the far background the 
majestic Serra do Mar coastal range, 
4,000 feet high, topping mountain range 
upon mountain range, just emerging from 
the pale blue morning mist into the clear, 
sunlit day. The old picturesque fort at 
the Barra is passed on the right as the 
vessel enters the narrow channel, flanked 
by the wakening city on one side and the 


immense pale green banana plantations on 
Santo Amaro Island. Half an hour later 
you are stepping off the gangplank, bath- 
ing suit in hand, to seek adventure on your 
own, away from the bally-hooed track of 
the tourist but still almost within hailing 
distance of your ship. 

The commercial center of the city is apt 
to be disappointing, and the Santistas are 
fully aware of its shortcomings. All are 
striving, from the prefeito down to the 
humblest citizen, to improve upon it, to 
remodel and to urbanize. Wish them 


luck at their work, and hope that the 
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Courtesy of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 


THE COFFEE EXCHANGE, SANTOS 


Santos is the leading coffee port of the world. In 

its exchange millions of pounds of coffee are 

bought and sold, after being carefully graded by 
experts working in one of the upper rooms. 
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Santos of the future will still maintain the 
Brazilian atmosphere that so greatly adds 
to its charm. Still, the center of the city 
offers some places of considerable interest, 
such as historical buildings, churches, and 
parks. Your ship’s purser will be able to 
tell you of places where the Anglo-Ameri- 
can or European tourists will find his own 
cooking and drinks served “‘just as at 
home,” or, if you look for local color and 





BARTOLOMEU LOURENCO DE GUSMAO, 
FATHER OF AVIATION 


Father Gusm4o, born in Santos in 1675, invented 
an airship which had a trial in Lisbon on April 19, 
1709. It rose to the height of the palace, but 
crashed against the top of a wall. The inventor 
clearly foresaw the advantages of aviation, for he 
had written to the King: “With these instruments 
important messages could be carried to the armies 
. . . business men could send letters and goods to 
all cities . . . the Portuguese nation could have the 
glory of discovering the regions adjacent to the 
poles at the ends of the world...” 


will take a chance, where you may find the 
tasty but rich Brazilian national dish of 
black beans, rice, jerked beef and pork— 
the famous fezjoada completa—served to per- 
fection. And if you are wise, you will 
fortify yourself with a glass of fiery, old 
pinga, just “‘to save your life.” Although 
it may be an acquired taste foreigners seem 
to acquire it pretty fast! 

Almost precisely in the center of the 
city, the lovely old park at Praga dos 
Andradas houses a number of that pre- 
historic, threetoed animal, the sloth, com- 
pletely at large in the treetops. Although 
sloths are quite big, it is hard for an un- 
trained eye to spot them. By just saying 
pregui¢a to one of the urchins hovering 
around and pointing to the treetops, it 
won’t be long before you will have one of 
the sleepy gray animals eagerly pointed 
out to you. But be careful and look up at 
the trees when you ask, for preguiga also 
means ‘“‘lazy,” and you don’t want to be 
misunderstood ! 

Before you leave for the beach, take the 
funicular up to Monte-Serrate, right above 
your head, for a bird’s-eye view of the 
city. The cars run at any hour, and the 
trip is very much worth while. Far out to 
sea you will spot Moella, Ilha das Palmas, 
and the long sweeps of beach, which are 
Santos’ front to the sea. You will follow 
the sinuous course of the channel where 
your ship entered, you will see the immense 
lowlying coastal plain, green with bananas 
and mangrove swamps rolling away to- 
wards the foothills, and you will see the 
high Serra, where you can spot the 2,500- 
foot dip taken by the motor road from the 
high plateau of temperate Sao Paulo down 
to subtropical Santos. 

Monte-Serrate also boasts a casino, with 
dancing, campista (faro) and baccarat, for 
those who like that sort of thing. A few 
steps behind this temple of mundane Joys, 
you will find a quaint old church, dedi- 
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A SQUARE IN SANTOS 


Against the background of a baroque church stands the monument to Gaffree and Guinle, two benefactors 
of the city and country. 


cated to Our Lady of Monte-Serrate, 
patroness of humble fishermen, mariners 
in distress, and those who are lame and 
suffering. Many are the proofs of miracu- 
lous cures you will find there, but princi- 
pally it is the altar of pious newlyweds, 
who pray for the blessing of children in 
their lives. 

Once you are safely down the steep 
funicular, take a car and go to Julio 
Conceigao’s famed Orchid Park at Mira- 
mar. This marvelous private collection 
with its 30,000 plants, the largest open-air 
orchid collection in the world, is open to 
the public, thanks to its owner’s generous 
wish to share his beautiful treasures with 
his fellow citizens, and is the show place of 
Santos. Orchids are grown there as they 
are found in the forests, on trees and rocks. 
You will not find the neat rows of pots 
and pans of your northern greenhouses 


but a genuine piece of Brazilian jungle 
transplanted within ten minutes of the 
center of a busy and prosperous seaport. 
Although orchids have their seasons like 
all other plants, a visit will always be 
interesting, for at any season you will find 
some of these lovely flowers open to 
delight your eyes. And if you are lucky 
enough to be in Santos in October and 
November, or in March, when the large 
garden is a riot of huge blooms, you will 
do well to bring your color movie camera 
along, so that you may show the folks at 
home something they never dreamed of in 
their wildest fantasies. I know that 
botanical names are meaningless to many 
people, but when you see an old palm 
trunk literally smothered with hundreds 
of the large mauve eight or ten-inch 
flowers of Cattleya Warne, you will think 
of your Park Avenue florist and his $3.50 
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THE BEACH AT SAO VICENTE 
The pillar commemorates the founding of Sao Vicente, the oldest European settlement in Brazil, more 


than four hundred years ago. 


It is now a suburb of Santos. 


A solitary walk under the tropical stars 


along the quiet sands will long be remembered. 


flowers, and on your return say that you 
bought corsages in Santos at thirty cents 
apiece! ‘This garden is also famous for its 
magnificent royal palms, huge bread-fruit 
trees (which will make you think of The 
Mutiny of the Bounty), pawpaws, avocados, 
and a host of other exotic trees and plants. 

The garden is right on the beach, where 
the swimming is ideal. You will find 
cabanas for changing into your swimming 
togs placed conveniently everywhere along 
Pie bcacheawhemiccmormmtnenmnsmiVely 
modest; don’t try to change your clothes 
on the beach! You might take your bath 
right where you are, at Miramar, or a 
mile further up, at Gonzaga, in front of 
the big bathing hotels, the most popular 
spot in Santos on Sundays, or at almost 
any spot that catches your fancy, but my 
own favorite bathing place is right up 
at the end of the beach, at idyllic Ilha 


Porchat, where the Santos beach ends and 
the beach and bay of Sao Vicente begin. 
Everywhere the bathing is good, safe, and 
guaranteed free from sharks, but beware 
of the sea at its rare rough moments, or 
you may be swept out by the tides beyond 
reach of human help. But on the whole, 
bathing at Santos is as safe as anywhere in 
the world and a most delightful experience 
at any time of the year. 

Just outside the restaurant at Ilha 
Porchat, you will note a curiously cleft 
stone close to the rocky shore. 

A most beautiful path enters this crack 
and takes you out along the coast, in the 
perfect setting of a virgin forest just a few 
yards from the tropical sea. Farther on, 
the path swings upward through the 
forest and brings you out in the open at 
the highest point of the island, with a 
view, of breathtaking beauty, of the full 
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GUARUJA BEACH 
A short trip by ferry and trolley from Santos brings the visitor to one of the most beautiful beaches in 


South America. 


Automobiles drive for long distances over the hard beaches near Santos, in sight of the 


lovely hills that form a picturesque setting. 


sweep of Santos and Sao Vicente beaches. 
Another path takes you down to the starting 
point, to a new dip in the refreshing surf, 
for the whole walk may be taken in your 
bathing suit, although beach or rubber 
shoes are recommended for the excursion. 

If your boat stays overnight, sip your 
aperitifs in the garden in front of the big 
hotel at Gonzaga, in the short tropical 
twilight, and have your dinner in one of 
the luxurious establishments on the same 
part of the beach. Afterwards take a stroll 
through the gay crowds enjoying the fresh 
air along the cool beach, or take the trolley 
to Sao Vicente for a solitary walk on the 
quiet beach along Sao Vicente Bay, under 
the tropical stars. We cannot offer you a 
choice of good shows or concerts, and 
maybe you have seen our latest films a 
month before you left home, but long after 
you have forgotten Clark Gable’s heroic 


acting in his biggest thriller, you will 
remember that starlit walk on romantic 
Sao Vicente beach. The air is cooled by 
the land breezes from the high serras, and 
no mosquitoes will disturb you. 

If you have a whole day or more in 
Santos, there are numerous opportunities 
for excursions or picnics. The most beau- 
tiful part of the road to Sao Paulo goes up 
the serra at Cubatdo, and don’t forget to 
ask your chauffeur to drive you to the old 
monument at the top of the abandoned 
colonial road, with a marvelous view of 
Santos and Sao Vicente and the enormous 
sweep of surf-fringed Praia Grande stretch- 
ing far to the south. As the trip takes only 
a couple of hours you have ample time to 
drive back to Santos again via the ferry- 
boat to Guaruja, one of the most beautiful 
beaches in South America. If you wish 
to venture farther afield, take a couple of 
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PULLING IN THE NETS 


“If you are lucky enough to see the fishermen dragging their heavy nets with all the varied catch of the 
tropical sea, do not bathe too close by or you will frighten the fish and rob the fishermen of the award 
for their backbreaking toil.’ 


sandwiches with you and get yourself a 
cold beer at Praia da Tartaruga (Turtle 
Bay) after a refreshing drive over the firm, 
smooth beach. If you walk the few steps 
across the narrow peninsula behind the 
Recreio, you will come out on the rocky 
surfbeaten outer coast, where you can 
louok down on the turtles basking about in 
the swell. And the glassy, clear waters of 
the inner bay, in front of the Recreio, will 
afford you the safest and finest surfbathing 
in South America! 

Near Turtle Bay, a lovely camp road 
will carry you to lonely and beautiful 
Pernambuco and Pereque beaches, ideal 
spots for picnics and seabathing, but you 
must take everything you need along with 
you and use the big rocks as your dressing 


room. ‘‘Ladies to the right, gentlemen to 
the left, please!’ Only a few fishermen’s 
straw-thatched huts will be found there, 
and you will feel as if you were on some 
enchanted Robinson Crusoe’s Island, al- 
though only ten short miles from town. 
Perhaps you will be lucky enough to see 
the fishermen drag in their heavy nets with 
all the varied catch of the tropical sea, but 
keep your bathing away from where they 
work, so as not to frighten the fish and rob 
the fishermen of the reward for their back- 
breaking toil. And remember, when bath- 
ing on these lonely outer beaches, be a bit 
careful of currents and tides; you are far 
away from help should you get into trou- 
ble. Fishing with rod, with shrimps for 
bait, from the rocks out at Guaruja is 
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grand sport, and if you are lucky your 
reward may be a huge black grouper. If 
the sea is black, and there are no bites, you 
are still lucky to have had the privilege of 
fishing in such a marvelously beautiful spot. 

Another day you may drive along the 
endless Praia Grande and bathe at quaint 
old fashioned Itanhaem, where the new 
church is 200 years old, and the old church, 
high up on the hill, was built by the early 
Jesuit fathers in 1532. Its picturesque 
ruins have inspired many an artist, and 
countless films have been taken there, but 
still the place is terra incognita for the 
average traveler, although it is only a two 
hour, or less, interesting motor ride from 
Santos, most of the route going over the 
smooth, firm, trackless beach! 

If you play golf, the Santos Golf Club 
will offer you a beautiful, sporty nine hole 
course at Sao Vicente, fifteen minutes by 
car from your ship, in a perfect unspoiled 
jungle setting, as if you were far away from 
human habitat. Should you find that the 
greens are not quite up to the Brussells 
carpet standard of your home town course 
and the roughs are more like real jungle, 
remember that you are just on the border 


line of the tropics and grass and shrubs are 
accustomed to rank growth. And even 
should the death rate of your golf balls be 
high, if you do not shoot straight, you will 
still have a memorable day of golf. 

Whether you hunt, fish, play tennis or 
golf, or enjoy football, whether you are a 
midget camera fiend, a lover of nature and 
flowers, or just like to lie basking in the sun 
on the beach, Santos will take care of you, 
if you take the trouble to discover for your- 
self. But don’t stay on board your ship, 
saying that Santos is a hole, or just go up 
to the nearest bar to kill the heat with a 
long gin and tonic, or let yourself be per- 
suaded to take a conducted tour. Re- 
member that in Santos the tourist must be 
the explorer and that you have not far to 
go on your own to find the interesting and 
the beautiful. We cannot compete with 
New York, Paris or London in museums, 
collections, historical monuments, or night 
life but we do have a thing or two to show 
for ourselves, which the New Yorker or 
Londoner will find it worth while travel- 
ing 5,000 miles to see. And we are proud 
of our busy little port, and wish everybody 
““Welcome to Santos!”’ 





Up and Down in Valparaiso 


ORLANDO CABRERA LEYVA 


“Don’t hurry, please. Don’t break the gate. 
Don’t hurry.” . . . The stile turns and turns 
like a little merry-go-round, on which every 
passenger 1s a child playing with the noon hour. 
At each turn, the stile gives a dry knock, in a 
monotonous rhythm like a mysterious accompant- 
ment marking the time of the hours up on the 
hills, the hills of cheerful people and houses 
balancing themselves above the port. 

“Don’t hurry, please. Dont 
gate.” 

A nervous dark woman collects ten centavos 
for the trip and ts terribly upset at every little 
flaw in the service. That 1s why she shouts 
and gives orders like a captain on the bridge on 
a stormy day. 

“Don’t hurry.” 


break the 


At noon 


Noon comes in Valparaiso accompanied 
by the noise of automobile horns, of bells 
that can be heard from Almendral to the 
harbor, of trolleys speeding along full of 
office workers and workmen on their way 
home. 

In the harbor, the vessels seem to yawn, 
sending smoke from their great funnels. 
Tugboats ply like busy ants from break- 
water to pier, thence to the lighters, from 
the lighters to larboard of some trans- 
oceanic liner. 

It is the time when all the harbor is 
weary. An hour later, the streets will be 
desolate, empty, full of a silence like pro- 
vincial quiet. 

The funiculars from one level of the 
city to another now have a special task to 

1 Translated from ‘‘Casino Magazine,’ Valparaiso, 
March, 1938. 
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perform. They ascend and descend in 
desperate haste, complaining at every jerk 
of their toy cars. 


The city unfolds 


People prefer to sit next to the windows, 
and even though they make the trip four 
or five times a day, they want to see how 
the city looks as it unfolds more and more 
at every foot the car ascends. For the old 
resident of Valparaiso there would be no 
great novelty in an airplane trip; this is 
almost the same thing. From a height of 
three hundred feet pedestrians look tiny 
and insignificant, and the many-colored 
roofs are foreshortened. 

(At night the neon lights are like innum- 
erable eyes peering into the shadows, and 
the electric sparks of the trolleys compete 
with the fireflies. And then the view from 
the top is always entrancing. ‘The great 
garden of lights that is Valparaiso is 
increasingly resplendent. Even the funic- 
ulars resemble stars that have come down 
from heaven to streets where the odors of 
cooking, the sputter of hot fat, the sounds 
of an orchestra playing at nightfall, 
together form a condensed ensemble of 
Valparaiso life.) 

The city unfolds with a burst of many 
colors, and from the platform of the car its 
full beauty is plainly beheld. 


On the hills 


“T am going to Valparaiso”’, the people 
who live on the hills say when they have 
to go down to sea level, and they say it 
firmly, as a man from Santiago, for ex- 
ample, would say it. 
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The fact is that life on the hills is quite different from that 
in the central sections of Valparaiso. Each hill has its own 
individuality, its customs, its characteristic restaurants and 
stands. The plazas try to be as different as possible from 
Plaza Victoria or Plaza O’Higgins. The streets are deter- 
minedly democratic. Each section has its own church, its 
little theater, some independent stores. Everything up there 
in the freshness of the hills has its own individuality, and 
Polanco Hill, for example, has nothing in common with ‘Toro 
Hill. They do not look alike, they cannot look alike. Their 
community councils have different ideas as to civic questions, 
because their needs and their customs are different, and 
probably some day each will have its own mayor or governor! 

The fried fish of Calle Clave is more delicious and savors 
more of the sea than that you get in Cardonal Market. But 
there the salads are more tender and the wine is the kind that 
makes sailors burst into song. Thus each section of Val- 
paraiso has come to be independent of any other. 


Plaza Echaurren 


The amusing street photographer, the tipsy sailor, the old 
sea wolf, all are there in the late afternoon, when the port 
stops work and the city lights begin to gleam. If ever we 
have seen in real life one of Pierre McOrlan’s sailors, put on 
canvas with his striped shirt and with his pipe clenched in 
his teeth, it has been here. And whenever any fine sea 
chantey has awakened us in the middle of the night it came 
from this vicinity. It is true that the sailor who used to play 
the accordion and sing in English has disappeared. He and 
his mates were carried away by the course of time to their 
native countries to make room, plenty of room, for our Chilean 
seadogs, good natured, swarthy, simple-minded. 

The ‘“‘nice verses” that a man sells after he has shouted 
them aloud to an enthusiastic audience are, in the Plaza 
Echaurren, the bits of literature that are exchanged in these 
sailors’ haunts between hearty girls and idle loungers. 

In Plaza Echaurren is to be found the real port, the port of 
old tales, where the rovers of other times left a sweetheart, 
took a drink, and went away forever. 


A VALPARAISO FUNICULAR 
Lineolum block by Carlos Hermosilla A. 


Courtesy of ‘‘Casino Magazine’’ 





Legends of My Land: ‘The Sacred Emerald 


ANTONIO DIAZ VILLAMIL 
(Translation by MARGARET Correst MorA tes) 


ONCE UPON a time, there lived on the 
sacred Island of the Sun a little Indian 
princess called Winay-Cusi. 

Winay-Cusi was about fifteen years old. 
She belonged to a noble family of Cuzco, 
Peru, and had been chosen by the Inca 
Huascar to form part of the Ajllahuasi, or 
the convent of the chosen virgins, who 
left this world forever to be faithful vestals 
of the holy temple dedicated to Father Sun. 

The girl, proud and happy because of 
the marked distinction with which she had 
been honored, said farewell to her parents 
and friends. Closely guarded, she was 
taken immediately to the island, located 
in the center of Lake Titicaca. 

Long years passed with nothing extraor- 
dinary happening on the island. The 
hundred virgins who formed the Ajllahuasi 
discharged their duties faithfully under the 
zealous eyes of the abbess. In the morning 
before the rising of the sun from behind 
the snow-covered peaks of the mountain 
range, they would climb the highest hill 
to light a fire of fragrant rosemary, whose 
aromatic smoke rose in a white column 
to disappear above. Then immediately 
they would sacrifice, with songs and music, 
a tender llama to the Sun God. At mid- 
day, they would shut themselves in the 
stone convent, built on a slope of a hill, 
to spin and weave the most delicate 
vicuna and alpaca furs to make clothes 
for the Inca. After finishing their daily 
task, they would go out in the afternoon 
for a walk. Some would climb a hillside 
to look at the blue lake where occasionally, 
far away on the horizon, they could dis- 
tinguish a reed balsa; others would go 
down the lake shores to walk on the sand, 
either to play with the shells which they 
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picked up or to tell stories to each other 
of the feats and conquests of their illustrious 
monarchs. 

On a certain day, after the virgins had 
finished their morning offering, they saw 
coming from the north several balsas 
from whose masts waved the ensign of the 
envoys of the Inca. This brought great 
happiness to the maidens, for they knew 
these were messengers from Cuzco who 
monthly brought them greetings from their 
sovereign as well as presents and provisions. 

The vestals hastened to advise the 
abbess and then ran to the pier down a 
magnificent stone stairway, the remains 
of which are still standing. 

The tiny boats soon arrived. The first 
man to land was Pumayo, the most in- 
trepid sailor and the ablest helmsman of 
the empire. The last was old Paulu 
Tupac, the palace majordomo, Huascar’s 
most trusted man. é 

The happiness of the maidens vanished 
immediately upon seeing the sad counte- 
nance of the envoys. Several virgins in- 
quired the reason for their sadness, but 
Chief Paulu Tupac, without answering, 
asked to be conducted immediately to 
the abbess. The retinue advanced silently 
and moodily, as if conveying bad news. 

When the committee arrived before 
Mamacuna, as the abbess was called, 
Paulu Tupac spoke in this manner: 

“Venerable Priestess) of thes summon, 
Father, I come to tell you that our 
illustrious monarch Huascar has been de- 
feated and made prisoner by his brother, 
the illegitimate Atahuallpa, the ostenta- 
tious king of the Quitus, who is now lord 
of the empire. Our unfortunate sovereign 
has been imprisoned in Fort Jauja, from 
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Photograph by I. F. Scheeler 


ON LAKE TITICACA 


Hilly islands rise from the lake, and the distant snow peaks, although ascending almost 

four miles into the sky, seem low because the lake itself is 12,000 feet high. The Island 

of the Sun was sacred to the Incas because it was believed to be the birthplace of the first 
Inca and his wife, miraculous children of the Sun. 


which I have miraculously escaped to 
bring you a message from our lord and 
master.” 

Having said this, the aged man, with a 
solemn air, took from his bosom a small 
packet. “This”, he said, ‘“‘is the scared 
emerald which my lord inherited from his 
noble mother, the first wife of Huayna 
Capaj. You know that this gem is greatly 
coveted by Atahuallpa, because it is the 
largest known and also because it has a 
symbolic meaning to the kings of our na- 
tion. Huascar has told me that he prefers 
anything—defeat, imprisonment, torture, 
and even death—to relinquishing this 
jewel to his enemy. He sends it to you, 
most venerable and holy Priestess, in order 
that you may keep it safe and never allow 
it to fall into the hands of the sacrilegious 
Atahuallpa. Venerable Mother, swear by 
your lofty mission and bv the divine Sun 


God that you will fulfill, even unto death, 
the wish of our lord and king.” 

Paulu Tupac then opened the small 
packet and gave to the abbess the most 
gorgeous emerald ever looked upon by 
man, on one of whose facets was carved 
a mysterious inscription. 

The abbess received the relic with deep 
emotion and after kissing it with respect, 
hid it in her bosom. “‘You may return 
confidently to our sovereign”’, she answered, 
‘“‘and tell him that his most faithful servant 
will comply with his wishes, even unto 
death. 1 swear it by our god and our 
revered traditions.” 

Once their mission was fulfilled, the 
envoys left the island and sailed toward 
the north. ‘The island remained as peace- 
ful as ever, since the fray of the civil war 
between the two sons of Huayna Capaj 
had not reached it. The first few days 
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after the above scene took place, the in- 
habitants of the island were uneasy, 
expecting at any moment the arrival of 
men from the new lord of Peru. The 
days passed, however, and nothing eventful 
happened. 

The life of the maidens returned to its 
usual tranquillity. They busied themselves 
with their accustomed tasks. Deep in 
their hearts they sincerely mourned the 
misfortune of their sovereign. They would 
have liked to go to Cuzco to see what was 
going on and possibly to be of help to 
Huascar, but their life-long solemn religi- 
ous oath prohibited them from leaving the 
island. Even to attempt it would have 
been the most horrible sacrilege. 

Thus many moons passed and the 
abbess gradually began to lose her fears 
for the valuable jewel she kept. She 
never let it out of her possession for an 
instant. She knew that her person was 
sacred and inviolable to all and therefore 
no place was fitter to keep the sacred 
emerald. 

The day of the Inti-Raymi rites was ap- 
proaching, that is, the most solemn festi- 
val of the empire, during which sumptuous 
rites in honor of the sun were performed 
throughout Peru. On the island prepara- 
tions had been begun when messengers of 
Atahuallpa arrived to announce to the vir- 
gins that their monarch wished to visit the 
sanctuary, to be present at their festivities. 
For this purpose, various groups of men 
arrived at the island, some bringing the 
necessary things for the lodging of the Inca, 
others transporting the most exquisite pres- 
ents for the sacrifices. ‘To judge by the 
presents, it was obvious that the new mon- 
arch wished to outshine all his predecessors 
in the performance of that extraordinary 
festival. 

At last, a few days before the beginning 
of the rites, when all had fasted before- 
hand as was customary, a great fleet, com- 


posed of thousands of reed balsas, ap- 
peared one morning on the horizon. The 
Inca Atahuallpa, with his numerous reti- 
nue, was approaching the island. 

Again the virgins, especially the abbess, 
feared for Huascar’s emerald. All the 
maidens belonged to families faithful to 
the previous king, the legitimate son of 
Huayna Capaj and a Cuzco princess, and 
for this reason they were in sympathy with 
the dethroned monarch. On the other 
hand, they detested the usurper Ata- 
huallpa, who was a foreigner on his 
mother’s side, that is, a descendant of the 
hated race of Quitus, who in Huayna 
Capaj’s time, before being conquered by 
this glorious monarch, had so harassed the 
Peruvians. ‘Therefore, the virgins were in- 
tent on keeping faithfully the secret of the 
jewel. 

In a short time, the once solitary and 
peaceful island was teeming with people 
who bustled about by the seashore or along 
the paths, climbing the hillsides, or other- 
wise carrying out faithfully the orders for 
the ritual preparations. 

The Island of the Sun, where now are only 
ruins, was at that time magnificently dec- 
orated. From the great pier, made of 
large blocks of carved stone, a splendid 
granite stairway of 300 steps ascended the 
mountainous island. It was shaded on 
both sides by tall trees, which inclined their 
green branches toward the center of the 
stairs, shading it during the day and pro- 
tecting it at night against the cold wind of 
the lake. A hundred and eighty feet above 
the lake, there was a beautiful stone foun- 
tain, which remains to the present day, 
still spouting its three strong jets of fresh 
and limpid water. From the ample plat- 
form in front of the fountain, there began 
two wide paths, one at the left and the 
other at the right, which wound around 
the hillside, affording an easy climb. The 
path to the right led to a stately and beau- 
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AN INDIAN BALSA 


As in the days of the Incas, the Indians ply the lake in boats made of the reeds growing 

along its shores, the sails of the same material glistening white in the rays of the early 

morning sun, the giver of light and life after the dark and bitter cold of night on the 
Andine heights. 


tiful palace, where the rulers lodged during 
their visits to the sanctuary, while the pal- 
ace to the left was intended for courtiers 
and government officials. At the end of 
the stairway stood the convent of the vir- 
gins. Finally, on the very top of the hill 
stood the great Sanctuary of the Sun, all 
covered with sheets of massive gold inlaid 
with precious stones. 

The only one who could give permission 
to enter the sanctuary was the abbess, and 
when the Inca Atahuallpa appeared with 
his retinue before the golden doors of the 
temple, she asked him, as was customary, if 
he had been duly prepared. The Inca re- 
plied that he had fulfilled all the duties 
which his religion demanded: He had 
given donations to orphans and widows, 
had forgiven hundreds of his enemies, and 
had fasted; therefore, he begged her to 
open the doors so that he could go into the 
most sacred sanctuary of the great god. 

The abbess then opened the beautiful 


door and the Inca went in followed by his 
retinue. In the center of the interior 
stood the throne of the monarch, deco- 
rated with jewels, feathers, and branches 
of khantuta. Atahuallpa walked toward 
the throne and sat down, surrounded by 
his men. The ceremony began immedi- 
ately. Through a lateral door a group of 
virgins appeared, singing a religious hymn 
and then performing a solemn ritual 
dance to the music of a strange orchestra 
of quenas and drums. 

The abbess was seated in her place of 
honor, in front of the Inca, and was 
gazing at his rich garments, when she 
suddenly trembled for fear. Standing by 
Atahuallpa she recognized Pumayo, the 
helmsman who had come with the palace 
majordomo to deliver Huascar’s emerald 
toher. Unconsciously, in her emotion, the 
aged abbess put her hands to her bosom. 

Pumayo noticed her action. Bending 
over, he whispered a few words in the ear 
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of the Inca, who immediately looked at 
the abbess’ breast. Knowing that her 
secret had been discovered, she turned 
livid and thought she would die for 
anguish. She knew then that Pumayo 
was a traitor to his lord Huascar and had 
come with Atahuallpa to get the emerald. 

The abbess looked anxiously among the 
virgins for one she could trust. At last 
she saw Wifiay-Cusi, her favorite, and with 
an imperceptible motion bade her come 
near. The girl understood. Taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when the dancers 
came between the monarch and the abbess, 
she approached and took the packet that 
her superior slipped to her, entreating 
her to hide it well, as its place of conceal- 
ment had been discovered. 

The virgin, hiding the jewel, answered: 
“Trust me, Reverend Mother, no one 
will take it away from me, not even in 
death.” The abbess regained her calm 
on hearing these words, and the cere- 
monies went on with magnificent pomp. 

As soon as the celebration was over, the 
Inca asked his retinue to wait outside, as 
he wished to pray alone to his god and 
father. When all the suite but Pumayo 
had left the temple, the abbess instinc- 
tively knew that the terrible moment she 
had anticipated had arrived. Concealing 
her anxiety, she waited silently, surround- 
ed by her maidens, for whatever might 
happen. Atahuallpa broke the silence: 

“Venerable abbess,” he said, “I have 
come this holy day to ask you to deliver 
to me the sacred emerald of my father, 
the glorious Huayna Capaj, which was 
sent to you by my brother Huascar.” 

‘“‘T have it not, nor do I know where it is, 
O powerful sovereign,” answered the 
abbess in a tremulous voice. 

‘““‘Pumayo,” said the Inca sternly, “do 
you hear what she says?” 

‘T]lustrious Lord and Son of the Sun,” 
answered the traitor, ““I am a witness to 


the fact that she personally received it 
from the palace majordomo and promised 
to keep it faithfully.” 

“You see, abbess, > said the Imecass alanis 
useless to deny it. Where is the emerald? 
Give it to me. I am now its only legiti- 
mate owner. My brother, the inept and 
conceited Huascar, who had no ability 
to rule, is now my prisoner.” 

At the beginning of the conversation, 
Winay-Cusi had slipped away quietly. 
Once outside, she ran to the opposite side 
of the island, always looking back, fearful 
lest her escape had been noticed. After a 
short time, she reached a path leading to a 
solitary hill. She then found a suitable 
place, and after making a hole in the 
ground with her hands she hid the packet 
given to her by the abbess, afterwards 
arranging the ground so as to avoid detec- 
tion. She noticed, with surprise, that the 
green grass she had uprooted to dig the 
hole had sprung up again and no trace 
remained that the earth had been dis- 
turbed. By this supernatural phenomenon 
she knew that the genii of the earth were 
helping her, and she returned happy to 
the temple to see what was going on. 

When she came into the Sanctuary, she 
was horrified at what she beheld. The 
Inca, angry at the denials of the abbess, 
had ordered her tortured to wring a con- 
fession. ‘The aged woman, her hands and 
feet bound, lay on the floor, while the 
traitor Pumayo burnt her naked feet with 
lighted torches. The unhappy abbess 
screamed with pain, but continued to 
deny possession of the jewel. 

The torture soon brought death to the 
old abbess. Before she passed away, her 
eyes glanced about, looking for Winay- 
Cusi. The maiden, understanding the 
look, approached and murmured in the 
abbess’ ear that the emerald was safe and 
that she also would die, if need be, without 
revealing the secret. In the midst of her 
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agony, the abbess smiled happily, blessed 
the maiden, and closed her eyes forever. 

So died the abbess, without disclosing 
her secret to the cruel and greedy Ata- 
huallpa. Intent on his purpose, Ata- 
huallpa ordered the doors of the temple 
closed and proceeded to torture each and 
every maiden. ‘These, unable to resist the 
application of fire to their delicate limbs, 
soon confessed all they knew about the 
jewel, but the Inca was still unable to 
trace the emerald. 

Seeing this, Winay-Cusi knew that she, 
too, would be unable to withstand the 
awful torture without revealing the truth, 
for, being the youngest, she was weaker 
than her companions. She immediately 
arrived at a decision worthy of the most 
self-sacrificing hero: With a spoon-shaped 
pin she blinded herself, so that even if 
she confessed she would be unable to 
locate the place where she had hidden the 
precious stone. When her turn came, she 
confessed to having concealed the emerald, 
but when asked by the Inca to reveal the 
place, she wandered about, unable to 
point to the spot where she had buried 
the stone. The monarch had his servants 
remove the earth all around, but the jewel 
had mysteriously disappeared. 

Mad with rage, Atahuallpa ordered all 
the virgins to be put to death and immedi- 
ately returned to Cuzco with his retinue. 
The only one who escaped death was 
Winay-Cusi, who was carried away to the 
capital, so that sorcerers, by enchantments, 
could restore her sight, to enable her to 
return to the island and locate the emerald. 

After a few weeks of traveling northward, 
the Inca and his retinue arrived at the 
capital. Immediately Winay-Cusi was 
thrown in a cold dungeon and all the 
sorcerers and wizards of the empire were 
summoned. These, after a series of in- 


cantations and rites, were able to restore 
sight to her eyes. 

When the Inca learned that Winay-Cusi 
could see again, he was overjoyed and had 
the maiden brought before him, to compel 
her to disclose her secret. 

Winay-Cusi appeared before her lord, 
but her eyes were vague, with a far-away 
look. She seemed to belong to another 
world. Her eyes appeared to see, not the 
things around her, but those far away into 
the future. The most extraordinary fact 
was that her pupils, once black, were now 
green, like two beautiful emeralds with a 
mysterious light. 

When the Inca asked the girl to disclose 
her secret, offering great rewards if she 
located the emerald, Winay-Cusi answered 
in a solemn voice, as through under a spell: 

“Unfortunate Inca, the emerald you 
seek has lodged in my eyes, in order that 
through its magic crystal I may see and 
read the future and your destiny.” 

““And what is my destiny, bold girl?” 
inquired the amazed and frightened Inca, 
standing as if hypnotized by the green 
pupils of the virgin. 

‘**You will die soon. Strange and greedy 
people will arrive in these lands and rob 
you of all your treasures and power. ‘They 
will deceive you like a child and afterwards 
kill you. This is what I see through my 
green pupils.” 

Such was the prophecy of the arrival of 
Pizarro’s expedition to Peru. 

From that time on, faint-hearted Atahu- 
allpa, tormented by his own conscience, 
awaited his end. But, in order that his 
brother should not be set free and succeed 
him on the throne, he passed death sen- 
tence upon Huascar. 

The rest of the story is known to all who 
have read about the discovery and con- 
quest of Peru by the Spaniards. 


The Story of Iron and Steel 


in Brazil 


H. W. D. MAYERS 


Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


IN THE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES and in the 
United States the industrial era has de- 
veloped in an almost miraculous fashion. 
And now a new picture is being painted, 
the progress of which the rest of the world 
is watching with interested eyes. That 
picture is the development of the indus- 
trial erain South America. Because of the 
vastness of this subject, however, only the 
iron and steel industry of one particular 
country has been chosen for treatment here. 

Brazil, of course, must occupy the fore- 
ground in any discussion of the South 
American iron and steel industry. Nature 
has been generous in endowing her with 
an enormous quantity of rich iron ores, 
together with manganese, lime, and water 
power. 

As early as the end of the 16th century 
vast quantities of iron ore were known to 
exist in Brazil. ‘The deposits in the State 
of Minas Geraes alone are now estimated 
at from eight! to eleven? billion tons, 
some of the ore having an iron content of 
from 60 to 70 percent.? While figures for 
iron reserves vary greatly, Brazil may lead 
the world in the possession of this valuable 
natural resource.2_ Manganese, used as an 
alloy in the production of steel, is princi- 
pally found in the State of Minas Geraes 
about 300 miles northwest of Rio de Ja- 
neiro; this district has been estimated to 
contain over 16,000,000 tons of workable 


1 Professor Gorceix, quoted in ‘‘The Metallurgical 
Industry in the State of Minas Geraes’? by Dr. Pierre 
Monbeig, Brazil, New York, August 1938. 

2 O Ferro na Economia Nacional, by Alpheu Diniz 
Gonsalves, Diretoria de Estatistica e Producao, Minis- 
terto da Agricultura, Rio de Janeiro, 1937. 
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Fifteen other states are 
reported by O Ferro na Economia Nacional,} 
a recent publication of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to have iron deposits, but no 
important mills using local ore exist in 
any state except Minas Geraes. 

Strictly speaking, the actual production 
of iron in Brazil began almost as soon as 
iron ore was discovered. Two small fur- 
naces, established by Affonso Sardinha in 
Biragoyaba, Sorocaba, Sao Paulo, are 
known to have produced some iron before 
1600 and remained in existence until 
1629. These two furnaces were the ear- 
liest iron-producing units in the New 
World.* Between 1629 and 1711, ac- 
cording to O Ferro na Economia Nacional 
(from which the following historical 
resumé is largely compiled), little seems 
to have been done to promote iron pro- 
duction in Brazil. A few small units, 
however, sprang up during this period, 
but little is known of them. In 1711 
Captain Luis de Carvalho was sent by 
the Governor of Sao Paulo to the Ibira- 
coyaba mountains where he found iron 
ore, and, according to Pedro Taques in 
his Historta da Capitania de Sao Vicente, iron 
was smelted in this place until at least 
1772. Of course, throughout many parts 
of Brazil, iron was produced by the village 
blacksmith; the procedure of the smith 
was crude and primitive, however, and 
his product was used only for local con- 


ore reserves.? 


3 Special Circular No. 858, Metals and Minerals 
Division, United States Department of Commerce. 

4H. Foster Bain and Thomas Thornton Read: 
“Ores and Industry in South America’? Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1934. 
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OUTCROPPINGS OF IRON ORE IN MINAS GERAES 


The State of Minas Geraes has in its mountain ranges vast deposits of iron, manganese, 
and lime, but in smelting the ore must depend on charcoal. 


sumption. In the year 1780 Rodrigo José 
de Menezes advised the government to 
establish an iron smelter, but, in spite of 
this advice, the Portuguese government, 
by decree of January 5, 1785, prohibited 
the establishment of iron works in Brazil 
in order to urge settlers to give their at- 
tention to agriculture and gold mining. 
The Portuguese government repealed this 
decree, however, and on May 27, 1795 
instructed its representatives in Brazil to 
allow the establishment of iron smelters 
and foundries; this date may be said to 
mark the real beginning of the develop- 
ment of the iron industry in Brazil. Many 
steps were then taken to carry out the in- 
structions of Portugal. By July of 1799 
Joao Mango Pereira was given permission 
to establish a foundry in Sao Paulo, and 
Francisco Agostinho Gomes was granted 
the right to exploit an iron mine in 
Tapicurt, Bahia. In 1800 Colonel Can- 
dido Xavier de Almeida was sent by the 
authorities to Sorocaba to determine, with 
the chemist Joao Manco Pereira, the pos- 


sibilities of establishing an iron foundry 
in Ypanema, Sao Paulo. As a conse- 
quence of the research of these two men, 
a decree was signed on April 24, 1801 
providing for the development of an iron 
smelter in this place. After the arrival of 
the Portuguese court in 1808, the foundry 
at Ypanema was enlarged. Moreover, 
another decree, signed in April 1808, al- 
lowed the free establishment of iron 
smelters and foundries in Brazil, and later 
in the same year the authorities were 
permitted to spend up to 10,000 milreis 
to promote the industry. Development 
continued through the following year with 
the establishment of a smelter in Gaspar 
Soares in Minas Geraes. 

The year 1811 marks the date of the 
first application of improved methods in 
the production of iron in Brazil. In that 
year Baron Wilhelm Eschwege, a German, 
arrived from his native country and in- 
troduced modern European methods of 
iron smelting; on December 12, 1812, the 
first iron bar was produced in his foundry, 
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‘‘Patriotica’”’, in Congonhas do Campo. 
Even these new methods were crude and, 
as a result, production was not com- 
pletely satisfactory. Soon, however, other 
improvements were introduced and 
through the efforts of Manoel Ferreira da 
Camara, a in Minas Geraes 
produced 6,500 arrobas (approximately 
95 tons) of iron bars. 

Meanwhile the foundry at Ypanema 
produced pig iron for the first time on 
November 1, 1818, under the direction 
of Frederico Guilherme de Varnhagen. 
The year before a Frenchman named F. 
Monlevade arrived in Minas Geraes, 
where he established a smelter for the 
manufacture of pig iron. According to 
Eschwege, there were at that time in 
Minas Geraes five iron foundries of note 
and several smaller ones. 


smelter 


In 1825, upon returning from Europe, 
Monlevade built a smelter in SAo Miguel 
de Piracicaba in Minas Geraes and em- 
ployed the “direct process” for the pro- 
duction of pig iron. But in a few years 
Monlevade died and Eschewege left 
Brazil, and such manufacture of pig iron 
disappeared from Minas. The iron in- 
dustry in Sao Paulo also became inactive. 
This condition lasted until 1836, when the 
smelter at Ypanema, under the direction 
of Joao Bloen, again began to function. 
Small forges remained in operation. It 
was estimated in 1864 that there were in 
Minas Geraes 120 forges with an annual 
production of 1,550 tons, whereas in 1821 
there had been only 30 with an annual 
production of 120 tons. 

In the 80’s the first mining engineers 
were graduated from the School of Mines 
in Ouro Preto. The studies of these en- 
gineers and of the professors in the school 
gave an impetus to the industry, and in 
1888, a smelter with a blast furnace, called 
Usina Esperanga, was built at Itabira. 
It is still in operation. 


On October 14, 1893, a second blast 
furnace was started at Burnier in Minas: 
Geraes, and about the same time two 
more were built near the Piracicaba river, 
making pig iron by the bloomary process. 
But in 1905 there was only one blast fur- 
nace in operation, producing annually 
2,100 tons, and 100 small forges, making 
some 2,000 tons of iron bars a year. 

In 1910, according to Bain and Read,* 
a report published by the International 
Geological Congress attracted attention to: 
Brazilian deposits, and in the next few 
years many foreign interests purchased 
iron ore lands. 

A contract made in 1920 by the federal 
government for a large iron smelter fell 
through because the government of the 
State of Minas Geraes did not approve it. 
In the administration of Dr. Arthur 
Bernardes, from 1922 to 1926, Congress. 
passed a decree authorizing the President 
to assist the metallurgical industries al- 
ready in existence and to promote new ones 
of large size. Meantime, the production of 
pig iron was increased, especially after 
the Companhia Belgo-Mineira began to 
operate in 1927, until in 1936 such produc- 
tion reached approximately 80,000 tons. 

According to O Ferro na Economia Na- 
clonal, there were in the year just men- 
tioned five important plants producing pig 
iron. Two of these and one other mill 
produced steel and sheet iron. ‘The dates 
of their establishment are as follows: ‘The 
Companhia Siderurgica Belgo Mineira at 
Sabara, Minas Geraes, was organized in 
1921 but did not begin operations until 
1927. (Dr. Pierre Monbeig, professor of 
geography in the University of Sao Paulo, 
states in a very interesting article ® 
published in the August issue of Brazil 
(New York), that this company has a new 

5 Op. cit. 


6 “* The Metallurgical Industry in the State of Minas 
Geraes.”’ 
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THE BRAZILIAN SCHOOL OF MINES, OURO PRETO 


At the left is seen the building of this institution, founded more than 50 years ago, which gave 

a considerable impetus to iron prospecting and manufacturing in the State of Minas Geraes. The city 

of Ouro Preto, preserved as a colonial monument, contains many beautiful churches, and rivals in 
picturesqueness any other on the American continent. 


plant at Monlevade, where it opened, in 
July 1937, a 70-ton blast furnace and a 
100-ton Martin furnace.) The Compa- 
nhia Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas has 
two blast furnaces at Morro Grande, 
Minas Geraes, and began operations in 
1926. The Usina Queiroz Junior Limi- 
tada, or Esperanga, at the town of that 
name in Minas Geraes, is the oldest 
Founded in 1888, as 
already mentioned, it has at present three 
blast furnaces. The Companhia Ferro 
Brasileiro, or Usina Gorceix, situated at 
Gorceix in Minas Geraes, was opened in 
August 1928. Also in the State of Minas 
Geraes is the Usina de Gagé, at Gagé, 
which began the manufacture of pig iron 
in December 1936. ‘The Companhia Bra- 
sileira de Mineragao e Metallurgia, at Sao 
Caetano, Sao Paulo, makes steel, using pig 


smelter in Brazil. 


iron (purchased from Minas Geraes) mixed 
with scrap iron. It may be added that 
the Usina Santa Olympia Limitada, also 
located in Sao Paulo, was closed for re- 
pairs and new installations in 1936. It 
expected to manufacture sheet iron when 
it reopened. ‘The combined production of 
the mills in operation in 1936 was: Pig iron, 
78,419 metric tons; steel, 73,667 metric 
tons; and sheet iron, 62,946 metric tons.’ 
The production by plants was as follows: 


Brazilian production of tron and steel by leading 
producing companies for the year 19367 


PIG IRON 
Metric tons 
Usina Queiroz Jr. Ltda (Usina Esperanga) 19, 289 
Cia. Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira........ 29, 518 


Cia. Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas.. 14, 156 
Cia. Ferro Brasileiro (Usina Gorceix).... 14, 727 
WsinaidelG@areaeeeeneeoeeeee eects 729 


7°°O Ferro na Economia Nacional.” 
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Sree: Metric tons 

Cia. Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira......... 30, 811 

Cia. Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas.. 20, 486 
Cia. Brasileira de Mineragéo e Metal- 

| Fopeq eae dre teen eyes sien pera ett on entra acne 22, 370 

SHEET IRON 

Cia. Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira........ 28, 886 
Cia. Brasileira de Mineragao e Metal- 

Dears Aas eaves vss whats, Serve sas ops cones Ouse pes es 16, 210 


Cia. Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas.. 17, 850 


According to an official press memo- 
randum of the Metals and Minerals Divi- 
sion of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, dated May 6, 
1938, six producers of pig iron in Brazil 
had an aggregate output in 1937 of 97,304 
metric tons; three firms had produced 
76,430 metric tons of steel ingots; and four 
concerns had an aggregate output of roll- 
ing mill products amounting to 71,419 
metric tons. Thissame press memorandum 
reports that the industry expects to 
manufacture rails in the near future. 

Dr. Pierre Monbeig says in his afore- 
mentioned article that seven mills are now 
working. In this article he gives a vivid 
description of the three types of furnaces in 
Minas Geraes, where from twenty to twen- 
ty-five thousand people live from iron-ore 
extraction. The first is the modest forge 
which makes only knives and horseshoes, 
usually exchanged for merchandise, trans- 
ported by passing traveling salesmen. The 
second is a well developed organization, 
financed exclusively with national capital 
and often owned locally by members of a 
single family. In this category are the 
Gorceix foundry at Caheté, which started 
operations in 1929 and 1930 and employs 
250 men, and the Rio Acima and Espe- 
ranga mills at Burnier. The owners of the 
first-named foundry, says the author, 
already plan to reorganize it ‘‘in the hope 
of being able to construct a steel mill some 
day. With the existence of a mill of this 
type one notes a new phase in the Bra- 


zilian economy and psychology. Capital 
now is not invested exclusively in land, 
and this explains the appearance of the 
national iron industry, just as in Sado 
Paulo the national textile industry grew 
and prospered.” 

Dr. Monbeig goes on to describe the one 
large mill of foreign origin, that of the 
Companhia Belgo-Mineira at Sabara,. 
which had a small beginning in 1917. 
‘In a narrow valley about an hour by 
excellent roads from Bello Horizonte, one 
comes upon the lofty superstructure of two: 
blast furnaces (with a daily pig iron output 
reaching 90 and 100 tons), the gleaming 
red of three Martin furnaces and the roof 
of a laminating mill. The equipment of 
the Sabara plant is modern. It uses gas 
heating on the furnaces, mechanical 
charge (feeding) of furnaces and so forth. 
The variety of products is small—iron for 
reinforced concrete buildings used on a 
large scale in the great Brazilian cities, 
some beams, and nothing else. One has, 
however, to take into account pig iron 
exportation, for Sabara supplies 60 per- 
cent of the Minas Geraes—one may say 
Brazilian—pig iron output. The company 
organized a sales office with the Sociedade 
Mechanica de Sao Caetano (Sao Paulo) 
and a group whose stores are in Nictheroy 
(Rio de Janeiro). Thus, whether consider- 
ing the production technique, the financing 
of the enterprise, or the commercial 
organization, we see a great mill distinctly 
different from those described as belonging 
to the second type.” 

Dr. Monbeig then enumerates the ob- 
stacles to the manufacture of pig iron in 
Minas Geraes. First and foremost is the 
lack of coal in the neighborhood, and coal 
from Rio Grande do Sul, he says, does not 
give satisfactory results. Consequently it 
is necessary to use charcoal obtained from 
the burning of forest trees. Fortunately, 
virgin forests are not far away and the 
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THE TOWN OF SABARA 


In this town in the State of Minas Geraes is located the largest iron and steel plant in Brazil. 


line of iron mines follows more or less the 
edge of the forests, ‘‘a happy chance upon 
which depends the growth of the entire 
Brazilian metallurgical industry.” ‘The 
Companhia Belgo-Mineira has its own 
forest reserve, containing nearly 250,000 
acres, where it hopes by rotation and care- 
ful cutting to keep a permanent wood 
supply. According to Dr. Monbeig, it is 
estimated that about 5,000 men work in 
the forests for this company and 1,200 for 
the Gorceix mills. Sometimes even more 
men are required in the forests than in the 
smelters. The charcoal mills are situated 
not more than 110 miles from the furnaces. 
Usually the charcoal is brought in by rail, 
but some of the mills nearest productive 
forest areas are supplied by muleteers. 
Another obstacle is the lack of good 
manual labor, since a good iron worker has 
to be trained. It is this lack of labor that 
prevents the manufacture of varied prod- 
ucts in the Belgo-Mineira mill, in spite of 


its excellent machinery. Furthermore, 
many of the workers who come from farms 
want to go back for the planting and 
harvesting seasons, as is true in other 
Brazilian industries. On the average, it 
is said that 500 men out of the 5,000 to 
6,000 workers employed in the mines and 
on the surface go home in September for 
three or four months, leaving again in May 
to spend two months in harvesting. 
Two-thirds of the output of the seven 
mills now working, says Dr. Monbeig, are 
sent to SAo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Of 
the remaining third, part goes to the south- 
ern states of the Republic and part to 
Bahia and Recife. All of it is sent out over 
the Central do Brasil Railroad. ‘This road 
is reported by Dr. Monbeig to have an in- 
sufficient rolling stock and a not very 
strong track down a severe mountain 
grade. Another outlet is down the Doce 
River valley to Victoria and Espirito San- 
to but, since this railroad has not yet ac- 
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quired good equipment for iron ore, traffic 
is still lacking. Furthermore, ships are 
obliged to anchor off shore at Victoria. 

In connection with the further exploita- 
tion of Brazilian iron, Dr. Monbeig notes 
two opinions, one advocating the export 
of ore and use of the proceeds to import 
coke and coal for the metallurgical in- 
dustry. The other viewpoint favors the 
export of iron ore on a huge scale but, as 
will be seen by figures given further on in 
this article, such exports have as yet been 
insignificant. 

Dr. Monbeig concludes his article by 
stating that it must not be forgotten that 
private and foreign groups, chiefly German 
or North American, own immense iron 
ore reserves—entire mountain chains—in 
Minas Geraes. Presumably, they will be- 
gin to export ore when it is lacking in 
Germany and the United States. Dr. 
Monbeig believes that the mining zone in 
Minas Geraes is on the verge of develop- 
ment; that perhaps in a few years re- 
searches will be made bearing in mind the 
farming interests, the agrarian system and 
the environment; and that the develop- 
ment of nationally financed factories may 
thwart the hopes of foreign financial 
groups. He ends by saying that the 
Brazilian metallurgical industry will de- 
velop only in proportion to the increase 
in volume and extent of home markets. 

In addition to the obstacles mentioned 
by Dr. Monbeig, Bain and Read ® cite 
others that have hampered the advance of 
iron industry in Brazil from the beginning. 
Among these are the following: Immigrants 
to Brazil in the early days arrived for the 
most part with slight idea of remaining 
permanently. The general plan was to 
make a fortune and return to the old 
country. ‘There were, moreover, very few 


8 Op. cit. 


skilled iron workers, because there was 
little demand for iron products. In this 
respect, it was a vicious circle. Further- 
more, there was no rapid growth of rail- 
roads, with a corresponding demand for 
iron and steel, and, when the railroads were 
extended, advances were made largely by 
foreign capital, which also brought in 
foreign iron and steel. It is therefore only 
recently that a considerable demand for 
such commodities for use in buildings, 
bridges, etc., has arisen. 
disadvantage is found in the export taxes 
of the individual Brazilian states. Brazil- 
ian timber is also said not to be the best 
for charcoal to be used in smelting ore. 
That there is a considerable market in 
Brazil for iron and iron products is shown 
in the tables on p. 597° for selected years 
from 1910 to 1936, covering total imports 
of raw material, agricultural implements, 
railway equipment and machinery, and 


Another serious 


supplies for various industries. 

It is of significance to note here that the 
metallurgical industries of Brazil already 
offer in local markets structural steel, 
bars, rods, stoves, household 
utensils, agricultural tele- 
graph poles, electrical apparatus, lead 
tubes, nails, screws, rivets, horseshoes, iron 
and wire fences, and water tanks. The 
manufacture of heavy and intricate ma- 
chinery made from domestic raw material 
has not as yet been realized to a high de- 
gree, but such articles as cement mixers, 
hoists, stone crushers, and small lathes are 
made in sizable quantities. The nearest 
approach to production of large machinery 
as yet evidenced is the tendency to import 
unassembled units for mounting locally. 
This practice applies mainly to cars, trucks, 
sugar machinery, etc.’ 


eirders, 
implements, 


9 Figures from ‘““O Ferro na Economia Nacional.” 
10 British Overseas Report on Brazil, Oct. 15, 1937, 
page 85. 
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Total tron imports into Brazil, 1910-36 
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veer | Namperot | Valueinpaper | goundester- || Year | Numperot | Vauein paper | acids afer 
ling ling 
1910. ..| 454, 026, 842 | 132, 439, 464 | 8, 716,510 || 1931...) 120, 279, 044 | 225, 615, 866 | 3, 477, 642 
1913...} 700, 565, 004 | 223, 643, 221 | 14,519, 077 || 1932. ..| 120, 520, 522 | 193, 680, 602 | 2, 768, 891 
1915...) 102, 292,748 | 47,893,178 | 2,473, 609 || 1933...) 234, 860, 323 | 392, 227, 325 | 4, 378, 596 
1920...) 349, 911, 718 | 403, 931, 612 | 23, 797, 761 || 1934...| 301, 615, 201 | 486, 237, 463 | 4, 950, 471 
1925...| 466, 809, 722 | 651, 850, 109 | 16, 457, 931 || 1935...| 314, 184, 006 | 699, 251, 935 | 5, 457, 314 
1930...) 271, 251, 335 | 384, 645,166 | 8, 846, 478 |} 1936. ..| 332, 057,970 | 756, 722, 233 | 5, 547, 952 
Index numbers, iron imports into Brazil, 1910-36 
Raw material Agricultural implements Railway equipment Supp liesion various 
Value Value Value Value 
Year 
Index Index Index Index 

Beast aan ia || ees |i Tia in || eee || iba iit. i) aaa lh) eh In 
paper | pounds paper | pounds paper | pounds paper | pounds 
milreis | sterling milreis | sterling milreis | sterling milreis | sterling 
NOOR wee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
yee oes 79 90 90 |1, 185 591 586 152 174 173 158 164 163 
Gls Goo a4 26 40 31 533 340 261 5 13 10 30 39 30 
1\9 2 Oa 144 675 ST fil, G27 || 2B, Sill 2, 22S 48 235 204 65 270 240 
NO ZS pa din 178 655 245 1,590 | 3, 230 |1, 184 73 373 141 90 487 182 
193 OR 102 372 128 Si ele ON 2 653 36 169 58 59 302 103 
UGE cfonste tare 53 287 64 398 | 1, 028 239 14 105 24 26 172 40 
UGEVAS'5 oo one 60 PDH A\ 57 552 | 1, 421 302 9 47 10 26 150 32 
d ISS YSN ree Base Ail 520 100 848 | 2, 683 522 34 132 24 40 298 47 
NOS Aes Gres 150 779 118 Gis} || 3), 2A 473 52 235 36 48 341 52 
EAS eters 208 |1, 532 163 Mil} 55 Oli 539 36 229) 35 54 525 56 
VOB Gish ose Pay Nil YS 184 |1,109 | 5,922 620 36 375 40 54 503 53 

Cost, freight and duties per ton, tron imports into Brazil 
[Average for the five years 1932-36] 
Value in paper milreis 
Classes Biosteral 

Castine Desi per Dries per freight Ber Total 
Pig iOS esis yok cera re ws Sete aan 487 iii 328 598 926 
Rawematertallsyaccc ee esis ce nie oleae 714 91 493 805 1, 298 
Agricultural implements................ 1, 778 203 137 1, 981 2, VAS 
Nathwayaequlpinl center arne siren eee 887 109 226 996 1, 222 
Industrial machinery and supplies....... 2 OY 288 2,961 3, 167 6, 128 
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A RAILWAY VIADUCT 


Railway construction offers a field for the use of 
Brazilian iron and steel. The first locomotive 
made in Brazil was completed last year. 


Much has been said in the foregoing 
paragraphs concerning the actual produc- 
tion of iron and steel articles by Brazilian 
plants, and, in order to complete the whole 
story, something must be added concerning 
the exportation of iron ore. 

Official figures published in O Ferro na 
Economia Nacional show exports of iron 
ore beginning with 1910. According to 
these figures, 9 metric tons were shipped 
abroad in that year, the total going to Ger- 
many. In 1912 shipments to Germany, 
again comprising the total exports of iron 





ore, increased to 39 tons. Little was ex- 
ported after this date until 1919, when the 
total exportation of 100 tons was shipped to 
Great Britain. Again in 1923 Great Brit- 
ain purchased all, taking 350 tons. From 
1923 until 1932 exports of iron ore were 
small. In 1932 Belgium purchased the 
total iron ore exports, 1,518 tons. Expor- 
tation of iron ore increased in the next 
year to 12,760 tons, but in the following 
year (1934) declined to 7,138 tons. The 
year 1935 brought an increase to 47,184 
tons, and in 1936 iron ore exports reached 
110,997 tons, the bulk (62,494 tons) going 
to Great Britain. 

Mention should be made here that Brazil 
has what might be called a central dis- 
tributing organization for its iron and 
steel industry—an iron and steel cartel— 
which controls distribution of manufac- 
tured iron and steel articles. ‘This cartel 
is called the Companhia Siderurgica, 
Limitada. Any speculative operations 
which might be contemplated can be fore- 
stalled by this cartel, through whose 
hands all factory orders must pass." 

Within two or three years it is expected 
that the production capacity of the Bra- 
zilian iron and steel industry will increase 
greatly. With this increase, exportation 
of iron and steel articles will no doubt 
commence in earnest. Already Brazil 
has shipped some iron manufactures 
abroad. In 1936, for example, Brazil 
shipped 8 tons of iron wire to Belgium; 
10 tons of assorted iron manufactures to 
France and to five South American coun- 
tries; and 1 ton of tin plate manufactures 
to Portugal, Colombia, and Morocco.” 

In conclusion, the Brazilian industrial 
scene—of which the iron and steel in- 
dustry is a vital part—must necessarily: 

11 Press Memorandum, Metals and Minerals Div., 
U.S. B. F. D. C., May 6, 1938. 


12 Special Report No. 128, from office of Comm. 
Attaché in Rio, dated April 2, 1937. Page 14. 
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be discussed briefly in order to present the 
full significance of the subject matter of 
this article. 

Brazil, with an area greater than that 
of the continental United States, is, indus- 
trially speaking, a potential gold mine. 
Jts great agricultural industries, such as 
coffee, sugar, cacao, cotton, tobacco, and 
oilseeds; its forest industries, such as rubber 
and wood; its livestock industry; its mining 
industry; its textile industry—all of these 
have progressed and are _ progressing 


rapidly. And along with this noteworthy 
industrial progression the iron and steel 
industry logically takes an important place. 
Articles which in the past have been im- 
ported for use in the various other indus- 
tries will no doubt soon be altogether sup- 
plied by domestic plants. The iron and 
steel industry is an important complement 
of the other Brazilian industries. In its 
infancy now, Brazilian iron and steel is a 
factor to be watched—a factor of which 
the Brazilian nation is aware. 





IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


Lofty office and apartment buildings are creating an increasing demand for structural iron. 


The First International Congress on the 


Teaching of Ibero-American Literature 


SIMOINGMUS ld, IAW, JP, 10). 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 


For SOME TIME the literature of Spanish 
America has been gaining ground in the 
United States—much more rapidly, in 
fact, than most people realize—and added 
impetus was given the movement by the 
First International Congress on the Teach- 
ing of Ibero-American Literature held in 
Mexico City from August 15 to August 22. 
It will be well to recall at this point that 
our interest in the literary production of 
the southern republics is no new thing, 
for it had its origin as far back as 1827 
when José Maria Heredia’s Oda a Niagara 
was translated into English, many think by 
no less a person than William Cullen 
Bryant. The nineteenth century, how- 
ever, saw only sporadic manifestations of 
interest, and the same was true to a large 
extent of the twentieth until the World 
War widened our horizon. With the 
publication of Coester’s Literary History of 
Spanish America in 1916 and Goldberg’s 
Studies in Spanish-American Literature in 1920, 
the movement acquired real momentum. 
It reached well into the colleges and its 
importance is now definitely recognized. 

Courses for both graduates and under- 
graduates are being offered in a large per- 
centage of the colleges and universities in 
the United States, and now that the Span- 
ish civil war has severed many of the ties 
with Spain our interest in the literary pro- 
duction of our southern neighbors should 


have a corresponding increase. It must 


1 Professor Leavitt and Prof. José A. Balseiro of 
the University of Illinois were the two official delegates 
of the United States at this congress. 
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be said in justification that the literature 
of these countries is becoming emanci- 
pated from Europe to a large degree and 
exhibits an intrinsic worth that is deserv- 
ing of the attention it receives. 

Up to now, however, the strength of the 
teachers of Latin American literature in 
the United States has not been evident. 
To be sure, these teachers have at last 
found a place on the programs of the con- 
servative Modern Language Association; 
magazines like Hispania and the Revista 
Espanica Moderna have published the 
results of their painstaking research; and 
numerous translations, textbooks and spe- 
cial studies have appeared; but never before 
have professors of Hispano-American liter- 
ature met as a group to discuss matters of 
common concern. And the fact that they 
assembled first in a foreign country with 
a large representation from all over the 
United States is worthy of special comment. 

Thirty-five delegates from almost as 
many colleges and universities in the 
United States attended the Congress on 
the Teaching of Ibero-American Litera- 
ture in Mexico City, and two were official 
delegates of the United States. These 
teachers represented practically every sec- 
tion of the country from Massachusetts to 
the State of Washington and from Cali- 
fornia to North Carolina. Some of these 
delegates were born in Spanish America, 
but many more were natives of the United 
States and their interest in Latin America 
was in no way accidental. The official 
language of the conference was Spanish, 
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but this did not deter the representatives 
from the United States, who took an ac- 
tive part in the program. 

As was to be expected, a large number of 
Mexican teachers were in attendance, and 
their preparatory work in behalf of the 
congress was clear to all. Cuba was ably 
represented by the well-known scholar 
Medardo Vitier. Other countries repre- 
sented were Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Germany, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay and Uruguay. 

The name of the congress might imply 
that only dry matters of pedagogy were 
discussed, but this was not the case. In 
addition to the technique of teaching 
Spanish-American literature, various com- 
mittees discussed an exchange of profes- 
sors, the question of suitable editions of 
important texts, libraries and _ library 
facilities, the necessity of a central coér- 
dinating bureau, research and the publi- 
cation of research, bibliography, and 
codperation in general. They also recom- 
mended the establishment of courses in 
the literature of the United States in the 
universities of Latin America. Suitable 
recommendations with regard to these 
important details were made to the as- 
sembly and appropriate steps will be taken 
to carry out the recommendations. 

In the general sessions a great variety of 
topics was discussed, covering such a 
wide range as frontier literature in Argen- 
tina, popular poetry in Brazil, Indianista 
literature in Peru, revolutionary novels 
in Mexico, and Hispano-American liter- 
ture in the United States. The full pro- 
gram of the literary sessions follows: 


A. Torres Rioseco (University of California), 
The Renovation of Prose and the Novel in America. 

José Balseiro (University of Illinois), A Considera- 
tion of Romanticism. 

J. A. Crow (University of California at Los 
Angeles), The Literary Work of Horacio Quiroga. 





GUSTAVO BAZ 
Rector of the University of Mexico. 


R. Cordero Amador (University of Mexico), 
Our attitude toward problems of peace. 

Dillwyn Ratcliff (University of Cincinnati), 
English Translations of Four Novels of the Mexican 
Revolution. 

C. A. Tyre (State College of New Mexico), 
The Social Development of Mexico as Seen in Seven 
Important Novels. 

Concha Meléndez (University of Puerto Rico), 
*“Indianista’? Literature in Modern Peru. 

Ruth Richardson (College of Wooster), The 
Vitality of the Theater of Florencio Sanchez. 

Samuel L. Waxman (Boston University), 
America and Americans. 

Sturgis E. Leavitt (University of North Caro- 
lina), Hispano-American Literature in the United 
States. 

William Berrien (University of California), 
Popular Poetry in Brazil. 

E. K. Mapes (University of Iowa), A Com- 
memorative Edition of the Works of Rubén Dario 
published in Chile. 
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JULIO JIMENEZ RUEDA 


Professor in the University of Mexico. 


Rafael Heliodoro Valle (University of Mexico), 
Ibero-American Literary Bibliography. 

Francisco Monterde (University of Mexico), 
A Discussion of *‘Modernismo.” 

Medardo Vitier (University of Habana), The 
Writing of the History of Ibero-American Literature. 

Terrell Louise Tatum (University of Chat- 
tanooga), The Diffusion of Ibero-American Literature. 

Manuel Pedro Gonzalez (University of Calfor- 
nia at Los Angeles), The Importance of the Frontier 
Spirit in Argentine Literature. 

Carlos Garcia-Prada (University of Washing- 
ton), Gregorio Gutiérrez Gonzalez, Poet of the People. 


Papers read by title: 


E. R. Moore (Cornell University), A Bzdbliog- 
raphy of Mexican Literature in Translation. 

John Van Horne (University of Illinois), Con- 
siderations with regard to Bernardo de Balbuena. 


The papers presented at the meeting 
will be published shortly, in full or in 
abstract, in a memorial volume. A full 
account of the proceedings of the congress 
will appear in a separate pamphlet. 





FRANCISCO MONTERDE 


Professor in the University of Mexico. 


The success of the congress was due in 
large measure to the efforts of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, whose rector, 
Gustavo Baz, lent active support to the 
undertaking. The multiple details con- 
nected with the congress were ably han- 
dled by Francisco Monterde, professor of 
Spanish-American literature in the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and secretary of the 
organizing committee, and by Julio 
Jiménez Rueda, professor of Mexican 
literature in the University of Mexico 
and president of the organizing com- 
mittee. To these two men, whose efforts 
were rewarded by their election to the 
positions of secretary and president of the 
congress, the group owes sincere thanks. 
Other men who took an active part were 
Agustin Yanez, Ra&Gl Cordero Amador, 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, and Ezequiel A. 
Chavez. Attentions were shown the con- 
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gress by the American Embassy, by the 
Federal District, the Department of 
Foreign Relations, the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Mexican Acad- 
emy, and the National University of 
Mexico. 

From now on the organization will be 
called the International Institute of Ibero- 
American Literature. It will seek sup- 
porting members among colleges, univer- 
sities and other institutions, and active 
members among the many individuals 
interested in Spanish-American literature 
and culture. The organization will have 
as its official organ a magazine called the 
Revista Iberoamericana, whose editors will be 
Roberto Brenes Mesén of Northwestern 
University, Carlos Garcia-Prada of the 
University of Washington, Sturgis E. 
Leavitt of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Arturo Torres Rioseco of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Francisco Mon- 
terde of the University of Mexico. The 
magazine is to be printed in Mexico City 
and collaborators will be recruited from 
North and South America. The Revista 
Iberoamericana will be devoted principally 
to reviews of Ibero-American books, and 
as a special feature it is hoped to publish 


surveys of the yearly production of the 
various Latin American republics. 

The next meeting of the congress will 
be held in Los Angeles in July 1940, and 
the officers elected for the two-year period 
are: President, Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
vice-presidents, E. K. Mapes, University 
of Iowa, Julio Jiménez Rueda, University 
of Mexico; secretary, John A. Crow, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
treasurer, John E. Englekirk, University 
of New Mexico; executive committee, 
Ernest M. Moore, Cornell University, 
Dillwyn Ratcliff, University of Cincin- 
nati, Dorothy Schons, University of Texas, 
Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University, 
Federico de Onis, Columbia University, 
William Berrien, University of California, 
and G. W. Umphrey, University of Wash- 
ington. Under such leadership, and with 
the auspicious start made by the first con- 
gress, teachers of Latin-American litera- 
ture in the two continents are looking for- 
ward to the Second Congress of the 
Teachers of Ibero-American Literature, 
which deserves the support of everyone 
interested in the cultural relations between 
North and South America. 





Villavicencio, an Argentine Spa 


ANTONIO ESTEBAN NAVARRO 


VILLAVICENCIO, doubtless named after one 
of the early settlers in the region, lies 5,900 
feet above sea level in northwestern Men- 
doza, a province which contains over a 
third of all the mineral springs in Argen- 
tina. The waters of Villavicencio have 
been known for more than a century, both 
within the country and abroad. ‘The place 
was described by Samuel Haigh in a book 
published in London in 1817; he said that 
only two or three families lived perma- 
nently in that deep valley, but that in sum- 
mer people went there from Mendoza for 
the medicinal waters. It was also visited 
by Darwin in 1835. 

The town figures in the annals of inde- 


Courtesy of Antonio Esteban Navarro 


pendence, since it lay near the route taken 
by the division of the liberating army under 
General Las Heras that left Plumerillo on 
January 18, 1817, to cross the Andes in 
that great march by San Martin and his 
men that surpasses Hannibal’s crossing of 
the Alps. 

The resort is only 28 miles, or an hour 
and a half by highway, from Mendoza, the 
capital of the province. It has a delightful 
climate, since it is protected by the moun- 
tains from the rigors of winter, and in the 
summer it enjoys cool breezes not to be 
found elsewhere in the vicinity. 

Eight springs are at present being ex- 
ploited, five of them at upper Villavicen- 





THE ROAD FROM MENDOZA TO VILLAVICENCIO 


The rugged foothills of the Andes surround the narrow valley in which lie the mineral springs of 
Villavicencio. At the right crosses the highway to Chile. 
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HOTEL AND TENNIS COURT 
AT VILLAVICENCIO 


The spring waters are beneficial in the treatment 
of many diseases. 


cio, and three in a narrow defile near lower 
Villavicencio. These waters, whose cura- 
tive properties have been officially recog- 
nized, vary in temperature from 98.6 to 
118.4 degrees Fahrenheit. ‘Their content 
makes them especially valuable for long 


cures where a weak alkaline treatment is 
indicated. 

The diuretic and medicinal properties of 
the waters have achieved a reputation 
through the positive results obtained, espe- 
cially in cases of intestinal disorders. The 
springs are never dry, and offer their wealth 
of healing waters to the sufferers who flock 
there to enjoy their rejuvenating and tonic 
effects. 

The water is excellent for table use, and 
some of it is piped directly to the city of 
Mendoza. It is also bottled and sent to 
all parts of Argentina and to foreign 
markets. 

The bottling plant is a model of its kind. 
The springs have been enclosed with steel 
and glass to prevent contamination from 
outside sources and to keep their radio- 
active properties unimpaired. 

At Villavicencio there is a modern and 
comfortable hotel catering to travelers and 
tourists. It is near the old bridle trail that 
in early days was the only road to Chile, 
before direct rail communication with that 
country was established. The present 
international highway passes not far away. 

One of the interesting features of the 
countryside is a clump of petrified pine 
trees, discovered by Darwin. Later 
geological studies have proven that once 
this was a fertile spot lying on the shores of 
the Pacific; five volcanic eruptions covered 
it with lava or melted rock, and these layers 
alternate with marine deposits. 

The province of Mendoza contains many 
unsuspected attractions, not the least of 
which is Villavicencio, where the beauti- 
ful scenery and the gifts of its healing 
waters are being increasingly appreciated. 
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PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the President of 
Uruguay 


The elections which elevated General 
Alfredo Baldomir to the Presidency of the 
Republic are the most effective proof of 
the progress of democracy in Uruguay, 
said ex-President Gabriel Terra in the last 
annual message of his administration, de- 
livered on May 25, 1938. The economic 
situation of the country he found highly en- 
couraging, a fact which he attributes largely 
to the control of imports, “‘through which 
the country is regulating its purchases 
abroad in accordance with its means.” He 
proposed that the control should be made 
more rigid, blaming recent exchange dif- 
ficulties on the uncontrolled importation 
of merchandise. Later in his message, 
however, he added that Uruguay had been 
forced to follow the lead of the great world 
powers in establishing quotas and nego- 
tiating compensation agreements. ‘‘We 
606 


have had to follow this course,” he said, 
‘““despite the fact that we realize it is con- 
trary to the progress of world economy 
and not especially favorable to us... . 
In this connection I must point out that 
I consider it of the highest importance to 
continue the initial steps taken for the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty with 
the United States of America, to insure 
the normality of our relations with the 
great democracy of the North.” With 
regard to public finance he stated that, as 
in previous years, the diminution in custom 
revenues was more than made up by the 
increase in revenue from direct and in- 
ternal taxes, and he anticipated no diffi- 
culty in balancing the budget. 


Foreign affairs 


The report of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, attached to the message, men- 
tioned Dr. José Maria Cantilo, the new 
Argentine foreign minister, among the 
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distinguished visitors received by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Last year Uruguay and Argentina dis- 
cussed problems arising out of jurisdiction 
over the islands in the Uruguay River. 
An agreement reached for the drafting of 
a hydrographic chart also provided that 
until the question of jurisdiction is defi- 
nitely solved the status quo as of January 1, 
1936 shall be maintained on the islands of 
the Uruguay River. 

In compliance with a resolution of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace the Government ap- 
pointed a National Commission for the 
Codification of International Law. At 
the time of the message the Ministry was 
studying the program for the VIII Pan 
American Conference to be held at Lima, 
Peru, in December. Special attention was 
devoted to the negotiation of commercial 
agreements. At present commissions ap- 
pointed by the Governments of Uruguay 
and Paraguay are meeting in an effort to 
draw up such an agreement. 

The establishment of a further ferry 
system between Colonia and Buenos Aires 
gave rise to negotiations with the Argen- 
tine Government. A mixed commission 
has arrived at a decision with regard to the 
type of ships to be employed, as well as to 
the questions of wharfs and special facilities 
to be granted. The delegates were con- 
sidering terms for the bids, one provision of 
which will guarantee an interest of 5) 
percent for the capital invested, to be met 
by the two Governments or, if necessary, 
by Uruguay exclusively. 

Considering the World Fairs to be held 
at New York and San Francisco next year 
as excellent opportunities to promote 
tourist travel, make the basic industries 
of Uruguay better known, and develop new 
markets, the Government decided to be rep- 
resented at these expositions and appointed 
a special commission for this purpose. 


The National Tourist Office has pur- 
chased 153 acres belonging to a historic 
estancia on the Santa Lucia River and 
has erected an inn there. It also plans to 
erect an inn in the Pororo Mountains in 
the Department of Lavalleja, where it has 
acquired a site containing 50 acres. It is 
also negotiating for the purchase of land 
in other places of historic and_ scenic 
importance. 


Finance 


The Ministry of Finance reported that 
there was a surplus of 1,825,000 pesos in 
1937. Expenditures amounted to 83,675,- 
000 pesos and revenue to 86,950,000 pesos, 
leaving a surplus of 3,645,000 pesos, which 
was reduced to the aforementioned figure 
in carrying out various laws for which no 
financing provisions had been made when 
they were passed. 

The conversion of the internal debt has 
been carried out without difficulty. The 
interest rate was reduced from 6 and 6) 
percent to 5 percent, and amortization 
service was restored through a % percent 
annual cumulative rate for 1937 and 1 
percent for the following years. ‘The con- 
version means a saving to the Government 
of 1,894,000 pesos annually. A conversion 
of the external debt was also successfully 
carried out through an agreement with the 
bondholders. 

The Bank of the Republic showed earn- 
ings of 6,548,000 pesos during 1937. 
During the year the reserve fund was in- 
creased by 11,265,000 pesos, standing at 
16,117,000 pesos on December 31, 1937. 
On that date deposits amounted to 85,204,- 
000 pesos. ‘The situation of the Mortgage 
Bank of Uruguay showed considerable 
improvement over previous years. Loans 
during the year amounted to 11,597,000 
pesos as compared with 6,583,000 during 
1936. The average quotation for securi- 
ties issued by the bank increased from 
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SII tm 1935 to 92,96 tm IVS, ANO wade 
provement was also noted in the opera- 
tions of the State Insurance Bank. 


Public works 


An extensive public works program was 
carried out during 1937 in accordance 
with a plan adopted by a law of December 
31, 1936, which provides for the expendi- 
ture of 22,000,000 pesos for sewerage and 
water works, roadbuilding, port works, low- 
cost homes, construction of the railroad 
from Sarandi del Yi toward the north, and 
the erection and repair of public buildings. 
Employment on these projects, the Presi- 
dent said, was given regardless of political 
affiliations. 

Brondenianiwany lS aeLome Nila S35 
961,000 pesos had been invested in sewer- 
age and water works; 2,154,000 pesos in 
the railroad; 1,570,000 pesos in the con- 
struction and repair of buildings; about 
6,500,000 pesos in roadbuilding; and 
941,000 pesos in port works. Port works 
are being constructed partly with the 
regular appropriation for this service and 
partly with a 2,000,000-peso appropriation 
contained in the public works program. 

In January 1937 there were under con- 
struction three low-cost housing projects 
at Montevideo totalling 234 dwellings. 
One of them was opened on December 23, 
1937 and the other two are practically 
finished. The one already inaugurated 
when the message was read originally 
contained 80 dwellings, but because of the 
increased demand for living space it had 
been expanded by the construction of 106 
additional dwellings at a cost of 261,500 
pesos. 

Construction was begun late last year 
on two other such projects in Montevideo, 
now almost finished, at a cost of 261,500 
and 213,500 pesos, respectively. Another 
group of 97 homes is also being constructed 
at a cost of 238,200 pesos for the workers 


of the National Administration of Fuel, 
Alcohol, and Portland Cement. In Feb- 
ruary 1938 work was begun on a group of 
152 homes for members of the Pension and 
Retirement Institute of Uruguay, to cost 
365,000 pesos, and work was soon to start 
on another group of 64 homes near 
General Fructuoso Rivera Park; this will 
cost 183,000 pesos. ‘Two groups of dwell- 
ings for the enlisted personnel of the Army 
are also being erected at a cost of 110,600 
and 65,600 pesos, respectively. Bids were 
let last September for the construction of 
an apartment house in the vicinity of the 
port zone at a total cost of 380,500 pesos. 
In addition numerous individual dwellings 
have been erected or are now under con- 
struction at a cost of 450,000 pesos. 


Agriculture 


The efforts of the Ministry of Agriculture 
during the year were especially directed 
toward campaigns to increase the produc- 
tion of wheat, flax and corn; relief meas- 
ures for the wine industry, which was 
suffering from excessive stocks; the promo- 
tion of fruit growing; the introduction of 
the olive-oil industry; the adoption of an 
extensive reforestation plan; the importa- 
tion of selected seed; and the promotion of 
the cattle raising industry. 


Public health 


The Ministry of Public Health co- 
operated in the drafting of various laws; 
received the visits of eminent foreign 
scientists, including Drs. Marandén, Ser- 
gent, Holfender, Fraenke, and Sayé; con- 
ducted a _ successful campaign against 
smallpox, during which the largest number 
of persons in the history of Uruguay were 
vaccinated; created the Institute for Con- 
tagious Diseases; maintained normal rela- ~ 
tions with international health organiza- 
tions, especially the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau; and expanded hospital facilities. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICITY FROM RIO NEGRO POWER PLANT 


Work on the Rio Negro power project of the Uruguayan Government was begun on May 18, 1937, 

at Rincén del Bonete (underscored in above map), where a dam will be built and a power plant erected 

to furnish electricity to the interior of the republic and to provide additional power for Montevideo. 

The plant will be equipped with four turbines capable of generating 45,000 hp. each. The project 
will be completed in five years. 
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Industry and labor 

Numerous labor unions won an im- 
provement in wages and working con- 
ditions during the second semester of 3197. 
Serious labor conflicts were avoided 
through the new law that enables the 
Government to supervise collective bar- 
gaining and collective contracts. Ten 
collective contracts have been signed which 
provide for increases in wages ranging 
from 10 to 35 percent. The National 
Labor Institute has been active in super- 
vising the enforcement of labor laws, but 
finds itself without sufficient power to en- 
force penalties, and a law to remedy this 
situation is now before the Legislature. The 
Ministry of Industry and Labor has also 
drafted legislation regulating women’s 
work, and revising the existing laws on 
industrial privileges, patents, trade marks, 
and weights and measures. Whenever the 
price of necessities has been too high the 
Ministry has taken steps to prevent abuses. 
In the case of coal, for example, it author- 
ized the National Administration of Fuel, 
Alcohol and Portland Cement (ANCAP) 
to purchase this commodity and sell it 
directly to the public. The ANCAP has 
put into operation its new petroleum 
refinery, thus exercising an effective con- 
trol over the national fuel market. 


Public instruction and social welfare 


Over 160 primary schools, including 10 
open-air schools, were built during the 
year, pursuant to a 1,600,000-peso build- 
ing program. The construction of eight 
modern secondary schools in the interior 
has also been started, and a new curriculum 
for secondary schools has been approved by 
the National Council for Secondary Edu- 
cation. ‘Ten industrial schools were opened 
during the year. 

The Government is also endeavoring to 
grant the University the means with 
which to increase and perfect its organiza- 


tion. ‘To this end its budget has been in- 
creased by 201,000 pesos; the establishment 
of a new School of Arts and Sciences has 
been proposed to the Legislature; build- 
ings have been finished for the Dental 
School and the Institute of Hygiene; and 
buildings for the Schools of Engineering 
and Architecture are soon to be started, 
the latter to provide suitable space for the 
National School of Fine Arts. 

The year witnessed the First Fine Arts 
Exhibition, the creation of the Compania 
Nacional de Comedias, and the official 
publication of the works of Rod6, Herrera 
Reissig, and Delmira Agustini. 

The Government devoted especial atten- 
tion to low-priced restaurants, which pro- 
vide wholesome food at nominal prices. 
To perfect the service an Institute for the 
Scientific Feeding of the People has been 
created. ‘Thirteen new restaurants were 
opened last year in the Department of 
Montevideo alone. There are now 24 of 
these restaurants in Uruguay, 17 of them 
functioning in the interior of the country. 


—=G, Aa ©. 


Agreements between Argentina 


and Chile 


On May 4, 1938, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina and Chile signed in 
Santiago, Chile, three agreements dealing 
respectively with the application of the 
Convention on the Prevention of Contro- 
versies, bases for conventions on intellec- 
tual cooperation, and arbitration on the 
ownership of the islands in the Beagle 
Channel (see BULLETIN for June 1938). 
By the first agreement the two govern- 
ments agree to appoint their respective 
members of the Permanent Mixed Bilat- 
eral Chilean-Argentine Commission, pro- 
vided for in the Convention on the 
Prevention of Controversies, signed on 
December 23, 1936, at the Conference 
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for the Maintenance of Peace, as soon as 
the treaty has been ratified by both gov- 
ernments. ‘This ratification they promise 
to hasten as much as possible. 

To strengthen the cultural ties between 
the two countries, an agreement was 
signed giving the general bases for drafting 
conventions on intellectual matters, espe- 
cially as regards exchange of professors, 
exchange of publications, the revision of 
textbooks on national and American geog- 
raphy and history, special facilities for 
art, book, and other exhibitions of one 
country in the other, and the establish- 
ment of closer relations between scientific, 
artistic, and professional institutions of the 
two countries. 

It also recommended that Argentina 
erect in Santiago a monument to Domingo 
Sarmiento, the fiftieth anniversary of whose 
death was observed throughout America 
in September, and that Chile present 
to Buenos Aires a monument to José 
Victorino Lastarria. 


Trade agreement between the United 
States and Ecuador 


The tenth trade agreement to be concluded 
between the United States and a Latin 
American country under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 19341 was signed at Quito, 
Ecuador, on August 6, 1938. It is similar 
to those previously concluded with Haiti, 
Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and Costa Rica, 2 
summaries of which have already ap- 
peared in the BuLietin. It consists of 
general provisions containing mutual 
guarantees of unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment with respect to all forms 


1 See ‘‘ Trade Agreements between the United Statas 
and Latin America’, by Guillermo A. Suro, BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union, November 1934. 

2 The Cuban agreement stands in a separate category 
because of the special customs treatment which Cuba 
and the United States grant each other. 


of trade or payments control, and two 
schedules listing the tariff concessions 
which will be granted by each Government. 

The concessions by Ecuador affect 
nearly one-half of United States exports 
to that country. Four leading American 
exports—flour, hog lard, passenger auto- 
mobiles, and lubricants—benefit from 
substantial reductions in tariff rates, while 
motor trucks, agricultural hand tools, 
office appliances, and certain electrical 
apparatus are among the more important 
products assured of continued entry under 
existing moderate rates. In addition the 
agreement continues the extension to a 
long list of United States export commodi- 
ties of the special schedule of tariff rates 
which are lower than the general rates of 
duty and which are granted to imports 
from certain countries with which Ecua- 
dor has commercial agreements. The 
advantages obtained in the agreement, 
according to a release of the Department 
of State, ‘‘should stimulate the sale of 
United States products in Ecuador, but 
any considerable trade increase must 
necessarily depend on the development of 
new purchasing power through a strength- 
ening of world prices of Ecuador’s chief 
export commodities and larger purchases 
of these products by overseas customers, 
including the United States.” 

The concessions granted by the United 
States to Ecuador give assurance that the 
following products shall continue, during 
the period the agreement is in force, to be 
admitted into the United States free of 
import duties: cacao, the principal export 
of Ecuador, for which the United States 
is the largest market; coffee, which ranks 
second in the export trade of the country; 
bananas and plantains, not imported from 
Ecuador prior to 1931 and of which the 
United States bought $759,000 worth last 
year as compared with $9,000 in 1931; 
tagua nuts, used in the manufacture of 
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buttons, which are one of Ecuador’s leading 
exports; kapok, a fiber used principally as 
a stuffing in life preservers, pillows, and 
other upholstery; annatto, an orange- 
yellow vegetable dye used in the United 
States principally in the coloring of cheese 
and butter; cinchona bark, from which 
quinine is extracted; reptile skins; and 
balsa wood in the log. 

In addition the duty on unfinished hats 
made in Ecuador from toquilla fiber, com- 
monly known as ‘“‘Panama”’ hats, has been 
reduced from 25 percent to 12% percent 
ad valorem. ‘These hats constitute one of 
the country’s most important export prod- 
ucts and the possibility of expanding the 
United States market is important to a 
large number of people in Ecuador, for 
the hats are woven by hand. Other duty 
reductions are on sawed balsa wood lum- 


ber; dried bananas, used for infants’ and 
invalids’ food, a specialty whose production 
Ecuador is at present expanding; and 
naranjilla juice, a tropical fruit juice with 
a mildly acid flavor used for beverage 
purposes. While there have been no 
commercial imports of naranjilla juice 
up to the present time it 1s understood 
that plans are under way in Ecuador for 
production for export. 

Imports into the United States from 
Ecuador of the products mentioned above 
totaled $3,917,000 in 1929 and $3,797,000 
in 1937, representing 54 and 63 percent, 
respectively, of the total imports from 
Ecuador. 

The following table, given by the De- 
partment of State, shows the wide fluctua- 
tion of the trade of the United States with 
Ecuador in recent years: 


United States trade with Ecuador 


[Values in dollars] 








Year Nalze of See | valteor Ane | elect 
UCP ae oye I ie MBA ae abana a an ge es 6, 069, 440 7, 203, 115 13, 272, 555 
AOS ea eee dt, ANE ee ene 4, 865, 986 7, 104, 961 11, 970, 947 
StL. eeteeys eats Gite ak DOIN Sele | Caan he amen 2, 934, 441 4, 617, 714 7, 552, 155 
TTS)S Wes Spaeth Re A ee eR A he OME 1, 754, 345 3, 438, 602 5, 192, 947 
O33 PE eh rh ta! Le teoe de ec en a ae Se 1,572, 754 2, 890, 503 4, 463, 257 
TOBA Ne ae th ed ty bate Or ike a 2, 342, 613 4,514, 394 6, 857, 007 
NOB Brae RAe ial i alana te Viner | i can eee 2, 842, 962 6, 584, 585 9, 427, 547 
TS Ge Maar tt CNM are Mea ee idl Aiba 2 ot, 3, 326, 455 6, 766, 482 10, 092, 937 
LO STAR tata. se se eet lg as Nr ee 5, 051, 756 6, 043, 554 11, 095, 310 














1 Including reexports. 


The United States normally plays the 
leading role in Ecuador’s international 
commerce, supplying nearly a third of 
that republic’s imports and buying be- 
tween two-fifths and a half of its exports. 
Germany and Japan have in recent years 
increased their share in Ecuador’s import 
trade but that of the United Kingdom 
has declined.—G. A. S. 





2 Total general imports, including cyanide precipitates. 


Modus vivendi between the United 
States and Venezuela 


The negotiations between the United 
States and Venezuela for the conclusion of 
a trade agreement are now reaching their 
final stages. 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries are regulated by a modus vivendi on the 


In the meantime the com- 
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basis of the application of the most- 
favored-nation principle. On May 12, 
1938, both Governments agreed “to 
concede reciprocally unconditional and 
unlimited most-favored-nation treatment 
in all that concerns customs duties and all 
accessory imposts, the manner of applying 
duties as well as the rules and formalities 
to which customs operations can be sub- 
mitted.” In addition to the usual reserva- 
tions (frontier traffic, customs unions, and 
the trade of the United States with its 
outlying possessions and Cuba), most- 
favored-nation treatment will not apply 
to articles transshipped through Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands and imported 
into Venezuela. 


Colombian-Peruvian trade agreement 


A Convention on Customs Cooperation 
between Colombia and Peru was signed 
in Bogota on May 10, 1938. ‘The agree- 
ment, which establishes the basis for trade 
between the two countries along their 
common boundary in the Amazonas 
region, was signed pursuant to article 14 of 
the Additional Act of the Rio de Janeiro 
Protocol of May 24, 1934. Article 14 pro- 
vided for a mixed commission “‘to develop 
the most complete customs cooperation.” 
The text of the new convention was not 
made public at the time of signing. 


Amendment to the Mexican 
constitution 


Article 49 of the Mexican constitution 
states that the government is divided into 
three branches, the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial. No single individual 
or body may combine two or more of these 
functions and the legislative power may 
not be exercised by any one individual. 
The President may be granted extraor- 
dinary powers in the case of invasion, 


grave disturbance of the public peace, or 
any other emergency endangering the 
country. 

By a decree of August 2, 1938, the follow- 
ing sentence was added to this article: 
“In no other case will extraordinary 
powers to decree legislation be granted to 
the President.” 


Amendment to the Colombian 
constitution 


In accordance with an amendment of May 
25, 1938, to the constitution of Colombia, 
Congress will meet on July 20 of 1939 and 
of each subsequent year, or as soon there- 
after as possible, for a 150-day session. In 
1937 Sand e935 Ssenine accordance mawatln 
amendments of 1936, Congress met twice 
a year, on February 1 for 90 days, and on 
July 20 for 120 days. When special ses- 
sions are called by the government, no 
matters not mentioned in the summons 
may be considered. Congress may ap- 
point permanent commissions to study, 
during the recess, matters pending from 
the previous sessions, and to draft amend- 
ments recommended by the executive or 
legislative branches of government. 

The same decree also authorized police 
legislation that would make traffic regula- 
tions uniform throughout the republic. 


$5,000,000 public works program 
in Harti 

The Government of Haiti is putting into 
effect a $5,000,000 public works program 
designed largely to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. It calls for the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, irrigation works and 
municipal water systems. The work is 
being done by the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation of New York, which signed a 
contract to this effect with the Government 
of Haiti last July 6. The Export-Import 
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Bank of Washington has agreed to dis- 
count notes issued by the Haitian Govern- 
ment to finance the program. All equip- 
ment and material needed which is not 
produced in Haiti will be purchased in the 
United States and transported in American 
ships. The work is expected to last three 
or four years. 


Cotton conference in Bogota 


The First National Cotton Conference 
held in Colombia met in Bogota from 
May 16-20, 1938. The subjects discussed 
were proposed by Dr. Marco Aurelio 
Arango, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and included: the classification of 
Colombian cottons; the needs of the tex- 
tile industry and the corresponding types 
of cotton; measures for encouraging cotton 
cultivation and others dealing with the 
preparation, transportation, and market- 
ing of the product. 

The Colombian cotton crop more than 
doubled from 1932 to 1937, and the out- 
put of the textile industry in 1937 was 
nearly six times that of 1932, as may be 
seen in the following table: 











Year UHEINNodenebal ll cotatelons 
Pounds “ards 
ISS PARAL es SMa ai 20, 366, 000 7, 915, 000 
OSA: arte oe siete 22, 348,000 | 22, 528, 000 
HOB Gerace i. ce ae 31, 650, 000 | 40, 200, 000 
NO SWE me eer: 41, 570, 000 46, 172, 000 











After the opening of the conference, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Arango, 
commissions were appointed to report on 
the various matters included in the pro- 
gram and, upon motion from the floor, on 
cooperation between the grower and the 
textile manufacturer. This last subject 
was the most hotly debated, and the con- 
ference was unable to bring about any 
definite action on the adoption of a price 


scale for domestic cotton by all the textile 
industry. 

On the closing day, two members, 
representing respectively the growers and 
the textile industry, were appointed to the 
National Cotton Board, established by a 
decree of February 28, 1938. The board 
is composed of the Ministers of Finance, 
Industry and Labor, and Agriculture and 
Commerce, representing the Government, 
and a representative each of the Society 
of Colombian Agriculturalists and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bogota, in 
addition to the two elected at the congress. 
The board, which has been functioning 
since the end of May, has made progress 
in classifying and setting standards for 
Colombian cotton. 


National Social Service Council 
created in Brazil 


All activities relating to social welfare 
work in Brazil will be coordinated and 
supervised by the National Social Service 
Council established by a decree of July 1, 
1938, as a consultative body for the gov- 
ernment and for private organizations. 
The council will be composed of seven mem- 
bers, one of whom will be the judge of 
the Juvenile Court of the Federal District, 
and two others, chiefs of divisions of the 
Ministry of Education having to do with 
social service. 

Four duties of the council specified in 
the decree are: to make inquiry as to the 
living conditions of the poor; to suggest 
the organization of social service work for 
the whole country; to suggest to the 
authorities means of increasing and im- 
proving their work in this field; and to 
specify the kinds of private institutions 
suited to the different types of social work 
and to recommend the amount of subsidy 
to be granted to each by the federal 
government. 
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The decree also institutes National Social 
Service Conferences, to be called periodi- 
cally by the President of the republic and 
attended by administrative officers of the 
federal and state governments. 


Mexican committee to regulate the 
price of prime necessities 


By a decree of July 30, 1938, the Commit- 
tee to Regulate the Marketing of Prime 
Necessities was established in Mexico. The 
committee is composed of the Secretary of 
National Economy, chairman, and a repre- 
sentative of each of the following: the De- 
partment of Finance; the Department of 
Agriculture and Promotion; the Depart- 
ment of Communications and _ Public 
Works; the Bank of Mexico; the National 
Bank of Ejidal Credit; the National Bank 
of Farm Credit; the National Bank for 
Workers and for Industrial Promotion; and 
the National Warehouses. 

The duties of the committee are to make 
recommendations to the proper authorities 
in relation to duties, taxes, subsidies, trans- 
portation, freight rates, etc.; buy and sell 
in Mexico and abroad and store goods, as 
it considers advisable, in order to regulate 
the prices of necessities; and to sell directly 
to the public whenever necessary to gain 
its ends. 


2,000,000 pesos for needy Argentine 


children 


An executive decree issued early in May 
set aside from the general revenues of Ar- 
gentina the sum of 2,000,000 pesos to be 
used to provide clothing, food, and medi- 
cine for needy children attending school 
anywhere in the Republic. The commit- 
tee to administer the fund, with the co- 
operation of established educational and 
social welfare agencies, was announced 


shortly thereafter. The chairman is Sr. 
Carlos Broudeur, Assistant Secretary of 
Justice and Public Instruction. 


Chilean League against Cancer 


At a meeting held in the headquarters of 
the Medical Society in Santiago, Chile, the 
Chilean League against Cancer was or- 
ganized on May 11, 1938. The purpose of 
the league, which will be affiliated with 
similar organizations throughout the world, 
was stated as being “‘to unite, coordinate, 
and make effective all the existing scien- 
tific, moral, economic, and social forces to 
fight cancer.” It will cooperate espe- 
cially with the National Radium Institute 
in its publicity work. The dean of the 
Medical School, the director of Public 
Health, the director of the National Ra- 
dium Institute, the director of social 
service, a delegate from the Workers’ 
Security Fund, and the President of the 
Chilean Red Cross will be ex officio mem- 


bers of the board of directors. 


Institute for Mothers and Children 
in Valparaiso 


The Provincial Medical Service of the 
Workers’ Security Fund formally opened 
its Institute for Mothers and Children in 
Valparaiso on May 7, 1938. The cere- 
mony was attended by the Minister of 
Public Health, Dr. Eduardo Cruz Coke, 
and provincial and municipal authorities. 

The institute, which was established to 
lower the child mortality, will direct its 
efforts against the three main causes of a 
high rate—poverty, ignorance, and illness. 
A maternity bureau, a children’s bureau, 
a day nursery, a ward for expectant 
mothers, a kindergarten, and a layette 
section combine to offer social services of 
great value to the community. 
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Public health courses in the 
University of Chile 


In June 1938, the first classes in a new 
public health course were held in the 
School of Biology and Medical Sciences of 
the University of Chile. The course is 
open only to those holding the M. D. 
degree and having at least five years’ 
experience in public health work, before 
or after obtaining the degree. 


National Urbanization Council 
established in Peru 


By a decree of June 23, 1938, the National 
Urbanization Council was established in 
Peru. The council will be composed of 
eight members; the chairman and four 
members will be appointed directly by the 
Government, and the other three from 
nominations presented by the city of Lima, 
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the Society of Engineers, and the Society of 
Architects, respectively. 

It will be the duty of the council to see 
that in Peruvian cities proper attention is 
given to traffic, health, and aesthetic con- 
siderations, pass on new urban develop- 
ments, approve all new building projects, 
and consider any other matters generally 
within its jurisdiction. 


Argentine Committee on Museums 
and Htstoric Sites 


By an executive decree, the National Com- 
mittee on Museums and Historic Sites was 
established early in May in Argentina. 
The commission will be in charge of all 
matters concerning their maintenance and 
will also care for all historic material be- 
longing to the nation. Dr. Ricardo Le- 
vene, president of the National Academy 
of Letters, was appointed chairman of the 
commission. 
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Tue Pan American UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. —The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 






y) 
BA / Assistant Director 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The Buttetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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GENERAL OSCAR R. BENAVIDES, PRESIDENT OF PERU 


At the invitation of the Peruvian government the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States will assemble in Lima on December 9, 1938. 
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NOVEMBER 1938 


The Eighth International Conference 


of American States 


Invitation of Peru 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Lima, August 2, 1938 
His Excellency . 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

The city of Lima having been designated 
in December 1933 as the seat of the VIII 
International Conference of American 
States, and the program of its sessions 
having been approved on June first of this 
year, I have the honor to invite Your 
Excellency’s Government to send dele- 
gates to the meetings that will begin in 
this capital on December 9 next. 

The grave problems that today are 
agitating the world and compromising its 
security certainly require that the nations 
of America, united by a common ideal, 


1 [dentical invitations were sent to the Governments of 
the other 19 American Republics. 


strengthen their traditional ties, and en- 
deavor to create new bonds of solidarity 
to protect themselves from the danger of 
inter-American war and to guard them- 
selves from any threat of extension to their 
soil of extra-continental disputes. 

To this end the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace at Bue- 
nos Aires promulgated principles and norms 
of international policy which the public 
law of the respective States is progressively 
incorporating into the body of their legis- 
lation and which tend to give a unique 
and effective structure to the relations be- 
tween the countries of this hemisphere. 

But the vigorous pulse of our American 
life, which is continually growing more 
active and richer in content, requires that 
the progress made towards the organiza- 
tion of peace be reinforced by the creation 
of new instruments of general usefulness, 
and that those old ideals which express our 
unshakeable adherence to the postulates 
of justice be reaffirmed. 
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It is for this reason that the agenda of the 
VIII International Conference of Ameri- 
can States contemplates, together with the 
necessity of guaranteeing the maintenance 
of peace between the nations living to- 
gether on this continent, the study of highly 
important questions of a political, juridi- 
cal and economic character which the 
present time raises in urgent, perhaps 
desperate, terms. ‘The mere enumeration 
of the topics which are to be discussed at 
Lima and of which Your Excellency is 
already informed would suffice to give 
importance to the December assembly, 
although its real and highest significance 
is to be found in the very fact of the meet- 
ing of eminent personages from the whole 
continent, assembled in another fraternal 
reunion to orient their aspirations for 
cordial understanding. 

We have also a lofty duty to fulfill to- 
ward all men and all nations beyond our 
common frontiers. Representing as we do 
a continent which envisions a future free 
from disturbing hatreds and antagonisms 
and removed from any spirit of harmful 
emulation, by presenting the spectacle of 
our hemisphere in all the plenitude of its 
moral unity we offer to others the stimulus 
of a suggestive idealism. When the Amer- 
ican idea of an international society based 
on respect for independent and equal 
nations and on devotion to the noble im- 
pulses of brotherhood reaches all hearts, 
we shall have reason to hope for better 
days for humanity. 

Your Excellency’s enlightened intelli- 
gence renders it unnecessary to emphasize 
how important it is for the Government of 
the United States of America to be duly 
represented at the Lima Conference. Peru 
knows how valuable a contribution the 
plenipotentiaries of your friendly nation 
will make to the spirit of America and 
through me promises Your Excellency its 
sincerest and heartiest cooperation, in the 


certainty that if, in view of the great ability 
of its distinguished guests, the Peruvian 
Government can add nothing to the lustre 
of the assembly, it will, however, know how 
to express the purest American sentiments 
and the most sincere eagerness to repay 
the signal honor conferred by the presence 
of its eminent visitors by entertaining them 
with genuine and cordial hospitality. 

I present to you, Mr. Secretary of State, 
the assurances of my highest and most dis- 
tinguished consideration. 


CARLOS CONCHA 


Reply of the United States 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, September 2, 1938 
His Excellency 
CarLos ConcHa, 
Minister of Forergn Affairs of the 
Republic of Peru. 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
recipt of Your Excellency’s courteous com- 
munication of August 2, 1938 by which 
you so kindly extended on behalf of the 
Government of Peru an invitation to the 
Government of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States which will be 
held im Mima on) December Seam 
hasten to accept on behalf of my Govern- 
ment Your Excellency’s kind invitation, 
and I can assure you that it will afford my 
Government the greatest satisfaction and 
pleasure to participate at this important 
conference. I shall be glad to communi- 
cate to you at a later date the names of the 
representatives of my Government. 

As Your Excellency so clearly points out, 
the grave problems confronting the world 
today afford the American Republics, 
united by a common ideal, an opportunity 
to set an example to the world through the 
creation of new bonds of solidarity and 
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friendship. My Government is confident 
that the Lima Conference will carry one 
step further the American ideal of an 
international society devoted to the spirit 
of fraternity and cordial understanding. 

The American nations have collaborated 
at inter-American conferences for many 
years with a view to the mutual improve- 
ment of their respective political, commer- 
cial, social, and cultural life. The Ameri- 
can nations have made an important 
contribution to the cause of world peace 
by the elaboration of an inter-American 
society based upon respect for the in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and _ political 
equality of nations. 

Events in other parts of the world have 
emphasized recently the extent to which 
some nations have wavered from the 
orderly and friendly relations which should 
prevail between neighbors. The nations 
of the world are faced with the issue of 
determining whether relations shall be 
characterized by international anarchy 
and lawlessness or by the principles of 
fair play, justice and order under law. 
No nation and no government can avoid 
the issue; neither can any nation avoid 
participation, willing or not, in the respon- 
sibility of determining which course of 
action shall prevail. 

The peoples of the American Republics 
have inherited the high hopes of their 
liberating fathers. The American peoples 
still have an abiding faith in the Americas 
and there is an imperative need to main- 


tain unimpaired the American system. 
This cannot be done by any one nation 
but only through cooperation and friendly 
collaboration of all the American Repub- 
lics. It is therefore with a sense of real 
pride that the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Republics will meet as guests of 
Your Excellency’s Government for the 
sole purpose of advancing the cause of an 
orderly international life based upon 
principles of morality and justice and in 
accordance with the well-established pre- 
cepts of international law. 

My Government welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to join with the other American 
Republics in the capital city of your great 
country for the purpose of collaborating 
for the common good, the strengthening 
of traditional ties, and the elaboration of 
measures for their mutual benefit. The 
Program for the forthcoming Conference 
offers abundant opportunity for the Amer- 
ican nations to consider further means of 
guaranteeing peaceful continental neigh- 
borly life, and of solving the many existing 
important questions of a political, juridi- 
cal, and economic character. You may 
be assured that the Government of the 
United States will collaborate to the 
fullest extent with your Government and 
the governments of the other republics at 
the forthcoming Conference. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
most distinguished consideration. 


CoRDELL HULL 


The Chaco Boundary Award 


THE DEFINITIVE BOUNDARY between Boliv- 
ia and Paraguay was announced in 
Buenos Aires on October 10, 1938, as the 
arbitral award of the Presidents of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the United 
States, and Uruguay. This was in com- 
pliance with the peace treaty signed on 
July 21, 1938 by representatives of the two 
nations involved and by members of the 
peace commission, and ratified by the res- 


pective countries on August 10.1 
The text of the treaty, as given out by 


the Department of State of the United 
States, is as follows: 


The undersigned plenipotentiary dele- 
gates representing the Presidents of the 
Republics of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
United States of America, Peru and Uru- 
guay, authorized by their respective Exec- 
utives with full powers which are annexed 
to the present award, to-wit: 

José Maria Cantilo, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine Republic; Ambas- 
sador Dr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno and 
Minister Dr. Pablo Santos Mufioz repre- 
senting His Excellency Dr. Roberto M. 
Ortiz, President of the Argentine Republic; 

Ambassador Dr. José de Paula Rodrigues 
Alves representing His Excellency Dr. 
Getulio Vargas, President of the United 
States of Brazil; 

Ambassador Dr. Luis Barros Borgono 
and Dr. Manuel Bianchi representing His 
Excellency Dr. Arturo Alessandri, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Chile; 

Ambassador Spruille Braden represent- 
ing His Excellency Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America; 

Ambassador Dr. Felipe Barreda Laos 
and Minister Luis Fernan Cisneros repre- 
senting His Excellency General Oscar R. Be- 
navides, President of the Republic of Peru; 


1 For the text of the treaty and an account of the cere- 
montes attendant upon its signing, see the BULLETIN, 
August and September, 1938. 
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Ambassador Eugenio Martinez ‘Thédy 
representing His Excellency General 
Alfredo Baldomir, President of the Orien- 


tal Republic of Uruguay, 


CONSIDERING 


That the Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Boundaries signed under the auspices 
of the Peace Conference in Buenos Aires 
on July 21, 1938, by the representatives 
of Bolivia and Paraguay, ratified in accord- 
ance with Article XI provides as follows: 


Article Two.—The dividing line in the Chaco 
between Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and 
Bolivia) will be that determined by the Presidents 
of the Republics of Argentina, Chile, United 
States of America, United States of Brazil, Peru 
and Uruguay in their capacity as arbitrators in 
equity, who acting ex aequo et bono will give their 
arbitral award in accordance with this and the 
following clauses. 

A. The arbitral award will fix the northern 
dividing line in the Chaco in the zone comprised 
between the line of the Peace Conference presented 
May 27, 1938 and the line of the Paraguayan 
counter-proposal presented to the consideration of 
the Peace Conference June 24, 1938, from the 
meridian of Fort 27 of November, i. e. approxi- 
mately meridian 61° 55’ west of Greenwich to the 
eastern limit of the zone, excluding the littoral 
on the Paraguay River south of the mouth of the 
River Otuquis or Negro. 

B. The arbitral award will likewise fix the wes- 
tern dividing line in the Chaco between the Pilco- 
mayo River and the intersection of the meridian 
of Fort 27 of November, i. e., approximately 
61° 55’ west of Greenwich with the line of the 
award in the north referred to in the previous 
paragraph. 

C. The said line will not go on the Pilcomayo 
River more to the east than Pozo Hondo, nor to 
the west further than any point on the line which, 
starting from D’Orbigny, was fixed by the Neutral 
Military Commission as intermediary between 
the maximum positions reached by the belligerent 
armies at the suspension of fire on June 14, 1935. 

Article Three-—The arbitrators will pronounce, 
having heard the parties and according to their 
loyal knowledge and understanding taking into 
consideration the experience accumulated by the 
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Peace Conference and the advice of the Military 
Advisers to that organization. 

The six Presidents of the Republics mentioned 
in Article Two have the faculty of giving the award 
directly or by means of plenipotentiary delegates. 


and whereas: the six Presidents having 
been requested by the Governments of 
Paraguay and Bolivia to act as arbitrators 
and have? accepted and using the right con- 
ferred upon them by Article III of the 
above referred to Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship and Boundaries have delegated their 
functions as arbitrators to the plenipo- 
tentiaries above mentioned. 

Byer aGucles Dinon themircatyonekeace: 
Friendship and Boundaries above referred 
to Bolivia and Paraguay have established 
that the award shall be one of equity the 
arbitrator to act ex aequo et bono; 

The parties in accordance with the pro- 

2 Sic. 


visions of Article No. III of the said treaty 
have been heard in special audience in 
which they each presented briefs accom- 
panied by abundant documentation; 

An advisory military commission has 
made an aerial photographic survey and 
an inspection of the terrain in the zones 
determined by the treaty of July 21, 1938 
and has_ presented 
report; 

Moreover the arbitrators have taken into 
account the antecedents accumulated by 
the Peace Conference as well as the needs 
of the parties with regard to their mutual 
security and geographic and economic 
necessities. 

The examination of these antecedents 
and the opinions of the military advisers 
have convinced the arbitrators that within 
the zones submitted to arbitration the line 
described below is equitable; therefore 


the corresponding 
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The undersigned plenipotentiary dele- 
gates acting in the name of the Presidents 
of the Republics of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, United States of America, Peru and 
Uruguay by unanimity make the following 
award: 

The dividing line in the Chaco between 
the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay is 
the following: 

In the northern zone [it] will go from the 
intersection of meridian 61 degrees 56 
minutes 57 seconds west of Greenwich and 
parallel 20 degrees zero 5 minutes 01 
seconds ® latitude south (27 of November or 
Gabino Mendoza) to continue in a straight 
line to the highest point of Cerro Capitan 
Usquares*; thence in a line to intersection 
of the Ravelo Ingavi road with the south- 
ern limit of the Canada del Palmar de las 
Islas; from this point also in a straight line 
to the intersection of the meridian of Fort 
Paredes with the parallel of Fort Ravelo; 
thence in a straight line to the highest 
point of Cerro Chovoreca: thence it will 
descend in a line to Cerritto? jara*; thence 
also in a straight line to the intersection of 
parallel 19 degrees 49 minutes 40 seconds 
latitude south with the Rio Negro or 
Otuquis and following the thalweg of the 
said river will end at the mouth of the 
same in the Paraguay River at 20 degrees 
09 minutes 58 seconds latitude south and 
58 degrees 10 minutes 12.9 seconds west of 
Greenwich. 

In the western zone the line will go from 
the intersection of meridian 61 degrees 
56 minutes 57 seconds west of Greenwich 
and parallel 20 degrees zero 5 minutes 01 
seconds ® latitude south (27 of November or 
Gabino Mendoza) and will descend in a 
straight line in a south southwesterly direc- 
tion to the place called Villazon, 15 kilo- 
metres southwest of Irindague®; thence in a 

3 Sic. 


4Ustares in the Spanish text. 
5 Yrendagtie zn the Spanish text. 


straight line southward to intercept the 
road from Estrella to Capirenda (Captain 
Carreras Saguier) at a point 10 kilometres 
west of Estrella; thence in a straight line 
to end in the thalweg of the Pilcomayo 
River at 62 degrees 37 minutes 19 seconds 
longitude west of Greenwich. 

Given in Buenos Aires the tenth day of 
October 1938 in three copies drafted in 
Spanish, English and Portuguese, the 
Spanish text controlling in case of doubt. 


Within thirty days after the award, the 
Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay 
will, according to the treaty of July 21, 
proceed to appoint their respective diplo- 
matic representatives in AsunciOn and 
La Paz. 

The final step in concluding the bound- 
ary settlement will be the demarcation 
of the frontier. Immediately after being 
notified of the award, each country will 
appoint two members to a mixed commis- 
sion, the fifth member to be designated by 
common agreement of the six mediatory 
governments, to survey the line and set 
up markers. 

The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, said in commenting upon 
the arbitral award regarding the Chaco, 
“It seems to me, at this stage of world 
history, one of the most gratifying develop- 
ments that could take place on this hemi- 
sphere. The success of the effort of two 
American republics, with the help of six 
other friendly American nations, to solve 
peacefully a dispute which had at one time 
resulted in actual war and which had cost 
the lives of many thousands of people is 
heartening and encouraging. It justifies 
the faith of the American peoples in the 
efficacy of pacific negotiations. It shows 
the value of disinterested and impartial 
mediation. It translates into fact the 
unanimous will for peace of the American 
democracies.” 





OURO PRETO 


Since 1933 Ouro Preto has been a national monument. “Its works of art and its patrimony of history 
and of glory, apparent at every corner, in every stone, are now preserved from the indignities of time 
and human ignorance.” 


Ouro Preto, Brazil 


JOAQUIM DE SOUSA LEAO 


Counselor of the Brazilian Embassy in Washington 


Far INLAND, hundreds of miles from the 
coast, nestling among the valleys of Minas 
Geraes the old gold mining towns lie in 
peace and drowsiness. ‘The plain houses, 
the wrinkles of old age, contrast pleasingly 
with the modern cities of little architectural 
character that have sprung up around 
them. 

Under the blazing mountain sun, there 
is a smiling simplicity, and the charm of the 
past for those who are sensitive to history. 

The city of Ouro Preto (Black Gold) is 
unique. Built on rocky ground, 3,000 feet 
above sea level, its very name evokes 
memories of gold rush days, of the expedi- 


tions of the first adventurers who, late in 
the seventeenth century, conquered the 
region that is now the state of Minas 
Geraes. 

The city was founded by men who were 
searching for the legendary mines of 
Sabarabusst. They were the famous 
bandeirantes whose indomitable courage, 
endurance, and ambition drove them 
through the unknown wilderness of the 
country that owes its present vastness to 
their amazing enterprise. 

Ouro Preto’s stone-paved streets, the 
scene of Holy Week processions, wind up 
and down steep hills crowned withchurches. 
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THE CHURCH OF SAO FRANCISCO DE ASSIS IN SAO JOAO D’EL REY 
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THE MAIN DOORWAY OF THE CARMELITE CHURCH, OURO PRETO 
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The houses are characterized by the 
directness of their Portuguese style. Their 
overhanging roofs, shady verandas, ele- 
gance of line, and gay coloring are elo- 
quent reminders of past days of prosperity. 
Monumental fountains, baroque churches, 
enchanting vistas of terraced gardens, 
ruins, towers gleaming with colored tiles, 
all blend together to maintain an eight- 
eenth century atmosphere. 

What looks like a Renaissance town hall 


FONT BY 
O ALEIJADINHO 


This exquisite font in gray 
soapstone, picked out in gold 
leaf, is in the sacristy of the 
Carmelite church at Ouro 
Preto. Fortunately for the 
crippled sculptor, whose chisel 
had to be strapped to his hand, 
the soapstone of the vicinity 
was easy to Carve. 


(now a museum) stands on one side of a 
large square opposite the bastions of the 
former fortified Governor’s Palace, today 
an educational center, the School of 
Mines. Ouro Preto is the only place in 
Brazil that has the aspect of a university 
town. Here, as in some of the old Euro- 
pean universities, students live in contact 
with tradition; they learn their profession 
right where, in colonial times, the bandezr- 
antes struggled to unearth the golden 
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ANOTHER FONT BY 
O ALEIJADINHO 


In the sacristy of Sao Fran- 
cisco de Assis, an Ouro Preto 
church designed by the ver- 
satile cripple, is this font, 
another example of what a 
French critic has called his 
remote and delicate though 
luxuriant touch. The gray 
soapstone has touches of gold 
and color. 


treasure that enriched the crown of Portu- 
gal and that, long after the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru had been drained, pro- 
vided the eighteenth century with courtly 
splendor, and justified Ouro Preto’s for- 
mer name—Villa Rica. 

As the capital of the captaincy of Minas 
Geraes, Villa Rica was the theater of 
tragic conspiracies, which were caused by 
the burden of taxation imposed by the 
mother country and which left their im- 


i 





print on Brazilian history. The most fa- 
mous of these was the Jnconfidencia, which, 
like the others, brought the conspirators 
to the gallows or sent them into exile. 
Tiradentes, a native son of Villa Rica, paid 
with his life for this vain attempt to free 
the country '; Gonzaga, Claudio Manoel, 
Alvarenga, his fellow dreamers, shared 
the duress of defeat. ‘They all lived under 


1 See “‘Washington’s influence on the early spirit of 
independence in Brazil,” by Annie d’ Armond Marchant, 
BuLLeTin, July 1932. 
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CEILING OF SAO FRANCISCO DE ASSIS, OURO PRETO 


Manoel da Costa Athayde, the most notable painter born in colonial Brazil, collaborated in some degree 
with O Aleijadinho in all the churches where the latter worked. The wooden ceiling of SAo Francisco 
is elaborately painted in tempera, rare blues and pinks predominating. 
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THE MOTHER CHURCH OF CATTAS ALTAS 


Since this church was erected when the days of great affluence in Minas Geraes were passing, some 
of the carvings are overlaid with gold leaf but others lack this finish. 
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the roofs of Villa Rica, for in their time 
the intellectual activity of the country was 
centered in this city, which was also the 
home of Marilia de Dirceu, the forever 
inspiring Muse of Brazilian poetry. 

The prosperity of the region, in those 
days of intense faith, attracted church 
builders and painters and sculptors of reli- 
gious subjects. The munificence of indi- 
viduals and religious brotherhoods raised 
to their patron saints golden altars con- 
ceived in the most exuberant of baroque 
styles. Villa Rica gave birth to the great- 
est artist of them all, Antonio Francisco 
Lisboa, “O Aleijadinho” (“The Little 
Cripple’), who despite his physical handi- 
cap revived in the Brazilian hinterland the 
Renaissance tradition of artistic versatility, 
with a group of pupils to help him hew 
the stones and hard woods from which he 
created bold and precious masterpieces of 
carving, scattered throughout many 
churches in the near-by towns of Sao Joao 
del Rey, Congonhas, Mariana, and 
Sabara. 

Lisboa (1780-1814), the son of a Portu- 
guese architect and a slave, and the 
nephew of Antonio Pombal, another mas- 
ter of the craft, holds an unparalleled posi- 
tion in the field of Brazilian art. The 
manifold expressions of his genius in 
architecture and sculpture in wood and 
stone rank him, if not above all others in 
colonial Latin America, at least amongst 
the few born on this 
attained a conspicuous place in the arts 
introduced by Spanish and Portuguese 
masters. 

Comparable in originality and fecundity 
and surprising in their freshness are the 
remarkable tempera paintings by Manoel 
da Costa Athayde, the most notable 
painter born in Brazil during colonial 
times. All the churches where O Alei- 
jadinho worked contain pictures or deco- 
rations by Athayde. The two most fa- 


continent who 


mous churches in Ouro Preto and Con- 
gonhas are wholly the work of these two 
artists; in that of Sdo Francisco de Assis in 
the former town, for instance, painted 
columns give the appearance of supporting 
the ceiling in a most capricious architec- 
tural effect, framing fantastic vistas in 
rare blues and pinks. 

The churches of Minas developed a style 
of their own. The first architects, who 
came during the gold rush, were the Portu- 
guese provincial masters who built the 
convents of Sao Francisco and Carmo in 
Bahia, the Benedictine Monastery in Rio 
de Janeiro and several other churches in 
old cities along the coast, following the 
true Herreran tradition in all its severity 
of line, classic lintels and moldings and 
Doric pilasters. These are to be seen in 
Sao Pedro, Mariana, and in the mother 
churches (matrizes) of Barbacena and Sa- 
bara, with their simple plans, square 
towers and rectangular naves. 

Later, the influence of the contemporary 
delicate rococo, the abundance of precious 
woods and soft stone employed in the 
altars and sacristies, and the genius of a 
great architect and sculptor, all contributed 
to the local style that began to assume 
shape in the first chapels of the primitive 
settlements, and finally asserted itself in 
its full grace in the magnificent churches 
of Ouro Preto and Sao Joao d’el Rey. 

Ornate single portals of native soapstone 
against plaster facades recall the work of 
wood carvers, and may be said to be altars 
brought to the street to demand the im- 
mediate devotion of the passersby. Over 
contorted baroque cornices and elaborate 
portals, circular towers and curved side 
walls constitute an odd “D. Joao V 
baroque” which is unique. “‘O Aleiya- 
dinho’s art is European in origin,” says 
Luc Durtain in Vers la ville kilometre 3. 
‘The cripple’s rare gift lay in the remote 
and delicate, though luxuriant, touch im- 
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parted to his interpretation of the graceful 
and aristocratic style of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Such monuments, together with the 
public buildings, fountains, patriarchal 
houses and arched bridges that fill these 
cities, form, in the scholarly opinion of 
Professor Robert C. Smith, Jr., the great- 
est ensemble of eighteenth century archi- 
tecture in South America. 

They are, according to Luc Durtain, 
one of the pinnacles of baroque art, hid- 
den in the mountains of Brazil. 

It is a curious circumstance that such an 
original artistic development, which has 
won the high commendation of authorities 
like those referred to above, should stiil re- 
main so little known abroad, when similar 
examples in Peru, Ecuador and Mexico 


have found wide appreciation. 
of transportation, 


Difficulty 
practically obviated 
today,” may have been one of the chief fac- 
tors responsible for its obscurity. 

Because of these facts, Ouro Preto was 
considered deserving of the honor of being 
decreed, in 1933, a National Monument. 
This national tribute is a guarantee of 
protection for this unique shrine of ar- 
tistic tradition and love for liberty. Res- 
toration has been undertaken; its works of 
art, and its patrimony of history and of 
glory, apparent at every corner, in every 
stone, are now preserved from the indig- 
nities of time and human ignorance. 


2The traveller who is in Rio de Janeiro may take 
either train (16 hours) or plane (an hour and a quarter) 
to Bello Horizonte, capital of the State of Minas Geraes. 
Thence a motor trip of about five hours, or a train journey 
of the same length, will bring him to the treasure-house 
of Ouro Preto.—EpirTor. 
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THE CITY HALL, MARIANA 


The Centenary 


of the Independence of Honduras 


JULIAN R. CACERES 
Chargé @ Affaires of Honduras in Washington 


On SEPTEMBER 28, 1821, official papers 
arrived in the city of Comayagua, then 
capital of the Spanish province of Hon- 
duras, announcing that on the 15th of 
September previous the independence of 
the provinces of Central America, which 
formed the Captaincy General of Guate- 
mala, had been proclaimed in the city of 
Guatemala. The Governor, the Provin- 
cial Assembly of Honduras and the City 
Council of the above-mentioned city of 
Comayagua immediately issued and signed 
the following decree, whose historic text 
reveals the spirit in which the proclama- 
tion containing the immortal act was wel- 
comed: 


DecrREE.—Your Governor, Provincial Assembly, 
and City Council, jointly with you, swore inde- 
pendence from Spanish rule on the 28th of this 
month, the first day of our political regeneration, 
from which our future happiness will flow. This 
era will bring forth the most precious of fruits: 
The perfect union and brotherhood of our prov- 
inces, confuting the mistaken opinions of our op- 
ponents; true justice, bringing us into close touch 
with the supreme government which will uphold 
this principle; the stimulation of all branches of 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing and com- 
merce; and, finally, liberty to enjoy the land where 
it has pleased the Omnipotent to set us, the richest 
and most fertile soil of the world, which leaves 
nothing to be desired. This auspicious day, this 
happy moment should be devoted, first of all, to 
giving thanks to the Sovereign Author of all good 
at a mass which it has been agreed to celebrate 
solemnly tomorrow in the cathedral and which 
members of all official organizations should at- 
tend; and tonight and the two following nights 
there will be illuminations and public diversions. 
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Union, Comayagua, peace, and may no other 
sound be heard than the cry: Hurrah for Inde- 
pendence! This means peace and union, and he 
who thinks otherwise will be held a traitor to the 
State. 


Comayagua, September 30, 1821. 


Jost Tinoco, Jost NicoxAs Irtas. Provincial As- 
sembly: José FRANCISCO ZELAYA, PEDRO NOLAsco 
ARRIAGA, FRANCISCO GOMEZ, LIBERATO VALDES. 
Joaquin Linpo, Secretary. 


The Congress of Representatives of the 
United Provinces of Central America was 
opened in the city of Guatemala on July 1, 
1823. It affirmed, with the deepest phi- 
losophy of constitutional government, that 
‘independence was and is right in itself, 
is in essential agreement with the sacred 
rights of nature and is imperiously de- 
manded by the enlightenment of the 
century, the necessities of the New World 
and all the most cherished interests of the 
nations dwelling therein.” 

The provinces of Central America, which 
for 300 years had lived together under a 
centralized colonial régime, then set up a 
federal republic which gave certain rights 
and duties to each State in the first political 
constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Central America, decreed on November 
22, 1824. 

‘It was a fundamental error’, writes 
Ramén Rosa, a Honduran author, “to 
accept federal organization for the prov- 
inces of the former Captaincy General of 
Guatemala. Federalism put an end to our 
historic unity. It created for a people 
without political education the system of 
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TEGUCIGALPA, CAPITAL OF HONDURAS 


On November 5, 1938, the Republic of Honduras celebrated its first century as a free, 
sovereign and independent nation. Its capital was founded in 1578 by the Spanish 
governor Alonso de Contreras Guevara. 


government most difficult to practice. It 
established a complicated and uneco- 
nomic organization of government for a 
nation lacking communications and re- 
sources. It set up a national power with- 
out a sufficiently vigorous authority. In 
short, it sowed the seeds of constant civil 
war in the soil of a restless, passionate and 
unreflective southern people.” 

Because the federal system adopted for 
the new republic in Central America did 
not harmonize with the tradition, the 
customs or the capacity for self-govern- 
ment of the various Central American 
States, it carried within itself the germ of 
its own disintegration. At that time the 
biological, political and social aspects of 
life in the former provinces did not lend 
themselves to the requirements of such a 
political system. 

‘““Meanwhile the most vital interests of 


Honduras”, as the Honduran paper 


La Epoca said, ‘‘were affected not only by 
the government monopoly of its tobacco 
from the plains of Santa Rosa but also by 
the seizure and retention of Omoa and 
Trujillo, two of its ports, the most im- 
portant on the Atlantic Coast during 
colonial times and the early years of 
independence. Alone, defenseless, suffer- 
ing from unjustified prejudices and from 
others’ mistakes, while the other members 
of the federation destroyed each other in 
relentless warfare, Honduras thought of 
avoiding these dangers by means of a 
temporary separation from the federal 
pact, without prejudice to its future 
nationalistic desires and aspirations.” 

In the face of these reasons for dissolu- 
tion and urged on by its inevitable destiny, 
by the demand for its own survival, 
preservation and defense, in the midst of 
the perils and ambitions loosed by cir- 
cumstances, Honduras issued a call to 
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AN ANCIENT CORNER IN TEGUCIGALPA 


, recalls a typical scene in Seville. 


from which are seen the towers of the cathedral 
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This narrow street 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, TEGUCIGALPA 


liberty. Demanding “the fruit of true 
justice” invoked by the decree of Septem- 
ber 30, 1821, Honduras proclaimed, on 
November 5, 1838, when other members 
had already broken away from the 
federation, its own charter of independent 
sovereign and _ inde- 
pendent, it joined the great community of 
nations by the following decree of its 


citizenship. Free, 


National Constituent Assembly, which is 
the immortal command creating a new 
nation in Central America: 


The Constituent Assembly of the State of Hon- 
duras: Considering its difficulties in recovering 
its rights and persuaded that in the present circum- 
stances it should resume them in full, has seen fit 
to and hereby does 


DECREE; 


ArticLte 1.—The free and sovereign State of 
Honduras is independent of the former federal 
government, of the government of the other States, 
and of every other government or foreign power. 

ArTICLE 2.—The object of this absolute inde- 
pendence and liberty is to set up an internal 
government suitable and peculiar to its circum- 
stances; and to form a confederation with the 
other States such that it will have a sufficient 
guarantee on their part and sufficient safety 
abroad. 


ARTICLE 3.—It resumes the ownership of the 
ports in its territory and of the so-called federal 
revenues, as well as of their administration and 
expenditure, the present laws remaining in effect 
in so far as they are not opposed to the present 
article. 

ARTICLE 4.—The State recognizes its share of 
the debt contracted during the former govern- 
ment in effect until the day that this law is enacted. 

ArTICcLE 5.—The government will, without 
exception, appoint as employees persons believing 
in the absolute sovereignty and independence of 
the State and will leave in office those who are 
thus qualified. 

Send to the Supreme Executive Power to be 
printed, published and distributed. Given in 
Comayagua, November 5, 1838. Mariano Cas- 
TEJON, D. P., LiseERato Moncapa, D. S. PEDRO 
PasLo CuHeEves, D.S. Let this be executed. 

The Section Chief of the General Office will 
take cognizance of this law and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for its execution. Given in 
Comayagua, November 15, 1838. Lino Mature. 
To the citizen LEON ALVARADO. 


By this decree, which is the firm founda- 
tion of the Honduran nation, Honduras 
recovered and reassumed its natural rights, 
believing, as Thomas Jefferson said in the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of the unalien- 
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able rights of man “‘it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it and to insti- 
tute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness.” 

While the political origins and the public 
law of Honduras are naturally linked, in 
the evolution of its national consciousness 
and its history, to the immortal act of 
September 15, 1821, to the declaration of 
the General Central American Assembly 


of July 1, 1823, and to the constitution of 
the former Federal Republic of Central 
America, decreed November 22, 1824, it 
must be recognized that the National 
Constituent Assembly of Honduras ex- 
pressed in lasting form in its decree of 
November 15, 1838, the supreme and 
sovereign will of the people of Honduras, 
who thus, under the aegis of liberty and law, 
became a nation one hundred years ago. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
November 5, 1938. 





PRESIDENT CARIAS BRIDGE 


This modern piece of engineering connects Tegucigalpa with a suburb. 


Nursery Schools in Peru 


EMILIA BARCIA BONIFFATTY 
Orgamzer of Pre-School Education in Peru 


Wuat are the nursery schools of Peru? 
They are children’s gardens—beautiful 
gardens where the future citizens of Peru 
are trained, guided, and developed. 

The children of the worker who cannot 
provide properly for them while he is at 
work now have this progressive type of 
school, which we call nursery gardens. 
Pupils are received at the age of two years 
and given a complete pre-school training 
until they are seven. 

The children who attend the garden live 
in the open air, in the midst of nature. 
Their life may be summed up in three 
words: Health, art, and activity. 

Children are naturally active; and in the 
nursery gardens their activity is appreci- 
ated and so directed that they work with- 
out realizing it, in their play, their singing, 
Their training is well- 
rounded, since it includes physical, moral, 
and intellectual development. 

The teacher or mother who is concerned 
only in having a child grow strong and 
beautiful has not completed her mission; 
his emotions should also be gently guided, 
so that his mind may be as fine as his 
body. 

As the result of long and continuous ob- 
servation of the living conditions of under- 
privileged children, who live in cramped 
and dingy dwellings, and hear rough and 
uncouth language all around them, an ef- 
fort has been made to create in the nursery 
garden an atmosphere of beauty and hap- 
piness. Environment has much to do with 
the character of a child; and one who spends 
his formative years in an atmosphere that 
stimulates his mind must perforce be 


or their dancing. 


superior. ‘Therefore, by every possible 
means, we try to stimulate these children, 
teaching them from the beginning to ap- 
preciate the beauty of every day things. 

The children at the nursery garden are 
always clean, in white pinafores. Every 
morning, before work begins, the teachers 
welcome the children individually, just as 
an expert gardener looks over the flowers in 
his garden, and not a single day passes in 
which something is not done to attract the 
children to soap and water and to cleanli- 
ness in general. Each child comes proudly 
for inspection, to show his gleaming teeth, 
his clean finger nails, his well-combed 
hair, and neatly polished shoes. (Some 
children shine shoes for others.) Every 
little girl wears a colored hair-ribbon show- 
ing the section to which she belongs, and 
every little boy a colored button. All this 
is done as a matter of course, and once the 
child has passed muster, he starts his work, 
as busy as a little bee. 

The children have complete freedom to 
move around or sit still, as they wish. 
Once a child has become interested in the 
activities of the nursery garden, he con- 
centrates wholly on what he is doing. 

The children make their own plans, for 
the development of personality is consid- 
ered of primary importance. ‘Therefore 
in all the classes some children are draw- 
ing, others are cutting, still others are 
building, or spelling out sentences; all are 
interested, well-behaved, and happy. ‘The 
teacher only guides them, often following 
the suggestions of the children themselves. 

Occasionally this harmony is interrupted 
by some unnecessary disturbance, but the 
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HOW THE SCHOOL BEGAN 


Two teachers, some children, a park, and six mats were the beginnings of the nursery school in Lima, 
now attended by 600 pupils from two to seven years of age. 


teacher never shows annoyance or calls 
for silence. In the gentlest of voices she 
says, “Don’t you want to listen to the bird 
singing?’—in other words, she draws 
their attention to something else. A most 
delightful silence always follows this 
question; and as the school is outdoors, 
some bird always is singing, and the 
children listen with rapt attention. 
Charmed with the silence, they go quietly 
back to their work, absorbed in their 
tasks. 
In the classes a beautiful harmony 
usually reigns; no one raises his voice, 
and all contribute voluntarily to the 
voluntary discipline, which is always 
commented upon by our visitors. We 
obtain this discipline without deviating 


from our motto: “Everything through 
love, nothing through force.” 

As a result of their training in such an 
atmosphere, children from humble homes 
can accomplish really remarkable things 
by the time they are seven. 

Such are the nursery gardens of Peru, 
to which the Ministry of Public Education 
has granted a _ subsidy. The present 
Minister, General Ernesto Montagne, is 
one of the government officials who has 
best understood and most heartily sup- 
ported the development of this project, 
which is of vital importance for the future 
of the country. 

The nursery gardens are under the 
direction of their founders, Seforita 
Victoria Barcia Boniffatty, who is director, 
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DRAWING 


As soon as children come to the nursery school, they are encouraged to draw. Many show marked 
artistic ability. 


and her sister, the author of this article, 
who is in charge of organizing them in 
other parts of Peru. The latter is visiting 
the United States, where she is studying 
progressive pre-school education with a 
view to organizing in Lima, on her return, 
a training course for school 
teachers. 


WWheremanem ab mM pLESent auancemMUSeKY, 
schools in Peru. 


The one in Lima has a fine building and 
twelve city blocks of park and gardens. 
It is attended by 600 children, who arrive 
at eight o’clock in the morning and stay 
until four in the afternoon, when their 


nursery 


parents call for them. During school hours 
they receive two nourishing meals, break- 
fast and lunch. 


The school in Iquitos, on the Amazon, 
has 400 pupils, and a large building in the 
midst of gardens. 

Then there is the school in Contamana 
on the Ucayali River, which is attended 
by 300 children, many of them Indians 
who come by canoe. The work of this 
school is of great importance, since a study 
is being made there on how to incorporate 
the Indian into civilization by means of 
the education of his children. 

The nursery gardens welcome with open 
arms all aid in their work. One of their 
valued friends, from the very beginning, 
has been Senor Rafael Larco Herrera, 
a great-hearted Peruvian philanthropist, 
who has donated all the furniture and 
material needed up to now. 
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SALUTE TO THE FLAG 
A daily salute to the flag is given as it is raised over the little house in La Mar Park that was the first 


building given the school. 


The history of the nursery schools is 
simply this: The Sefioritas Barcia Bonif- 
fatty were educated in Europe. When 
they returned in 1918 to their native city, 
Iquitos, 2,300 miles up the mighty Ama- 
zon River, with youthful enthusiasm they 
opened their first little school. Its social 
and educational program was called to the 
attention of the Peruvian government, 
which summoned the founders to Lima to 
describe their work. 

They arrived at an unpropitious mo- 
ment, however, for a revolution broke out 
and they had to endure many trials and 
tribulations. After several months in 
Lima doing nothing they decided just to 
start a school there. 

They bought six straw mats, costing 


A fine large building has been erected near by. 


about 25 cents apiece, spread them out on 
the ground in a public park, and gathered 
children around them. That was all. 
Probably few schools in existence today 
began with a smaller outlay. 

A few months later the new govern- 
ment, interested in the growth of a school 
that was following so unusual a course, 
granted them a tiny building, which had 
served as a toolhouse for the park garden- 
ers. ‘he house was cleaned and decorated 
with the enthusiastic help of the children, 
who called it la casita, ‘‘the little house.” 
The school flourished to such an extent 
that the government later built for it a 
splendid building on the edge of the park; 
it is now the center for the activities of 
the school. 
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RHYTHMIC DANCING 


At first gymnastic exercises and dancing are difficult for children unused to contact with nature, but 
day by day they adapt themselves better. Fresh air and sun become their chosen companions in hours of 
recreation. 


The directors of the nursery gardens 
have introduced several constructive peace 
projects in which the children take part. 

During the Chaco war a beginning was 
made in this direction, and when peace 
was signed, the children of the Nursery 
School raised an immense white banner 
and sent messages of friendship to the 
children of Bolivia and Paraguay. Nor 
will the children ever forget the great 
luncheon that the Venezuelan Minister 
gave them on the Independence Day of his 
country, and many other lesser events. 

Finally the conviction grew that the 
long-dreamed-of and much-discussed ideal 
of peace could be given a practical realiza- 
tion through the children of all the con- 
tinent. 


The comments of the children them- 
selves on Ja casita showed the founders that 
tiny children do not want big school build- 
ings, but rather should have small houses 
in which, as in la casita, the child may feel 
that he is in a small and fascinating home. 

This new idea was so interesting that the 
directors of the school began to consider it 
seriously. Then one fine day Senor Larco 
Herrera offered them the services of an 
architect, Senor Harth Terré, to give defi- 
nite form to their idea; they called the 
project the Children’s City and for five 
years have been awaiting an opportunity 
to carry it out. 

The plans for the Children’s City include 
a number of little buildings, small ‘“‘day- 
time homes’’, simple in design and of ex- 
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tremely economical construction, all lo- 
cated on a five-acre tract. Each American 
country will be represented by its own 
house, where the children will be taught 
to know, understand, and love the donor 
nation. 

There will also be a special health cen- 
ter, a motion picture theater where films 
of all the American countries may be 
shown, and a tiny market to which the 
children can go daily to exchange the 
products of each house. 
ple, Peru could exchange its products with 
Mexico, Cuba with Brazil, Argentina with 
Chile, and soon. ‘Thus unconsciously the 
children will gradually develop an affec- 
tion for all the countries of America. 
Each building will of course have its little 


Thus, for exam- 


garden for the vegetables and flowers of 
its country. For each little house should 
produce something to help make it self- 
sustaining. 

This is a new idea of peace. It is neces- 
sary to build peace, to establish it in the 
hearts of all children on the American 
continent. 

Hitherto peace has been represented in 
many countries by superb statues, by mag- 
nificent buildings. Let us now consider 
this new idea of peace, to be formed in the 
hearts of our children. 

And let us do this without forgetting the 
motto of the nursery schools, which is a 
motto of peace: 


‘Everything through love, 
Nothing through force.” 


Legends of the Guarani Indians 


FILIBERTO DE OLIVEIRA CEZAR 
Translated by FLorENcE M. Conarp 


El Rio Agua Caltente } 


FRomM under an enormous rock in the 
mountains there springs a rivulet whose 
warm waters give it its name. Winding 
rapidly, it hastens to hide itself in the 
white waters of the impenetrable forest. 

Tradition says that one morning Pini, ? 
a graceful Indian maiden of ebony tresses 
and sweet black eyes, adorned her bare 
arms and beautiful neck with beads of 
gold and mother-of-pearl. At the first 
rays of light she took her rose-colored jar 
and went alone to the spring to fill it 
with the crystalline water. 

Her light footstep touched the sands 


1 Hot Water River. 
2 Beauty. 


and the surprised waters revealed a genius, 
invisible to ordinary mortals, who was 
sleeping on the surface of the pool. Pini’s 
great loveliness captivated the genius, and 
he sang to her with suave harmonies from 
his magic flute. He hid her in one of the 
fresh green grottoes made by tangled 
vines, although he remained as invisible 
as the perfume of flowers. 

Her tribe sought her in vain, weeping 
for her and wearing the yellow robes of 
mourning. Three times the season of 
flowers passed. The Indians then gath- 
ered great piles of tree trunks and made 
huge fires for, by heating the immense 
rocks of the mountain, they hoped to 
punish the perfidious spring with eternal 
chastisement. Ever since then the water 
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pours boiling from its source, coiling upon 
itself like a furious serpent, and runs 
foaming into the river. 

No more does the fountain sleep tran- 
quilly, caressed by the fragrance of the 
forest. Today, when the poor Indian 
woodcutter passes near by he hears, as he 
mourns the unfortunate fate of the inno- 
cent Pinu, the eternal lament of the water, 
punished by the spirit of supreme justice. 


E? Yara, the Father of Waters 


On stormy nights there can be heard in 
the vicinity of Lake Ibera far-away muffled 
sounds of lamentation, plaintive accents of 
suffering voices, doleful supplications, and 
the pleading of spirits, those beings who 
wander in the shadows of night or ride 
galloping under the lightning’s flash. 
Spasmodically they appear and reappear, 
gaunt ghostly figures of titanic monsters 
whose hoarse but powerful cries can make 
the heavens tremble, choke the fountains 
of the deep, and move the earth from its 
solid foundations. 

The inhabitants of that region whisper 
of a repulsive dwarf with a long white 
beard and a tangled mass of disheveled 
red hair, who appears during these con- 
vulsions of nature. E’Yara, the Father of 
Waters, they call him. This mysterious 
being has fixed his domains in the depth 
of the lake, where he keeps his court. 

The Indian maidens were wont to go 
freely to the springs and streams to fill 


their water jars. When they appeared, 
E’?Yara would transform himself into a 
wonderful flamingo, and affecting the 
graceful tread of that rosy-feathered bird, 
advance softly toward the unsuspecting 
maiden who, not realizing the danger, 
invariably went near the flamingo, hoping 
to obtain from his beautiful plumage some 
wonderful adornment. 

The sorcerer who, although transformed 
himself, still had the power to give new 
form to whatever he touched, would 
change the maiden to a fairylike being, 
place her between his powerful wings, and 
rise in flight to secrete her in his hidden 
retreat, which no human being had ever 
entered. 

The Indians of the estuaries, who go out 
and gather reeds to serve as roofs for their 
little huts, swear that sometimes they have 
seen the dwarf in the guise of a penitent, 
followed by numberless tiny maidens. 

At other times, they say, in the late after- 
noon the mysterious flamingo appears, 
rising from the lake, lazily moving its 
coral legs carrying on the rich plumage 
of its wings some of these enchanting little 


creatures. It flies hither and yon with 


them while they, in a sweet lassitude, sing 
love songs until midnight comes and the 
nightbird sends out its strident cries. 
Then the dwarf and his court disappear, 
to hide once more in his mysterious island, 
and the wide lake, clad anew in silence, 
sleeps once more in eternal mystery. 
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Native Rhythms in Venezuela 


MARIO DE LARA 


With data and illustrations from Maria Luisa EscoBaR 


Ir may be said that in general Venezuelan 
folk music of the present day is derived 
from the Spanish. What gives it a special 
character is its rhythm, which shows an 
influence obviously American, but not 
always aboriginal, for in many cases it is 
marked by a certain syncopation of African 
origin, as in the Venezuelan tango, called 
tanguito (played in two-four time) which 
appears to be derived from the Dominican 
merengue. But the original and _ lively 
rhythm of the popular form so well played 
in the Dominican Republic on an accor- 
dion, clarinet and drum has been somewhat 
impaired in the course of reaching the 
mainland. 


Rhythm of the Venezuelan Tanguito 


Rhythm of the Merengue 
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Rhythm is the music of the savage. Long 
after rhythm has made itself part of life 
and has various percussion instruments at 
its service, man ventures timidly upon 
monody. The aborigines of the Vene- 
zuelan Andes, who were far from reach- 
ing the cultural development of the Mayas, 
Aztecs or Incas, did not develop much 
music, and their dance-songs, even now, 
have rhythm but practically no melody, 

1 Translated and condensed from ‘‘Boletin Latino- 
americano de Musica,’ Montevideo, April 1937. 
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which they apparently do not crave. 
Their culture does not go beyond the 
dance—to dance and drink liquor is the 
most exquisite pastime that they can 
imagine. It is a fact, however, that the 
Goagiros, when a few months ago they 
heard Silene, a charming Brazilian artist 
dressed in a Venezuelan costume, sing 
Maria Luisa Escobar’s Canto Caribe, were 
(The Canto Caribe 1s 
a pentatonic composition harmonized in 
European style.) But it must be ascer- 
tained whether they were moved by the 
music or by the surprise of hearing the 
words in the Goagiro language. At all 
events, it must also be recorded that when 
the daughters of a chief went to Caracas 
to visit Senora Escobar one of them sang 
in a shrill, high voice something which may 
have been a song but perhaps was only a 
series of cries. 

To return to the subject of rhythm: Al- 
though in so far as dancing is concerned, 
we have many reasons for considering it an 
impulse inherent in aborigines, we find 
ourselves forced to recognize the influence 
of Spanish culture thereon, although it 
may be only in details. For instance, 
Casagiiec, a goddess of the Andean tribes, 
was identified after the coming of the 
Spanish settlers with the Virgin Mary. 
Hence, many contemporaneous customs 
and folk festivals ingenuously invested 
with a religious significance are in fact 
pagan aboriginal ceremonies adapted to 
the new conscience imposed under pres- 
sure by the church and by submission and 
slavery through several centuries of Euro- 


very much moved. 


pean culture. 
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Nevertheless, the opinion that the aborig- 
ines have no music cannot be taken liter- 
ally, for Don Tulio Febres Cordero records 
a war song of the Mérida Indians in his 
Historia y Variedades (XI, page 67). Don 
Tulio was a historian, but not a musician, 
and when he discusses the song that he 
heard sung by an old Indian and a young 
girl at Aricagua, he gives us only the 
words, unfortunately omitting to note 
down the music, for if the latter were as 
good as the former it would be worthy of 
attention. ‘These are the words, from the 
Spanish of Senor Febres Cordero: 

The Indian girl sings “‘with a gentle and 
melancholy voice”’: 

‘The wind runs swiftly, the water runs 
swiftly, the stone that falls from the 
mountain runs swiftly.” 

The old man answers with ‘‘a voice of 
thunder”’: 

““Run, warriors, fly against the enemy, 
run swiftly, like the wind, like the water, 
like the stone that falls from the moun- 
tain |” 

The girl continues with melancholy 
sweetness: 

‘Strong is the tree that resists the wind; 
strong is the rock that resists the river; 
strong is the snow on our mountain heights 
that resists the sun.” 

Again the hut trembles with the voice of 
the old man standing on the chest that 
serves him as bed. With a fierce expres- 
sion and violent gestures he responds: 

“Fight, warriors! Fight, brave men! 
Show yourselves strong, like the trees, like 
the rocks, like the snow on the mountain!” 

While we believe that a study of real 
aboriginal music will give no results, 
aboriginal aspects of our folk music can 
be intelligently developed. This is ex- 
actly what Maria Luisa Escobar has been 
doing in her compositions, which are in- 
tended to interpret in sound the spirit of 
a race in close union with nature. She 


makes use of a pentatonic form that is 
comprehensible to us to express what her 
sensitive artistic insight has discerned. 

In Venezuela it is indeed a poetic fancy 
to express the aboriginal spirit in music, 
for our country owes practically nothing to 
this spirit except some subtle psychological 
traits transmitted by intermarriage. 

One of the compositions of Sefiora Esco- 
bar that has had the greatest success is the 
aforementioned Canto Caribe, a setting for 
a poem in the Goagiro language written 
by a Venezuelan living in Maracaibo who 
knows that tongue well. The evocation of 
the Indians and of their country is espe- 
cially successful in her song called Canto 
Mucuchie, inspired by the imposing snowy 
solitudes in the Andes where the Mucu- 
chies live on heights scourged by the icy 
wind. ‘This region was recently visited by 
Sefiora Escobar. She brought back the 
data given below on the corn dance per- 
formed by the Indians in Mérida every 
year on February 2. 

These dances, rhythm incarnate, seem 
to have the utmost importance to the 
dwellers in our forests and mountains. 


Corn dance 


This dance, which suggests the planting 
and harvesting of corn, is danced by men 
in fantastic costumes. They stand in 
two parallel lines facing each other, 
directed by a leader who heads each 
movement. Every man carries a rattle in 
his left hand and a staff? in his right. 

The captain, who begins dancing alone, 
is distinguished by three capes of different 
colors. He goes down and back between 
the two lines of dancers. 

First movement: Clearing the ground. 
This figure suggests the labor of clearing 
the trees from the land to be planted. 
The two lines advance in time with the 


2 Tius staff possibly represents the pointed stick used 
by the Indians to open holes in the ground in which to 
drop the seed corn.—EDbiTor. 
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rhythm and when they are near each 
other the couples clash their sticks above 
their heads, immediately retreating and 
turning to simulate in the air the action of 
cutting off a branch. 

Second movement: Burning over the field. 
This suggests burning over the land so that 
the ashes of vegetation will serve as 
fertilizer. The figure is the same as the 
previous one, except that the staffs, 
instead of being clashed against each other, 
are pointed downwards and struck hard 
against the ground in time. The dancers 
sing without words the simple monody 
that is the leitmotif of the dance. ‘To end 
this figure they run about, uttering cries 
imitating those of animals caught by fire 
when the fields are burned. 


Third movement: Planting. At the be- 
ginning of this figure all the staffs are 
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placed on the ground. The leader runs 
over them several times, and then the two 
preceding figures are repeated practically 
as before. 

Fourth movement: The harvest. Maria 
Luisa Escobar describes this figure in 
these words: ‘“The dancers dance in single 
file led by the captain who, grasping his 
stick in both hands, holds it high and 
whirls it about. The dancers then form a 
circle with the captain in the middle. 
They pretend that they have shut up a 
goat and revolve about him, bleating like 
goats. The captain breaks through the 
circle running. The other dancers sepa- 
rate into two lines. One goes to one side, 
the other to the other, in a horn-shaped 
curve, until they come together again.” 

Fifth movement: The final movement 
seems to have nothing to do with the pre- 
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NATIVE RHYTHMS 


ceding figures, for it is purely European. 
The dancers end by dancing in waltz 
time in pairs. 


Dance of the Mucuchies 


This dance is undoubtedly of Spanish 
origin. We give the acccunt of it written 
by Maria Luisa Escobar. 

Men and women stand in two lines, one 
opposite the other. 

1. They change places to the sound of 
music. 

2. The couples promenade. 

3. Courting. One couple stands in 
the center, then the man goes behind the 
line of men and the woman behind the 
line of women, so that they are separated 
by both lines of dancers. They then place 
their hands on the shoulders of the first 
dancer in line and make signs and faces at 
each other, calling to one another, throw- 
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ing each other kisses, etc. hey fall in love. 

4. They take each other by the arm in 
country fashion and whirl about, dancing 
to the music. They change partners. 

5. All march arm in arm by couples. 

6. All make a circle. 

7. They end by dancing a kind of 
joropo, a tap dance, and then each partner 
takes one corner of a handkerchief. 

8. The music ceases and a dancer calls 
out an improvised verse to one of the 
spectators. 

The first part of the music of this dance, 
which was transcribed by Maria Luisa 
Escobar, has some importance from the 
point of view of the ethnologist, for it has 
definite aboriginal characteristics in its 
rhythm and melodic line. The second 
part has the rhythm of the tanguito given 
earlier in these notes. (See music on p. 
648.) 
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Fifty-two Latin American Ports 
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Horizontal 


. A banana port in Guatemala. 

. An important tin, borax, and nitrate port. 

. A Venezuelan coffee, cacao, and rubber port. 
. A Pacific port in Mexico, the terminus of a 


railroad from the plateau. 


. A coffee, gold, and silver port in El Salvador. 
. A Mexican port shipping oil, silver, and fibers. 
. The port for Barranquilla, Colombia. 

. The port of export for Uruguay’s surplus wool, 


meat, and hides. 


. The chief banana port in Colombia. 
. The leading port of Venezuela. 


Oil, coffee, 


and sugar are the principal exports. 


. The capital of the province of Buenos Aires. 
. The world’s southernmost port of conse- 


quence. It sends wool and hides to Europe 
and the United States. 


. A coconut, tagua nut, and tortoise-shell port 


in Panama. 


. The rubber, woods, and nuts port near the 


mouth of the Amazon River. 


. The world’s chief sisal hemp port. 
. An Argentine wheat and wool port on the 


Atlantic. 


. The cacao port in Brazil. 

. The chief Brazilian sugar port. 

. A coffee, silver, and copper port in Mexico. 

. The chief river port of Paraguay. Maté is 


the leading export. 


. The Cuban port shipping most iron. 
. The leading coffee port in Guatemala. 
. The Peruvian port which ships sheep, alpaca 


and vicufia wool, and tin from Bolivian 
mines. 
A coffee and gold port in Nicaragua. 


Wheat, wool, meat, hides, and linseed are 
other important exports. 
A banana port in Panama. 


. An important river port in Argentina. 


. Colombia’s chief Pacific port. 


Vertical 


. A banana port in Honduras. 
. A port from which nitrate of the Atacama 


Desert is shipped. 
Corn 
is a leading export. 


. The world’s chief nitrate-exporting port. 
. The main coffee, cacao, and cotton port in 


Haiti. 


. The former name of Ciudad Trujillo, chief 


port of the Dominican Republic. 


. The capital of Panama, a port famous since 


colonial times. 


. The best natural harbor in Venezuela but 


third in rank in foreign commerce. 
It ships coffee, 
cacao and tagua. 


. A nitrate port about midway between Anto- 


fagasta and Iquique. 


. The best harbor on the Pacific coast of Mexico. 
. A port in northern Chile, which was the sub- 


ject of a controversy with Peru. 


. A Mexican port which ships logwood and 


chicle. 


. The world’s chief cane sugar port. 

. A wool, hides, copper and grain port in Chile. 
. A Chilean timber port. 

. An Ecuadorean port shipping cacao, tagua, 


and hides. 


. Acoffee, hides, gold, and timber port in Brazil. 
. A banana port in Nicaragua. 

. The copper and silver port of Peru. 

. A colonial port which exports gold, balata, 


and rosewood essence. 


. A Brazilian port 1,100 miles up the Amazon. 
. The world’s chief coffee port. 

. A Peruvian port shipping cotton. 

. The outlet for the cattle district of southern 


Brazil. 


. A banana and coffee port in Costa Rica. 
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FIFTY-TWO LATIN AMERICAN PORTS 


Horizontal 


1. Puerto Barrios 28. Belem 

7. Antofagasta 29. Progreso 

9. La Guaira 32. Bahia Blanca 
10. Manzanillo 35. Sao Salvador 
12. Acajutla 38. Recife 

15. Tampico 39. Vera Cruz 
16. Puerto Colombia 40. Asuncién 

17. Montevideo 41. Santiago 

18. Santa Marta 44. San José 

22. Maracaibo 45. Mollendo 
25. La Plata 47. Corinto 

26. Punta Arenas 48. Buenos Aires 
27. Colén 49. Bocas del Toro 


Kry 


Vertical 
1. Puerto Cortés 23. Habana 
2. Taltal 24. Valparaiso 
3. Rosario 26. Puerto Montt 
4. Iquique 30. Guayaquil 
5. Port au Prince 31. Rio de Janeiro 
6. Santo Domingo 33. Bluefields 
8. Panama 34. Callao 
11. Puerto Cabello 36. Cayenne 
13. Buenaventura 37. Manaos 
14. Tocopilla 41. Santos 
19. Acapulco 42. Paita 
20. Arica 43. Porto Alegre 
21. Campeche 46. Limon 


Visit Bolivia’ 


JULIA P. DE GUZMAN VALDIVIESO 


MANY COUNTRIES invite the tourist, but 
few of them extend a real welcome as 
Bolivia does. Being off the beaten track 
of tourist routes, Bolivia will be news to 
you, more picturesque, and more interest- 
ing than you can imagine. 

Did you know that this country can 
show you glaciers and the tropics, within 
eight hours of travel? That you can see 
the latest model tri-motor aeroplane flying 
over fields where oxen are pulling a 
crooked stick through the unwieldy earth 
to prepare it for planting? That on any 
city street you may see the latest Parisian 

1 From “Bolivia,” New York. La Paz, Bolivia, is 
reached by rail from Mollendo, Peru, Arica and Anto- 
Jagasta, Chile, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. It has 
air connections with both east and west coasts. The 
two-hour flight from Arequipa to La Paz, in which the 
plane passes over Lake Titicaca and near many snow- 
peaks of the Andes, is one of the most beautiful in the 


world. The Travel Division of the Pan American 
Union will gladly supply details —Eprror. 


fashion and the style used ages ago by the 
Incas? 

La Paz, the capital, is a city in the bot- 
tom of a huge bowl formed by high 
It is unique; no other city 
affords such a view. When you look down 
on the city, from a height of almost 1,500 
feet above it, you will see a sight which 
you will remember always—tin roofs 
gleaming in the sunlight, white walls 
shining, red tile adding a touch of color, 
and from the dense central part of the city 
streets running outward and trying to 
climb the mountains. 

The Prado of La Paz is an open history 
book. There you will see the monolith 
from ‘Tiahuanacu, a twenty-ton stone en- 
graved by hands which we can only wonder 
about, since even history cannot tell us. 
Christopher Columbus stands there in 
Italian marble. We know what he means 


mountains. 





LA PAZ 


The approach to La Paz is one of the most unusual in the world. The train suddenly comes to the 

edge of the high plateau—as high as the Matterhorn—and 1,500 feet below is seen the city, hitherto 

unglimpsed, with the majestic peak of Illimani towering beyond. Handsome buildings, well-paved 

streets, ornamental plantings, Indians in bright costumes, llama trains next to busses and streetcars 
combine to make La Paz a most picturesque city. 
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Courtesy of the Courvoisier Galleries. 


Collection of Mrs. John S. Wood 


“THE DANCERS,” BY ANTONIO SOTOMAYOR 


Bolivian Indians mark feast days with ceremonial dances, traditional for centuries. 


to the country. A fountain supports 
Neptune driving his sea horses. What 
have they to do with Bolivia? They are 
representative of the artistic life of the 
country, and you will find much of it, 
painting, literature, sculpture. Statues of 
Simon Bolivar and José Antonio de Sucre 
tell of the struggle and the victory of a 
people who prized liberty more than life. 

Travel in Bolivia is modern and easy. 
Short trips from La Paz will take you to 
Potosi, the city which provided the fabu- 
lous wealth for Spain; Sucre and ‘Tarija, 
the most truly Spanish cities in the New 
World; Santa Cruz, a typically medieval 
city, famous for its beautiful, dark-eyed 
vivacious women; Oruro, a city which 
brings together the foreign trade in mines; 
and Cochabamba and Sorata, delightfully 


warm, with beautiful gardens and friendly 
people who live to entertain. 

A visit to Tiahuanacu, only three hours 
from La Paz, will take you ages back in 
time, long before history was written. 
You will see the form of an old temple, 
and you will feel the reality of a people 
whom we admire, a primitive people we 
call them, but they were wise in the secrets 
of the heavens and of the earth, and they 
were skilled in arts and crafts. 

Perhaps you will cross Lake Titicaca on 
the Ollanta, a fine, modern steamship, and 
you will see Indian fishermen in their reed 
boats, and mountain sides terraced to 
make green fields where only rocks used 
to be. 

Much that you wish to know about 
Bolivia you may find written in interesting 
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books; but a great deal has never been 
written; it is waiting to be discovered by 
everyone who visits Bolivia. 

The tourist is more interested in seeing 
the unusual than in making any deep 
study of the country. This feeling is quite 
within reason. There are excellent books 
dealing with the life of the incas, about 
the Conquest, and the struggle for inde- 
pendence; on anthropology and archae- 
ology; on legends and myths,—all written 
by authors who have spent years making 
extensive studies. There remains, how- 
ever, one field which the tourist may ex- 
plore for himself and enjoy as something 
which he has discovered. The festivals, 
which play a great part in the life of the 





EKEKO 


If you are in La Paz the last of January, you will 

see the famous fair called Alacitas, and may 

purchase an Ekeko, a little god of good luck hung 
with innumerable miniature objects. 


indigenous population, must be seen to 
be appreciated; and they will give the 
tourist a pleasure which mere sight-seeing 
lacks entirely. 

The year is filled with festivals: Alacitas 
in January; Carnival just before Lent; 
solemn religious festivals at Easter time; 
the) Pinresofs St. johny ont a|unes Z23-jathe 
patriotic holiday on August 6, attended 
by great merrymaking; the interesting 
festival of planting in October, when the 
oxen, which are used in plowing, are dec- 
orated and take part in the fiesta; strange 
ceremonies on All Saints and All Souls 
Days; the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, early in December, which is ob- 
served by the indigenous groups with 
dancing and music, and weirdly masked 
kullahuas. 

The tourist who is fortunate enough to 
visit La Paz during the latter part of Janu- 
ary will see the famous fair called Alacitas, 
one of the most picturesque and delightful 
of all the festivals. The Plaza de San 
Pedro is reserved for this fair, which lasts 
from January 24 to 29. All around the 
square is a double row of open stalls filled 
with native wares. 

Everything attracts one,—the brightly 
colored woven pieces, curious caps and 
belts, fur rugs, scarfs and ponchos made of 
the silky fine vicuna wool. The expert 
workmanship of the silversmith is displayed 
in teaspoons with filigree handles, deli- 
cately spun threads of shining Bolivian sil- 
ver, coiled in exquisite figures. Wide 
bracelets of this same filigree, with orna- 
ments of tiny llamas and monoliths, delight 
the person who appreciates distinctiveness 
in design and workmanship. Coffee serv- 
ices and tea sets in heavy pounded silver 
appeal to the artistic eye. Candlesticks, 
antique in design and bearing the marks of 
years, are sometimes found. 

Copper vases and bowls gleam in the sun- 
light. There are vases so small that they 
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can be used only as bric-a-brac; others are 
so large that they add grandeur to a salon. 

The visitor to Alacitas may enjoy the fair 
even without understanding its signifi- 
cance; but an insight into the meaning of 
the festival will open to him vistas that he 
had never imagined. 

At each counter or stall will be something 
in miniature: A knitted cap, a bag, a bas- 
ket, a set of spoons, a copper or silver tray 
with complete tea set, or a musical instru- 
ment. And in some places one will find 
the Ekeko, the central figure of the Alacitas. 
He is a little plaster image, with a large red 
nose and a good-natured grin. He wears a 
bright knitted cap, with earflaps, and over 
that a little felt hat. On his back is a pack 
such as no one ever carried! ‘Tiny sacks of 


rice, flour, sugar, salt, coffee, miniature 
copper kettles, balls of wool, cigarettes and 
matches, coins, bits of clothing, plaster 
animals. 

Seeing this gay fellow one gets the idea 
and the spirit of the festival. The Ekeko 
was the god of prosperity of the ancient 
Collas. Whatever his devotees wished to 
acquire they bought in miniature and pre- 
sented to his image. Amiable god that he 
was, he always helped them to obtain all 
that they desired. Hence, the miniature 
objects served a real purpose. 

The tourist may not be superstitious, but 
he is sure to want an Ekeko to carry away 
with him. It will serve as a remembrance 
of the most interesting festival he will 
ever See. 





GATEWAY AT TIAHUANACU 


A three-hour trip from La Paz will bring the tourist to Tiahuanacu, ages back in time. 


Notes on 


INTER-AMERICAN BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 


National Library of Colombia dedicated 


The dedication of the new National Li- 
brary in Bogota took place on July 20, 
1938. ‘The library moved from its out- 
grown quarters in the former Convento 
de San Agustin to a new building con- 
structed for the purpose and furnished 
with the most modern library equipment. 
The director of the library, Dr. Daniel 
Samper Ortega, and the outgoing Presi- 
dent of Colombia, Dr. Alfonso Lépez, 
spoke at the dedication ceremonies. 

At the same time an international book 
exhibition was opened as part of the cele- 
bration of the fourth centenary of Bogota. 
Many foreign governments sent repre- 
sentative collections of national books, 
which were to be added to the library at 
the close of the exhibition. An American 
visitor to the exhibition called it ‘“‘amaz- 
ingly beautiful,” and spoke especially of 
thevaluable collection of French art, the fine 
selecticn of English books, and the large Ger- 
man exhibit. The United States was well 
represented, although somewhat tardily. 


** Theatre in Mexico’’ 


A handsome and extremely interesting 
special issue of the Theatre Arts Monthly 
(New York) for August 1938 discussed 
Theatre in Mexico. ‘The well-known Mexi- 
can artist, Miguel Covarrubias, was spe- 
cial editor. ‘The issue contains the fol- 
lowing articles by authorities, with 70 
beautiful illustrations in line and half tone: 
Good artists make good neighbors, by Edith 


J. R. Isaacs; Pre-Hispanic dance and theatre, 
by Carlos Mérida; Spellbound stages, by 
Salvador Novo; The film on the road to truth, 
by Adolfo Best-Maugard; Slapstick and 
venom, by Miguel Covarrubias; Pastorals 
and popular performances, by Francisco Mon- 
terde; Hope and curiosity, Experimental Thea- 
tre: As a source, by Xavier Villaurrutia, As 
a profession, by Rodolfo Usigli; and The 
story retold, by Luis Sandi. 


Peru honors an American author 


On the occasion of the celebration of 
the 117th anniversary of Peruvian inde- 
pendence, the Lima City Council pre- 
sented to Blair Niles a gold medal for her 
Peruvian pageant, in which she gives a pano- 
rama of Peruvian history beginning with 
pre-Incan days. 


Boundary map, Brazil-Colombia 


The Brazilian-Colombian Mixed Boun- 
dary Commission has completed its five- 
year study of the boundary between the 
two countries, and published a detailed 
map showing the established line. The 
Pan American Union has received a copy 
of the duly authenticated map of the 
boundary published by the Gabinete Pho- 
tocartographico do Estado Maior do Exer- 
cito do Brasil. 


Library science in Sao Paulo, Brazil 


The first class in library science in Sao 
Paulo was organized in August 1936 under 
657 
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the direction of Professor Mario de An- 
drade of the Departamento de Cultura. 
The course of study, designed for the em- 
ployees of the public library of the city of 
Sado Paulo, was planned by the librarians 
of that institution and approved by Profes- 
sor Andrade. Senhora Adelpha S. R. de 
Figueiredo, chief librarian of the city pub- 
lic library, has conducted courses in cata- 
loging, classification, bibliography and ref- 
erence, and one in library administration. 
An additional course on The History of 
Books has been given by Professor Rubéns 
Borba de Moraes. Froma small beginning 
the class has gradually increased until in 
1938 the graduation of 60 students is ex- 
pected. The staff consists of two instruc- 
tors and a secretary. 


Bibliographical publications 


Interesting bibliographical publications of 
which the Pan American Union has re- 
ceived notice are the following: 

The Boletim de Ariel, a Rio de Janeiro 
monthly, published in its May issue a brief, 
annotated bibliography on slavery and the 
negro in Brazil, and a list of the publica- 
tions in the series Brblioteca de Divulgagao 
Cientifica relating to Brazilian negro history 
and culture. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the abolition of slavery in Brazil, which 
was commemorated in May 1938, was the 
occasion for this bibliography. 

The Boletin del Anuario Bibliografico Cu- 
bano, an eight-page quarterly, is pub- 
lished in Habana by Fermin Peraza y Sar- 
ausa, Director. Ano 1, number 1 is de- 
voted to all the works and translations of 
José Maria Heredia which appear in the 
collection of the old Revista de Cuba, first 
published in 1877. Succeeding issues of 
the Boletin will contain bibliographical in- 
formation about other authors. 

The Biblioteca Municipal de La Ha- 
bana, of which Senor Peraza Sarausa is 


José Antonio Cortina. 


librarian, has begun its Serie D: Indices de 
Revistas Cubanas with the publication of the 
Indice de la “Revista de Cuba.” This Revista 
first appeared in January, 1877, edited by 
Subsequent num- 
bers of Serze D are to contain indexes to the 
Revista Cubana, edited by Enrique José 
Varona, which was a continuation of Cor- 
tina’s publication, and to the reviews Cuba 
Contemporanea and El Figaro. 

In September 1937 the Press and Pub- 
licity Bureau (Departmento Auténomo de 
Prensa y Publicidad), which is in charge 
cf all publications of the various govern- 
ment departments of Mexicc, issued the 
first number of the monthly Revista de Ha- 
crenda. 
acquisitions to the library of the Treasury 
Department available for public use. Cer- 
tain sections of the Revista are devoted to 
the activities and service of the Bureau of 
Library and Economic Archives; bibliog- 
raphies on special subjects are given from 
time to time. The September 1937 issue 
contained a 15-page bibliography on 
agrarian legislation. Other special bibliog- 
raphies include those on statistical works, 
February 1938; political science, March; 
and Mexican revolutions, April. Some 
facsimiles of the title pages of rare books in 
the library have also been printed. 

Adrian del Valle is preparing /ndices de 
las memorias de la Sociedad Economica de 
Amigos del Pais, 1793-1896, of which vol. 1 
has appeared. Since this Cuban body is 
the oldest learned society in Latin Amer- 
ica, the indexes will doubtless give a key to 
much material of interest. 

La Casa de Montalvo, a bibliographical 
and literary journal of Ambato, Ecuador, 
is the organ of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Nacionales. It has been published ir- 
regularly from 1931 to date but will hence- 
forth appear three times a year: On April 
13, when Ambato commemorates Montal- 
vo’s birth; and on August 10 and Novem- 


Each issue contains a list of recent 
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ber 12, dates significant in the history of 
Ecuador. ‘The April 1938 number has the 
following sections: Publicaciones sobre 
Montalvo; Seccién literaria; Rasgos bibli- 
ograficos acerca de libros nacionales; 
Libros ambatefios; Seccién bibliografica. 

The May-June 1938 number of Clo, 
published bi-monthly by the Academia 
Dominicana de la Historia, contains a new 
section devoted to Dominican bibliography 
which will be continued hereafter. The 
list is compiled from books presented to the 
Academia Dominicana by 
publishers. 

The April 1938 number of the Boletin 
Bibliografico, published by the Biblioteca 
Central de la Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos de Lima, contains an extensive, 
well annotated and classified bibliography 
of Peruvian anthropology, covering 1936 
and 1937, by Federico Schwab, This 
work represents a continuation of the 
bibliography of Peruvian ethnology, a 
compilation covering the period 1900-35, 
which was published in the Boletin, ano 
IX, nos. 1-4 of 1936. 

The April number also contains the first 
of a series of bio-bibliographies of con- 
temporary Peruvian authors. The plan of 
the editors is to give bio-bibliographical 
information about two men in each issue, 
one a scientist and the other a man of 
letters. This issue contains such data 
about Godofredo Garcia and _ Enrique 
Lépez Albtjar. 


Dominican 


Two literary competitions in Cuba 


The Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais in Habana has announced a literary 
competition to commemorate the first 
centenary of the death cf the great Cuban 
poet José Maria Heredia, to be observed 
in May 1939. Papers upon the subject 
josé Maria Heredia y sus obras; estudio 
bibliografico y critico, must be submitted in 
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Spanish by January 9, 1939. ‘Two prizes 
will be awarded, the first to consist of 300 
pesos and 100 copies of the winning study, 
printed by the Sociedad, and the second 
to be 100 pesos. ; 

In January 1938 a ‘“‘Permanent Amer- 
ican Book Competition” was instituted by 
the Public Library of Matanzas, under the 
Secretary of Education of Cuba and the 
Grupo América, an international organ- 
ization fostering American ideals. Awards 
will be made on December 10 of each year. 
Books must be in Spanish, English, French 
or Portuguese, and should be submitted in 
duplicate by November 30. Those pre- 
sented later will be considered in the 
following year. Entries will be judged 
upon their merit in their respective fields, 
which may be literature, engineering, 
natural science, medical science, law, 
social or political science, pedagogy, phil- 
osophy, religion (excluding dogma), geog- 
raphy, history, fine arts, commerce, eco- 
nomics, finance, industry and employment, 
sports, military and naval science, and 
bibliography. Books most representative 
of American ideals will be given preference, 
and none ofa nature derogatory to friendly 
relations among the American nations will 
be admitted. Awards will consist of the 
medals ‘‘América”’ and ‘‘Bolivar,” and ten 
grand honorary and twenty honorary 
diplomas. After the annual award one 
copy of each book received will be perma- 
nently deposited with the Grupo América 
and the Public Library of Matanzas. 
Further information in connection with 
the competition may be obtained from 
either of these institutions. 


New books in the Library of the Pan 


American Union 


Among the hundreds of books received in 
the Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union during May and 
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June 1938 a few may be singled out for 
mention. 

As usual, a large number of government 
reports was received, almost every republic 
in the Pan American Union being repre- 
sented. Outstanding among these was the 
report in ten lavishly illustrated volumes 
describing the administration of President 
Agustin P. Justoin Argentina. Perusenta 
unique pamphlet, illustrated with pictorial 
graphs, showing the progress of the country 
from 1933 to 1937 under President Bena- 
vides. Other reports of special interest 
were the provisional figures for the Argen- 
tine Agricultural and Stock Census taken 
in 1937 and the first annual report of the 
Peruvian Social Security Fund. 

Among the important documents pre- 
served by the Pan American Union for its 
own use and that of students are the reports 
of Pan American conferences and con- 
gresses. Such reports received for the 
period under discussion include the Eng- 
lish version of the stenographic reports of 
the proceedings of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
held in Buenos Aires in 1936; the complete 
report in English and Spanish of the First 
Inter-American Radio Conference, held in 
Habana in 1937; and the proceedings of 
the Second Pan American Coffee Con- 
ference, which tock place in the same city 
and year. Among national conferences, 
reports of which were obtained, were the 
Third Congress of Cooperation, held in 
Argentina in 1936, under the auspices of 
the Museo Social Argentino; the Second 
Regional Indian Conference, held in Urua- 
pan, Mexico, in 1937; the Fourth Pan 
American Tuberculosis Congress, held in 
Santiago in 1937 (volume 2 of the pro- 
ceedings); and the Third Argentine High- 
way Congress, held last year. 

The histcry of the Americas continues to 
engage the attention of many present-day 
writers. In addition to these modern his- 


tories, numerous volumes of historical doc- 
uments or reprints of early histories are 
received in the Library of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Among bcoks dealing with 
the colonial epoch are the following recent 
accessions: Misiones diplomdticas (Misiones de 
Matias Irigoyen, José Agustin de Aguirre y 
Thomds Crompton y Mariano Moreno), volume 
1, published by the Archivo General of 
Argentina; El Pago de los Lobos; noticias y 
apuntes, by Juan R. Angueira, volume 
XIII in the series on the towns in Buenos 
Aires Province, published by the Historical 
Archives of the Province; Boletin del Centro 
de Investigaciones Historicas, 1937, Guayaquil, 
an issue commemorating the fourth cente- 
nary of the founding of that city by Ore- 
Ilana; Crénica de la Provincia del Santisumo 
Nombre de Fests de Guatemala de la Orden de n. 
serafico padre San Francisco en el reino de la 
Nueva Espana . . . by Francisco Vazquez; 
Studies in the administration of the Indians in 
New Spain. III, by Lesley Byrd Simpson; 
ENstoria de la dominacién espanola en México, 
con una advertencia por Genaro Estrada, volume 
II, by Manuel Orozco y Berra; Francisco de 
Toledo, fifth viceroy of Peru, 1569-1587 . . . by 
Arthur Franklin Zimmerman; Las finanzas 
de Venezuela bajo el régimen espanol, by 
Laureano Vallenilla Lanz. 

Ameng works concerning a later period 
are the following: Atas da Camara da cidade 
de S. Paulo, 1839... and Cartas de datas de 
terra, both published under the auspices of 
the Departamento de Cultura, Sao Paulo; 
and O Arquivo Nacional [do Brasil] (7838- 
1938) by Alcides Bezerra. ‘The first vol- 
ume of Subsidios para a historia do Arquivo 
nacional na comemoragao do seu primezro cente- 
nario (1838-1938): O Arquivo no imperio . 
has also been received. Other books in- 
clude: The Writings of George Washington 
from the original manuscript sources, 1745-99, 
vol. 24, prepared under the direction of the 
United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission by John C. Fitzpat- 
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trick; Marti en México, by José de J. Nunez 
y Dominguez; Critica de nuestra historia 
moderna; primer pertodo del Estado libre en la 
parte espanola de la isla de Santo Domingo, by 
Gustavo Adolfo Mejia Richard, a work 
approved by the Instituto Dominicano de 
Investigaciones Histéricas; and Republican 
Elspanic America: a history, by Charles Ed- 
ward Chapman. 

Two works covering a largely identical 
period are The United States government and 
Latin American independence, 1810-30, by 
James Johnston Auchmuty, lately scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and The United 
States and the disruption of the Spanish empire, 
1810-1822; a study of the relations of the 
United States with Spain and with the 
rebel Spanish colonies, by Charles Carroll 
Griffin, a thesis submitted for the Ph. D. 
degree at Columbia University. A third 
book dealing not only with this period but 
with the four preceding decades is Vernon 
G. Setser’s The commercial reciprocity policy of 
the United States, 1774-1829. The author 
plans to continue his study to 1860. ‘Two 
books dealing with very recent history are 
The United States in world affairs, an account 
of American forergn relations, 1937, by Whitney 
H. Shepardson in collaboration with Wil- 
liam O. Scroggs, and Un momento de transi- 
cion politica, 1934-35 containing the mes- 
sages and decress of President Velasco 
Ibarra of Ecuador and newspaper articles 
concerning his administration. A work 
entitled Ciencia historica y filosofia de la his- 
toria; espiritu_y método de su ensenanza. . . 1s 
by the pen of an Argentine author, Angel 
C. Bassi. 

The prize-winning biography of Maximo 
Gomez by Ramon Infiesta was issued as a 
publication of the Cuban Academy of 
History. Also by a Cuban author, Ro- 
berto Agramonte, is Biografia del dictador 
Garcia Moreno; estudio psicopatolégico e his- 
torico. ‘The author seeks to analyze the 
personality of Gabriel Garcia Moreno, a 


former President of Ecuador, in accordance 
with modern psychology. 

It is of interest to note that two biogra- 
phies published in English have now ap- 
peared also in Spanish translation: Emil 
Ludwig’s Life of Roosevelt, published in 
Buenos Aires, and Phyllis Marschall’s and 
John Crane’s Bolivar, issued in Santiago, 
Chile. 

River Plate personalities, a biographical 
dictionary ..., edited by Wilfrid John 
Lamb, is an interesting and valuable book 
giving biographical sketches of prominent 
Argentines, Uruguayans and Paraguayans 
and of British, North American and other 
foreigners resident in or connected with the 
River Plate republics. 

Several works were received on pending 
boundary disputes. These include El 
tratado de 1843 con los indios moscos (refutacién 
a don Diego Manuel Chamorro) by Augusto C. 
Coello, Tegucigalpa; some publications 
issued by the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Honduras; Algunos documentos 
sobre la soberania y posesion ejercidas por Hon- 
duras en el territorio de la Mosquitia que le 
disputa Nicaragua, 1894-1937, and Validez del 
laudo de 1906 |de su majestad Alfonso XIIT]| 
en la disputa de limites territoriales de Honduras 
y Nicaragua. Dictamen de tres jurtsconsultos 
salvadorenos, dr. Manuel Castro Ramirez, dr. 
Reyes Arrieta Rossi, [y] dr. Enrique Cordova; 
El laudo de s. m. el rey de Espana don Alfonso 
XIII, que dirimié la controversia de limites entre 
Honduras y Nicaragua, no es contradictorio nt 
ofrece dudas para su ejecucién, by José Augusto 
Padilla; and Exposicién sobre la cuestién de 
limites entre Nicaragua y Honduras y protocolo 
de arreglo suscrito el 271 de enero de 19317. 

Three more works presenting the Hondu- 
ran viewpoint were El arbitraje entre Hondu- 
ras y Nicaragua; rectificacidn documentada al 
excmo. senor don José Dolores Gamez, Ministro 
de relaciones extervores del Gobierno de Nicaragua 
. . . by Antonio A. Ramirez F. Fontecha; 
Limites entre Honduras Nicaragua en el 
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Atlantico; historia cartografica documentada, by 
Pedro Rivas; and Historia documentada de los 
limites entre la Republica de Honduras y las de 
Nicaragua, El Salvador y Guatemala. . . by 
Antonio R. Vallejo. 

Publications bearing on the Ecuadorean- 
Peruvian boundary controversy received in 
the period under discussion were El pro- 
blema fronterizo entre Ecuador y Pert_y el mapa 
oficial del Pert de 1826 by Richard Muller 
and A study of the question of boundaries be- 
tween the republics of Peru and Ecuador by 
Vicente Santamaria de Paredes, translated 
by Harry Weston Van Dyke. 

Numerous books dealing with economics 
and sociology were also among the acces- 
sions. Of special interest at the present 
time are three dealing with oil in Mexico. 
These are El conflicto del petroleo en México, 
published by the Workers University of 
Mexico; México y su petréleo, by F. Bach 
and M. de la Petia; and Oil industry in 
Mexico, a pamphlet issued by the Mexican 
Press and Publicity Bureau, which sets 
forth the policy of the general administra- 
tion of the petroleum industry of Mexico, 
created by a decree issued in 1937. 

A very valuable work, The Republics of 
South America, a report by a study group 
of members of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, gives a compre- 
hensive economic study of the southern 
continent, including a historical back- 
ground and a discussion of communica- 
tions, population, colonization, land, labor 
conditions, finance, religion, culture and 
education, and international relations. 

A contribution from Dr. Julio Lozano is 
entitled La industria minera en Honduras 
protegida por el Estado; beneficio que recibe el 
pais en relacion a las utilidades que obtiene el 
capital extranjero. The settlement of the 
province of Buenos Aires is discussed in a 
lengthy book entitled Instztuto de coloniza- 
con de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, entidad 
autarquica, ley 4418. Antecedentes de su 


creacion, published by the Instituto de 
Colonizacién de la Provincia de Buenos 
Aires. Senhor Placido e Silva gives in 
As caixas economicas federais . a full 
description of federal savings banks in 
Brazil; Jorge Martin Rodrigues brought 
together, under the title Sao Paulo de 
ontem e de hoje, awarded a prize by the 
Departamento de Cultura of that city, 
interesting information and statistics con- 
cerning its history, geography, economic 
conditions and social welfare. The Anuario 
azucarero de Cuba, 1938 contains not only 
figures on Cuban sugar production and 
export with other pertinent data but also 
a discussion of the sugar industry in the 
United States and other countries. Part 
of the text is in both English and Spanish. 
A report by Maurice Dartigue issued by 
the Service National de la Production 
Agricole et de l’?Enseignement Rural of 
Haiti is called Conditions rurales en Haiti; 
quelques données basées en partie sur [étude 
de 884 familles. A study of Uruguayan 
economic conditions called El Uruguay 
entre dos siglos (apuntes para un programa de 
la nueva etapa) .. . was written by Manuel 
Bernardez. 

Among the important books devoted to 
legislation were Derecho del trabajo en la 
Republica Argentina; doctrina,  legislacién, 
jurisprudencia by Juan D. Ramirez Gronda. 
Another similar work was Legislacion sobre 
trabajo de México by Felipe Santibanez. 
Concordancias y jurisprudencia del codigo 
civil chileno, volume 1 corresponding to the 
first chapter of the Code, by Franklin 
Otero Espinosa, was also received. The 
Chilean mining code and regulations, the 
legislation concerning the public use of 
water in Colombia and Ecuador, customs 
and electoral laws and a collection of 
Venezuelan laws and regulations concern- 
ing hydrocarbons and other combustibles 
were among the other material of this 
nature received. 
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The report of the national committee of 
the Confederacién de Trabajadores de 
México for 1936-37 has text in Spanish, 
English and French. 

Two of the books on education which 
came to the Library during the time under 
discussion were Caracteristicas biologicas 
de los escolares proletarios, report of the 
Instituto Nacional de Psicopedagogia of 
Mexico of work directed by José Gomez 
Robleda with the cooperation of various 
other experts. In Cinematografia escolar 
Ida R. Luciani of Argentina writes on 
educational motion pictures as used in 
Europe and in various South American 
countries. A large collection of textbooks 
was presented by a Cuban publisher. 

Among the publications on scientific 
subjects, one of the most elaborate received 
was Fernando Foglio Miramontes’ Geo- 
grafia econ6mico-agricola del Estado de Micho- 
acan in four large volumes, with many 
tables and maps. Sefior Foglio devoted 
the years from 1926 to 1936 to writing this 
detailed geography. 

More and more scientific publications 
bearing on agriculture are received from 
Latin America. Uruguay has begun pub- 
lication of the Archivo fitotécnico del Uruguay, 
edited by the Instituto Fitotécnico y Semi- 
llero Nacional ‘‘La Estanzuela”. Volume 
two of this Archivo commemorates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of plant genetics 
in Uruguay and shows the progress of 
scientific agriculture in that country. 
Two other publications received were 
reports of investigators sent by one coun- 
try to another. M. Monfolis in Le café au 
Salvador et au Guatémala; rapport sur un 
voyage d études dans ces pays gives an account 
of his studies on behalf of the Haitian Agri- 
cultural Services, while Jorge R. Lorenzo 
recounts in Las estaciones experimentales algo- 
doneras en los Estados Unidos de Norteamérica; 
informe preliminar preparado por el . . . Jefe 
de estaciones experimentales de la Junta Nacional 


del Algodén what an Argentine saw in 
United States cotton experimental stations. 
Other new monographs of a scientific na- 
ture include Sentzdo de una lucha biolégica, 
a Colombian study of the cotton pest sa- 
cadodes pyralis by Luis Maria Murillo; and 
several reports from the Peruvian Bureau 
of Agriculture. 

The publications of museum and scien- 
tific institutes form an important contribu- 
tion in the field of science. The Museu 
Paulista, for example, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
published in the twenty-third volmue of its 
Revista 20 scientific studies on parasites, 
serums and zoology, while the volume pub- 
lished by the Instituto Oswaldo Cruz in 
Rio de Janeiro to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the scientific activities 
of Professor Lauro ‘Travassos contains arti- 
cles by almost 80 scientists, some of which, 
however, had already appeared in English, 
French or German. Nos. 142 and 143 of 
the Anales de la Universidad de Montevideo 
are devoted to medical articles and to part 
of the work on La independencia de la Banda 
Oriental by Setembrino E. Pereda. A vol- 
ume of nearly 600 pages contains the report 
of the Argentine Commission sent by the 
Ministry of Public Works to the United 
States last year to study the disposition of 
sewage. 

American archaeology and anthropology 
continue to hold the interest of authors and 
readers. The Museo Antropoldgico y 
Etnografico of Buenos Aires sent to the 
Pan American Union the third number in 
its series A, which contains a number of 
important articles on expeditions under 
the auspices of the museum. Dr. W. C. 
Bennett tells in Excavations in Bolivia the 
results of his expedition on behalf of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
1933-34. Other titles in this field are 
EMstorical and ethnographical material on the 
Jivaro Indians, by M. W. Stirling of the 


Smithsonian Institution; Prehistoria e his- 
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torta antigua de Guatemala, by the well-known 
archaeologist J. Antonio Villacorta C.; 
and No. 6 of the Ethnological Studies of the 
Gothenburg Ethnological Museum, con- 
taining original documents from the Cuna 
Indians of San Blas, Panama, and a dis- 
cussion of another Mexican frule-drug. 
The Maya Society and its work are described 
in a pamphlet stating that the purpose of 
this society, whose president is the well- 
known archaeologist Dr. William Gates, 
is to promote the “‘knowledge and better 
understanding of all matters pertaining to 
the Indian races of Middle America, past 
and present, and particularly those matters 
relating to the Maya people, and their 
country.” 

A handsomely illustrated publication is 
the book by Joaquim de Sousa Ledo, filho, 
now Counselor of the Brazilian Embassy in 
Washington, on Frans Post, 1672-80, which 
describes the Brazilian pictures of this 
Dutch artist, who went to Brazil in the 
suite of Maurice of Nassau-Siegen. The 
author says that although most of these 
landscapes were painted far from Brazil, 
they are faithful portraits of the country 
and that Post was an artist who portrayed 
a scene for its own sake, as if it were a 
living model. (The Widener Gallery and 
the Detroit Museum of Art have examples 
of Post’s work.) 

In the field of literature many interesting 
books were received. ‘The third and fourth 
volumes in the Biblioteca de autores brasilenos 
traducidos al castellano were Los sertones (Os 
sertoes) . . . of Euclides da Cunha, trans- 
lated by Benjamin de Garay, a story of 
pioneering in Brazil. ‘This series of transla- 
tions into Spanish is being carried on as a 
project in intellectural cooperation. 

Several other books were notable for 
their comprehensive pictures of various 
countries. Under the auspices of the 
Argentine Commission of Intellectual Co- 
operation there was issued El paisaje y el 


alma argentina; descripciones, cuentos y leyendas 
del terruno, in which a number of extracts 
chosen from some of the most famous 
Argentine authors describe typical customs 
and scenes of the country. Octavio 
Tovares’ Do Amazonas a Guanabara (aspectos 
do Brasil) is, however, entirely the work of 
one author. It received a prize from the 
Touring Club do Brasil as the best book of 
travel on that country. A Brazilian book 
that gives a fine picture of persons, scenes 
and thought in Brazil is the Antologia da 
Academia brasileira de letras; trinta anos de 
discursos academicos, 1897-1927, chosen by 
Humberto de Campos. ‘This is the second 
edition of a valuable anthology containing 
excerpts from addresses by some of the 
most noted Brazilians of their time. Other 
volumes on national life are Notas sobre el 
paisa de la sierra by Mariano Ibérico of 
Peru, which contains sketches of life in the 
Peruvian Andes, and La ciudad de los 
milagros by Roberto Luis Cerini, who 
describes scenes in northeastern Argentina. 
The illustrations made for this book by José 
Antonio Pons are particularly charming. 

Conferencias, discursos, comunicagées contains 
addresses by the well-known Brazilian 
educator Manoel Cicero. Obra lteraria, 
verso y prosa,is the complete and definitive 
edition of the literary output of the late 
Victor M. Londono, edited by his friend 
Cornelio Hispanc. 

The first complete translation into Span- 
ish of the sonnets of the Cuban poet José 
Maria de Heredia (who wrote in French), 
made by the well-known Dominican 
author Max Henriquez Urena, appears 
under the title of Los trofeos, Heredia’s 
famous sonnet. Ramén Guirao of Cuba 
edited the anthology called Orbita de la 
poesia afrocubana 1928-37, which contains 
many poems of great interest. 
mares y cielos by the Honduran poet 
Juan Ramon Molina is well sponsored by 
a preface by Enrique Gonzalez and a 


Tuerras, 
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bibliography by Rafael Heliodoro Valle. 
A new dictionary entitled A modern 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish technical 
and engineering dictionary . . . was prepared 
under the editorship of R. L. Guinle. 
Among books especially of interest to the 
tourist are Bellezas panoramicas, Bolivia by 
Eduardo Pabén Rada; Palacio Itamaratz, 
resenha historica e guia descritivo by Joaquim de 
Sousa Leao filho, counselor of the Bra- 
zilian Embassy in Washington, a guide to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Brazil, 
behind whose simple exterior are many 
rooms filled with historic mementos, 
beautiful furniture and art treasures, as 
well as others having the most modern 
library and office equipment; Navegando a 
Rapa-Nui; notas de viaje de la corbeta general 
Baquedano en su 30° expedicion a la isla de 
Pascua el ano 1934, by Julio T. Ramirez O., 
which takes the reader to Easter Island, that 
distant outpost of Chile whose mysterious 
prehistoric civilization is a subject for 


archaeological study; Chile, pats de belleza 
. is a collection of beautiful photo- 
eraphs by Jacques Cori, which amply 
justifies the title. A new edition of Terry’s 
Guide to Mexico was received, as well as a 
Spanish reader called México por automovil, 
by Raymond L. Grismer and Richard H. 
Olmsted, which might also well serve as a 
guide. Jean Austin’s Mexico in your pocket 
. is a charming little book illustrated 
with color sketches by Vaslay Mariinsky 
and with photographs. The Guta practica 
del Cuzco is by Gover Zarate M. and 
Ecuador, guia turtstica by R. E. Enriquez. 
The foregoing notes on Inter-American 
books and libraries are based on the Pan 
American Bookshelf, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, pre- 
pared in the Columbus Memorial Library 
of the Pan American Union. All books 
mentioned were received by the Library; 
information concerning their publishers 
may be found in the above-mentioned 


numbers of the Bookshelf. 
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PYRAMID OF THE SUN, MEXICO 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the President of Mexico 


In his annual message to Congress, de- 
livered on September 1, 1938, President 
Cardenas dealt almost entirely with the 
economic conditions in Mexico during the 
preceding year. The changes in the 
economic situation of the country were 
due partly, he said, to the world depression 
with its consequent low price level affecting 
the sale of Mexican exports in world 
666 


markets and the new provisions for pe- 
troleum exploitation, and also partly to 
the fact that any social program of per- 
manent value necessarily calls for read- 
justments involving temporary dislocations, 
which will be justified in the long run by 
the improvement not only of the masses 
but of the nation. 

During the year the peso declined in 
exchange value. Since May 1937 domes- 
tic prices had risen while prices abroad 
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fell, exports decreased and imports in- 
creased, so that the unfavorable balance 
of payments had to be covered with gold. 
Furthermore, the oil companies converted 
their bank deposits into foreign exchange, 
which they sent abroad, and this action 
was followed by other withdrawals, so 
that sight deposits in Mexican banks fell 
81,200,000 pesos from June 1937 to June 
1938, a decrease that affected the monetary 
reserve. 

To meet the situation and strengthen the 
Mexican peso in relation to foreign cur- 
rencies, there were four courses open to 
the government: to bring about a decrease 
in domestic prices; to establish exchange 
control; to maintain the rate of exchange 
by the use of its metallic reserves, a step 
that the government first tried, supple- 
menting it with a sharp tariff increase; 
or to abandon the rate of exchange, the 
measure that was adopted in March 1938 
as least prejudicial to the interests of the 
nation as a whole. 

The temporary withdrawal of the Bank 
of Mexico from the exchange market last 
March kept the monetary reserves of the 
nation intact. The paper currency issued 
amounts to 210,000,000 pesos, and the 
sight deposits in the Bank of Mexico to 
96,500,000 pesos, guaranteed by a reserve 
of 129,000,000 pesos, a metallic backing 
of 42.1 percent. 

The withdrawal of bank deposits, which 
at one time threatened to be serious, was 
stopped by increased credits to private 
institutions by the Bank of Mexico. The 
total resources (capital, reserves, and 
deposits) of private banks, which in June 
1937 totaled 442,500,000 pesos, had fallen 
in April 1938 to 329,000,000 pesos, but 
they rose in the first week in August 1938 
to 340,200,000 pesos. The Treasury De- 
partment and the Bank of Mexico also took 
steps to maintain a sufficient circulation 
of currency. Of the total of 741,400,000 


pesos in circulation in July 1937, 452,- 
600,000 pesos were in the hands of the 
public, the rest being in sight deposits in 
the banks. The money in circulation had 
decreased, on June 30, 1938, to 686,800,000 
pesos, but of that sum, the amount in the 
hands of the public had increased to 473,- 
200,000 pesos, a fact that accounted for 
the slight rise of only two points in the 
general price index, from 124.8 to 126.7. 

The government has, upon occasion, 
overdrawn its account at the Bank of 
Mexico for special needs. The overdraft 
at the end of 1937 was 84,000,000 pesos; 
this increased to 90,000,000 pesos on 
August 6, 1938, but as the Bank had 
22,000,000 pesos’ worth of highway bonds, 
which represent one of its own operations, 
although legally they are considered a 
charge upon the Federal Government, the 
net indebtedness was 68,000,000 pesos on 
that date. President Cardenas stated 
that an overdraft at the Bank of Mexico 
should not be considered a normal means 
of meeting Treasury deficits, and pointed 
out that the sum in question was small in 
comparison with government investments 
in production or the increase in national 
property. 

Since 1935, or during the first four 
years of President Cardenas’ adminis- 
tration, a total of nearly 562,000,000 pesos 
has been spent by the government, chiefly 
on various important social and economic 
projects. ‘This includes 170,000,000 pesos 
invested in institutions giving easy credit 
to farmers, workers, ejidal communities, 
etc.; 14,500,000 in the Emiliano Zapata 
sugar plant; 70,000,000 in railway con- 
struction; 151,800,000 in highway con- 
struction and bonds; and 113,000,000 in 
irrigation, waterworks, and other hy- 
draulic projects. 

Expenditures budgeted for 1938, includ- 
ing later additions, were 451,400,000 pesos, 
about 7,000,000 pesos less than those for 
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1937, and the total for the year Septem- 
ber 1, 1937—August 31, 1938 amounted 
to 453,400,000 pesos. In addition to 
salaries and administrative and technical 
expenses, 50,000,000 pesos were devoted to 
payments upon the internal public debt, 
36,000,000 to the Banco Nacional de 
Crédito Ejidal, 36,000,000 to irrigation 
and waterworks, 23,000,000 to railways, 
and 20,500,000 to highways, among other 
items. 

President Cardenas spoke at some length 
of the work of the banks in which the 
government has invested large sums. ‘The 
Banco Nacional de Crédito Ejidal, which 
has received 126,362,000 pesos from the 
government during his administration, 
has been carrying out an important pro- 
gram in many different parts of the 
country. In La Laguna, Yucatan, Mexi- 
cali, and El Yaqui it has organized local 
credit societies with a view to preventing 
reduction in agricultural production be- 
cause of the change to the ejido system. 
In those four regions 699 ejidal societies 
have been formed, with 82,972 members. 
During the past year the value of the 
crops raised by the local societies amounted 
to 84,070,000 pesos, the chief crops being 
cotton, corn, henequen, alfalfa, rice, and 
wheat. Leans made to the societies by 
the bank amounted to 63,000,000 pesos, 
and payments received to 22,300,000 
pesos. 

The Banco Nacional Obrero organized 
the first cooperative societies having Fed- 
eral participation, one of the most im- 
portant being the Emiliano Zapata sugar 
mill, built with government funds in 
Zacatepec, Morelos, and completed early 
this year. 

Estimated federal receipts for 1937 were 
330,600,000 pesos and the actual amount 
collected 448,000,000. ‘This large amount 
was due not to an increase in taxes levied 
but to favorable conditions. The esti- 


mated receipts for the present fiscal year 
were 430,700,000 pesos, or 208,430,000 for 
the period from January to June. Re- 
ceipts during the first 6 months were 
slightly more than 6,000,000 pesos under 
the estimate, a small difference in view of 
the economic conditions to which refer- 
ence is made in this message. 

In order to make up for this difference 
and not to diminish the activities of the 
administration, the President believed it 
advisable to levy a 12 percent export tax, 
in view of the unexpected benefits accru- 
ing to exporters on account of the devalua- 
tion of the peso. The law as passed by 
Congress does not deprive exporters en- 
tirely of the profit obtained, but leaves 
them part of it to serve as a stimulus for 
exportation. Fifty percent or less of this 
export tax will be used as a subsidy for the 
importations of products necessary in the 
economic life of the country, principally 
those that affect the cost of living of the 
working classes. 

The government will practice strict 
economy looking towards an early balance 
of the budget and an accumulation of re- 
serves to liquidate the overdraft on the 
Bank of Mexico. The government is con- 
vinced that it can continue to put into 
effect the social benefits which it has 
planned. 

As part of the economic and social policy 
of the administration, it 1s important to 
mention the creation of the Workers’ Ad- 
ministration of the National Railways, 
which in the short space of a month had 
decreased operation costs, improved or- 
ganization and finances and efficiently 
served the public, said the President. 

As a result of the expropriation of the 
property of a number of petroleum com- 
panies the public spontaneously offered 
the government money to be used in pay- 
ment therecf. This fund amounted on 
August 19, 1938, to 2,016,263 pesos, 
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$25,290 and 33,800 gold pesos, and will 
be added to the money being collected by 
the States and 20 percent of the profits on 
the sales of petroleum abroad, all of which 
will be deposited in the National Labor 
Bank for the purpose specified. 

‘‘Congress and the nation,’ said the 
President, ‘‘are well aware of the circum- 
stances determining the expropriation of 
the property of the oil companies rebelling 
against the award pronounced by the 
competent authorities in favor of their 
workers.” 

The situation brought about by the oil 
companies’ action meant, he continued, 
abandonment of their operations, con- 
sidered by law a public utility. Further- 
more, the attitude assumed by the com- 
panies made impossible the protection and 
conservation of petroleum resources, as 
well as their utilization and proper de- 
velopment. Any one of these circum- 
stances would have sufficed in itself, and 
naturally all of them together added more 
weight, to cause the government to feel 
that it was under the imperious necessity 
of decreeing prompt expropriation. 

After expropriation the State was nat- 
urally obliged, for the same reasons of 
public utility, to take over the operation 
of the petroleum industry, as it did at once. 

The expropriation of the oil companies’ 
interests cannot give rise to a claim for any 
indemnity for oil or any other hydro- 
carbons still in the subsoil, since they 
belong to the national domain, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4, Article 27, of the 
Constitution, and always have belonged to 
it according to Mexican legal tenets. 
Neither can there be any right to damages 
as claimed by the concessionaires on the 
ground of deprivation of the earnings that 
they might have obtained if they had con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of their conces- 
sions. ‘The only reason for granting such 
concessions in the first place was that 


the exploitation of petroleum, which has 
always been considered as of public 
utility, should be made possible. The 
concessions are granted for a long period, 
just so that the concessionaires may re- 
imburse themselves for their investments, 
the value of which is the only sum which 
the State feels obliged to guarantee. 
Therefore, since the rebellious attitude of 
the oil companies incapacitated them to 
continue making use of their concessions 
and to maintain exploitation in order to 
continue the recovery of their investments, 
the government recognizes that this general 
invalidation of the concessions damages 
the concessionaires only in the amount of 
that part of their justifiable investments 
which they have not yet recovered, and for 
this damages are to be paid. 

In order that Mexico may not be faced in 
the future with such problems, Congress 
will be requested to consider the passage 
of a law refusing to give concessions for 
the exploitation of subsoil petroleum 
and providing that the State should in 
the future have absolute control of oil 
exploitation. 

As soon as the expropriation of the oil 
companies had been decreed on March 
18, 1938, steps were immediately taken to 
assure the country’s supply of oil. The 
President remarked that he could say with 
satisfaction that because of the cooperation 
of the oil workers and of those in charge of 
managing the oil fields activities in the 
industry had soon become well adjusted. 

Steps were being taken, the President 
said, to value the properties expropriated 
and fix the damages due, the payment 
of which will be met from the sale of oil 
exported not only from the expropriated 
wells but also from the fields which the 
government had been exploiting hitherto 
and from any new wells brought in. 

The President reported on the severance 
of diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
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as the result of the oil expropriation. The 
government of the latter country pro- 
tested the expropriation of several com- 
panies in which British investors were 
largely interested, and requested the 
return of the expropriated property. In 
the course of the exchange of notes, the 
Mexican government called the attention 
of Great Britain to the fact that Mexican 
law does not permit any company to be 
granted rights to the exploitation of the 
subsoil unless foreign shareholders pledge 
themselves not to request the protection 
of their government, and that a statement 
to this effect appears on stock certificates of 
the Compafiia Mexicana de Petrdéleo “El 
Aguila.” ! Furthermore, the British gov- 
ernment was informed of the suggestion 
made to the company mentioned to appear 
before the Departments of the Treasury 
and National Economy, so that the amount 
and form of payment of the damages due 
might be fixed. 

On May 11 a new note was received 
from the British government, which 
brusquely called the attention of Mexico 
to the fact that the third installment of 
371,000 pesos on a sum agreed upon in 
a claims agreement between the two gov- 
ernments was overdue and requested the 
immediate payment of the sum mentioned. 
On May 13 a reply was sent to the British 
government enclosing a check for the 
amount in question and calling to its at- 
tention that its government had no right 
to analyze the internal situation of Mexico 
and that there was a clause in the claims 
agreement concerning the payment of in- 
terest in case of an overdue payment. On 
the same date, in view of the fact that the 
attitude assumed by the British govern- 
ment wounded the dignity of the Mexican 
nation, the Mexican Minister to Great 
Britain was recalled. 


1 This is the largest of the British companies con- 
cerned. —EDITOR 


The nation is aware that on July 21, 
1938, the Department of State in Washing- 
ton delivered to the Ambassador of Mexico 
a note in which the United States ex- 
pressed its desire that compensation of 
American citizens affected by the agrarian 
reform after August 30, 1927, should be 
paid and proposing that the matter should 
be taken before an arbitral tribunal, under 
the conditions provided by the general 
treaty of inter-American arbitration signed 
in Washington January 5, 1929. If in 
replying to this note the Mexican govern- 
ment stated that it disagreed with the 
point of view of the United States in its 
contention as to the rule for prompt pay- 
ment for any expropriation, it is because it 
considers that this rule does not have the 
wide scope attributed to it by the American 
government on this occasion. 

In the course of the exchange of notes 
on this subject, the attention of the Ameri- 
can government was called to the fact that 
the agrarian reform in Mexico is the exe- 
cution of the most vital of the means em- 
ployed by Mexico to attain social and eco- 
nomic stability and that therefore land 
distribution cannot be stopped because of 
the impossibility of making immediate 
payment for the property affected. Collec- 
tive rights, the President said, must prevail 
over individual rights, and consideration 
should be given to the objectives pursued, 
the attendant circumstances, the historical, 
political and social background, and the 
evolution which traditional concepts of 
law have suffered in the course of time. 

Furthermore, Mexico expressed its tra- 
ditional strict adherence to the principle 
of equality of treatment for nationals and 
foreigners, and also said that since its own 
laws establish the obligation to pay com- 
pensation in cases of expropriation, the 
subject was not arbitrable. 

However, Mexico considered that al- 
though the questions under consideration 
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were not arbitrable (being covered by its 
own law) they were nevertheless suscep- 
tible of friendly settlement, and therefore 
stated that it was ready to agree that 
representatives of both governments should 
discuss the subject immediately, in order to 
reach an accord, having recourse in case of 
disagreement to the intervention of a third 
person appointed by the Permanent Com- 
mission of Washington. 

The President recommended a detailed 
study of the full report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Promotion, especially of 
the section dealing with the present state 
of production. The report stated that 
any change in the system of ownership of 
rural properties entailed reduced produc- 
tion, but that the agricultural economy of 
Mexico had not been greatly weakened 
by agrarian reform. In fact, the chief 
crops showed an increase between 1925 
and 1936. The production of corn was 
somewhat less in 1936 than at the peak of 
the 1925-36 period. This fact was due 
partly to the low price of that staple, and 
partly to the growing of more profitable 
crops on land previously given over to 
corn. It was recommended that a con- 
trol of corn production be established, in 
view of the importance of that cereal in 
national economy. It was expected that 
the corn crop would be larger in 1938 
than in 1937, which in turn surpassed 
the production of the preceding year. 

During the past year 2,255 ejido grants, 
involving 11,000,000 acres, were made, 
benefiting 211,649 individuals. This makes 
a total of 12,886 grants, with an area of 
more than 56,000,000 acres, made to 
date in favor of 1,570,507 rural dwellers. 

The President recommended to Con- 
gress the study and approval of the Civil 
Service bill now before it, and plans to 
transmit a law on social security. 

The Ministry of Government, in clear- 
ing up the irregular status of some for- 


eigners already resident in the country, is 
requiring that they devote themselves to 
agriculture, industry, or the export trade, 
instead of to ordinary business activities, 
which should be reserved for Mexican 
citizens. 

The President hailed the national assem- 
bly that opened on August 28, 1938, at 
which delegations from the Leagues of 
Agricultural Communities throughout the 
country were present. In the course of the 
assembly, the National Rural Confedera- 
tion was organized. 

President Cardenas praised the amend- 
ment to the constitution, whereby no 
extraordinary powers except those already 
provided for in the document can be 
granted to the Chief Executive. He went 
on to say, however, that the right of the 
President to suggest legislation, especially 
on matters demanding immediate and 
often temporary action, was no encroach- 
ment upon the powers of Congress and 
urged that bills sent by him receive early 
attention. He spoke especially of the 
amendment to article 34 of the constitu- 
tion granting full political rights to women, 
passed by the Senate on December 1, 
1937, and by the Chamber of Deputies on 
July 6, 1938, and urged its prompt ratifi- 
cation by the states. 

The fourth year of the present adminis- 
tration is drawing to a close; elections will 
be held in 1940. The President expressed 
the hope that election activities would not 
be begun prematurely, and pledged him- 
self not to take part directly or indirectly 
in the elections for various government 
offices. He suggested that the campaign 
should not be waged on a personal basis, 
but that citizens should study important 
matters before the nation, such as the 
needs of the rural population; credit facili- 
ties for ejidatarios; labor organization; the 
eradication of illiteracy and the provision 
of appropriate educational facilities; the 
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health problems of the nation; the needs of 
women and children; the production of 
articles of prime necessity, and the trans- 
portation and distribution problems in- 
volved in marketing them; the extent to 
which natural resources should be devel- 
oped and state participation encouraged; 
the national credit and banking system; 
and measures for ensuring an _ honest, 
efficient, economical, and suitable admin- 
istration of public affairs. 


The Dominican Republic makes 
payment towards Columbus 
Memortal Lighthouse 


On September 27, 1938, the Dominican 
Republic became the first country to make 
an actual appropriation towards construc- 
tion of the Columbus Memorial Light- 
house when Dr. Andrés Pastoriza, Minister 
to the United States, deposited with 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, an initial contribu- 
tion of $2,098.13. This is the first of four 
annual payments that the Republic will 
make in accordance with a report recently 
adopted by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union recommending that 
$1,500,000 be contributed by the American 
Republics towards construction of the 
monument, this sum to be distributed 
proportionately among the governments 
on the basis of population. The report 
also recommended that the sums cor- 
responding to each government be paid in 
four annual installments, payments to 
begin in 1938, in view of the plan to 
complete the lighthouse by 1942 so that it 
may be inaugurated on October 12 of that 
vear, the 450th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. The government of 
El Salvador recently announced its willing- 
ness to contribute the sum assigned to it in 





THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


A plan has been chosen for the erection of a great lighthouse in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
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the report, but the Dominican Republic is 
the first country to make an actual 
payment. 

Continental approbation of the project 
to erect a monument to the memory of 
Columbus in the Dominican Republic 
was first obtained at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, which met 
at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. As set forth 
in a resolution of the Santiago Conference, 
and as reiterated in the resolutions ap- 
proved at succeeding conferences, most 
recently at the Buenos Aires Peace Con- 
ference of 1936, it is contemplated that the 
monument shall be erected with the 
cooperation of all the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. In the United States, 
approval of the prcject was signified in a 
concurrent resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives which declared 
that “it is the desire of the people of the 
United States to participate in this move- 
ment to honor the memory of the great 
navigator and discoverer.” 

The monument will be built at Punta 
Torrecilla, just outside of Ciudad Trujillo 
(formerly called Santo Domingo), the 
capital of the Dominican Republic and the 
oldest permanent European settlement in 
the New World. The remains of Co- 
lumbus, now buried in the cathedral of 
Ciudad Trujillo, will be removed to a 
special repository beneath the center of 
the cross. 


Foreigners in Brazil forbidden to 
engage in political activities 


Foreigners who reside permanently or 
temporarily in Brazil may not engage in 
any kind of political activity or participate 
directly or indirectly in the public affairs 
of the nation. A decree issued last April 
18 forbids foreigners to organize or main- 
tain political clubs or societies, even if they 
are limited to advocating among foreign 


groups political theories dominant in their 
respective country; to coerce their com- 
patriots in Brazil into adhering to doc- 
trines of political parties of their country of 
origin through promises or threats; to or- 
ganize parades, outings or meetings of any 
kind, or use the press, the platform, or the 
radio for the above purposes; to display 
flags or use uniforms, badges, insignia or 
any kind of symbol of foreign political 
parties. 

Foreigners may meet to celebrate na- 
tional holidays or events of patriotic sig- 
nificance and join societies of a cultural or 
benevolent character provided that these 
societies have a permit from the Ministry 
of Justice; that they do not receive sub- 
sidies, contributions or financial assistance 
from foreign governments or from entities 
or individuals domiciled abroad; that a 
permit is secured for each meeting; and 
that no Brazilians, even the children of 
foreigners, are members. All the afore- 
mentioned restrictions apply to schools or 
other educational establishments main- 
tained by foreigners or Brazilians. The 
decree is drafted in general terms and 
does not specifically mention any foreign 
nation. The Ministry of Justice and 
Interior is charged with its enforcement 
and has been empowered to deport 
offenders. 


Interstate export taxes to be 
eliminated in Brazil 


By federal decree No. 379 interstate export 
taxes will be totally eliminated from the 
budgets of the Brazilian states beginning 
with the year 1943. In the meantime 
there will be an initial reduction of 20 per- 
cent in this tax during the present fiscal 
year, to be followed by successive annual 
reductions of 15 percent, to be stipulated 
in the state budgets for the years 1939 to 
1943. 





Courtesy of United States Maritime Commission 


THE BRAZIL OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR FLEET SAILS FROM NEW YORK 


‘““We celebrate and initiate the placing of a sea transport service of this country for passengers and goods 
to the east coast of South America on a basis meeting the requirements of modern travel and transport 
and at the same time commensurate with the importance of the countries it serves . . . When this 
proud vessel sails from this port it will not be merely another ship heading south. It will be an eloquent 
expression of the good will and friendship of 130,000,000 people in this country for our friends in South 
America and of our interest in knowing them better and in their knowing us better,” said the Hon. 
George S. Messersmith, Assistant Secretary of State, of the 32,000-ton liner Brazil, which left New York 
on October 8, 1938, for Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, thus inaugurating a new 
and luxurious American service by the American Republics Line to the east coast of South America. 
The sister ships Urugay and Argentina continued the biweekly sailings. 


This service was started by the United States Maritime Commission, of which Rear Admiral Emory 

S. Land is chairman, as one of the cornerstones of its policy, but will be continued after January 1 by 

the private operators who are now managing it for the account of the Commission. There is also a fleet 
of fast freighters in the east-coast service, calling at a greater number of ports. 


An official mission, headed by the Hon. Breckenridge Long as Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary on Special Mission, and accompanied by the Hon. J. A. Lins de Barros, Minister in the 

diplomatic service of Brazil, and the Hon. Conrado Traverso, Argentine Consul General to the United 
States, as representatives of their respective governments, sailed on the Brazil. 
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“Taking your car abroad”’* 


Under this title the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has issued 
another excellent publication, which will 
prove to be very valuable to the motorist 
contemplating a trip abroad with his auto- 
mobile. It was written by Roberta P. 
Wakefield under the direction of Henry 
Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, and its 121 pages are replete with 
specific data to answer the questions 
occurring to anyone who wants to know 
the general requirements that have to be 
fulfilled to clear a passenger automobile 
through customs. 

The handbook has special significance in 
that it contains Latin American areas, 
hitherto not included in similar publica- 
tions. ‘This fact is a further example of the 
increasing interest in the Latin American 
countries on the part of the American 
traveling public. The number of motor- 
ists who take their cars to Cuba and Mexico 
is increasing yearly and this movement will 
continue to grow in direct ratio to the 
opening of new highways in the Latin 
American countries. 

A circuit which is destined to become 
very popular in the near future is the Key 
West-Cuba-Mexico City-Laredo, made 
possible through the recent opening of the 
Overseas Highway to Key West, and the 
completion of the Veracruz-Mexico City 
road. This circuit affords a very interest- 
ing tour, combining the pleasure of driving 
with two short sea trips. 

Mexico is rapidly pushing its road build- 
ing program and there are well founded 
expectations that by 1939 the highway 
from Nogales to Guadalajara, a scenic 
route through the western states of the 

1 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Forergn and Domestic Commerce, Series No. 184, 
Washington, June 1938. Copies may be purchased 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Mexican Republic, will be open to traffic. 
It is also possible that by 1940, the southern 
link of the highway from Mexico City to 
the Guatemalan border will be passable 
in its entirety, even if the paving of some 
sections may not be completed until a 
later date. 

The progress of the Pan American High- 
way in Central America goes on at a satis- 
factory pace and the likelihood of a con- 
tinuous motor route from the border of the 
United States to the Panama Canal by 
1940 is not at all remote. 

The picture in the South American coun- 
tries is also encouraging. The Bolivar 
Highway, which connects Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador has been a reality for 
some time, even though some of its stretches 
are passable only in dry weather. (See 
BULLETIN, June and August 1937 and 
June 1938.) 

The opening of a continuous route from 
Ecuador to Peru and Chile is to be ex- 
pected at an early date as a result of a vast 
road building program that the Peruvian 
Government is carrying out at this time. 
The progress of road building in Peru has 
been truly amazing in the past three years. 
The Peruvian Central Highway and the 
Cerro de Pasco road, already open to traf- 
fic, are without doubt among the most 
scenic in the world, the former still holding 
the record of being the highest automobile 
highway so far built, surmounting the 
mighty Andes at an altitude of 17,562 feet 
before entering the beautiful eastern re- 
gions of Peru to communicate with the 
upper reaches of the immense Amazonian 
River system. Chile, meanwhile, has defi- 
nitely located the route of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway through its territory and 
expects to have it open to all-weather traf- 
fic in its entire length at no distant future. 
With the completion of short stretches in 
southeastern Peru and Bolivia and in 
northwestern Argentina, the Inca _ high- 
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lands will be open to the motorist, on a 
through journey to or from Argentina. 

Argentina recently completed a first- 
class boulevard from Buenos Aires to 
Cérdoba, as well as a number of other 
highways radiating from the Argentine 
capital to innumerable points of interest. 
One of these is the recently completed 
road to the famous Iguazt Falls, soon to be 
an all-weather highway. 

Motor travel between Argentina and 
Uruguay has greatly increased since the 
opening of the Colonia-Buenos Aires 
ferry. For some years the motorist has 
been enjoying the excellent road system of 
Uruguay and it is now possible to drive in 
dry weather through southern Brazil to 
reach Sao Paulo and the incomparable 
Rio. From the capital of Brazil radiate a 


number of highways, some of them veri- 
table marvels of engineering, and others in 
the process of improvement. The motorist 
has a chance to penetrate into the beauti- 
ful interior of central Brazil, reaching scores 
of popular mountain resorts and spas in the 
States of Minas Geraes and Rio de Janeiro. 

The time is not distant, therefore, when 
the vast scenic, archaeological and _his- 
torical treasures of the Americas will be 
easily accessible to the average motorist, 
either through a continuous overland 
route, or through combination land-and- 
sea Circuits unequalled in their attractions 
anywhere else in the world. 

The Travel Division of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union will be very glad to furnish 
information and suggestions on related 
matters upon request. 


THE MIAMI WOMAN’S CLUB 


Through an unfortunate error in the captions under the photographs 
on pages 531 and 532 of the BULLETIN for September 1938, the Miami 
Woman’s Club was not given credit for sponsoring the Pan American 
Exhibit held last April in the Miami Federal Galleries, housed in the 
club’s building. The club, which makes this exhibit an annual event, 
was assisted by the Latin American consuls in Miami, citizens of the 
community, the officials of the Federal Galleries, and many other 


persons. 
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BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
The monthly illustrated BULLETIN is published in three editions. Subscription rates are: 


English edition, in all countries of the Pan American Union .......... . . $1.50 per year 
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COMMERCIAL PAN AMERICA 
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A monthly mimeographed review dealing with economic and financial subjects 


PANORAMA k 
A mimeographed review devoted to matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 
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the Pan American Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERIES 
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L.S.ROWE, Di 


Tue Pan AmeriIcAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 






NION 


BA, Assistant Director 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. ny 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes. 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The Buttetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE TORRE TAGLE PALACE 


This superb mansion, built in the early eighteenth century, is the finest example of colonial architecture in 
the city of Lima. It hasa fagade adorned with two beautiful carved balconies with open lattices, and a 
great doorway, surmounted by a coatofarms,inthe center. Its luxurious interior is decorated and furnished 
with brocades, paintings, and furniture of the period. It is occupied by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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RAUL PORRAS BARRENECHEA 


‘TMA, who has not seen thee cannot ap- 
preciate thee,” says a flattering proverb. 
The phrase is an invocation of the history 
of Lima, vainglorious because of its heroic 
founder; its opulence as a colonial city, 
bearing a coat of arms granted by royalty 
and boasting churches and mansions ple- 
thoric with silver; its primacy in the Indies 
as the first and only capital of the southern 
viceroyalty, an ecclesiastical archdiocese, 
a university center, and the main seat of 
trade and of the dreamy academic cul- 
ture of the colony. . . . 

Independence solidified Lima’s primacy 
and established its civic consciousness as a 
capital. In the hundred years of the Re- 
public, the political organization, the im- 
perious spiritual leadership exercised by 
Lima, the centralization of all the com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial ac- 
tivities converging here, brought to frui- 
tion the decision of the strong-willed 
Conquistador. Lima is today, thanks to 


Translated from Pequera Antologia de Lima, 
(1535-1935). 


its population, its extent, and its culture, 
the first city of Peru, its indisputable capi- 
tal, the sum and synthesis of our hetero- 
geneous republic. 

There is something about the city that 
is impalpable, but real; vanished, but pres- 
ent; something that might well be an echo 
of the climactic moments of its life, or per- 
haps only a suggestion found in books of 
history; but certain it is that foreigners and 
natives alike find that the aspect of the 
city, the atmosphere of its streets or of its 
ancient byways, awakens in them a linger- 
ing nostalgia. ‘The past lives and persists 
in Lima, and exercises an undeniable at- 
traction. Everything has a history. The 
name of a street, the inscription on a wall 
or a facade, perpetuates an episode, strange 
or characteristic, known or forgotten, but 
with a remnant oflife stubbornly clinging to 
some last vestige, as if anxious not to perish. 
Historians and chroniclers have exalted, ex- 
tended, and cherished every detail of this 
cult of the city’s legend, and it still consti- 
tutes Lima’s highest and most genuine glory. 
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THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


The Eighth International Conference of American States will meet on December 9, 1938, in the Capitol, 
where the Chamber of Deputies sits. It is an imposing modern building, facing the Plaza Bolivar. In 
its fine assembly hall, where great official ceremonies and the inauguration of presidents takes place, 
are hung paintings of Bolivar and San Martin, the work of the gifted Peruvian artist Daniel Hernandez. 


In Lima, even where government activities are carried on, legend and history blend with modern progress, 
for many of the offices of the three branches of government are located in elegant and historic palaces 
dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For example, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
occupies the Torre Tagle Palace, the finest private residence surviving from colonial days. The Senate 
meets in the building that in colonial times housed the Tribunal of the Inquisition; its superb ceiling is 
one of the finest examples of wood-carving in the city. 


The traveler who visits Lima still delights in the many vestiges of the customs, the mysticism, and the 
pomp and elegance of former days so charmingly described by Ricardo Palma in his Tradiciones, but the 
impressive building of the Social Security Fund, several modern housing developments for workers, 
and the people’s restaurants which provide wholesoma meals at very low prices or gratis to thousands 
of school children and persons in the low income group show that the city plans constructively for the 
present and future of its citizens although it affectionately cherishes the past. 


In the business section of the city, where beautiful churches erected during the viceroyalty still stand, 
there are many handsome commercial and office buildings whose architecture is a harmonious combi- 
nation of the past and the present. 





STATE DINING ROOM IN THE GOVERNMENT PALACE 


The House of Pizarro, the founder of Lima, for four centuries the residence of Viceroys and of Presidents 
of Peru, is today only a memory, like the historic scenes that took place therein, for it has been entirely 
reconstructed in the last ten years. From time to time the venerable home of the Conquistador suffered 
major alterations that changed its original plan and gave it a different architectural appearance. The 
palace was destroyed by earthquakes and restored on various occasions during colonial days. In the 
early days of the Republic, the fagade was hidden by picturesque corridors and official offices built along 
the outer wall; during the administration of President Iglesias a fire destroyed the wing containing the 
offices of the Ministry of War. When the edifice was again restored, additions that detracted from the 
dignity of the structure were removed. Windows and balconies facing the Plaza de Armas have played 
an important role in the history of Peru; there all the presidents, including the present Chief Executive, 
General Benavides, have stood to witness imposing military parades, address the people, and greet 
cheering crowds. 


Now that the almost continuous series of alterations and repairs that destroyed the last vestiges of the 

original structure—save only a venerable fig tree planted by Pizarro himself—is finished, Lima has a 

presidential palace that, besides being a beautiful example of colonial architecture, fully satisfies the 

needs of the best administrative service. The great reception room, the state dining room, the offices 

of the President of the Republic, and the Sevillian patio, with its artistic tile fountain, are particularly 
handsome. The huge pile also houses many other government offices. 





Photograph by Rebecca Smaltz 


STATUE OF FRANCISCO PIZARRO, THE FOUNDER OF LIMA 


On January 18, 1535, Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, and his twelve companions founded 
the city of Lima, for nearly three hundred years the seat of the richest Spanish viceroyalty in the New 
World, and later the scene of epic deeds for the cause of liberty. The choice of that particular location 
for what was then called “‘the City of the Kings”—according to some, because it was selected on Epiphany; 
according to others, to honor the Spanish monarchs—was due to recommendations made by scouts sent 
by Pizarro; they described it as ‘‘a ‘healthful and airy’ spot with good outlets, Jands for agriculture, and 
an abundance of wood.” 


When the city was founded, Pizarro himself marked off the site to be occupied by the cathedral, and had 
work begun on the structure, which was not completed for ninety years. The fagade of the building 
has a triple stone portal; the interior is divided into a nave and two side-aisles, flanked by fourteen vaulted 
chapels with altarpieces of carved wood, and a great choir that is a marvel of fine work in cedar and 
mahogany. The first chapel was made a mausoleum for the remains of the Conqueror; on its walls the 
principal events of his life are portrayed in mosaics. 


The cathedral faces the palm-planted Plaza de Armas, the civic center of Lima since its foundation. 
On another side of the square is the Government Palace; on the others, shops with the famous fortales, 
arcades over the sidewalks. In the center of the square there is a graceful old fountain. 


In front of the cathedral stands a statue of Pizarro, who met his death on June 18, 1541, in the city that 
he had the honor of founding. It is the work of Charles Carey Rumsey, an American sculptor, and was 
presented to the city of Lima by his widow. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN MARCOS AND THE STATUE OF UNANUE 


The University of San Marcos, founded by royal decree in 1551, is the most important cultural center 
of Peru and one of the oldest in America. It was established by Dominican friars in the Convento de 
Santo Domingo, where it remained until it was secularized by Philip II. In 1576, when Francisco 
Toledo was viceroy, it was solemnly installed in the building it occupied during the colonial period, 
on the Plaza de la Inquisicién, now the Plaza Bolivar. In 1822 it was transferred to its present site. 


The University is composed of the following schools: medicine; law and political science; economics; 
philosophy, history, and literature; biological and physical sciences, and mathematics. It also has an 
Academy of Languages. The library, archaeological museum, archives, and museum of natural history 
of this historic institution possess much material valuable to students and scholars. 


The statue of José Hipdlito Unanue was erected in front of the university in 1933. ‘This eminent Peruvian 
physician, mathematician, and patriot is considered to be the founder of the School of Medicine, formerly 
the Royal College of San Fernando, of which he was the first director. Besides being an inspiring teacher 
of the healing art, he won fame as First Physician and Cosmographer of the viceregal government. It 
was he who introduced vaccination into Peru. 


Unanue espoused the cause of independence, and when it was attained was appointed Minister of the 

Treasury, president of the First Constituent Congress, and president of the Cabinet. He also enjoyed 

the confidence of the Liberator, Simén Bolivar. Learned societies in America and Europe honored him 

as a man of science; Peru venerates him as one of its outstanding national heroes. His bust stands in the 
Gallery of Heroes in the Pan American Union. 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF SAN MARTIN 


Lima has many statues commemorating the glorious annals of Peruvian independence and honoring 
the memory of the heroes who brought to a triumphant conclusion the great epic of independence. One 
of the finest and most imposing of these statues is that erected to General José de San Martin, the founder 
of independent Peru; it stands in the square bearing hisname. ‘The work of the eminent Spanish sculptor 
Mariano Benlliure y Gil, it portrays the Argentine leader when, inspired with faith and high resolve, he 
crossed the snowy passes of the Andes to carry to Peru, in the words of Leopoldo Lugones, ‘“‘two white 
gifts, his sword and his conscience.”’ ‘The sculptor’s chisel evokes the unforgettable journey that culmi- 
nated in the triumphs of Chacabuco and Maip4a, in Chile; the expedition that, leaving Valparaiso in 
August 1820, arrived at Pisco, Peru, the following month, there to light the fires of liberty; the disem- 
barcation of the expeditionaries in Huacho; and, finally the memorable event in 1821 when San Martin 
himself, holding the red and white flag of the new nation, solemnly declared: ‘‘Henceforth Peru is free 
and independent by the genera] will of its people and by the justice of its cause, which God defends.” 


On the front of the pedestal figures symbolizing Glory and Fame hold a tablet on which is inscribed 

“The Nation, to General D. José de San Martin’’; on the back, Argentina and Peru, represented by two 

soldiers, embrace each other. On the two sides, historic moments in the life of General San Martin are 
portrayed: the oath of independence and the creation of the first Peruvian flag. 





THE INCA RUINS OF MACHU-PICCHU 


Cuzco has been recognized as the archaeological capital of South America because of its wealth of Inca 
and pre-Inca ruins. Its palaces, temples, and fortresses of a bygone day constitute an imperishable monu- 
ment to the advanced civilization existing in Peru for centuries before the arrival of the conquistadors. 
Nevertheless, from the artistic as well as the archaeological point of view, Machu-Picchu has been con- 
sidered by many as the finest gem of pre-Columbian culture in South America. The ruins lie in a moun- 
tainous region about 65 miles from Cuzco, crowning a sheer peak which rises 2,000 feet above the 
Urubamba River. 


The remains of this great center, which had lain for centuries hidden under a mantle of vegetation, were 
discovered by a scientific expedition under Prof. Hiram Bingham of Yale University. Two years were 
spent in clearing and cleaning the site. 


“In addition to its archaeological interest and charm’’—to quote a Peruvian archaeologist—‘‘ Machu- 
Picchu is effective because of its remarkable state of preservation. It is not too much to say that the 
houses, all built of granite, are intact, the roofs alone missing. Its streets and garden plots show perfect 
city planning; its reservoirs and its many cisterns would work perfectly if water once more flowed into 
them. . . . The town is intact, and from its fortified tower—of great architectural beauty—there is 
a clear view of the peak, reached by a stairway of 3,200 steps.” 


With Machu-Picchu, the cyclopean fortress of Sacsahuaman, and the Inca and pre-Inca remains dis- 

covered in Chan Chan, Chicama, Paracas, Nepefia, Casma, and other sites, Peru may truly be called 

an immense museum. The National Archaeological Museum in Lima holds many treasures excavated 
in these places and elsewhere. 





THE PARQUE DE LA RESERVA IN LIMA 


This, the largest and most beautiful park in the city, was created to increase outdoor recreational 
facilities for the citizens of Lima. A graceful pergola, a fountain of bright-colored tiles where the water 
splashes musically, a picturesque building in Inca style, and ornamental statuary add to the charms of 
the park. 


‘Twenty years ago,”’ wrote Philip Ainsworth Means in 1935 on the occasion of the fourth centenary of 
the Peruvian capita], ‘‘Lima was still the quaint, partly Moorish and very Spanish city she had been for 
centuries. In her streets, straight, narrow, and crowded, automobiles were already numerous but still 
novei enough to cause a considerable stir as they sped along among the more traditional horse-carriages 
and the strings of patient donkeys. The pavements were mainly of cobblestones and, aided by the unt- 
versal overhanging balconies, made a din of wheels which, in the busiest thoroughfares, was almost 
deafening. The homes of the principal families were still in the city proper and were still the spacious 
mansions with flower-decked patios that had been customary in Lima almost since it was first built. 
The chief breathing-places of the city were the Plaza Mayor, with its lively portales along two sides and 
the Government Palace and the Cathedral on the other two, and the Plaza Bolivar, the Plaza de San 
Francisco, and a few other small squares before the chief churches. Except on the Colmena and the 
Paseo Colén, then the only wide streets, the architecture was almost wholly Spanish-colonial, and where 
it was not one wished that it were. 

‘Life was highly enjoyable and extremely stimulating because there never was better conversation nor 


more agreeable hospitality than Lima society has always afforded; yet, although a great deal of sump- 
tuousness and beauty was to be found in many houses, it was all unaffected and effortless.” 





AVENIDA AREQUIPA, LIMA 


ce 


. . . Agreat number of splendid roads have been built in many directions. Seen by night from a ship 
in Callao harbor these great arteries are so many bands of light radiating from the central glow which is 
Lima proper,” says Philip Ainsworth Means, “‘and so seen, they bring home to one the fact that what 
was a city of small area, with other towns more or less removed from it, has become a great metropolitan 
district, closely knit together and extending for many miles down to the shore and along the sea from 
Callao to Miraflores, Barranco, and ChorriJlos twinkling in the distance. 


“. . . What was once bleak desert is now an urban area green with lawns and gay with gardens. 


Tall, feathery trees of many kinds are plentiful, and here and there the brown mass of some ancient huaca 
(pyramid) speaks of the age before Lima was founded. The architecture in the newer sections is for the 
most part an adaptation of the Peruvian colonial style, spacious and dignified. The old-time patio is 
tending to disappear, however, which some regard as a pity; but, as it is compensated for by an increasing 
use of gardens with lawns, trees, and flowers, the Joss is not great after all. In general aspect the new 
streets are gay, attractive, and colorful, the handsomest houses being along the Avenida Arequipa, 
running in a broad straight line from Lima to Miraflores, and in the direction of the beautiful Country 
Club de Lima. 


“That institution, by the bye, is one of the finest ornaments of modern life in Lima. There one has the 

pleasure of meeting Peruvians whose names are the history of their country and also leading members of 

the diplomatic corps and of the foreign colonies, all mingling together in good fellowship. Swimming, 

tennis, golf, and polo are amply provided for and greatly enjoyed by everyone. The building itself is 

worthy of the part that it plays in modern social life; for, in all its parts, it is one of the best-planned and 
sightliest club houses in the world.” 


Se 





LIEUT. COL. GERMAN BUSCH, PRESIDENT OF BOLIVIA 


Lieut. Col. German Busch 
President of Bolivia 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF BOLIVIA, 
elected by popular suffrage in March 1938, 
named Lieut. Col. German Busch Consti- 
tutional President of the republic on 
Thursday, May 26. Col. Busch, who had 
been called to act as Provisional President 
by the Military Government Junta follow- 
ing the resignation of Col. David Toro, 
was inaugurated on May 28. 

The President of Bolivia was born in San 
Javier, in the Department of El Beni, on 
March 23, 1904, the son of Sr. Don Pablo 
Busch and Sra. Doha Raquel Becerra de 
Busch. He entered the Military School in 
1928, and four years later graduated with 
the rank of second lieutenant. 

When hostilities broke out in the Chaco, he 
took part in the conflict from the beginning 
until the armistice and the demobilization of 
the troops, showing such ability that he was 
promoted steadily to the rank he now holds. 
He distinguished himself first by his brave 
discharge of dangerous missions, and later 


as a staff officer of the high command. 

It was two years after hostilities had ceased, 
when Col. Busch was Chief of Staff of the 
Bolivian Army, that the Military Govern- 
ment Junta called him to be Provisional 
President. During the ensuing ten months 
many measures introducing social reforms 
and looking toward economic improvement 
were passed, and many treaties and conven- 
tions for promoting commerce and strength- 
ening ties with neighboring countries were 
signed. In view of the record of that 
period, the National Convention elected 
Col. Busch President for the next four years. 

President Busch has been decorated by 
several foreign governments, including 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Ecuador. 

The recent signing of the final Peace 
Treaty between Bolivia and Paraguay was 
the culmination of the pacific interna- 
tional efforts of President Busch’s admin- 
istration, and diplomatic relations were 
cordially renewed on November 26. 
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The Tenth Pan American 


Sanitary Conference 


Bogota, Colombia, September 4-14, 1938 


THOMAS PARRAN 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service; Chief, Delegation of the United States of 


America 


SINCE THEIR INCEPTION in 1902, thanks to 
the foresight of such public health states- 
men as Finlay, Wyman, Liceaga, Guiteras, 
Ulloa, and Moore, the Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences have a long and 
creditable record. 

It has been aptly said that each of these 
conferences ' has left behind it a series of 
concrete accomplishments which have in- 
evitably advanced the great cause for 
which we strive, namely, the improvement 
of health in all the American Republics 
through international cooperation in so far 
as this is practicable and advisable. The 
first Pan American Sanitary Conference 
set the standard for the succeeding ones 
and established the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau; the Second formulated the 
Washington Convention, which was in 
effect the first Pan American sanitary code; 
the Third, Fourth and Fifth consolidated 
the territory gained and opened new paths 
for the future; the Sixth provided for the 
publication of the Boletin, which has come 
to be one of the most important as well as 
one of the best-known activities of the 
Sanitary Bureau; the Seventh approved 
the Pan American Sanitary Code, a model 
international health charter for all our 
Republics; the Eighth and Ninth charted 


1 Publications on the history and achievements of the 
Pan American Sanitary Conferences may be secured by 


addressing the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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new courses and expanded the functions of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau to the 
magnitude they have reached. The Tenth 
maintained in full this splendid tradition, 
imposing new duties on the Bureau and 
recommending new ways of cooperation. 

In fact, judged by all accepted standards 
and the consensus of all present, some of 
whom have been attending such corfer- 
ences since as far back as 1920, the Tenth 
Pan American Sanitary Conference seems 
to have been the most successful of this 
remarkable series of meetings to which 
sanitarians from all the American countries 
bring their problems for counsel and calm 
discussion and in the light of common 
experience try to solve them. 

As the mere list of subjects shows? the 
program of the Conference had been wisely 
chosen to include such problems as were 
foremost at the time in the minds of 
While it is difficult 
and almost embarrassing to single out 
specific instances amid such a mass of 
valuable and even excellent material, such 
comprehensive reports as those on yellow 


American sanitarians. 


2 Venereal disease campaign; human nutrition and 
alimentation; social security in its medical and health 
aspects; maritime and aerial quarantine measures; 
prenatal and child hygiene; public health; rural sani- 
tation; yellow fever; plague control; leprosy; tuberculosis; ° 
typhus fever and related disease; virus-produced diseases; 
regional diseases (malaria, goiter, amebiasis, etc.); 
preventive and curative vaccines and sera; virus and 
germ carriers. 
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DELEGATES TO THE TENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 


The official delegates to the Tenth Pan American Sanitary Conference, which met recently in Bogota, 

were scientists well qualified to discuss the important subjects before that gathering. In the center of 

the first row stands Dr. Jorge Bejarano of Colombia, president of the Conference; at his right is Surgeon- 

General Thomas Parran of the United States Public Health Service, and at his left, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


fever, venereal disease, malaria, and es- 
pecially the spread in Brazil of the newly 
imported malaria mosquito, Anopheles 
gambiae, social insurance, typhus fever, 
plague, leprosy, and mother and child 
welfare would do credit to any meeting 
anywhere. 

The Tenth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference was not only an all-round success, 
but it made history along several lines; 
through the completeness of its program; 
through the size and technical character 
of the delegations attending; through the 
presence for the first time of women dele- 
gates; through the newness of certain sub- 
jects such as social security; through the 
extensive scientific reports submitted there 
both by the various countries and by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, which per- 
mitted the formation of an exact idea of 


the developments which have taken place 
since the previous meeting and the progress 
already achieved or now under considera- 
tion; through the emphasis placed on 
venereal disease control, a subject to the 
importance of which all our countries seem 
now thoroughly awake; through the en- 
thusiasm which inspired those in attend- 
ance; through a health exhibition which so 
far had never been a feature of these assem- 
blies; through the unanimity of sentiment 
on the part of the representatives of Pan 
American public health in the face of ques- 
tions, some of them of the greatest impor- 
tance, considered; and through the sensible 
and very practical judgment which, as a 
rule, guided the discussions. The invari- 
able cordiality and good will which fea- 
tured all the debates even on the most con- 
troversial subjects scarcely needs mention- 
ing, as this has long been a trait character- 
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izing any international meeting of Ameri- 
can public health workers. 

Only one Republic (Paraguay) found 
itself unable at the last minute to send 
representatives, although these had been 
appointed; on the other hand, the Direc- 
tors of Health of the majority of the 21 
Republics were present, and with them 
professors of hygiene and experts on such 
varied themes as bacteriology and biology; 
venereology; dietetics; tropical medicine; 
pediatrics and puericulture; tuberculosis; 
maritime and aerial quarantine; and 
finally, public health teaching and health 
administration in general. 

Situated in the northern region of South 
America, where no previous such meeting 
has been held, Bogota proved to be an ideal 
location for a Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference, because of its cultural and historic 
background, scientific institutions, able 
body of physicians, and the general atmos- 
phere of sanitary renovation reigning at a 
time when the Republic, under the guid- 
ance of an enlightened President, had just 
finished creating a Ministry of Health and 
adopting a law of maternity protection 
and Congress was discussing social security 
laws. The new National Library, where 
the Conference met; the National Labo- 
ratory of Health; the Yellow Fever Re- 
search Laboratory; the Samaritan Hos- 
pital for venereal diseases; the Radium 
Institute for cancer; the new Institute of 
Leprosy Studies; the splendid aqueduct 
about to be placed in service; the recently 
inaugurated Tuberculosis Dispensary; the 
new workmen’s housing developments, and 
other similar organizations added special 
interest to the occasion. The country it- 
self impresses the visitor with its general 
appearance of prosperity and progress, as 
evidenced by new roads, schools, hospitals, 
public health units and buildings. 

Since it is so proverbial, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of the constant and even 


exuberant hospitality extended during the 
whole time in Bogota and elsewhere to the 
Delegates to the Conference: in the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, the University, the re- 
search institutions, the Ministry of Health, 
the Palace of the President, and private 
homes. 

Well indeed did the meeting fulfill its 
object of forming a united front against 
communicable diseases and bringing about 
agreement on a joint program of public 
health work which would benefit the whole 
continent. The resolutions, an abstract of 
which is attached, will give some idea of 
the volume of work accomplished. Some 
of them, such as those relating to health 
organization, antiplague work, maternal 
and child welfare, vital statistics and 
leprosy, emphasize principles long held by 
the Sanitary Conferences; others, such as 
those concerning malaria, maritime and 
aerial sanitation, biological products, and 
drinking water, place new duties on the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau; while 
others call attention to certain phases of 
problems such as amebiasis, American try- 
panosomiasis (Chagas’ Disease) and ve- 
nereal disease. ‘The value of the report of 
the Committee on Nutrition must be 
noted for its completeness and systematic 
arrangement, since after reporting the 
progress attained, it suggests new goals for 
the future in a subject of the greatest time- 
liness and importance. 

Extremely important are the amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws of 
the Bureau. One of them increases its 
funds in order to permit the fulfillment of 
the provisions of several Conferences, in- 
cluding the Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace held in Buenos Aires in 
1936. Others change the composition of 
the Directing Council, assuring the rota- 
tion and representation on it of all coun- 
tries; and recommend the holding of inter- 
American health conferences each two 
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Courtesy of the Colombian Embassy at Washington 


NATIONAL RADIUM INSTITUTE IN BOGOTA 


This Institute was created especially for cancer research. 


years, thus reviving a resolution approved 
at the II Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ence. The Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ferences and the Conferences of National 
Directors of Health will, therefore, each 
meet every four years hereafter. ‘The 
subjects on the program of future meetings 
are also limited in order to furnish ample 
time for careful consideration. 

Among the most pleasant recollections of 
the Conference are certain actions depart- 
ing a little from the usual procedure in 
these meetings, such as: the excursion to 
the magnificent Tequendama falls; a trip 
to the tropical jungle surrounding Villa- 
vicencio, where the Rockefeller Foundation 
has located its yellow fever laboratory; 
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the greetings sent to the Republic of Brazil 
on the anniversary of its independence, 
September 7; the commemoration of 
*‘Cinchona Day,” thus recalling one of the 
great and earliest contributions of America 
to humanity; the visit to the country home 
of the great Bolivar, filled with mementos 
of the hero; the homage to the Argentine 
statesman and thinker Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death, September 11; the exhibition for 
the first time of films; the resolution recom- 
mending that the Nobel Prize be awarded 
the investigators who have so greatly 
increased our knowledge of yellow fever in 
the last twelve years and have made 
possible the application of effective meas- 
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ures for the control of the disease; and 
finally, the tribute to two illustrious sons 
of Colombia, Drs. Garcia Medina and 
Lleras Acosta, the one a leader in hygiene 
and the other in bacteriology. 

The Organizing Committee, the Govern- 
ment, and the People of Colombia merit 
all manner of congratulations for the 
capable and dignified manner in which 
they were able to carry to a successful 
conclusion an international event of such 
importance. 

As the place for the next meeting, the 
city of Rio de Janeiro was very appropri- 
ately selected, no Pan American Sanitary 
Conference having yet been held there. 
No better fortune could be desired than 
for the coming Conference to have as great 
success as the one which has just closed. 

From the resolutions of the Tenth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau will undoubt- 
edly derive new energies. Its scope in- 
creased, this may well be the beginning of 
an even more fruitful period in the move- 
ment for Pan American cooperation in 
public health. 

The American Republics have given 
tangible proof of their fervent desire to 
collaborate more actively than ever in 
activities such as these which strengthen 
the bonds uniting them and benefit all 
their peoples. Public health workers in 
America may feel proud of the fact that 
while others were still groping over the 
best ways to make more effective inter- 
American bonds, they had already made 
this an active fact in their own field. 
‘Their deep and earnest interest is shown in 
the increasing attendance at these Con- 
ferences: at the First, not more than 11 
countries were represented; at the Fifth 
there were 17, at the Ninth, all were repre- 
sented, and while, as already mentioned, 
the delegation from one country was un- 
able to be present at the Tenth, on the other 


hand, practically all the representatives 
were outstanding men in the public health 
field who could speak authoritatively on 
international health problems.? 

Personally, I learned much and derived 
a great deal of pleasure from this, my first 
visit to the ‘Tropics and Latin America. 
It was a most pleasing experience which I 
hope to be able to repeat in the future. 
The impressions received at Bogota were 
also confirmed in an only too short visit 
to Central America and Cuba. 

The contact with our colleagues in 
Latin America, many of whom I had 
already met and learned to appreciate at 
the III Pan American Conference of 
National Directors of Health; the inter- 
change of views with officials facing 
problems similar to our own; the compari- 
son of methods and situations, all this 
serves to broaden our opinions and helps 
to bring about a better understanding. 

The United States Public Health Service 
is justly proud of its share in the organiza- 
tion of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and the Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ferences. As its present chief, I naturally 
feel deeply grateful for the resolution com- 
mending the assistance its officers detailed 
to South America have been able to render 
during the last decade. I wish to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to reiterate what I 
expressed more than once during the Con- 
ference: my firm and earnest desire is to 
continue as fully as possible, and even to 
expand if this proves practical and desir- 
able, the long established cooperation with 
all our sister Republics through the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. 


8 The delegates at the Tenth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference numbered 65, as compared to 45 at the Ninth 
Conference and 30 at the Eighth. The United States 
sent 6; Venezuela and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
5 each; Peru, 4; Brazil and Chile, 3 each; Argentina, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Honduras, andMexico, 2 each. Ali 
these were public health people, while at previous con- 
ferences a number of the delegates have been members of 
the Diplomatic Corps. 


THE TENTH PAN AMERICAN 


RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE 


TENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CON- 
FERENCE 


(Summary) 


Amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau increasing maintenance quotas, 
changing the constitution of the Directing 
Council and organization of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conferences and Conferences 
of Directors of Health. 

Coordination of public health activities; 
training and graded promotion of per- 
sonnel; creation of schools of hygiene for 
training of public health physicians and 
auxiliary personnel; installation of special 
courses in sanitary engineering; organiza- 
tion and enlargement of public health nurs- 
ing services; inclusion of vital statistics 
bureaus in public health departments and 
the establishment of institutes for research 
and training in public health. 

Appointment by the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau of special committees to under- 
take a thorough study of bills of health in 
the American Republics; aerial navigation; 
and study of efficient and economical meth- 
ods for the sanitary treatment of vessels. 

Adoption of the Spanish Edition of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia in those countries 
having no National Pharmacopoeia. 

Preparation by the Governments of the 
countries of America of material for an 
international health exposition at the next 
Pan American Sanitary Conference. 

Compulsory reporting of pregnancy and 
births; provision for the training and super- 
vision of midwives in countries where 
scientific obstetrical care does not reach 
the entire population; commendation of 
special laws on maternal welfare such as 
recently enacted in several countries. 

Attention by public health authorities to 
improved control methods for the sale of 
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narcotic drugs and reporting of results to 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Establishment of yellow fever vaccina- 
tion services for persons residing in areas 
affected or menaced by yellow fever. The 
Conference expresses its admiration for the 
work done by the Rockefeller Foundation 
in research on the prevention and control 
of yellow fever and recommends to the 
Nobel Prize Committee consideration of 
the investigators who have carried on such 
work for the past twelve years. 

The study of heart disease and inclusion 
of this subject on the agenda of the next 
Conference. 

Study of the incidence, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and educational work in amebiasis. 

Special attention to research work in 
leprosy, taking into consideration the reso- 
lutions of the International Congress on 
Leprosy held in Cairo, March 1938. 

Appointment by the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau of a Committee of Ex- 
perts to undertake cooperative studies of 
malaria in America; inclusion in the Inter- 
national Nomenclature of Causes of Death 
of blackwater fever under number 38, (c) 
malaria. 

Further extension of research on Chagas’ 
Disease with a view to its prevention. 

Special attention to tuberculosis and its 
control. 

Continued study in typhus fever, especi- 
ally in immunological research. 

Emphasis on the importance of plague 
control work and commendation of the 
work of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and Dr. John D. Long. 

Continued work in venereal diseases; 
commendation of the work done by vari- 
ous governments and institutions; recom- 
mending that the reports be compiled in 
summarized form as a guide; recom- 
mending that laboratories be supervised, 
directed, and aided by the government in 
view of their importance in this work. 
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Commendation of the U. S. Public 
Health Service for the valuable coopera- 
tion it has rendered to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 

Continuation of the important work be- 
ing done in the building of sanitary and 
economical homes. 

Consideration of the adoption of social 
security in countries where it has not been 
tried. 

Commendation of the papers and re- 
ports submitted by the Committee on 
Nutrition and various delegates; establish- 
ment of the Committee on a permanent 
basis; careful consideration of recommen- 
dations of Committees; continuance of 
food and nutrition work as public health 
activities; participation of public health 
authorities in community restaurant proj- 
ects for school children and adults as a 
means of educating the public on a well 
balanced diet at minimum cost. 

That the experts of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau communicate with those 
of other countries with a view to formu- 
lating standards of minimum require- 
ments applicable to water destined for 
human consumption, and preparing an 
Instruction Manual. 

The designation by the Health Section 
of the League of Nations, through the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, of the 
Bacteriological Institute of Buenos Aires 


as a manufacturer or depositary of a per- 
manent supply of reference standards for 
biological products. 

That the last day of meeting of the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference be con- 
sidered as the Third Pan American Con- 
ference on Eugenics and Homiculture, 
with its continuation if desirable at the 
forthcoming Pan American Child Con- 
gress in Costa Rica in 1939, and recom- 
mending that future Conferences on Eu- 
genics and Homiculture be held in con- 
junction with Pan American Child 
Congresses. 

In accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, the following were elected mem- 
bers of the Directing Council: 


Honorary President, Dr. JorcE BrjARANO 
(Colombia); Director, Dr. Hucu S. Cummine 
(United States); Vice Director, Dr. JoAo bE 
Barros Barreto (Brazil); First Counselor, Dr. 
MicueEL Sussint (Argentina); Second Counselor, 
Dr. A. PENA CHavarria (Costa Rica); Executive 
Secretary (ex officio), Dr. Arfistiprs A. Moi 
(United States). 

Members: Dr. Atit1o MaccuHIAvELLo (Chile), 
Dr. Luis MANUEL DE Bay_e (Nicaragua), Dr. A. 
L. BriceNo Rossr (Venezuela), Dr. DAGoBERTO 
GonzALEz (Peru), Dr. Manuet Martinez 
BArEz (Mexico), Dr. PeEpro Macuapo (Cuba), 
Dr. Juan Antonio MontatvAn (Ecuador). 

Honorary Members: Dr. CARLos ENRIQUE PAz 
SotpAn (Peru), Dr. Luis GarrAn (Guatemala), 
Dr. Justo F. GonzALez (Uruguay). 


John Barrett 
1866—1938 


On OctToBER 17, 1938, the press carried 
the news of the death of John Barrett. 

“The passing of Dr. Barrett,” said Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, “‘means an irreparable 
loss to the cause of Pan Americanism. For 
more than thirty years he labored un- 
remittingly to promote closer relations 
between the nations of America. During 
the fourteen years of his incumbency as 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union he was instrumental in enlarging 
the functions of the organization and in 
strengthening its usefulness to all the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere. 

‘““Everyone associated with the Pan 
American Union deeply mourns his loss. 
His example will be a constant inspiration 
to renewed effort in fulfillment of the great 
purposes to which Dr. Barrett devoted his 
long and useful public career.” 

On January 11, 1907, Dr. Barrett began 
his duties as Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, now the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Although only forty years old, 
he had had a brilliant career that had 
given him an intimate knowledge of many 
parts of the world. 

He was born in Grafton, Vermont, on 
November 28, 1866, and received his early 
education in New England. He was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1889, having 
spent one year at Vanderbilt University. 
Soon after leaving college he accepted a 
position as teacher in California, but upon 
arriving there he was so deeply impressed 
with the possibilities of the Pacific Coast 
that he resigned to take up newspaper 
work and thus help develop the region. 


For four years, in San Francisco, Astoria, 
Seattle, and Portland, he preached his 
faith in the Far West and his conviction 
that the development of trade with the 
Orient was a sure means of prosperity. 

Dr. Barrett entered public life before he 
was thirty with his appointment as Minis- 
ter to Siam in 1894. During his four years 
in that country, he was instrumental in 
having American claims involving several 
million dollars settled by arbitration, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

His diplomatic career was interrupted by 
the Spanish American War, when he was 
appointed foreign correspondent in the 
Far East for a chain of American news- 
papers. At the close of the war, he 
planned to continue work in journalism 
but was persuaded to accept an appoint- 
ment as delegate to the Second Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
which met in Mexico City in 1901. ‘There 
his interest in Latin America was aroused, 
and he proposed to journey through South 
America as a newspaper correspondent. 

Before he could start, however, he was 
asked by the commissioners of the St. 
Louis Exposition to make a trip around the 
world to interest foreign nations in partici- 
pating in the fair. He accepted the offer, 
and was successful in securing the repre- 
sentation of most of the countries visited. 

Upon his return, he again entered the 
diplomatic service, being appointed Minis- 
ter to Argentina; from that post he went to 
Panama as the first American Minister 
to the new Republic. As a tribute to his 
ability he was transferred to Colombia. 
In Bogota he negotiated the first protocol 
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for the settlement of the controversy that 
had arisen between the United States and 
Colombia over the Panama Canal. 


When Secretary of State Elihu Root 
toured South America after the Third 
International Conference of American 
States, which met in Rio de Janeiro in 
1906, he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Barrett. Asa result of that acquaintance- 
ship, he recommended him for the position 
of Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics, then a small organization 
housed in rented quarters. 

Dr. Barrett began his new duties with 
enthusiasm. He had a vision of what the 
organization might become, of the influ- 
ence it could and should attain. Consider- 
ing that a suitable building and grounds of 
its Own were an indispensable step in 
achieving the ends of the Bureau, he 





aroused public interest in the project. 
Mr. Carnegie, persuaded that the Bureau 
was of value as an agency of international 
harmony, contributed generously, and the 
amount necessary for the purpose was 
completed through contributions from the 
member governments. The _ beautiful 
marble building now occupied by the 
Union was dedicated on April 26, 1910. 
At the Fourth Conference in Buenos Aires, 
in the same year, the name of the Bureau 
was changed to the Pan American Union, 
on the initiative of Mr. Barrett. 

For nearly fourteen years Dr. Barrett 
continued as Director General of the 
Union. Indicative of the growing coop- 
eration in the Americas, due in large part 
to the influence of the Union, was the 
great number of American conferences 
held during that period. At the First Pan 
American Scientific Congress, held in 
Santiago, Chile, 1908-1909, Dr. Barrett 
was a delegate from the United States and 
secretary general of the congress; at the 
First and Second Pan American Commer- 
cial Conferences, held in Washington in 
1911 and 1919, he presided. Other inter- 
American meetings, in addition to the 
Fourth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, mentioned above, held during 
that period included the Central American 
Peace Conference, six Central American 
Conferences, the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Sanitary Conferences of the American 
Republics, the International Commission 
of Jurists, the First and Second Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Conferences, the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, and the 
First and Second Pan American Child 
Congresses. 

Besides his many official activities, Dr. 
Barrett was the founder of the Pan Ameri- 
can Society of New York. He always con- 
tinued his interest in this organization, of 
which he was an honorary vice-president 
at the time of his death. 
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Both China and Venezuela conferred 
decorations on him and the National Uni- 
versities of Colombia and Panama, the 
Tulane University, and the University of 
Southern California gave him the honor- 
ary degree of LL. D. 

On September 1, 1920, Dr. Barrett re- 
tired to private life, devoting himself to 
speaking and writing on topics of inter- 
national import. In addition to a biog- 
raphy, Admiral George Dewey (1899), he 
wrote in the course of his life five books and 
many magazine articles on Pan American 
subjects. 

At its session on November 2 the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
passed the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death of the 
Hon. John Barrett; and 


De lalRevistalde la Escuela de Bellas Artes, Quito 


WueEREAS, Dr. Barrett was for more than thir- 
teen years Director General of the Pan American 
Union and also served as Minister of the United 
States to Argentina, Colombia and Panama; and 

WuereEas, During his long and distinguished 
career Dr. Barrett made important contributions 
to the work of the Pan American Union and the 
Pan American movement in general and was 
always a warm advocate of closer relations among 
the republics of the American continent, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 

1. To record on the mintues of this meeting an 
expression of its profound regret at the death of 
Dr. Barrett. 

2. To express its deep appreciation of the im- 
portant contributions to the cause of Pan Ameri- 
canism made by Dr. Barrett during his distin- 
guished carreer. 

3. To request the Director General. to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the Government of the 
United States and to the family of Dr. Barrett. 














Country Population 
ENGIN oo 000g 000000c00c 12, 761, 611 
Bolivia rerrnen toe one 2, 911, 283 
Brazil cayenne Sere venteoas coche 44, 002, 095 
Chilerae ea epee nota coh) 4,585, 705 
@olombiate sees ate se 8, 665, 000 
Costa Ricas. aks So ehks eae 606, 581 
Guibaeers rs rprtet te eens ras Sc 4, 108, 650 
Dominican Republic....... 1, 581, 248 
Ecuador ase ce ne aces 2, 554, 744 
El Salvador... s252.5..04. 1, 631, 967 
Cuatemalaee nase eeeeoeee 2, 266, 682 
lait ea ctareecs meeteae stato! 3, 000, 000 
Honduras: 2 ease vc nls e os 962, 685 
INTEXICOR rao eer ae a anaes 16, 552, 722 
INicarapuamee Aes cei seers 638, 119 
Panama secs scsitilec ane 547, 536 
Paraguay es: stercocm nn cle 1, 000, 000 
Perle aise sso ao eee 6, 147, 000 
WrUsUay em homes ake ee 2, 082, 367 
W/eneZicl ane iar 3, 451, 677 





4132, 597, 800 





Area square 
miles 


1, 079, 965 


2419, 470 
3, 286, 170 


286, 396 

476, 916 
23, 000 
44, 164 
19, 325 
(3) 


13, 183 
48, 290 
10, 700 
46, 332 
760, 372 


49, 200 
34, 170 

2154, 165 
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72, 153 
393, 976 
3, 738, 395 
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Chief, Division of Statistics, 





Capital Population 
IBWenosPAIre Seer 2, Sie 
[satPaze kcisitlens secre 151, 000 
Ruoides | anceirone ae 1, 585, 234 
Santiago... ae 843, 870 
BOgOtaiee eich. ie een PA tl N28) 
Sant José... on ane 63, 436 
Habanay 24 ic eee 552, 133 
Giudad#lsnjilloneeeeeee WELZ 
QUO 63 4 cha oe LOM OZ 
San) Salvadoran 98, 555 
CGuatemalaiCityee- eee 116, 000 
Port-au-Prince.......... 125, 000 
legucigalpase a. sere 40, 000 
México Dine eee 1220 SIG 
Managua a5). 02.04 eee 60, 342 
Panama. .<iceeee ee 82, 872 
Asuncion’)... s4- sane eee 90, 000 
Ma... es. s,s Seo eee 2 ie ao 
Montevideoneeeeeentter 684, 036 
@aracasee =. 2 ee eee 135, 253 
Washing tons) 9 Crees 627, 000 


1 Listed in order of importance according to value for the latest available year. 


2 Tentative. 
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Principal exports! 


Foreign trade—1937. (Approxi- 
mate values in thousands of 
United States current dollars) 





Imports Exports 
Corn, wheat and flour, meats, linseed, wool, hides, quebracho extract, 

Oats bar) eyaidainysprocuctssiC Otto nis aaa na tera ee 482, 259 715, 485 
Tin, lead, silver, antimony, zinc, rubber, hides, wolfram, copper......... 19, 435 45, 264 
Coffee, cotton, hides and skins, cacao, oil seeds and kernels, fruits, meats, 

carnauba wax, tobacco, rubber, maté, lumber..................-.... 463, 429 444, 028 
Copper, nitrate and iodine, wool, hides and skins, gold, iron ore, meat... . 88, 389 195, 298 
Coffee, petroleum, gold, bananas, hides and skins, platinum............ 96, 262 104, 489 
Coffee, bananas, cacao, gold, lumber, hides and skins.................. 11, 879 Ui, 52 
Sugar, tobacco and cigars, molasses, copper ore, rum, sponges........... 129, 572 186, 071 
SU gab CacaOsiCOnece,smOl assess Cormac Ol dsstobaccolMe ener nae 11, 692 18, 120 
Cacao, gold and silver ores, petroleum, coffee, gold bars, rice, straw hats, 

IVOLYAnUts bananas. rulbberaerec eee ee eer te oe: e334 14, 124 
Cofteey balsamyrice shenequensincig Ossie ane 9, 982 15, 514 
Coffee; bananas, gold) chicley honeys umber hidesse a ae nen 20, 929 16, 109 
Coffee, cotton, sugar, sisal, bananas, cacao, logwood................... 9, DiS 8, 971 
Bananas, gold and silver, coffee, leaf tobacco, coconuts, cattle, mahogany. . 10, 387 9, 641 
Petroleum and products, silver, lead, gold, zinc, copper, henequen, coffee, 

bananassaveretalo les sagas ca meine eee aE re ea VE oe 170, 317 247, 638 
Coffee, bananas, gold, cotton, lumber, hides and skins, sugar, cacao...... 5, 621 7, 038 
Bananas, cacao, coconuts, cattle hides, mother-of-pearl shell............ 21, 896 8, 619 
Cotton, quebracho extract, cattle hides, beef extract, tobacco, maté...... 8, 500 8, 270 
Petroleum and products, cotton, copper bars, sugar, wool, hides and skins, 

bismatrthibyala tae! orat Aciah co laid emery Oe ae eo 7 eS eek 59, 389 92, 274 
Wool, beef, canned meats, linseed, wheat, sand and stone, hides and skins. 44,980 55, 266 
Petroleum and products, coffee, cacao, gold, hides and skins, pearls...... 89, 075 254, 816 
Machinery, cotton and manufactures, petroleum and products, automo- 

biles and parts, iron and steel-mill products, chemicals and products, 

uUniManutactureditobaccOmen:--senarhehy ere es a tee ee 3, 084, 061 3, 345, 158 











3 Exact area undetermined. 


“Exclusive of the Philippine Islands and Military and Naval Services abroad. 
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Courtesy of Eyler N. Simpson. 


IXTACCIHUATL AND ITS CROWN OF SNOW 


The Inter-American Highway 


HERBERT C. LANKS 


Dream of getting into your motor car and 
driving over a continuous fine paved high- 
way through eighteen foreign countries as 
inexpensively as traveling in your own 
United States, all within a summer’s vaca- 
tion! ‘Or if not all eighteen, then any 
number to suit the pocketbook and time 
limitations. What a world will be opened 
to the average American when the present 
existing links of the Pan American High- 
way are connected! The gaps between 
the finished stretches of this international 
route throughout the three Americas are 
gradually being closed. Already many 
Latin American countries can be traversed 
from one end to the other. 

With a view to determining the early 
possibilities of driving a car over that sec- 
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tion of the road known as the Inter- 
American Highway—through Mexico and 
the Central American countries to the 
Panama Canal—V. Theodore Schreiber 
and I followed this international route in 
the summer of 1938, to inspect it and take 
photographs, including motion pictures, 
along its 3,246 miles. The film from the 
motion pictures will soon be ready for 
distribution through the Board of Highway 
Education, Pan American Union Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mexico 


Five days after leaving Washington, and 
after driving through a variety of scenery 
throughout our own south, over paved 
roads all the way, we arrived at Laredo, 
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Texas, where the Pan American Highway 
crosses the international frontier into 
Mexico. With very slight delay at the 
Mexican customs and immigration offices 
(they boast of being able to clear a car in 
five minutes), we soon were two of the 
ten thousand American motorists visiting 
Mexico every year. 

The 766 miles of highway from the 
Texas border to Mexico City are now a 
completely paved modern highway in 
every respect. The average tourist usu- 
ally travels this distance with two stops. 
The first leg of the journey consists only 
of the 146 miles to Monterrey. ‘The re- 
maining 620 miles are broken either at 
Valles or Tamazunchale, which are nearly 
half-way points. Each has ample tourist 
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accommodations and hotel service to fit 
almost any type of pocketbook, from one 
to several dollars a day with meals. 

The road to Monterrey crosses a desert- 
like country not much different from the 
mesquite and cactus lands of southern 
Texas. The drive would be monotonous 
if it were not for the first thrill of driving 
over the highways of a foreign country. 
This section boasts of having the longest 
stretch of straight highway in the world, 
and this may well be, because for miles 
ahead one sees the road running off into 
the dim distance. About 104 miles south 
of the border, however, the country begins 
to be more broken, long ranges of moun- 
tains appear, the highway winds steadily 
upward nearly 2,000 feet and surmounts 
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Courtesy of the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


MAP OF THE PROPOSED ROUTE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
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Photograph by Herbert C. Lanks 





TROPICAL MEXICO 
An idyllic scene at Tamazunchale, known to thousands of Americans who have motored to Mexico City 


as ‘““Thomas and Charlie.’’ 


the scenic Mamulique pass. It then drops 
down into Monterrey, a large industrial 
city of northern Mexico, well worthy of its 
name—King of the Mountains—for on 
practically every side majestic summits 
dominate the landscape. Chief of these 1s 
the famous Saddleback Mountain. In 
Monterrey one has the thrill of being in a 
real foreign city, but with all the modern 
comforts brought by long contact with 
the convenience-loving American. Here 
one can stop for at least a day or two to 
make interesting visits in and around the 
city. 

South of Monterrey the highway passes 
through fine citrus fruit country as far 
as Linares, and from then on to Ciudad 
Victoria, the capital of the State of Tamau- 


Here begins the 67-mile climb to the plateau, 8,000 feet higher. 


lipas, the country is largely arid, with 
cactus and mesquite and palm dominating 
the landscape. There is sufficient change 
of elevation to prevent the landscape from 
becoming monotonous. South of Ciudad 
Victoria the tropic of Cancer is crossed and 
the road enters the low, hot country of lush 
vegetation, passes through Villa Juarez, 
center of sugar cane culture, and descends 
to tropical Valles and ‘Tamazunchale. 

At Tamazunchale, one is just at the foot 
of the towering Sierra Madre mountains, 
up which the highway climbs in dizzy 
tortuous curves, reaching the high central 
plateau of Mexico, about 8,000 feet in alti- 
tude, in 67 miles. Words cannot describe 
the awesome sensation of this ascent 
through magnificent scenery over a road 
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which is said to represent the best of high- 
way engineering, and is a monument to 
Mexican skill. 

The plateau is cool, dry, and refreshing. 
Here and there, along the road, stretch vast 
fields of corn or maguey. In a 50-mile- 
wide bowl of towering mountains lies the 
garden Valley of Mexico. As in pre- 
Columbian times, the capital occupies the 
center of the valley and has a periphery of 
smaller towns, so that this area supports a 
denser population than any other in the 
republic. From Mexico City, almost equi- 
distant from both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, fine modern highways radiate in 
all directions, not only to adjacent towns, 
but to many points of great tourist interest. 
The capital itself, long called ““The City of 
Palaces,” is large and handsome, in both 
its ancient and its modern sections. 

South from the capital the Pan American 
Highway is paved for 150 miles, to the 
famous spa of Tehuacan, whose mineral 
waters are known throughout Mexico. 
The route leads around the base of the two 
famous snow-capped peaks of Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl, towering into the sky 
nearly 20,000 feet above sea level. Half- 
way to Tehuacan lies Puebla, the fourth 
city in Mexico, an old and interesting 
center with remains of primitive cul- 
tures contrasting with modern life and 
industry. 

From Tehuacan south to the Guate- 
malan border, there exists as yet no high- 
way in the true sense of the word. There 
are roads, parts of them even surfaced, but 
these are separated from each other by 
stretches of ox-cart roads or trails not in- 
tended for wheeled vehicles. Under such 
conditions the passableness is determined 
by the season of the year, whether wet or 
dry. For instances, the 200-mile stretch 
from ‘Tehuacan to Oaxaca, the capital of 
the state of the same name, near which lies 
the celebrated archaeological site of Monte 
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AVENIDA JUAREZ, MEXICO CITY 


A view from a tall office building shows a modern 
aspect of ‘““The City of Palaces.” 





Alban, varies from stretches of rough, 
poorly graded road with native bus 
service, to desert trail and steep pitches 
with no grading. Over such stretches a 
car could be driven with much effort and 
assistance in the dry season perhaps, but 
even this adventure would not be feasible 
in the wet season. We had to do part of 
this stretch by train. 

From Oaxaca to Tehuantepec the roads 
are in much the same condition, although 
from Mitla there is a paved highway to the 
famous ruins. Between Oaxaca and Te- 
huantepec considerable construction is 
being carried on by both local and federal 
governments. From there on the route 
leads out of the mountains and hence road 





BS Win 
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A MEXICAN INTER-URBAN BUS 


Bus lines are in operation along various sections of the Inter-American Highway. 
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RIDING ACROSS THE MEXICAN-GUATEMALAN BOUNDARY 


The author and his friend enjoyed a leisurely jaunt through the brilliant green of coffee groves, shaded 
by taller trees. 
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building is less expensive, and capable of 
serving more local needs. 

To Tehuantepec from San Jerodnimo, 
there is year-round bus service over very 
bad roads. From the latter town to 
Arriago in the state of Chiapas, the high- 
way will probably follow the railway over 
comparatively flat, low country. Beyond 
Arriago, the state of Chiapas is very active 
in highway construction. Considerable 
stretches in this section have constant 
service for the reason that there are many 
quite large communities to serve, such as 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, Crist6bal, and 
Comitan. Although the international 
route has not yet been definitely decided 
upon, it will probably cross the frontier 
between Tapachula, Mexico, and Mala- 
catan, Guatemala. The Talisman bridge 
across the Suchiate River already exists. 
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Guatemala 


The mountains in Guatemala are the 
highest in Central America; its landscape 
is dominated by volcanic peaks. Nearly 
eighty percent of the country is devoted to 
coffee raising. About sixty percent of the 
people are pure Indian, preserving their 
indigenous language, dress, and customs. 
Many pre-Columbian remains of the great 
Maya culture are found in the form of 
stone monuments and buildings. 

Nearly every part of the populated 
country is accessible to every other by the 
network of highways that, although mostly 
unpaved, are good all-weather roads. 

We entered the country from Tapachula, 
Mexico, over the Talisman bridge across 
the Suchiate river, and rode to Malacatan, 
Guatemala, 12 miles from the border, on 
horseback. We could have hired a car 





CARRYING WATER HOME FROM THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN 


Many picturesque sights delight the traveler in Central America. 
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for this trip, and thus have traversed the 
entire country by motor. However, it was 
a fine experience to ride in a leisurely 
fashion along the road through the brilliant 
green of the coffee groves, with their pro- 
tective shade trees, and to stop and enjoy 
the hospitality of a coffee planter on his 
estate. 

From Malacatan we took a bus of ir- 
regular schedule over a tortuously ascend- 
ing road to San Marcos, which is very 
cool, thanks to its altitude of 10,000 feet. 
Along the way wild orchids growing in the 
trees were a common sight. Gigantic 
ferns 30 feet high, and other exotic flora, 
made it seem truly another world. We 
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A GUATEMALAN INDIAN TAKES HER 
WARES TO MARKET 


Each village has its characteristic costume woven 
in bright colors. 





encountered many Indians carrying un- 
believably huge burdens on their backs. 

From San Marcos we took another bus 
over the same type of dizzily ascending and 
descending dirt roads to Quezaltenango, 
the second largest city in the republic. 
At various places en route, we saw Indians 
weaving their bright-hued apparel with 
primitive apparatus. The highway then 
took us through Solola, and around beauti- 
ful Lake Atitlan, surrounded by volcanoes. 
Each section we passed through had its 
own particular dress which identified its 
inhabitants. 

On the way to the capital, Guatemala 
City, the highway ascends to the greatest 
height (11,000 feet) encountered on the 
whole international route to Panama. 

Because the present site of Guatemala 
city dates only from the end of the eight- 
eenth century, it has less of a colonial 
atmosphere than many other American 
capitals. In fact, its modern buildings and 
neat streets make it appear a very new city. 

From the capital very fine, speedy busses 
take one over another tortuously twisting 
highway across the frontier to Santa Ana 
in El Salvador. These busses generally 
leave Guatemala City about 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and arrive at Santa Ana a 
little after noon. 


El Salvador 


EI Salvador is the smallest of the Central 
American countries, but has the greatest 
density of population. Although it does 
have highlands, it is not cut by mountain 
ranges like the others, a fact that has helped 
make it a compact and progressive nation. 
Like Guatemala, it is essentially a coffee- 
producing country. 

It is of recent volcanic origin; in fact, it 


is the most volcanically active of all the 


Central American republics. The people 
do not seem to mind living in such close 
proximity to volcanoes which in the 
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A STREET IN SAN SALVADOR 


El Salvador has completed its section of the Inter-American Highway; all of it is graded and two-thirds 
are paved. 
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A GUATEMALAN VILLAGE 


Houses, a turn in the road, and fine cobblestone paving make a delightful picture as the motorist 
approaches San Marcos. 





Courtesy of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


ON THE ROAD TO TEGUCIGALPA 


Tegucigalpa, the only capital not on the Inter-American Highway, is connected to its route by a paved 
road 81 miles long. 
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FORTY MILES BEYOND MANAGUA 


The completed section of the Inter-American Highway south of the capital of Nicaragua ended at this 
bridge when the author traversed the route last summer. 
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memory of man have considerably changed 
the topography of large sections of the 
country. Mount Izalco is in constant 
eruption, and during certain seasons glows 
so brightly at night that it is called the 
‘Lighthouse of the Pacific.” El Salvador 
has also many beautiful volcanic lakes. 

Of all the countries of Central America, 
El Salvador has been the most active in 
highway construction as far as its portion 
of the Inter-American Highway is con- 
cerned. The road now crosses the entire 
country from the Guatemalan to the Hon- 
duran border; all of it is graded and two- 
thirds are paved. ‘This is because the route 
chosen for the highway passes through the 
charming capital, San Salvador, and all 
the large population centers of the country. 
We crossed the whole republic by auto- 
mobile. 

Honduras 

Honduras is the only country in Central 
America whose capital is not touched by 
the Inter-American Highway. However, 
an 81-mile spur to Tegucigalpa has already 
been constructed. 

Because this republic is large and thinly 
populated, it has no big centers directly 
served by the highway, whose 85-mile 
stretch will run through the lowlands 
skirting the Gulf of Fonseca. There are a 
great many rivers to be crossed, including 
the fairly large Choluteca. The 985-foot 
Choluteca bridge was finished last Novem- 
ber; it was built with the help of American 
engineers and money, for the United 
States government has agreed, under cer- 
tain conditions, to supply material and en- 
gineers for bridge building in Central 
America to assist and encourage highway 
construction. When a country accepts 
this service, it must meet the United States 
gift with sufficient labor and local material. 

Owing to the difficulties in construc- 
tion, there is as yet no all-weather road 
across Honduras, and because of the swol- 


len rivers and bad roads during the wet 
season it was impossible for us to follow 
this section of the international highway. 
We therefore paralleled the route by cross- 
ing the Gulf of Fonseca in a motor launch 
to Nicaragua. We landed at Morazan, on 
the Tempisque river, and took the train 
into Chinandega, Nicaragua. 


Nicaragua 
In the original reconnaissance survey, the 
Inter-American Highway leaves Honduras 
west of the Gulf of Fonseca, and in Nica- 
ragua passes through Chinandega, con- 
tinuing south of Lake Managua to the cap- 
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THE JUNGLE ALONG THE CERRO DE LA 
MUERTE TRAIL 


Orchids may be seen growing in the trees; they 

are abundant and beautiful along this trail, as 

well as in many other places in Mexico and 
Central America. 
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COSTA RICA FROM A TACA PLANE 


Since much of the area of Costa Rica is mountainous, the construction of the Inter-American Highway 
through its territory is extremely difficult and expensive. 


ital, Managua. Because this area is al- 
ready served by railway, Nicaragua has 
requested a re-routing from the Honduran 
border to carry the highway east of the 
lake, via Tipitapa, to the capital. This 
would permit the road to serve the impor- 
tant Nicaraguan sections around Esteli 
and Matagalpa. 

We had to take the train all the way to 
Managua from Chinandega, although 
there are stretches of dirt road along a 
great deal of thisroute. Many new build- 
ings have recently been erected in Man- 
agua, noteworthy among them being the 
presidential palace. From the capital, 
however, a paved road goes toward 
Tipitapa, where Lake Managua drains 
into Lake Nicaragua. New highway is 
under construction to Matagalpa, to the 
north, whence it will be continued to the 


Honduran border. About 25 miles of the 
road have been finished, as far as Maderas, 
where a fine new bridge has been built 
with the cooperation of the government of 
the United States. North of this point a 
locally improved road exists, on which 
motor traffic may proceed, with some 
difficulty, to Matagalpa. 

In the dry season, a motor car could 
probably be driven south from Managua 
to the Costa Rican border, but after 
going over the present highway as far as 
Granada, we returned to Managua and 
flew over the road by airplane to San 
José, in Costa Rica. 


Costa Rica 


The terrain in southern Nicaragua 
becomes more rugged as the Costa Rican 
border is approached, and as one enters 
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THE MAIN PLAZA OF SAN JOSE, THE CAPITAL OF COSTA RICA 


Situated in the tropics at an altitude of about 3,800 feet, the city enjoys a pleasant climate. 


the latter country, it is very rugged and 
broken indeed. We flew low enough to 
see from the air why it may be some years 
before a passable highway is built over 
the inter-American route through the 
province of Guanacaste. Trails and cart 
roads do exist, however. 

Costa Rica has great attractions to 
offer to the tourist. The very ruggedness 
of the country makes for wonderful 
scenery. Two famous volcanoes, Pods and 
Iraza, offer remarkable opportunities for 
mountain climbing. The government is 
building a modern concrete highway up 
the latter so that it will be accessible to 
visitors who wish to enjoy the marvelous 
view from its summit without the arduous 
trip by trail. The capital, San José, is 
one of the most delightful cities in all 
Central America. It has a fine elevation, 


is beautifully situated, and is known 
abroad as a cultural center. There are 
many sparsely populated sections of the 
country, whose variety of altitude and 
climate offers an unsurpassed combination 
of attractions. 

Wishing to examine some of the great 
hinterland of Costa Rica, especially on 
the general route south to Panama, we 
arranged to walk the 65 miles from old 
Cartago along the route to Santa Maria de 
Dota, and then through the jungle over 
the famous Cerro de la Muerte pass to the 
valley of San Isidro del General. ‘Travers- 
ing most of the distance at 10,000 feet, 
over a difficult ancient trail, we experi- 
enced real thrills in the primitive moun- 
tain fastnesses. Not a single human habi- 
tation exists along the ancient trail, which 
was said to be used by the Indians in 
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THE PACIFIC IS OFTEN GLIMPSED FROM THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY IN 
PANAMA 


passing between North and South America 
long before the coming of the white man. 
As native guides led us along the route, we 
saw an inspiring spectacle of strange and 
exotic plant life. Gigantic ferns flourished 
in an impenetrable tangle of vines and 
parasitic growth that covered enormous 
oaks; wild orchids of every conceivable 
form were so common along the way that 
they eventually failed to awaken even a 
passing curiosity. 

Arriving from our jungle trip in San 
Isidro del General a week later, we boarded 
an Enta plane which took us down over 
the remainder of this practically unbroken 
jungle of Costa Rica across the border into 
Panama. From the air we could observe 
that the southern section of the republic 
is even more rugged than that to the north. 
Before the highway can be completed in the 
republic, 66 main streams must be bridged. 


Panama 


We left the airplane at David, 50 miles 
south of the Costa Rican border, the city 
that is the present northern terminus of the 
highway in Panama. South of David, the 
road is not paved all the way; it becomes 
increasingly better as one nears the capital, 
northward from which the highway is now 
being concreted. As in all the Central 
American countries, the 
route in Panama clings close to the western 
coast; in fact, it runs within sight of the 
Pacific Ocean in many places. When 
completed, the Panamanian section of the 
Inter-American Highway, 367 miles, will 
be the longest stretch in any Central 
American country. It is also, probably, 
the most level, although in the western 
part the foothills of several mountain 
ranges are crossed. For the most part the 


international 
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highway passes through great areas of 
grazing land characteristic of the republic. 
Bridges have been built throughout the 
entire length of the existing highway to the 
Canal, which is crossed by ferry. 

The American tourist will meet with a 
number of people speaking his own lan- 
guage as soon as he crosses the frontier 
into Panama, for many American em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone have retired 
to homes in the highlands of northern 
Panama. ‘That section promises to become 
some day a great American resort center. 

The bustling cosmopolitan city of Pana- 
ma, with its quaint architecture and poly- 
glot population, is as picturesque as any 


The traveler is immedi- 
ately reminded of its fascinating history, 
of the Spanish galleons that sailed in and 
out of its harbor, of the burning of the old 
city by Morgan and his buccaneers, of 
Bolivar’s inter-American Congress of 1826, 
when for the first time the young American 
republics were invited to cooperate. Just 
as Bolivar’s vision later took shape in the 
International Conferences of American 
States and their organ, the Pan American 


city en route. 


Union, so the future will surely see a visible 
tie binding the nations of this continent 
together—a ribbon of highway uniting 
them and offering the best of all possible 
means for closer acquaintance. 
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BOGOTA 


The Bogota Quadricentennial 


ALFRED COESTER 
United States Delegate to the Exposici6n del Libro 


BocorA HAs, for so many years, been 
called the Athens of America and _ its 
literary production known and _ praised 
for high literary quality that the mere 
mention of a quadricentennial celebration 
brings these characteristics to mind. “I 
suppose there was a lot of poetry’’, says 
one. Another asks: “What were the 
intellectual elements of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city?” 
Since the city of Santa Fe de Bogota was 
founded by the conquistador Gonzalo 
Jiménez de Quesada on August 6, 1538, 
it is quite understandable that on the 5th 
of August 1938 his remains should be 
transferred from the cemetery to the 
cathedral. No explanation likewise is 
718 


needed for military parades; nor for an 
open-air mass in the great plaza of the 
city; nor for the placing of a tablet in 
memory of Fray Domingo de Las Casas, 
who accompanied the conquistador. 
Athletic games, too, seem quite proper. 
But why occupy six weeks with such events? 
The reason lies precisely in the fact that 
there was an intellectual background to 
the many diverse events. The poetry 
was there, and Colombian intellectuality 
was plainly evident in the planning of 
the whole affair. 

The athletic games, or juegos bolivarianos, 
had two serious objects: First, as the 
name indicates, to increase through com- 
petitive sport a feeling of friendly interest 
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among the countries which were politically 
influenced by Simén Bolivar, that is, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Panama, 
Peru, and Bolivia; secondly, and of more 
importance, to awaken greater interest in 
athletics among the young men of the 
country. Since athletics have not been 
very much developed in Colombia, the 
authorities foresaw a Colombian defeat 
in the games but hoped, so a newspaper 
stated, that their influence would be 
beneficial in turning the attention of 
young men away from futile Sunday- 
afternoon occupations to athletics. 

The more strictly intellectual element of 
the celebration centered about the Na- 
tional Library and its director, Don Daniel 
Samper Ortega.! Any visitor, after a few 
days in Bogota, was unable to think of the 
structure and all it represented without 
remembering the human dynamo whose 
energy radiated throughout all the activi- 
ties, always efficiently alert to any need, 
from the merest detail to the most com- 
plicated arrangements. Don Daniel and 
the library, or the library and Don Daniel, 
were synonyms. In1931 he was appointed 
director of a very much neglected National 
Library. His clear vision saw that the 
only method of cleaning things up was to 
remove to a new building. He succeeded 
in interesting the President of the Republic, 
Olaya Herrera, and Congress in a plan 
which ultimately involved the expenditure 
of 800,000 pesos. Of assistance in securing 
the influence of politicians not so much 
interested in books was the project of 
housing in the new fireproof building the 
National Archives and the National 
Museum of Archaeology. 

The interest of the public generally was 
enlisted by making it library-conscious. 
Don Daniel Samper Ortega proposed 
widening the library’s activities and mak- 


1 Dr. Samper Ortega is now chargé d’affaires of the 
Colombian Embassy in Washington.—EnpitTor. 


ing it the focus of an effort to raise the 
general level of education throughout the 
country. In this he was ably seconded by 
the Minister of Education, Don Luis 
Lépez de Mesa, now the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. ‘The main part of the 
project was the establishment of town and 
village libraries throughout the Republic, 
which should be supplied with books by 
the National Library. By the end of 1937 
there were 605 such local libraries. Senor 
Samper was fortunately given an oppor- 
tunity to carry his ideas to the country 
through his appointment as director of 
national broadcasts at the time of the con- 
troversy over boundaries with Peru. Dur- 
ing fourteen months more than a thousand 
talks not immediately connected with the 
controversy were broadcast. ‘These dealt 
with history, biography, literature, agri- 
culture, and cattle-raising. It is planned 
that the library shall continue this type of 
educational service. 

To make the opening of the library im- 
pressive as well as to augment the number 
of books immediately, Sefior Samper 
proposed a book exhibit. American and 
European countries were requested to send 
representative collections of books which 
should remain in the library as its property. 
Most countries also sent loan exhibitions 
of paintings and of art objects which 
helped to adorn the several rooms where 
the books were installed. The building 
was so constructed according to modern 
principles that, in addition to the general 
bookstacks, a considerable number of 
separate rooms of varying size may be 
used for any desired purpose. For the 
exposition these were termed _ salones. 
Their decoration and the arrangement of 
the exhibits was in charge of Senorita 
Teresa Cuervo. 

In the salon of the United States there 
were exhibited 500 books presented by 
the publishers of the United States, 115 
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books selected and presented by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 200 official publications of the 
Mibranyeoty  Conenresss 50M olethe mnecent 
publications of The Stanford University 
Press (the personal gift of the United 
States delegate), and a few books each 
from the presses of the Universities of 
Illinois and California. The walls of the 
salon were adorned by etchings by Pennell 
lent by the Library of Congress and pho- 
tographic reproductions of some of its 
treasures, such as the Gutenberg Bible, 
the Declaration of Independence and 
many others. 

~The new building of the National Li- 
brary was officially opened by Dr. Alfonso 
Lépez, President of the Republic, on the 
evening of July 20. Immediately there- 
after began the series of daily lectures by 
the invited delegates, delivered in the 
following order: 

André Siegfried, Quelques figures @ hommes 
politiques frangais; René Hughe, L’ Energie 
dans la littérature et Part en France au XIX® 
stécle; Alberto Candioti, La formacién de 
la nacionalidad argentina; William James 
Entwistle, General Characteristics of English 
Literature and Shakespeare; J. A. Susto, 
Panamenos de la época colomal; Helmuth 
Petriconi, La literatura hispanoamericana en 
Europa; Sylvio Julio de Albuquerque 
Lima, La poesia brasilena en la poesia ame- 
ricana; Gustavo Adolfo Otero, El pensa- 
miento boliviano a través de sus hombres repre- 
sentativos; Alejandro Aguilar Machado, 
La politica internacional de Colombia y Costa 
Rica frente a la doctrina Monroe; Enoc 
Aguado, El periodismo nicaragiiense; J. M. 
Ots, La presencia del Estado espanol en Amé- 
rica durante el periodo Alfred 
Coester, Divagaciones sobre la literatura 
norteamericana; Paul Rivet, El origen del 
Vicomte Jacques 
d’Aumale, Les beaux costumes que nous 
allons voir prés de la Route Mandarine; Paul 


colonial; 


hombre americano, 1; 


Rivet, El origen del hombre americano, \1; 
Nicolas Delgado, Origenes del arte ecua- 
torcano; José Jiménez Borja, Evolucién de 
las letras en el Peru; Enrique Aguiar, La 
ciudad intelectual; and José Cuatrecasas, E/ 
arbol de la quina en Colombia y en América. 

The topics for the lectures were suggested 
by the national librarian, who desired 
that the audiences should learn something 
about the literary and cultural aspects of 
the countries which the lecturers repre- 
sented. The lecture room had been built 
with every convenience, a screen for pic- 
tures, radio outfit for broadcasting, and a 
raised platform for the speakers. Each 
day the national flag of the lecturer was 
hung on the wall behind him, which must 
have given each man the same thrill as it 
did the delegate of the United States, feel- 
ing that for the time being he was the 
voice of his country addressing the citizens 
of Bogota. 

Day by day the lectures were reported 
in the newspapers. The text of many of 
them was given in full in the Sunday: 
literary supplement of El Tiempo, which 
is the leading daily, skilfully directed by 
the able journalist German Arciniegas. 
The Book Exposition was officially termi- 
nated on August 27 by the new President 
of the Republic, Dr. Eduardo Santos. 

His inauguration took place on August 
7, which is the anniversary of the battle 
of Boyaca and the customary day for 
presidential inaugurations in Colombia. 
This added a certain brilliance to the cele- 
bration of the Fourth Centenary. A few 
days before, the Academia Colombiana 
conferred on Dr. Santos the honor of full 
membership. ‘This academy of letters had 
no further part in events, but the Academia 
Colombiana de Historia was the sponsor 
of many. The solemn transference of the 
remains of the conquistador, Don Gonzalo 
Jiménez de Quesada, from the cemetery 
to the cathedral on August 5, the day pre- 
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ceding the four hundredth anniversary of 
his founding of Santa Fe de Bogota, was 
one. Another was the giving of popular 
concerts on different days in different parts 
of the city. Especially important was a 
pilgrimage to the Quinta de Bolivar, the 
house and grounds occupied by the 
Liberator during his residence in Bogota. 
Furthermore, the Sociedad Bolivariana, 
with the members of the Congress of 
History as invited guests, presented a gold 
medal to the historian Eduardo Posada. 
In another ceremony the Society for 
Public Improvements, which awards an 
annual prize to the person whose activities 
have been most beneficial to the city, gave 
a gold medal to the Reverend Father 
J. M. Campoamor for his efforts toward 
improving cultural education of the work- 
ing class. 

Of greater importance still was a Con- 
gress of History of the nations which were 
closely connected with Bolivar. ‘This was 
the intellectual counterpart of the juegos 
bolivartanos and was intended likewise as a 
means of stimulating closer relations be- 
tween the countries of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru and Bolivia. 
Beside several general sessions, open meet- 
ings were held at which lectures were de- 
livered pertinent to the topic. These were 
as follows: General A. I. Chiriboga, Deter- 
minismo historico. Bolivar en el Ecuador; hacia 
la Gran Colombia; Octavio Méndez Pereira, 
Cuba, Panama y el imperialismo; Monsenor 
Nicolas E. Navarro, Misién diplomatica de 
O’ Leary en Europa; Laureano Garcia Ortiz, 
Temas nacionales; Juan Leén Mera, El arte 
en el Ecuador; Ernesto J. Castillero, Precur- 
sores de Bolivar en Panama; Andrés Ponte, 
Bolivar e Hispanoamérica; and Luis Lépez 
de Mesa, Razas americanas. 

The cultural value of music was not over- 
looked. As a part of the Exposicién del Li- 
bro an Ibero-American festival of music was 
sponsored by the National Library. The 


concerts were held in the Teatro de Colén. 
The compositions rendered by the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
guest conductors, were for the most part 
those of American composers. The first 
two concerts were directed by the Brazilian 
musician, Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, and 
included some of his own works. The 
third concert consisted entirely of compo- 
sitions by the Bogotano Guillermo Uribe 
Holguin and was directed by him. The 
tenor soloist Luis Macia sang the third 
Nocturno of J. A. Silva. (Uribe Holguin 
was director of the National Conservatory 
from 1910 to 1935 and founded a society 
for symphony concerts which under his di- 
rection played 252 different symphonies 
during that period.) ‘The fourth and sixth 
concerts were in charge of the Chilean Ar- 
mando Carvajal, while the fifth was di- 
rected by Nicholas Slonimsky of the Pan 
American Society of Musical Composers 
of New York. His program consisted of 
works by Colombian, Cuban, Argentine 
and United States composers. Beside the 
symphony concerts there were two of vocal 
music by the Orfedn Lamas, unaccom- 
panied by instruments. This choir of 
eighty voices, evenly divided between men 
and women, came by highway from Cara- 
cas. ‘Their very artistic singing under the 
direction of Vicente Emilio Sojo aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm, and carried out 
the lemma on the printed program: Home- 
naje de la Republica de Venezuela a la ciudad 
capital de Colombia (Tribute from the Re- 
public of Venezuela to the capital city of 
Colombia). 

The fact that it was possible for such a 
group of persons to journey by automobile 
from Caracas to Bogota and return is in- 
dicative of the great changes the motor car 
is bringing about in Pan American coun- 
tries. ‘That this is fully realized by Colom- 
bians was evident from the many events 
on the centenary program which con- 
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cerned the opening of streets and roads. 
Those that had to do with public welfare, 
such as a new water-supply and purifica- 
tion plant, a model three-room house for 
workingmen showing inexpensive means 
for better living and cleanliness, a new 
prison, a group of low-priced houses and a 
financial plan enabling workers to own a 
home, new school buildings, etc., were 
equally numerous and excited the admira- 
tion of foreign visitors that these should be 
included in the program of the quadricen- 
tennial. 

In addition to the lectures already men- 
tioned there were some noteworthy ad- 
dresses. Dr. Eduardo Santos spoke almost 
daily. Don Daniel Samper delivered be- 
fore the Congress of History a presidential 
eulogy of the city of Bogota, outlining its 
history and the ideals which had prevailed 
there. Luis Augusto Cuervo read at the 
Quinta de Bolivar an excellent paper on 
Jiménez de Quesada. Especially written 
for the quadricentennial by the dean of 
Colombian poets, Don Guillermo Va- 
lencia, was a tribute to Bogota in poetic 
and rhythmic prose, which was read by his 
daughter Josefina in the Teatro Colon. 
The prize offered by the Academia Colom- 
biana for a set of romances treating the 
history of Bogota was awarded to Dona 
Isabel Lleras Restrepo, and two of them 


were declaimed at the solemn session at 
which the President-Elect of the Republic 
was received as a member. To the writer 
it seemed as he listened to the reading that 
the poetess had made a happy choice of 
assonants befitting the theme of the ballad. 
A poet of first rank in Colombia today is 
Rafael Maya. From his muse came sev- 
eral romances published in the periodicals 
during the month of August. At the 
Quinta de Bolivar there was read a series 
of sonnets by Jorge Bayona Posada, en- 
titled 7538, Colonia, Independencia and 1938, 
in which the poet gave word pictures, ver- 
bal snapshots, of four historical moments. 
The eternal panorama of the mountains, 
rising a thousand feet and more above the 
sabana, at the foot of which Jiménez de 
Quesada founded his city—the view that 
most arrests the attention of the visitor 
when he arrives and the last to be seen 
when he departs, always before his vision 
when he lifts his eyes from the streets—is 
thus described by the poet: 


Dos altos pefiascales vestidos de verdura. 

La ‘‘tierra buena” abajo y el cielo azul arriba, 
y dos arroyos claros que cruzan la llanura, 

a todo lado abierta por amplia perspectiva.? 


2 This may be translated as follows: 

Two lofty, rocky mountains clad in verdure. 
The “‘goodly land” below, the azure sky above, 
And two clear streams that cross the plain, 
Wide stretching in a far perspective. —EDITOoR.. 
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Courtesy of the Catholic University of America 


A PERUVIAN “ADORATION OF THE MAGI” 


In the Freyer Collection of Hispanic-Peruvian Art, on loan to the Cathclic University 
of America in Washington, hangs this conception of the Adoration of the Magi, 
painted in colonial times. The artist shows the influence of his environment in his 
introduction of native llamas instead of the traditional camels of the Three Wise Men. 
The patterns on the richly colored robes of the Virgin and Magi are laid on in gold leaf. 


Among the members of the religious orders in the Spanish colonies there were many 
artists, and others were brought from Europe by officials. The Indians were apt pupils, 
distinguishing themselves especially in wood carving. 
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PATIO IN PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, PANAMA 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the President of Panama 


President J. D. Arosemena of Panama 
delivered his biennial message to the 
National Assembly on September 1, 1938. 

He began by saying that one of the duties 
of the Chief Executive was to maintain 
public order, and that his administration 
had been careful to do so. 

He then reported on the work of the six 
ministries, beginning with that of Govern- 
ment and Justice, which has supervision of 
the National Police Corps. That body is 
highly respected by the people, and its 
morale is excellent. 
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The judicial organization of the country 
was altered by a law passed during the 
previous session of the Assembly, but the 
change is too recent to permit any judg- 
ment of the results. [he municipal courts 
need reorganization, the President said, 
and the Codification Committee estab- 
lished by Law 71 of 1934 has begun work 
on that question. 

The President also recommended that 
the political division of the country be 
studied with a view to suppressing some 
unnecessary municipalities and making 
public administration more efficient. 

In discussing foreign affairs, President 
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Arosemena spoke of the marking of the 
boundary with Colombia, which had 
recently been completed; the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, at which Panama was represented; 
and the Eighth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in December 
1938, to which the nation would send a 
delegation. 

The Bureau of Communications was 
recently transferred to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs from the Department of 
Government and Justice. The Post Office 
employees are underpaid and overworked, 
reported the President, and it was recom- 
mended that their conditions of labor and 
wages be improved. As for immigration, 
the President expressed himself as con- 
vinced, although he acknowledged that 
many of his fellow countrymen believed 
otherwise, that the present laws are too 
drastic; he felt that these might be changed 
without hurting the nation. 

The development of the country during 
its 35 years of independence has made the 
organization of the Treasury obsolete; the 
system of taxation, especially, needs funda- 
mental reforms to make it more in keeping 
with the needs and resources of the country. 

The budget for the 18-month period 
January 1, 1937—June 30, 1938, estimated 
a revenue of 14,110,000.00 balboas. Ac- 
tual revenues, including the surplus from 
the preceding period, were 15,546,000 
balboas. Since expenditures for that pe- 
riod were 15,487,000 balboas, the country 
had a small surplus, deposited in the banks. 

The National Bank has not only func- 
tioned efficiently, but has also been of 
great service to the government. One 
such instance was its advance of funds, 
which since have been repaid, for the con- 
struction of the Normal School at Santiago. 
The Savings Bank and the National Pawn- 
shop have also rendered valuable services 
to the community, although the latter 


institution has been somewhat hampered 
by lack of funds. 

From the so-called nationalization of 
vessels the country has received no little 
revenue, but the President spoke in favor 
of restricting that measure, saying that in 
effect jthe country was renting its flag to 
enable the owners of vessels to evade legal 
regulations of friendly countries. The 
“nationalized” vessels are in no way 
Panamanian, and as the country has no 
navy to support or protect its merchant 
marine, the latter is exposed to serious 
inconveniences. 

The foreign debt as of June 30, 1938, 
was 17,837,700 balboas, of which 3,602,500 
were due on the loan of 1923, 11,313,500 
on that of 1928, and 2,921,700 on certifi- 
cates issued for the payment of interest. 
The internal debt on the same date was 
2,616,700 balboas, making the total indebt- 
edness of the nation 20,454,400 balboas. 

Service on the foreign debt is met by the 
interest on the Constitutional Fund and 
by the annual payments made by the 
United States in accordance with the 
Canal Treaty. The national income for 
that service has been greatly reduced 
because the securities in which the Fund 
was invested have declined in value and 
because for five years the United States 
has not made the annual payments due.! 
Upon ratification of the new treaty with 
the United States by the Senate of that 
country, Panama will immediately receive 
2,150,000 balboas, which will be applied 
to paying the interest in arrears. When 
the back payments due from the United 
States are paid, Panama will adjust its 
foreign debt. 


1 Panama has refused to accept payment of these 
annuities of $250,000 each in current dollars, since the 
treaty of 1903 specified payment in gold coin of the United 
States currency at the time of the exchange of ratifications. 
A new treaty between the two countries, ratified by Panama 
in 1936 and still awaiting ratification by the United 
States, provides for the payment of annuities in arrears 
in the equivalent of the former gold dollars.—EDpiTor. 
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A technical commission appointed by 
the Department of Education and Agricul- 
ture made a study of the primary school 
curriculum; as a result, modifications have 
been introduced to make it more effective. 
A General Inspection Section has been es- 
tablished for secondary education, and 
matriculation fees for secondary students 
have been abolished. 

The Normal School was transferred to 
Santiago de Veraguas, where a new build- 
ing was erected for it. Although it has 
been in its new quarters only since last 
June, the applications for admission have 
been so numerous that it is necessary to 
build an annex to house 300 students. 

The transfer of the Normal School made 
it imperative to establish a secondary 
school for women in the city of Panama. 
‘The new Liceo de Sefioritas now answers 
that purpose; during the first two years the 
courses are the same as those in the Nor- 
mal School. The Vocational School for 
Women was also reorganized. 

The National University has engaged 
new professors and introduced courses in 
medicine, penal law and legal procedure. 

The Bureau of Agriculture has pur- 
chased land for an experiment farm, to 
serve both as an educational center for 
rural inhabitants, and also as a stud farm 
to improve the breeds of cattle in the 
republic. 

The cattle industry, largely in the hands 
of Panamanians, is one of the chief sources 
of wealth for the country. To help keep 
the Canal Zone market, where meat must 
be of high quality, the government has 
adopted various measures, including the 
stabilization of the price for cattle on the 
hoof and the importation of Colombian 
cattle free of duty. The government is 
also aiding the development of the dairy 
industry. 

The Department of Labor, Commerce, 
and Industry was established in 1936, but 


so far its sphere of action has been too 
limited for it to accomplish a great deal, 
especially as regards labor. 

Few industries have been established in 
Panama. ‘Thanks to government protec- 
tion, some manufacturing has been intro- 
duced, but so far it has not developed 
satisfactorily. 

Fishing has been nationalized by a re- 
cent decree, thus enabling the government 
to regain contrcl of its shores and to give 
occupation to many citizens who previ- 
ously had been subject to ruinous compe- 
tition. 

The Department of Hygiene, Public 
Welfare, and Promotion has control over 
all hospitals in the country, the national 
insane asylum, the antituberculosis dispen- 
sary, the Bolivar Asylum, and other insti- 
tutions of social welfare. 

This department also has charge of pub- 
lic works. In addition to building the 
Normal School at Santiago and the bar- 
racks for the Fire Department, it widened 
certain streets in the capital and con- 
structed the National Stadium, the swim- 
ming pool, the gymnasium, and other 
buildings needed for the Central American 
and Caribbean Olympic Games held last 
spring. 

The Highway Section has kept the high- 
way to the Province of Chiriqui open and 
finished paving the section of road be- 
tween Arraijan and La Chorrera. 

The growth of the country and a chang- 
ing point of view as regards constitutional 
law make amendments to the Constitution 
imperative. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, therefore, an entirely new constitu- 
tion has been drafted and will be pre- 
sented to the assembly by the Secretary 
of Government and Justice. Amendments 
to the present Constitution submitted to 
the President will also be sent to the 
Assembly for its consideration. 

President Arosemena closed his message 
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COLONEL FULGENCIO BATISTA, CHIEF OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARMY 
OF CUBA, AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Colonel Batista, who made a short visit to the United States in November at the invitation of General 

Malin Craig, Chief of the General Staff of the United States Army, was accompanied to the Pan American 

Union by His Excellency Sefior Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraga, the Ambassador of Cuba, and a number 

of Cuban and American officials. In the above photograph he appears in the center of the first row; on 

the right is the Ambassador of Cuba and on the Ieft Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director and Acting 
Director General of the Pan American Union. 


by speaking appreciatively of the brief 
visit paid the republic by President 
Roosevelt last summer. 


Agreement on expropriated property 
between Mexico and the United 
States 


On July 21, 1938, United States Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull presented to the 
Ambassador of Mexico in Washington, Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera, a note on the 
expropriation by the Mexican government 
of agrarian properties owned by American 
citizens without adequate, effective, and 
prompt compensation. 


Such expropriations, the note pointed 
out, began in Mexico in 1915. ‘The claims 
arising from those before August 30, 1927, 
were referred to the General Claims Com- 
mission established by agreement between 
the two governments, but so far no claim 
had been adjusted or paid. Subsequently 
land valued by the owners at $10,132,388 
was expropriated. 

After several exchanges of communica- 
tions in the ensuing three months, the two 
governments came to an agreement for the 
amicable settlement of the question, as set 
forth in the following notes: 


Text of note from the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, to His Excellency Sefior Dr- 
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Don Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador of 
Mexico: 
November 9, 1938. 
His Excellency 
Senor Dr. Don Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Ambassador of Mexico. 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
the note addressed by your Government on 
September 1 to Ambassador Daniels. 

Careful examination of that note discloses no 
grounds that would justify this Government in 
modifying the position set forth at length in my 
notes to you dated July 21 and August 22, 1938. 
My Government must insist that the recognized 
rules of law and equity require the prompt 
payment of just compensation for property that 
may be expropriated. Therefore, inasmuch as 
my Government remains convinced of the basic 
soundness of its position, buttressed as it is by 
law and justice, and in view of the scope and 
content of our recent conversations, in the course 
of which you informed me of the policy of your 
Government and of the desire of the Government 
of Mexico, which is similar to the desire of the 
Government of the United States, to settle all 
difficulties which may arise between the ,two 
Governments in a spirit of friendship and of 
equity, further discussion of the note under refer- 
ence seems unnecessary. 

My Government has a particular desire to safe- 
guard friendship with Mexico not only because 
Mexico is one of its nearest neighbors but on 
account of the many ways in which ever improv- 
ing relations, in the fullest sense, between the two 
countries could be complementary and mutually 
beneficial. It has, therefore, spared no effort to 
arrive at prompt, friendly and satisfactory solu- 
tions of problems as they arose. It was in this 
spirit that last November my Government urged, 
in accordance with the principle of just compensa- 
tion, the desirability of a comprehensive agree- 
ment providing for the compensation of the Ameri- 
can citizens whose properties had been seized by 
the Mexican Government. It isin that same spirit 
that I have given every attention to the pro- 
posals of your Government which you recently 
communicated to me. Based upon them, my 
Government would be willing to agree to the 
plan proposed hereafter which, if acceptable to 
your Government, would resolve at once the 
present controversy, in so far as it relates to com- 
pensation for American-owned agrarian prop- 
erties seized since August 30, 1927, that if con- 
tinued must seriously impair the friendly relations 


between the two countries, It is also in this 
same spirit that I earnestly commend it to the 
favorable consideration of your Government. 

One: Both our Governments are in accord 
that the values of the American-owned agrarian 
properties expropriated since August 30, 1927, 
be determined by a Commission composed of one 
representative of each of our Governments, and 
in case of disagreement, by a third person selected 
by the Permanent Commission with seat at Wash- 
ington, as established by the so-called Gondra 
Treaty. 

Two: My Government proposes (a) that the 
two commissioners be appointed by their respec- 
tive Governments at once; (b) that they hold 
their first meeting in the City of Mexico on the 
first day of December 1938; (c) that each Govern- 
ment bear the entire expense of the salaries, 
maintenance, transportation, and incidentals of 
its commissioner and his staff and that any ex- 
pense incurred jointly, as for instance in connec- 
tion with airplane travei, be shared equally. 

Three: My Government believes it important, 
and understands that your Government is in 
accord in this regard, that a time limit be estab- 
lished for the completion of the work of the com- 
missioners. It is therefore proposed that the 
commissioners be instructed that they must com- 
plete the determinations of value by not later 
than May 31, 1939. If during the course of the 
deliberations of the two commissioners they are 
unable to reach a common finding upon the 
matters submitted to them for their joint deter- 
mination, my Government proposes that the 
Permanent Commission at Washington be re- 
quested to appoint immediately the third com- 
missioner in order that he may resolve the 
matters upon which the two Governments’ com- 
missioners are unable to agree. It is further pro- 
posed that in case of disagreement in any par- 
ticular case, the representative appointed by 
the Permanent Commission be requested to 
render his award within not more than two 
months from the time the case is submitted to 
him. The salaries and expenses of the third 
commissioner will be defrayed in equal propor- 
tions by the two Governments. 

Four: The adequate and effective measure of 
compensation to be paid in each case shall be 
determined in the usual manner by taking into 
consideration, among other pertinent factors, the 
establishment of the nationality of the claimant, 
the legitimacy of his title, the just value of the 
property expropriated, the fair return from the 
property of which claimant has been deprived 
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between the time of expropriation and the time of 
receiving compensation, as well as such other 
facts as in the opinion of the commissioners should 
be taken into account in reaching a determina- 
tion as to compensation. 

Five: It is my understanding that the Mexican 
Government will pay the sum of $1,000,000 
United States currency as first payment of the 
indemnities to be determined by the Commission 
to which this note refers, and that this payment 
will be made to the Government of the United 
States on or before May 31, 1939. 

It is my further understanding that immediately 
subsequent to the determination by the Commis- 
sion of the final valuation, in accordance with the 
procedure indicated in numbered paragraph Four 
of this note, of American-owned agrarian proper- 
ties as defined in numbered paragraph One, the 
two Governments will reach an agreement as to 
the amounts to be paid to the Government of the 
United States by the Government of Mexico an- 
nually for the account of such claims in the years 
subsequent to the year 1939. As the basis for 
such agreement there will be taken into consider- 
ation such statement of its ability to pay as may 
be demonstrated by the Government of Mexico. 
The Government of Mexico, I understand, agrees 
that the annual payments to be made by it to the 
Government of the United States subsequent to 
the year 1939 for the account of these claims will 
in no event be less than $1,000,000 United States 
currency, and that such payments will be made 
on June 30 of the corresponding year. 

In view of our recent conversations I have every 
confidence that the foregoing proposals will prove 
acceptable to Your Excellency’s Government. I 
shall await with interest Your Excellency’s re- 
sponse to the suggestions made. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

(Signed) CorDELL HULL. 


Text of note from the Minister for Foreign 
Relations to Ambassador Josephus Daniels in 
Mexico City: 


( Translation 1) 
MInIsTRY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED MEXICAN STATES, 
Mexico City, November 12, 1935 
Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the 
note dated November 9, 1938 addressed by His 
Excellency Secretary of State Cordell Hull to the 
Ambassador of Mexico in the United States of 
America, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, in which 


the Government of Your Excellency, while main- 
taining its opinion that the recognized principles 
of law and equity require the immediate payment 
of just compensation for expropriated properties, 
makes known its readiness to agree to a plan 
which, based on the proposals of my Government, 
may apply to the consideration and payment of 
agrarian expropriations (afectaciones) subsequent to 
1927. 

The Government of Mexico, in its turn, while 
reafhrming its conviction that it has not acted 
contrary to the rules and principles of Interna- 
tional Law, of justice and equity, by the enactment 
and application of its Agrarian Legislation, is in 
agreement with the plan presented and takes 
pleasure in recognizing that the sentiments of 
cordial friendship which unite our two countries 
have in the end prevailed over differences of a 
technical and juridical order. 

As was proposed in its Note of August 3 of the 
current year, my Government agrees that the 
value of the expropriated lands shall be established 
by a commission consisting of a representative of 
each Government, also that cases of disagreement 
between these representatives shall be decided by 
a third person designated by the Permanent Com- 
mission, established by the Gondra Pact, which 
has its seat in Washington, notwithstanding the 
fact that, in this instance, it is not a matter of an 
investigating commission, an express function in 
the said pact, of the commission referred to. 

It agrees, likewise in conformity with its original 
intention, that the representatives of the two 
Governments shall be immediately designated 
and that their first meeting shall take place in the 
City of Mexico on the first day of December of the 
present year. Outlays for emoluments, travel and 
and other expenditures, both of the representa- 
tives and of the persons assisting them in their 
work, shall be defrayed by the respective Govern- 
ments. ‘The two Governments shall each pay 
one half of the expenses incurred jointly. 

Likewise, the emoluments which are to be paid 
to the third person referred to shall be shared 
equally, as proposed by your Government, by 
Mexico and the United States. 

My Government manifests, expressly, that it 
agrees that the representatives designated be in- 
structed to the effect that their work of evaluation 
be concluded in May 1939, and that the cases of 
disagreement be submitted to the consideration of 
the third person, who will likewise be requested to 


1 As issued by the United States Department of 
State. 
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render his decision within a term of not more than 
two months, counting from the date on which his 
intervention has been requested. 

The Government of Mexico understands that 
the commissioners, in proceeding to make the re- 
spective evaluation, shall take into account, 
among other pertinent facts, the establishment of 
the nationality of the claimant, the legality of his 
title to enter a claim and the last fiscal valuation 
prior to the expropriation. 

Respecting the manner of payment of the cor- 
responding indemnifications, my Government 
will pay the amount of one million dollars in the 
month of May 1939. 

My Government is agreed that, once the repre- 
sentatives fix the amount of the indemnifications, 
the Governments shall agree upon the annual 
amount which the Government of Mexico shall 
pay to that of the United States, in the years sub- 
sequent to 1939, on the claims in question. In the 
determination of the said annual payments, the 
economic possibilities of Mexico shall be taken into 
account. My Government agrees, forthwith, that 
the annual amounts which must be paid to the 
United States Government shall not be less than 
one million dollars, United States currency, and, 
lastly, my Government is in agreement that the 
payments be made on the 30th day of June of 
each year. 

The Government of Mexico deems necessary to 
have it understood that the decisions reached by 
the representatives designated, shall in no case 
extend beyond evaluation of the lands expropriated 
and the modalities of payment of the amount de- 
termined; that they shall not constitute a prece- 
dent, in any case nor for any reason; neither shall 
they decide the juridical principles maintained by 
the two Governments and applicable to the matter 
in question. 

The Government of Mexico is pleased to recog- 
nize that, in formalizing this arrangement, it has 
been able, on the one hand, to show, as was ex- 
pressed in the note to which I reply, its especial 
desire to safeguard its friendship with the United 
States, because of the mutual benefits which this 
reciprocal sentiment represents for both countries, 
and to carry out, on the other hand, the mandates 
of the Agrarian Legislation, an expression of our 
traditional policy, which, on being interpreted by 
the President of the Republic, was supported, 
formally, by the National Legislative Body, in 
the reply given to the message from the Executive 
by the President of the Congress of the Union, at 


the opening of the period of sessions on September 
1, last. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency the expressions of my highest con- 


sideration. 
(Signed) EpuARDO Hay. 


President Roosevelt appointed the Hon. 
Lawrence M. Lawson as American mem- 
ber of the commission referred to in the 
Mr. Lawson is also American 
on the International 
United States 


above notes. 
Commissioner 
Boundary Commission, 
and Mexico. 

It is understood that President Cardenas 
has appointed Sr. Gustavo P. Serrano as 
the Mexican member of the commission. 
Sr. Serrano is Mexican Water Commis- 
sioner on the International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 


Government aid to Salvadorean 
Industries 


With the financial help and general en- 
couragement that Salvadorean industries 
are receiving from the Government, they 
bid fair to lead that Central American 
Republic into a period of ‘‘economic relief, 
reassurance and newly found happiness,” 
according to La Repiiblica, the daily supple- 
ment to the Government’s official paper. 
It adds that a small degree of cooperation 
on the part of capitalists and investors is all 
that is required to accomplish such a pur- 
pose, through development of the country’s 
natural resources and consequent relief in 
the unemployment situation. Subsidies 
are granted, under the current budget, to 
the Coffee Growers Association (60,000 
colones); to the stockraising industry (10,- 
000 colones); to the National Committee 
for the Defense of the Sugar Industry 
(7,300 colones), and others. During the 
past six years nearly four million colones 
have been spent by the Government in its 
industrial promotion activities, aiding the 
small farmer and manufacturer in a con- 
siderable measure. The flour, hemp, hat, 
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match, soap, textile, salt, liquor and min- 
ing industries, among others, have profited 
from special concessions, tax exemptions 
and protection frem foreign competition. 


Cuba acts to expedite land distribution 


The Cuban Government has taken steps 
to speed up its land distribution program, 
as provided for in the Law of December 
17, 1937,1 and the respective regulatory 
decree of January 16, 1938. The view 
having been taken that a strict applica- 
tion of the above-mentioned measures 
might retard the operation of the plan, 
a decree of a temporary character was 
promulgated on April 29, 1938, embody- 
ing the following provisions: 

Subject to full compliance with the pro- 
visions of Article 42 of the Regulations, as 
soon as the boundaries and area of the 
estates to be distributed have been deter- 
mined, a report thereon shall be submitted 
to the Department of Agriculture. The 
latter shall then, through its technical 
officials, decide which portions of land 
are suitable for cultivation and proceed 
immediately to distribute such lands among 
their current occupants or prospective 
donees. Utmost care is to be taken in 
fixing accurately the boundaries of the lots 
distributed, while each donee is to be 
advised that ‘“‘such demarcation is sub- 
ject to any rectification which may be 
deemed proper at the time the final allot- 
ment is made and the respective plans 
are drawn.” 

Before consideration can be given an 
application in the parceling of land above 
referred to, the applicant must state under 
oath that he meets all the requirements 
established by the law and its regulations, 
as well as bind himself to submit, within 
the term of one year, satisfactory proof in 
support of such claim. ‘Thereupon, a pro- 


1 See Bulletin for March 1938. 


visional title shall be issued to the appli- 
cant by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
entitling him to full enjoyment of the 
rights granted by the Land Recovery and 
Distribution Law. 


Changes in Colombian ministries 


By Law no. 96 of 1938, the former Minis- 
tries of Industry and Labor and of Agri- 
culture and Commerce were united to 
form the Ministry of National Economy, 
and the Ministry of Labor, Health, and 
Social Welfare was created. With the 
establishment of the latter ministry, the 
National Bureau of Health was abolished. 


Agricultural output of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 


Statistics on the agricultural products of 
the State of Sado Paulo for the year 1937 
have recently been released, and show 
that their total value was 3,359,395 contos. 
(1 conto equals 1,000 milreis.) The most 
important item was coffee, with a total of 
17,500,000 bags valued at 1,575,000 con- 
tos. Cotton ranked second, with 616,700 
metric tons, valued at 835,695 contos. 
Other important products, with their 
values, were as follows: 8,000,000 bags of 
rice, 268,800 contos; 20,000,000 bags of 
corn, 264,000 contos; 15 million boxes of 
oranges, 180,000 contos; 2,650,000 bags 
of sugar, 119,250 contos; 3,000 bags of 
beans, 90,000 contos; 30,000,000 bunches 
of bananas, 51,000 contos; 100,000 tons 
of potatoes, 51,000 contos; and 56,000,000 
liters of alcohol, 44,000 contos. 


Industrial statistics from the 
Dominican Republic 


Official figures of an industrial census 
taken in 1936 have been released by the 
General Bureau of Statistics of the Domin- 
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ican Republic, the first survey of this 
character since that new governmental 
agency was created in that year. Indus- 
trial establishments in the Republic num- 
bered 1,076, according to the report, with 
an invested capital of $62,314,300. Raw 
materials of local origin, valued at $2,909,- 
200, and imported to the amount of 
$1,530,100, were used by the national 
industries. The latter paid $4,561,200 in 
wages; consumed $395,700 worth of fuel 
and $65,800 worth of lubricants; spent 
$189,300 on electric power; and purchased 
containers abroad to the amount of 
$688,500, while spending $26,000 on the 
domestic product. 

Dominican industries provided employ- 
ment for 67,658 workers, of whom 424 
were women. Office employees totaled 
9,233, including 34 women. ‘These figures 
do not include the apprentices employed, 
who numbered 2,897 men and 11 women. 

The total 1936 sales of national indus- 
trial products, as shown in the report, 
amounted to $16,300,000. 


Peru to build tourist hotels and 
cabins 


Government financial aid, and even actual 
construction and sale, figure in Peru’s 
latest efforts to provide proper housing 
facilities for the tourist. Four million 
soles ' were appropriated under an execu- 
tive decree signed on July 21, 1938, an 
amount that, together with certain other 
revenues set aside by the decree, would 
finance the building of adequate struc- 
tures in centers for tourist travel, to be 
sold on easy terms provided the purchasers 
bind themselves to use them as hotels for 
a minimum period of ten years and until 
the complete cancellation of the debt. 
Persons intending to build on their own 
account, or expand their facilities, may 


1 About one million dollars. 


borrow from the Government up to 25 
per cent of the actual capital required by 
the project, the State holding a mortgage 
over the grounds and building for ten 
years; and if during this period the build- 
ing shall have been operated uninterrupt- 
edly as a hotel or lodging house, under the 
conditions established by the law, the 
amount contributed by the State shall be 
considered as fully paid up. Further- 
more, certain additional concessions and 
important tax exemptions are expected to 
aid in this campaign of the Government 
to increase tourist travel in Peru. 


New Federal District Building in 
Honduras 


The new Federal District Building in 
Tegucigalpa was dedicated on September 
15, 1938, the Independence Day of the 
Central American republics. A feature 
of the occasion was an exhibition of paint- 
ings of important public works recently 
completed. 


First American Congress of Friends 
of Education 


Attended by the Argentine Minister of 
Justice and Public Education, Dr. Jorge 
Eduardo Coll, who presided; a large group 
of distinguished guests; and 345 official 
delegates from 15 nations, the inaugural 
session of the First American Congress of 
Friends of Education, held in Buenos 
Aires from September 12 to 17, 1938, was 
an outstanding feature of the national 
program which commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of Sarmiento’s death. Or- 
ganized under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Popular Educational Socie- 
ties, the congress met with most enthusiastic 
support both at home and _ abroad, 
delegations being sent by educational 
institutions and societies of Bolivia, Chile, 
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Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States and Uruguay, in addition to those 
of Argentine national, provincial and 
local organizations. The organizing com- 
mittee was headed by Dr. José J. Berrutti, 
president of the Federation, while Dr. 
Miguel Lacrey was a most capable secre- 
tary-general. The congress itself was 
presided over by Dr. Ramon Hernandez 
Portela, Minister of Cuba to Argentina. 
More than one hundred papers were 
submitted to the congress, in addition to 
numerous reports, drafts of resolutions, 
etc., covering a wide variety of important 
problems relative to education. Seven 
committees took up the task of delving 
into the questions raised, and their re- 
ports—which were translated into sundry 
resolutions, recommendations and votes 
of the plenary sessions—suggested, among 
other things, the establishment of physical 
education centers in a number sufficient 
to meet the needs of the population over 
the entire territory of Argentina; the 
adoption of a comprehensive law on 
physical education that might cover the 
strictly educational as well as the medical 
and military aspects of the problem; 
the use of radio in elementary, secondary 
and special schools of every nation in 
America, as a complement to the teachers’ 
work; the coordination of efforts on the 
part of parent-teachers associations, inten- 
sifying their action on behalf of school 
children, perhaps through the organization 
of cooperatives; the coordination of the 
entire educational system, from nursery 
school to university; the establishment of 
schools for librarians in all countries; the 
exchange of high school graduates, as 
‘intellectual tourists’, every year, under 
the auspices of popular culture institutions; 
the organization of a congress of Latin 
American universities; the appointment 


by each American government of an 
educational attaché to its embassies and 
legations abroad; the use of works by 
distinguished American authors as official 
textbooks; the granting of special facilities 
for the importation of school books; 
condemnation of wars and ageressors, and 
many others. 

Following the closing plenary session, as 
a parting mark of homage to Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento the delegates made a 
pilgrimage to the historic house on 
Carapachay Island where the great states- 
man and educator once lived, and there 
placed a tablet by the Argentine sculptor 
Luis Perlotti, commemorating the success- 
ful meeting of this First American Con- 
gress of Friends of Education. ‘The second 
congress will be held in Habana, Cuba, in 
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El Salvador increases appropriation 
for education in reduced budget 


Unfavorable conditions in the coffee in- 
dustry, the mainstay of the national eco- 
nomic structure, forced El Salvador to 
reduce its budget from 24,083,500 colones 
last year, to 21,961,300 for the current 
fiscal period, 1938-1939. The country’s 
foreign exchange operations are based 
wholly on its coffee exports, and the market 
has not been as steady as might be desired, 
a situation that naturally has affected all 
coffee-producing countries. It was deemed 
necessary, furthermore, to continue sus- 
pension of the foreign debt service, a step 
which Minister of Finance Samayoa 
describes as a necessary evil in view of the 
nation’s fundamental rights, inasmuch as 
relief measures adopted on behalf of the 
coffee industry—such as easing the tax 
and other burdens—have reduced general 
revenues and forced the policy of retrench- 
ment. This has not been done at the 
expense of the nation’s most important 
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services, however, for the government 
pointed with pride to the fact that the 
current appropriation for public education 
has been set at 2,050,600 colones, as 
against 1,860,500 colones in last year’s 
budget, an increase of 190,100 colones. 
Teachers’ salaries have been increased in 
certain instances, and provision made for 
240 new positions in the primary schools, 
according to official reports. 


Colombian Botanical Institute 


opened 


The first ceremony in the celebration of the 
Fourth Centenary of Bogota was the 
dedication of the National Botanical Insti- 
tude on July 18, 1938. ‘The new organi- 
zation, whose first director is the Rev. 
Enrique Pérez Arbelaez, occupies a hand- 
some building on the campus of the 
National University. 

Botanical studies in Colombia received 
their first great impetus when the Spanish 
savant, José Celestino Mutis, who had 
gone to New Granada as physician on the 
staff of Viceroy La Cerda, was appointed 
by Carlos III First Botanist and Astron- 
omer to the Royal Expedition to New 
Granada. The results of Mutis’ research 
during his long residence in the country 
(1760-1808), though never published,! 
have long been recognized as of inestima- 
ble value. Two years ago the city of 
Cadiz, Mutis’ birthplace, presented to 
Bogota a bust of the scientist, which now 
stands in one of the corridors of the 
Institute. 

The Institute divides its activities into 
three sections: phytopathology, entomol- 
ogy, and botany. It is provided with 
special laboratories having modern equip- 
ment, collections of materials, gardens of 

1 See An Eighteenth Century Scientist in Colom- 


bia, Burietin, June 1932, and A Scientific 
Resurrection (Killip), BuLLetin, March 1933. 


medicinal plants, and herbaria of 12,000 
mounted and classified plant specimens. 
In the building there is also, temporarily, 
a small zoological museum, which will be 
cared for by the Institute until a National 
Zoological Institute is established. 

The Institute is giving special attention 
to the study and classification of the prin- 
cipal plants of economic value to the 
country. 


World education meeting in Rio 
de Fanetro 


The Eighth Biennial Congress of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
will be held August 6-11 of next year in 
Rio de Janeiro, the last meeting having 
taken place in Tokio. In connection with 
this meeting, arrangements are being made 
in the United States for a cruise on the 
Rotterdam, leaving New York on July 5 
and returning August 27, calling at 
Habana, La Guaira, Recife, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and Santos before the confer- 
ence and at several other ports on the 
return journey. It is probable also that 
another cruise ship will leave New York 
on July 1 and make the circuit of South 
America through the Straits of Magellan, 
arriving at Rio in time for the conference 
and returning to New York on August 30. 
Full information may be received from 
Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary General, 
World Federation of Education Associa- ~ 
tions, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association 


The second annual convention of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association will be held February 
23 and 24, 1939, in the city of Washing- 
ton. A program of papers is being ar- 
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ranged to cover the subjects in which the 
members of the organization are interested. 
All papers submitted will be read by title, 
and, if suited to the needs of the program, 
will be read in full. A detailed copy of the 
program and other pertinent information 
will be sent later to all who signify their 
intention of attending to A. Curtis Wilgus, 
President, or Carmel Sullivan, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Coffee—from Brazil to you 


A new motion picture of the coffee industry 
has just been completed by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. It isa two-reel sound picture, 
with narration and a musical background. 
The producer is William B. Larsen, who 
has made other films for the Union. 

Coffee—from Brazil to you was photo- 
graphed chiefly in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and traces the complete process 
that must be followed in bringing coffee from 
plantation to consumer. It is designed 
to show the multitudinous steps involved 
in the production of one of the world’s 
most popular beverages, and the magni- 
tude of the industry that has developed 
around coffee production, processing, and 
distribution. The picture opens with an 
animated relief map showing the coffee- 
producing countries of the New World. 
It then takes the spectator to a coffee plan- 
tation after entering Brazil at the great 
coffee port of Santos, proceeding inland 
to the progressive city of Sao Paulo, and con- 
tinuing westward to Brazil’s coffee-growing 
area, the central mountain plateau. 

Sao Paulo, the capital of the Brazilian 
coffee world, and Santos, the great coffee 
port with its extensive warehouses, through 
which passes the bulk of the Brazilian 
coffee crop en route to the United States 
and other coffee-consuming countries, are 
shown in interesting scenes. The blend- 


ing, roasting, and packaging of the coffee 
on arrival in New York is also depicted in 
a number of effective shots. The picture 
closes with a scene of a final step in the vast 
coffee industry, its consumption in a typi- 
cal American home. 

Prints of this film may he borrowed free, 
except for payment of transportation 
charges, from the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., by schools and col- 
leges, study clubs, commercial associa- 
tions, and other interested groups. Re- 
quests for the film should indicate whether 
16 or 35 mm. prints are desired, and also 
the dates on which the picture is to be 
shown, so that advance reservations may 
be made. 

Other films of Pan American interest 
lent under the same conditions are: The 
Story of Bananas, Rollin? Down to Mexico, 
Native Arts of Old Mexico, Black Gold Beyond 
the Rio Grande, The West Coast of Mexico, 
Where Seas Are Joined, Ashore at the Isthmus, 
and Havana, the Siren City. 


Recent publications of the Pan 
American Union. 


Among the publications issued in the latter 
part of 1938 by the Division of Financial 
and Economic Information are the 
monthly issues of Commercial Pan America, 
devoted respectively to the following sub- 
jects: August 1938, The Banana Industry 
of Guatemala; Mineral Production in South 
America; September 1938, The Progress of 
Commercial Arbitration in the Americas; Octo- 
ber 1938, Brazilian Cotton; November 1938, 
Petroleum in Latin America (I. Venezuela 
and Mexico); and December 1938, Petro- 
leum in Latin America (11. Other countries). 

The same Division issued revised edi- 
tions of the pamphlet on rubber in the 
Commodity Series and on Argentina and 
the Dominican Republic in the Nation 
Series. These pamphlets, sold at 5 cents 
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each, are fully illustrated with recent 
photographs and contain the most up-to- 
date information available. A complete 
list is printed on the inside back cover of 
the BULLETIN. 

The Travel Division has issued numerous 
mimeographed publications. New num- 
bers include Motoring in South America and 
Skiing in Chile. Motoring to Mexico appeared 
in its ninth edition, The Pan American High- 
way System in its third, and Requirements for 
the Entry of Alvens into the Latin American 
Republics in its seventh. Twenty separate 
bulletins on this subject, one for each 
country, are kept up to date as changes 
occur. Special bulletins discussed The 
Summer School of Art in Mexico; February 
Fiestas in Havana (1939), and How About 
Jobs in Latin America? Among the printed 
folders published by this office were the 
second edition of Travel in the Americas, the 
seventh of A New World at Your Doorstep, 
the fourth of Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, and 
Peru, the third of Chile and Uruguay, and 
the second of Colombia and Fcuador. 
Through the cooperation of travel bureaus 
and agencies these publications have a 
circulation running into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

The new publications of the Statistical 
Division of the Pan American Union are 
as follows in the Foreign Trade Series: 
No. 166, Forezgn Trade of the Dominican 
Republic for 1936 (this report is accompanied 
by a mimeographed statement of the com- 
merce of the Dominican Republic for 
1937); No. 167, Foreign Trade of Argentina 
for 1936 (this report is accompanied by a 
mimeographed statement of Argentine 
foreign trade for 1937 and part of 1938); 
No. 168, Foreign Trade of Haiti for 1937; 
and No. 169, Foreign Trade of Cuba for 1937 
(this report is accompanied by a mimeo- 
graphed statement of Cuban foreign trade 
for the first six months of 1938). 
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In addition, the Division has for distribu- 
tion a mimeographed statement of United 
States trade with Latin America during 
the fiscal year ended June 1938, with com- 
parative figures for the preceding fiscal year. 

A chart, entitled Latin America at a Glance, 
showing the population and area of each 
of the Latin American Republics, the pop- 
ulation of its capitals, a list of the principal 
exports of each country, and the approxi- 
mate value of imports and exports by coun- 
tries is also available from this Division. 

On November 1 the Juridical Division 
brought up to date the chart showing the 
ratifications of treaties and conventions 
signed at recent Pan American Confer- 
ences. This chart is reproduced on pages 
714 to 717 of this issue. 

The Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion has published as No. 11 of its Series on 
Cooperatives Agricultural Cooperatives in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, by Fabio Luz Filho. 

The Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion issued Nos. 11 and 12 (July and 
December) of Panorama, a mimeographed 
review of cultural events in the Americas. 

The Pan American Book Shelf, containing 
notes on libraries in the Americas and a 
complete list of all publications received 
by the Pan American Union, was pub- 
lished monthly by the Library, which also 
prepared two numbers in the Bibliographic 
Series: Current Latin American Periodicals 
relating to Economic Subjects in the Library of 
the Pan American Union (No. 20) and the 
fifth edition of the Selected List of Recent 
Books (in English) on Latin America (No. 4). 

The Pan American Union will gladly 
answer any inquiry concerning these pub- 
lications, many of which appeared in 
Spanish and Portuguese editions also. 
The technical series on agriculture and 
education and a mimeographed bulletin for 
teachers are issued only in those languages. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
The monthly illustrated BuLLETIN is published in three editions. Subscription rates are: 


English edition, in all countries of the Pan American Union “Hikeh ip Salat ese Mnan Den r ant el tau $1.50 per year 
Spanish ecktuuOns wine inne cou val DUN EAN WUT kart tA eeu Olen atinan Wer Wes) vate te POO isso ent 
Portuguese edition,‘ ss eNO Fi PRUE EAE). CORRS DON Ms SURG le MOOG nse 


Single copies, any edition, 15 cents each 


An additional charge of 75 cents per year, on each edition, for subscriptions in countries outside the 
Pan American Union 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


SEEING SOUTH AMERICA—25 cents 
SEEING THE LATIN REPUBLICS OF NORTH AMERICA—25 cents 


AMERICAN NATION SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Argentina Costa Rica Guatemala Panama 
Bolivia Cuba Haiti Paraguay 
Brazil Dominican Republic Honduras Peru 
Chile Ecuador Mexico Uruguay 
Colombia El Salvador Nicaragua Venezuela 


AMERICAN CITY SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Asunci6n Guayaquil Mexico City San José 
Barranquilla Habana Montevideo San Salvador 
Bogota La Paz Panama Santiago (Chile) 
Buenos Aires Lima Quito Santiago (Cuba) 
Caracas Managua Rio de Janeiro Sao Paulo 
Ciudad Trujillo Maracaibo Rosario Tegucigalpa 
Guatemala Valparaiso 
COMMODITIES 

Ilustrated—5 cents each 
Alpacas Cocoa Oils and Waxes Sugar 
Asphalt Coconuts Peanuts Tagua 
Bananas Coffee Pearls Tanning Materials 
Cattle and Pampas Copper Quebracho Tin 
Chicle Tron Quinine Wool 
Coal Nitrate Fields Rubber Yerba Maté 
Coca 


FOREIGN TRADE SERIES 
5 cents each 


Latest foreign trade statistics of the Latin American Republics, compiled from official sources 


COMMERCIAL PAN AMERICA 
$1.00 a year 


A monthly mimeographed review dealing with economic and financial subjects 


PANORAMA 
A mimeographed review devoted to matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 


THE PAN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


A monthly annotated list of the books and magazines received in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERIES 


Bipuoeraphics on Pan American topics, such as Simén Bolivar, Inter-American Relations, History and 
Description, Maps, and Library Science 


COOPERATIVE SERIES 
Articles on various phases of the cooperative movement 
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